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PBBFAOR 


cf^ie  world  conUifai  no  oAor  snok  BMiallfe  m  tlMl 
cf  Italy.  Legendaiy  Bome,  the  fteoaed  strife  with  Carthage,  the 
wild  caroer  of  Hannibal,  the  lifelong  itniggles  of  Pompey  and  Onsar, 
the  oolmination  of  the  empire  into  oniTenal  WTereigntf  « the  riie  of 
CSiiistianity,  the  crumbling  temj^  of  Pagaaiam,  the  iweepof  Moden 
armiea,  the  sorging  IhIIows  of  barbarie  inTaaion,  the  ftll  of  imperial 
Bone,  the  gloom  and  cfaaoe  of  the  daik  agea,  the  atn^ggie  of  the  great 
of  lUnope  to  grasp  the  fragments  of  the  empire,  the 
;  oampaigns  of  Ni^M)leon  L»  tlie  triumph  of  the  allies,  iktb  new 
^  of  Italy,  the  oampaigns  of  Magenta  and  SoMhrimH  and 
yie  reoent  re^estahUahment  of  Borne  as  the  oapital  of  veHmitod 
Itafy,-^  all  these  eonqrfre  hi  finnlshing  hiBtorical  reoonh^  wirfoh,  in 
interest  and  instmotion,  are  withoat  a  paralleL 

The  materials  fimn  whidi  to  gather  infbrmation  upon  these  points 
are  JneThanatiMe.  Those  upon  whidi  the  anthor  has  mainly  relied 
are  the  worin  of  l^bohr,  Arnold,  Schmidt,  liyy,  Taoitos,  Plotarch, 
Gniodardini,  Sfonod,  Botta,  Lnigi  Bosri,  Sismondi,  PerciTal,  Spaold- 
ii^  Gibbon,  Bobertson,  Thiers,  Alison,  Julie  de  liargoerites,  together 
widi  reriews  and  enoyolopmdias  upon  important  characters  and  eients. 
The  anthor  lias  niared  no  p^^^i  to  attain  all  possible  aoonmoy,  haiv* 
ing  defoted  to  the  most  important  events  here  reoorded  tlie  etodles 
afmujymn,  "Where  there  has  been  disereponoy  of  i 
has  adopted  diat  statemant,  whioh,  afWr  tne  ma 
tk%  has  aypenrea  to  hfan  best  anthentisated. 
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O  PBEFAOBL 

Tbe  OM  greal  troth  taught  in  all  Uieae  annals  if,  that  (here  is  ne 
hope  for  the  world  but  in  (he  religion  of  the  Bible.  A  change  in  the 
form  of  govemment  is  of  bat  little  avail,  so  long  as  the  people  remain 
ignorant  and  corrupt.  Pkobably,  in  all  goTemments,  the  rulers  pretty 
^rly  represent  the  average  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  people. 
A  true  republic  cannot  exist  where  the  people  are  degraded.  It  is 
of  but  little  avail  to  batter  down  an  old  despotism,  unless  there  is 
sufficient  enlightenment  to  rear  upon  its  ruins  a  better  edifice. 

Hie  question,  whedier  united  Italy  shall  be  prosperous  and  liappy, 
is  one  to  be  decided  in  the  kearU  of  the  Italian  people*  Italy  has 
deposed  its  old  tyrannic  rulers,  and  has  introduced  principles  of  civil 
and  religioas  liberty  hitherto  unknown  in  that  fidr  but  iil-foted  land ; 
but  if  there  be  not  found  among  the  masses  of  the  people  that  intel- 
ligence and  moral  worth  which  are  essential  to  free  institutions,  then 
the  li^t  we  now  behold  gleaming  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 
will  prove  but  the  flash  of  the  midnight  storm,  not  the  dawn  of  open- 
ing day. 

The  men  who  are  now  ddng  tlie  most  for  the  welfiu«  of  tlie  world 
are  those  who  are  striving,  by  all  the  varied  instrumentalities  of  life, 
to  malce  men  better ;  to  awaken  in  the  human  heart  the  consciousness 
that  God  is  our  common  Father,  and  that  all  we  are  brethren.  He 
only  is  the  true  philanthropist  who  offers  the  unceasing  prayer,  with 
corresponding  exertions,  "  Thy  Idngdom  o<Mne,  thy  will  be  done,  at 
in  heaven,  so  in  earth." 

AWM  &  C.  ABBOTT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LieBNDABT    BOMl. 
ftooac  tdO  B.  a  TO  498  &  a 

Mmtta  f muii  xa  Italy.— Wam  witb  NATrm  Tbibb.— Alba  Lovba.— >1ta 
•nbt  or  BoMViBB  Am  Bbmul— Tbb  FoovBAmar  or  Bomb— Tbb  Eats  or  na 
SABDna.— OowTUi  ubu  OoB^VBtm.— Tbaxblatiob  or  Bomulub.— Tbb  Hobatd  abb 
OiTBiATU.— OovqvBR  or  Alba  Loboa.— AonBtw  i>B  or  TABQVomiB^— Sbbtibb  Tvl> 
urn.  Um  Dbmoobatio  Swat.  A  cm— ob  or  Tabqoibiub  Sopbbbob*— Tbb  Boobb 
or  THB  BiBTL.— Tbb  Svobt  or  LvoBBTiA.— Bambhmbht  or  TAB^vmi.— Bbmh  or 

VBB  OOMWM.— ilBlBBOtlOW  «r  TBB  OOIOWBB. 

rpHB  Italian  peninBula  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  into 
-^  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal  In  the  extreme  north, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  circular  sweep  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  plains  of  Lombardy  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  the  country  presents  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  In  the  center  it  is  but  about  ^hty  miles  from  the  bay 
ef  N^des  to  the  Adriatic,  while  in  Calabria  the  width  dwindles 
to  but  eighteen  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  The  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardima,  and  Corsica,  with  several  others  of  minor  importance, 
kave  also  been  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  Hie  area 
of  the  mam  land,  exclusive  of  these  islands,  is  estimated  at  a 
little  over  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  being  about 
equal  to  all  of  New  Enj^d  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
Italy  now  contains  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  is 
dmded  into  several  States,  consisting  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples;  Venetian  Lombardy — ^the  Papal 
States— the  Uiputian  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  four 
dnohies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca.    A  range  of 
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moimtaiius  the  Apennines,  traverses  the  peninsnla  from  norA 
to  sonth,  creating  rivers,  plains,  and  valleys,  which,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  have  been  pronomioed  to  be 
more  beautifal  than  can  be  fomid  dsewhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  g^obe.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  remarkably  g^iial, 
and  poetic  inspiration  has  been  exhausted  in  extolling  the 
parity  of  its  breezes  and  the  splendor  of  its  skies. 

The  first  glimpse  we  catch  of  Italy,  through  the  haae  of 
past  ages,  is  exceedingly  dim  and  shadowy.  Uncounted  tribes 
spread  over  the  mountains  and  vaDeys,  either  tilling  tiie  fields 
or  herding  their  cattie,  or  pursuing  wild  beasts  in  the  chase. 
Even  the  tradition,  recorded  by  the  Roman  historians,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  a  colony  of  fugitives  escap- 
ing from  the  sadc  of  Troy,  is  deemed  utterly  devoid  of  foun- 
dation in  historic  truth.  l^eBe  traditions,  in  which  history 
and  poetry  are  inseparably  commingled,  are  so  conftuMd  and 
contradictory  that  they  are  utteriy  rejected  by  sound  critidsm. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  the 
date  and  origin  of  the  eternal  city  are  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Most  modem  writers  on  Roman  history,  adopting 
Ae  statements  of  Yarro  and  Gato,  place  the  foundation  of 
Rome  somewhere  between  the  years  15?.  and  729  before 
Christ. 

Hie  most  ancient  historians  g^ve  a  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  tiie  dty  of  Rome,  which  rapidly  spread  its  con* 
quests  over  all  the  Italian  tribes  and  all  of  the  then  known 
world,  in  which  narrative  truth  and  fiction  are  so  intermixed 
that  they  can  not  now  be  separated.  As  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  these  early  ages  but  what  is  contained  in  these  le 
gends,  and  as  they  have  ever  been  deemed  beautiful  creations 
which,  like  romances  founded  in  fiict,  contain  mudi  historic 
truth,  blended  with  fiction,  and  are  illnstrative  of  the  habits 
of  thought  and  customs  of  the  times,  this  legendary  history  be^ 
comes  the  iq>propriate  and  essential  introduction  to  a  narrative 
«f  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
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It  is  recorded  that  upon  a  plateau  of  Ana  AGror,  near  the 
JEgean  sea,  there  existed,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  a  krge  dty  cafled  Troy.  It  was  beaieged, 
taken,  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Greeks*  Some  of  the  fiigi* 
tires,  led  by  a  renowned  dbieftain,  JSneas,  escaped,  and  taking 
a  ship,  after  oicomitering  innumerable  perils,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shores  of  Italy.  They  landed  near  the  center  of 
the  western  coast,  upon  territory  occupied  by  a  tribe  called 
Latins,  whose  king  or  dbief  was  Latinus.  The  fugitives  were 
kindly  greeted  by  the  natives,  and  received  a  grant  of  land, 
upon  which  they  were  permitted  to  establish  thonselves  as  a 
oolcmy.  Soon,  however,  a  quarrel  arose,  and  the  Trojans,  at- 
tacking the  Latins,  defeated  them,  killed  thdr  king,  and 
JBkieas,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  became  sovereign 
of  the  conquered  tribe,  and  assumed  for  all  his  people  the  name 
of  Latins. 

Two  neighboring  tribes,  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscan^  were 
alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  new  comers,  and  entered 
mto  an  alliance  for  their  destruction.  In  the  war  which  en- 
sued, Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutulians,  was  slain,  and  JEneas  also 
perished.  Ascanius,  the  son  of  iBneas,  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand,  and  carried  on  the  war  vigorously  against  the  Etrus- 
cans. Ascanius  was  a  soft-haired,  beardless  boy,  but  her(Ao  in 
qnrit.  He  succeeded  in  one  of  the  batties  in  encountering 
Hexentius,  the  Etruscan  king,  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him. 
TUs  conquest  greatiy  increased  the  territory  and  the  power 
of  the  young  colony,  and  Ascanius  selected  another  site  for  his 
city  on  the  side  of  a  motmtain,  where  there  was  an  extensive 
prospect  and  many  fiunlities  for  defense,  lliirty  years  had 
now  passed  since  the  first  landing  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy.  The 
first  city,  called  Lavinium,  was  built  <m  the  low  lands  near  the 
diore.  This  second  dty,  whidi  Ascamus  named  Alba  Longa, 
was  ba&t  oa  tiie  side  of  Monte  Oavo,  from  whose  sunmiit  the 
eye  ecmmianda  a  proqMot  of  wonderfld  extent  and  beauty, 
often  embracing  in  the  field  of  vinon,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
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dear,  the  distent  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Coraca.  Ifiabulu 
•tales  that  the  site  where  Alba  stretohed  its  lopg  street  be* 
tween  the  mountain  and  the  lake  is  still  disdnodj  marked. 
At  this  point  there  is  oonfiiaion  in  the  legends  which  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  reoondle.  A  list  of  thesuooeeding  Albankingii 
fa  given,  which  contains  a  medley  of  names  without  the  sli|^v» 
est  daims  to  aathentidty. 

Some  three  hundred  years  are  supposed  to  haye  passei 
away  after  the  fimnding  of  Alba  Longa,  when,  daring  the 
reign  ci  Amulius,  two  children,  ofipring  c£  Syhriai  a  meoe  of 
the  king,  were  ordered  by  the  king,  who  feared  dieir  livalryi 
to  be  oast  into  the  river  Tiber.  The  god  Man  was  reported 
to  be  the  &ther  of  these  children.  There  was  a  great  immda* 
tion  at  the  time,  and  the  in&nta,  jdaoed  in  a  wicker  basket, 
floated  down  the  stream,  until  the  basket  struck  a  fig-tree  and 
upset,  and  the  children  were  thrown  upon  a  mound  of  dry 
kuid,  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  subsequently  called  the  Palatine 
hilL  A  she-wolf  found  the  children  and  took  them  to  her 
cave  and  suckled  diem.  At  length  a  herdsnuuii  who  Kved  upon 
the  hill,  dianoed  to  discover  the  infimts,  and  took  them  to  his 
wife.  She  nursed  them  tenderly,  and  named  them  Bomulus 
and  Remus.  The  children  growing  to  manhoodt  aooidentally 
discovered  their  regal  desc^it,  and,  raising  a  parlj  of  young 
men  from  the  banks  of  the  Tibor,  waged  war  agaimt  Alba, 
dew  the  king,  Amulius,  and  placed  his  dder  brother,  Numitort 
the  fiither  of  their  mother  Sylvia,  up<Hi  the  throne. 

Though  the  two  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  were  now 
received  at  court  and  recognized  as  of  royal  bkiod.  atiU  they 
were  so  strcmg^y  attached  to  their  childhood's  oome,  upon  the 
banks  ^  the  Tiber,  that  they  retired  from  Alba  to  the  Palatine 
UB,  and  decided  to  build  a  city  in  that  vicinity.  A  dispute 
aroee  respecting  its  precise  location.  In  a  fit  of  aoger  one  of 
the  ddef  buildov  strudc  Ronus  with  a  qMde  and  killed  him. 
Romulus  now  urged  forward  his  buildings,  surrounded  the 
ei^,  which  he  called  Rome,  with  a  wall,  and  invited  all  ad- 
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fwitnrorfi  ezUes,  fhgitives,  and  even  criminalfl  and  runaway 
daTes,  to  repair  to  the  dtj  and  place  themselyes  nnder  hit 
|Nroteotion«  The  population  rapidly  increased,  and  the  streets 
of  Rome  were  soon  crowded  with  men  of  the  most  bold  and 
desperate  character.  But  wives  were  wanted,  and  by  fair 
means  they  could  not  be  obtained. 

Romulus  proclaimed  to  the  neighboring  tribes  that  there 
was  to  be  a  great  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  with  the  most 
knposilig  sports  and  games,  which  they  were  invited  to  attend* 
Large  numbers  from  the  densely  populated  region  around,  witii 
fheir  wives  and  children,  flocked  to  the  city.  When  all  were 
intently  gaadng  upon  the  spectacle,  a  band  of  armed  men  rushed 
upon  the  strangers,  and,  seisdng  the  young  women,  bore  them, 
■hrieking  with  terror,  to  appointed  places  of  rendezvous.  Tlie 
exasperated  tribes  inmiediately  sdzed  their  arms  to  avenge 
tins  outrage ;  but  not  acting  ^th  suffident  concert,  several  of 
ibem  were  vanquished,  one  after  another,  and  their  territories 
seized  by  the  energetic  Romans.  At  length  the  king  of  the 
Sabines,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  these  adjacent  tribes, 
led  an  army  so  well  appointed  and  numerous  agamst  Rome, 
that  Romulus,  unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field,  was  compiled 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  the  city.  Opposite  the 
Pdatine  hill,  upon  which  Rome  was  built,  there  was,  at  some 
cEstance,  another  eminence,  then  designated  the  Satumian  hill, 
but  since  caUed  the  Oapitoline.  Here  the  Sabines  entrenched 
ihemsdves.  For  some  time  the  conflict  continued  with  vary- 
ing success.  At  length  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  become 
•scadied  to  the  husbands  who  had  wooed  and  won  them  so 
mdely,  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  thmr  hus 
bands  and  thdr  &thers,  rushed  between  the  combatants  and 
effected  a  peace.  Hie  two  nations  were  now  united  under  the 
■ame  of  the  Romans  and  the  Qmrites.  The  women  were 
ridily  rewardeJl  for  their  heroism ;  and,  in  requital  to  the  sex, 
laws  were  passed  requiring  every  man  to  make  way  for  any 
Bia??ion  wh^  might  meet  him,  and  punishing  with  death  any 
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man  who  should  incrah  a  woman  by  a  waaton  word  or  loclk 
Tatiaa,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  erected  a  city  on  the  Oapitol 
ine  hill,  and  the  united  senate  of  the  two  kingdoms  met  in  the 
valley  between  these  eminences,  and  the  spot  was  hence  oalled 
Comitium.  At  length  Tatius,  in  a  conflict  with  a  neighboring 
tribe,  was  killed,  and  Romnlns  ruled  over  both  nations. 

It  is  represented  that  Romulus,  after  a  mild  and  just 
ragn  of  forty  years,  assembled  the  people,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, for  a  festival,  on  a  plain  near  lake  Capra.  Suddenly  a 
fearftil  storm  arose,  producing  midnight  darkneee.  Bain  feU 
m  torrents,  and  the  thunder  and  lightjiing  were  more  terrible 
than  had  ever  before  been  known.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
tempest  the  people  dispersed.  After  the  storm  had  passed 
they  returned  to  the  field,  but  Romulus  was  no  where  to  be 
found.  They  sought  for  him  anxiously  in  all  directions,  and 
they  could  only  solve  the  mystery  by  supposing  that  the  god 
Mars,  the  reputed  &ther  of  Romulus,  had  descended  in  this 
tempest,  and  conveyed  hie  son  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fira 
This  supposition  was  soon  confirmed,  for  Romulus  appeared 
Ihat  night,  in  god-like  stature  and  beauty,  to  one  Ptooulus 
Julius,  who  was  coming  from  Alba  to  Rome,  and  aaid  to  him, 

**  Qo  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me  any 
more.  Bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they 
make  my  dty  tho  greatest  in  the  earth." 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  traditional  history  of  Rome. 
For  centuries  this  narrative  was  held  sacred,  being  commem 
orated  in  poetry  and  rq^eated  by  successive  historians.  It  is 
now  impossible  to  determine  whether  Romulus  and  Remus  are 
bkUmeai  personages  or  not.  And  still  these  traditions  revea. 
to  us  all  that  was  imagined  respecting  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  when  livy  wrote  his  renowned  annals  near  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

For  a  year  after  the  translation  of  Romulus  the  seaatrnv 
dedined  diooaing  a  king,  but  divided  themselves  into  commit^ 
lees  of  tens,  eaci'  ten  to  ezeroise  the  8iq>reme  power  for  five 
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dajs.  The  people  mnnnared  so  loadly  at  this  that  it  wai 
tnund  to  be  neoeBsaiT'  to  choose  a  king.  As  the  Romans  and 
the  Sabines  each  wished  to  furnish  the  sovereign,  a  oompro- 
mise  was  made,  hj  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  should 
be  a  Sabine,  bat  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him.  Noma 
Pompifiud  was  elected,  a  man  distinguished  for  justice,  wisdom 
and  piety.  The  rrign  of  Numa  Pompilius  is  represented  as  a 
oontinned  triumph.  For  forty  years  he  administered  the  goy« 
ttmment  with  probity  and  wisdom  ahnost  superhuman.  Th^ 
most  scrupulous  attention  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  A  nymph  Egeria,  in  her  sacred  grove,  counseled  the 
&vored  monarch  respecting  all  his  measures,  and  thus  Rome 
n4>idly  increased  in  extent  and  riches;  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity reigned  undisturbed.  At  the  age  of  four  score  Numa 
peaoeftdty  died,  and  was  buried  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

After  die  death  of  Numa  the  senate  again,  for  a  time,  exer- 
cised the  supreme  power,  until  they  chose  Tullus  HostiHus  for 
their  kmg.  A  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Albans,  and  the  latter  marched  to  attack  Rome,  and  en- 
camped within  five  miles  of  the  city.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
armies,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  agreed  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  three,  to  be  sdect 
ed  oa  each  side.  The  Romans  chose  three  twin  brothers,  the 
HoratiL  The  Albans  also  chose  three  twin  brothers,  the  Cu- 
riatu.  Both  armies  were  drawn  up  to  witness  the  combat. 
Soon  two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain,  and  all  three  of  the  Ou- 
natii  -were  severely  wounded.  The  last  of  the  Horatii,  who 
was  unhurt,  feigned  terror  and  flight.  With  tottering  steps 
the  wounded  Curiatii  pursued  him.  As  soon  as  they  becama 
•eparated  in  the  chase,  Horatius  turned,  and  dew  each  one 
foooenively. 

Tne  Romans  returned  to  thdr  city  in  triumph,  bearing  at 
their  head  Horatius  decorated  with  the  armor  of  his  three 
Taaqnished  foes.  As  they  approadied  the  city  the  sister  of 
Horatius  came  ont  to  meet  them.    She  had  been  betrothed  to 
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one  of  the  CoLMfttii,  and  a  doak,  whidi  she  had  emUtridered 
for  her  lover  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne  upon  (he  shoul- 
ders of  the  victor.  The  maiden,  overwhekned  with  grief, 
tNurst  faito  tears.  The  stem  brother,  intoxicated  with  triumph, 
plunged  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  his  sister's  heart,  exdaiming, 

«^So  perish  the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  the 
enemy  of  her  country." 

For  the  crime  he  was  condemned  to  die.  From  the  deol* 
lion  of  the  court  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  people,  in 
ecmsideratiicm  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  for  them,  voted  a 
pard^m.  But  as  innocent  blood  had  been  shed,  which,  by  the 
Roman  law,  required  atonement,  they  appropriated  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices  whidi  were 
forever  after  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  by  members  of  the 
house  of  the  HoradL 

The  Albans  were  now  in  subjection  to  the  Romans;  but  as 
they  did  not  honestly  fulfill  thdr  pledge,  Tullus,  by  guile,  seis- 
ed their  kmg,  tore  him  to  pieces  between  two  diariots,  des- 
troyed the  dty  of  Alba,  and  removed  all  the  Albans  to  Rome. 
The  lull  Caelins  was  assigned  as  thdr  dwelling  place.  Bui 
Tullus,  by  his  neglect  of  religion,  offended  the  gods.  A 
league  was  sent  upon  the  people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  se> 
▼erely  stricken.  Still  he  did  not  repent,  and  Jupiter  sent  a 
bolt  of  lightning  upon  the  house  of  Tullus,  and  he  was  con- 
sumed in  the  conflagration  of  his  dwelling.  This  judgment 
taught  the  Romans  that  they  must  dioose  a  king  of  reK^ous 
character  if  they  would  hope  for  prosperity.  They  diose, 
therefore,  a  grandson  of  Numa,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  established  a  reputation  of  unques- 
tioned piety.  For  twenty-three  years  Ancus  reigned  in  pros- 
perity, and  the  Roman  people,  incited  by  his  examfde,  scrupu- 
busly  observed  the  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.  Such  are 
the  legends,  combining  &ct  and  fiction  whidi  have  Ukiea  the 
plaoe  ci  the  lost  history  of  Rome. 

But  we  do  not  yet  e^^ter  upon  the  period  of  authentic  hiat 
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torf.  We  most  contiiiae,  groping  along  guided  aAy  hj  the 
bewildering  light  of  tradition.  Daring  the  reign  of  Anoot 
Maroins,  a  wealthy  Etrusoan  oame  to  Rome,  to  take  mp  his 
reaidenoe  in  the  attraotiye  dtj.  He  reoetved  the  name  of  Lo- 
ohis  TarqdninB.  As  he  drew  near  the  oitj  in  hia  obarioti  with 
hiB  wife  Tanaquil  sitting  by  his  side,  an  eagle  plooked  his  oap 
from  his  head  and  soared  away  with  it  into  the  okmda,  then, 
letoming  from  his  fli^t,  he  r^daoed  the  oap  upon  the  head 
of  the  traveler.  Hus  was  deemed  a  good  omen.  Tarqninins, 
a  sagadonSyeDergetio  man,  oicouraged  by  this  indication  of 
the  fit¥<nr  of  the  gods,  consecrated  his  great  wealth  to  pnUio 
vtiUty,  and  so  w<m  the  afiecticMis  of  the  peo^  that,  apoa 
the  death  of  Ancns  he  was,  with  great  unanimity  deoted  king. 
He  proved  equally  billed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peaoe,  en- 
laiging,  by  his  conquests,  the  Roman  territory,  and  greatly 
promotii]^  the  internal  improyements  of  his  realms.  £Bs  reign 
was  long,  and  almost  miraculously  prosperous.  There  was  in 
his  household  a  very  handsome  young  man  of  remarkably  at- 
tractive character.  His  bearing  was  such  that  many  deemed 
bun  the  son  of  a  god.  This  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Servins  Tullius,  so  won  the  heart  of  the  king^  that  be  prom- 
ised him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  sons  of  Anous, 
alarmed  lest  i3m  favorite  should  gain  the  crown,  hired  two 
shepherds  to  assassinate  Tarquin,  intending  thus  to  prevent 
him  from  conferring  the  crown  upon  Tullius.  Effectually  they 
accomplished  their  work,  splitting  open  his  brain  with  a  hatch- 
et iiut,  notwithstanding  this  assassination,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  king's  wife,  the  young  &vorite,  8a*vina 
Tullins,  obtained  the  throne,  and  the  two  sons  of  Anoos  were 
eompdled  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land. 

Servius  Tullins  proved  a  humane  and  able  monarch,  conse- 
erating  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  wel&re  of  the 
peo|de.  The  arrogance  of  the  patricians  he  rq)e&ed,  and  add- 
ed greatly  to  the  embellishments  of  Rome,  and  to  the  general 
fmmpmtj  of  tlie  citizens.    The  masses  of  the  people,  oons^ 
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qoentlj,  rallied  around  him.  The  nobles,  or  patnoians  as  i 
were  then  called,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  his  democratic  swaj. 
He  established  laws  based  on  eqoal  rights,  and,  to  protect  the 
people  from  despotism,  decreed  that  after  his  death  there 
•bould  no  longer  be  a  king,  bat  that  the  supreme  executive 
•hould  thereafter  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  men  to  be  ai^ 
Dually  chosen  by  the  people. 

Servius  had  two  daughters,  but  no  son.  One  of  these 
daughters,  Tullia,  was  a  very  &mous  woman,  and  she  married 
Lucius,  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  TuUia  and  Lucius 
plotted  with  the  nobles  who  were  eager  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  king,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  season  of  harvest,  when 
most  of  the  common  people  were  in  the  fields,  they  caused  the 
assassination  of  Servius  Tullius.  Lucius  Tarquinius,  support- 
ed by  the  nobles,  with  blood-stained  hands,  ascended  the 
throne,  as  is  generally  supposed,  five  hundred  and  thirty-^ve 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  administration  of  the  tyrant  Tarquinius  was  as  execr»- 
ble  as  were  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  power.  A 
guard  of  armed  men  ever  surrounded  him,  while  he  merci- 
lessly plundered  the  people,  banishing  and  beheading  those 
who  excited  his  displeasure.  To  secure  renown  in  subsequent 
ages,  he  built  a  magnificent  temple  upon  the  Capitoline  hill, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

During  his  reign  a  strange,  weird  woman  is  reported  to 
have  appeared  before  him  offering  to  sell,  at  a  stipulated  price, 
nine  books  of  prophecies,  written  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cumia. 
The  king  declined  the  purchase,  and  the  woman  threw  three 
of  the  books  into  the  fire,  and  then  demanded  the  same  prioe 
for  the  six  which  she  had  asked  for  the  nine.  This  oflbr 
being  contemptuously  rejected,  she  threw  three  more  into  the 
fire,  and  then  demanded  the  whole  price  for  the  remaning 
three.  The  king,  apprehensive  that  the  sacred  books  might 
thus  be  entirely  destroyed,  purchased  those  which  were  left, 
when  the  woman  disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more.    The 
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kooks  were  plaoed  in  a  stone  cheet  and  depomted  Ib  b  vault 
BBder  tlie  oq>itol,  where  a  guard  of  two  men  was  stationed 
mrer  them  by  day  and  by  night. 

Under  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Superbos^  as  he  is  nsnall} 
caDed,  the  htws  which  Servius  had  enacted  for  die  protection 
of  the  oommon  people,  were  abrogated.  The  nobks  were 
reinstated  in  their  exdosiye  privileges,  and  the  plebeians  toiled 
in  pennry,  hunger,  and  degradation.  Like  beasts  of  bordeo, 
they  ware  driven  to  construct  the  great  woric««  Af  Rome, 
rearing  temples,  digging  canals,  and  forming  roads.  Still 
fiible  is  so  blended  with  history  in  the  narrative  <^  his  reign, 
that  it  is  found  impossiUe  to  detach  truth  from  fiction.  It  is 
eertain,  however,  that  und^  the  sway  of  this  tyrant,  Borne 
made  great  progress  in  military  power  and  in  the  extent  of 
her  dominions.  As  Turquinius  was  waging  war  against  tlie 
Rutulians,  and  besieging  the  dty  of  Ardea,  which  was  bat 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  one  night  his  eldest  son,  Sextus 
Tsrquinius,  and  Golatinns,  a  Roman  noble,  with  several  other 
young  men  of  the  army,  were  sitting  in  their  teot,  inflamed 
with  wine,  in  midnight  carousals,  when  a  disrate  arose  re- 
speodng  the  oomparative  beauty  and  virtae  of  their  wives. 
To  settle  the  qnestion  they  agreed  immediatdy  to  make  a 
visit  in  company  to  each  of  their  homes.  Mounting  their 
horses,  they  rode  instantly  to  Rome,  though  the  mgfat  was 
fe  advanced,  and  sought  the  ladies  in  question.  Some  of 
them  were  at  brilHaBt  parties,  some  indulging  in  private 
domestic  luxury,  but  the  wife  ct  Colatinus,  whose  name  was 
Luoretia,  was  surrounded  by  her  maids,  working  at  the  looau 
Lucretia,  by  unanimous  consent,  was  declared  to  be  the 
worthiest  and  most  beautiful  lady. 

Tlie  rare  loveliness  of  Lucretia  and  her  modest  deportment 
tellamed  Sextus  Tarquimus  with  a  guilty  passion.  A  few 
dsys  aftor  he  called  at  her  house  again.  She  received  him 
hospitably  at  the  son  of  the  king  and  the  friend  of  her 
knsband,  and  provided  him  with  lodgings  for  the  night.    At 
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midnight  he  arose,  aud  stealthily  proceeding  to  her  ch&mber 
awoke  her,  and  with  a  sword  presented  at  her  breast,  threat* 
ened  her  with  instant  death  if  she  should  resist  him.  Prefer* 
ring  death  to  dishonor,  the  virtuoos  Lucretia  remained  inex* 
orable  to  his  demands.  He  then  declared  that  if  she  did  not 
yield  he  would  first  kill  her,  then  kill  one  of  his  slaves  and 
laj  him  in  the  bed  by  her  side,  and  report  that  he  had  discov- 
ered him  there  and  slain  them  both.  By  this  threat,  which 
would  consign  her  name  to  eternal  infamy,  Lucretia  was  van- 
quished. The  next  morning  Sextns  Tarquinius  returned  to 
the  camp,  exulting  in  his  brutal  victory. 

Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  sent  for  her  husband 
and  her  &ther,  and  ioformed  them  of  the  outrage. 

**  I  am  not  guilty,"  smd  the  noble  woman,  ^^  yet  must  I 
riiare  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should  think 
that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live.'' 

Th^i  drawing  a  poniard  from  beneath  her  robe  she 
}dunged  it  into  her  heart.  A  young  man,  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  was  present,  who  had  accompanied  Colatinus.  His 
&ther  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Tarquinius.  This 
young  Brutus,  who  was  very  rich,  had  for  some  time  feigned 
insanity,  lest  he  should  also  share  his  fitth^s  fitte.  Brutus 
drew  the  poniard  from  the  wound,  and,  brandishing  it  in  the 
air,  exclaimed : 

**  Be  witness,  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment  I  prodaim 
myself  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Luoretia's  cause.  By  this 
blood  I  swear  that  I  wiU  visit  this  deed  upon  king  Tarquinius 
and  all  his  accursed  i*ace ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be 
king  in  Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness." 

Each  one  present,  in  his  turn,  took  the  Uoody  dagger  and 
repeated  the  oath.  They  th^  carried  the  body  of  Lucretia  to 
the  forum,  and  an  inmiense  and  enraged  ccmoourse  collected 
around  it.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  tumult.  Tarquinius,  who 
was  with  his  troops  at  the  camp  before  Ardea,  set  out  with 
an  armed  band  to  queU  the  insurrection.    But  the  populaoe 
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olosei!  \i\^  gates  against  him,  and  the  senate  issued  a  deoree 
banishing  him  and  his  fiunily  forever  from  the  oitj.  Th€ 
unanimity  in  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  was  so  entire, 
that  it  was  in  vun  for  the  king  to  attempt  anj  resistance, 
ilo  apparently  submitted  to  his  fate,  but  only  sought  to  gain 
ttme  that  he  might  recover  his  lost  power. 

The  people  now  resolved  to  reestablish  the  laws  of  th« 
good  king  Servius,  and  abolishing  the  monarchy,  to  choose 
annually  two  men  who  should  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
power.  The  choice  fell  first  upon  Brutus  and  Colatinua,  the 
husband  of  Lacretia.  Soon  the  exiled  Tarquinius  succeeded 
in  forming  a  c^^nspiracy,  and,  by  bribes,  secured  the  codpera- 
tion  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus.  The  two  guilty  young  men, 
Htus  and  Tiberius,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  fitther.  With  Roman  sternness  of  justice, 
though  his  heart  was  bleeding,  he,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  doomed  them  both  to  be  scourged  and  then  to  be 
beheaded.  The  s^tence  was  executed  before  the  eyes  of 
Brutus,  who,  apparently  unmoved,  witnessed  their  punish- 
ment. 

The  ancient  Roman  monarchy,  after  a  continuance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  years,  terminated  with  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  A  republican  government,  or,  as  it  was  caDed,  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  commenced  under  Brutus  and  Cola- 
tinus.  These  two  magistrates  were  called  consuls.  The 
commonwealth  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  years  before  Christ. 

Tarquinius,  frustrated  in  his  conspiracy,  now  resorted  to  a 
coalition.  He  engaged  a  neighboring  tribe,  the  VeiaDS,  to 
assist  him,  and  with  a  considerable  army  advanced  toward 
Rome.  Brutus,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  went  out 
to  me^  him.  Aruns,  a  son  of  Tarquinius,  led  his  fiither's 
cavalry.  Seeing  Brutus  advancing,  he  spurred  his  horse  in 
front  of  his  ranks,  defying  the  consul  to  single  combat.  They 
Met  aad  both  ftU  dead  together.    A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in 


which  deyen  thousand  perished   apon   each  sid^  but  tihe 
Romans  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Tarquinios,  defeated  but  not  dismayed,  engaged  inothei 
tribe,  the  Etrurians,  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  shorty  after 
marched  again  upon  Rome  with  %  still  more  numerous  army, 
led  by  Porsenna,  king  of  this  Etrurian  tribe.  Publius,  by  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  being  left  in  supreme  command,  and 
deeming  the  state  in  imminent  danger,  comm^iced  buHding  a 
citadel  upon  the  hill  Yelia,*  which  looks  down  upon  the 
forum.  The  people,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  were  alarmed, 
and  began  to  murmur,  saying : 

^  Publius  wishes  to  become  a  king.  He  is  erecting  this 
dtadd  that  he  may  dwell  there  with  his  guards  and  bring  uf 
into  subjection." 

Publius  complained  bitterly  of  the  injustice  thus  done  hiuL 
To  remove  all  suspidon,  he  caused  a  law  to  be  enacted  dedar* 
ing  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to  make  himself  king 
diould  become  thus  outlawed,  and  any  one  might  lawfuHj 
day  him.  This  satisfied  the  populace,  and  they  gave  him  in 
consequence  the  title  of  Poplicola,  or  the  peoples*  friend.  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  soon  convened,  and  Spuriuf 
Lucretius,  the  fiither  of  the  sainted  Lucretia,  was  chosen 
consul  in  the  place  of  Brutus.  But  the  venerable  old  man 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  in  f 
few  days  he  died.  Marcus  Horatius  was  then  chosen  in  hii 
room.  It  is  recorded  as  a  worthy  act  of  the  consul  Marcus, 
that  as  he  was  dedicating  to  Jupiter  the  temple  which  had 
Oeen  erected  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  he  was  suddenly  informed 
that  his  son  was  dead.  But  so  intently  was  the  fiither  en« 
grossed  with  the  religious  solemnities,  that  he  simply  replied, 
'*Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him,''  thus  honoring 
the  gods  above  Ms  son. 

The  banished  king  Tarquinius,  soon  marched  with  a  vasl 

•  The  Tisitor  to  Boiiie  will  find  the  Yeliaii  hiU  near  the  Palatliie.    Ike 
?U  fiacra  passes  over  it  «id  the  Aroh  of  Titos  stands  upon  its  sammit 
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Binifloan  anny  against  Rome,  aod  drove  the  Romana,  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  liber  to  meet  him,  back  into  the 
dty.  The  Romans  destroyed  the  wooden  bridge  by  which 
they  effected  thdr  retreat,  and  thus  cut  off  the  pursuit  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  Etruscans  conmienced  a  vigorous  si^^  of  the 
city.  A  young  Roman,  Caius  Mudus,  resolved  to  £ree  hia 
country  from  the  impending  peril  by  the  assassination  of  the 
invading  Etruscan  king  Porsenna.  In  disguise  he  penetrated 
the  hostile  camp  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  an 
Etruscan  officer,  whom  he  mistook  for  the  king.  He  was 
arrested  and  threatened  with  the  most  excruciating  torture 
unless  he  would  answer  every  question.  The  young  man 
tibrust  his  arm  into  a  fire  which  was  burning  upon  an  altar,  and 
held  it  unmovable  until  it  was  consumed  by  the  fierce  flame. 

"See  now,**  said  he,  "how  littie  I  care  for  your  torments/* 

The  king,  amazed  at  such  fortitude,  looked  upon  the  young 
man  admiringly,  and  said : 

"  GU)  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  iiyured  thyself  more  than  me. 
Hiou  art  a  brave  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome,  unpun- 
ished and  free.'' 

Caius  replied,  "  For  this  thou  shait  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  aU  thy  tortures  could  have  extorted  from  me.  Three 
hundred  noble  youtiis  of  Rome  have  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mine  was  the  first  attempt.  The 
others  will,  each  in  his  turn,  lie  in  wait  for  thee.  I  warn  thee, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well." 

Porsenna  was  alarmed,  and  proposed  peace  on  terms  which, 
though  humiliating,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Romans. 
Ten  noble  young  men  and  ten  noble  maidens  were  surrendered 
to  the  Etruscans  as  a  pledge  that  the  peace  should  be  faith 
fidly  kept.  One  of  these  maidens  was  named  Clodia.  She 
encouraged  her  companions  to  escape  from  the  Etrusoan 
camp,  and  being  pursued,  as  they  reached  the  Tiber,  they 
{dunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Bn< 
the  Romans  oroud  of  unblemished  ^th,  sent  them  all  htLck, 
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Porseniia,  marvelmg  more  than  ever  at  the  oounige  <^  Iht 
Roman  maidens,  and  the  honor  of  the  Roman  Senate,  gave 
OloBlia  her  liberty,  and  not  only  sent  her  home  free,  but  allow- 
ed her  also  to  choose  a  certain  nmnber  of  the  young  men  to 
accompany  her.  She  selected  Uiose  of  the  moat  tender  age» 
and,  thns  escorted,  returned  to  Rome.  Cains  was  rewarded, 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  with  an  extensive  grant  of  land;  and  a 
Btatne  was  erected  to  doslia  on  a  conspicnons  point  of  the 
sacred  way. 

Tarqninias,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  aid  from  Porsenna, 
tamed  to  the  Latins,  soath  of  Rome,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
engaging  thirty  cities  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  Sabines,  oo* 
eupying  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  also  united  with  the 
I^atins,  and  Rome  was  again  seriously  imperiled.  Hie  crisis 
demanded  energetic  action,  and  the  nobles,  takii^  advantage 
of  it,  appointed  one  of  the  consuls,  Titus  Lardus,  Mast^  of 
the  People^  and  invested  him  with  dictatorial  power.  Th^ 
hoped,  by  means  of  this  dictatorship,  to  regain,  their  lost  pr» 
rogatives.  Tlie  hostile  Latin  force  was  encanq>ed  on  the  banha 
Lake  Regillus,  but  a  few  miles  south  from  Rome.  Tarqniniua 
and  his  son  relied  upon  this  army  as  their  last  hope.  Hie  Ro> 
mans  and  Latins  had  be^  for  many  years,  at  peace,  and  inter- 
marriages  had  been  fi^uent  between  them.  Beft>re  hostilities 
eommenced  it  was  mutually  agreed,  between  the  contending 
parties,  that  the  Latin  women,  with  their  viigin  dau^ters, 
might  leave  their  Roman  homes  and  return  to  their  country- 
men, and  that  the  Roman  women,  who  had  married  Latins, 
might  leave  their  Latin  relatives  and  return  to  Rome  if  they 
wished.  But  all  the  Latin  women,  excepting  two,  remained 
m  Rome;  and  all  the  Roman  women,  without  exception,  took 
their  daughters  and  returned  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 

A  great  battle  was  now  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Re> 
gillus.  Livy  gives  this  battle  the  date  of  499  years  before 
Christ.    Li  reference  to  this  battle  Niebuhr  says: 

**It  was  a  conflict  between  heroes,  like  those  in  the  Iliad. 
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AS  the  heroes  meet  hand  to  hand,  aod  by  them  the  viotorj  ki 
thrown  now  into  one  scale  and  now  into  another,  while  tho 
troops  fight  without  any  effect.'' 

Two  divine  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  the  most  momen- 
tons  janctnre  of  the  bloody  fray,  are  reported  to  have  appear- 
ed on  milk-white  steeds,  and,  sweeping  down  whole  batallions 
of  the  Latins,  to  have  given  a  signal  victory  to  the  Romans. 
The  son  and  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinios  were  both  slain  upon 
that  &tal  fidd;  and  Tarquinins  himself,  in  despair,  fled  to 
Camie,  a  dty  of  the  Greeks,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  in  a  state  of  inextricable 
confusion.  Approaches  only  to  accuracy  can  be  attained. 
These  poeticsA  tories  have  undoubtedly  a  foundation  in  fitot, 
but  how  much  is  mere  embellishment  can  never  now  be  known. 
Some  of  the  laws  enacted  at  this  time  continued  for  ages,  and 
were  barbaric  and  inhuman  in  the  extreme.  A  creditor,  unable 
to  collect  his  debt,  was  authorized  to  arrest  his  debtor  and 
bring  him  before  the  court.  If  no  one  would  be  his  security 
the  poor  debtor  was  imprisoned  for  sixty  days,  with  a  chain 
wdghing  fifteen  pounds  upon  his  person,  and  fed  with  a  pound 
of  grain  daily.  During  these  sixty  days  of  imprisonment,  he 
was  brought  before  the  court  on  three  successive  maricet 
days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  to  see  if  any  one 
would  come  forward  for  his  release.  If,  on  the  third  day,  no 
friend  appeared,  he  was  either  put  to  death  or  sold  into 
slavery.  If  there  were  several  creditors  they  might,  at  thdr 
option,  instead  of  selling  their  debtor  into  slavery,  hew  his 
body  to  pieces. 

By  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  Snperbus  the  Romans 
lad  exchanged  the  monarchy  for  an  aristocracy.  But  the 
oommons  soon  found  that  this  aristocracy  was  as  insnpporta- 
Me  as  the  reign  of  the  kings.  Another  revolution  ensued,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  sought  for  in  vdn.  The  revolution 
assumed  the  character  of  a  servile  insurrection,  the  commons 
Mideavoring  in  a  body  to  escape  from  Rome,  like  the  Israelites 
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from  Egypt,  and  to  establish  a  new  nation  for  tlieoi8elv6& 
The  patricians,  alarmed  by  the  moyement»  oame  to  terms,  and 
appeased  the  commons  by  a  grant  of  privileges  wiuoh  they 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  The  hill  upon  whioh  these  condi- 
tions were  ratified,  was  forever  after  called  the  sacred  hill. 

By  the  pacification,  adopted  on  the  saci*ed  hill,  it  was 
agreed  that  five  officers  called  tribunes,  which  nomber  was 
•absequently  increased  to  ten,  should  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  that  they  should,  in  addition  to  other  privileges,  have  the 
power  of  a  veto  over  all  the  acts  of  the  senate.  This  was  e 
signal  popular  triumph,  and  the  commons  were  thus  gradually 
elevated  to  share  witii  the  patricians  the  honors  and  the  emol* 
oments  of  their  corn'oon  oountry.  The  ccmflict,  however,  be* 
tweeo  the  plebeians  aad  the  patrieiaDs  was  oontiniied  ibr  a 
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rpHE  dictator  was  appointed  for  six  months  only ;  t>ut  daring 
-"-  that  timo  his  power  was  absolute.  The  revolt  of  the  com- 
mooBy  and  the  oompromise  into  which  they  entered  with  the 
patricians,  seem  to  have  restored  affidrs  to  their  ancient  order. 
We  now  begin  slowly  to  emerge  from  the  mists  of  fable  into 
the  dearor  light  of  authentic  history.  The  tribunes  continued 
the  guardians  of  popular  rights^  while  the  senate  was  ever 
vigilant  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles.  From  this 
time  we  must  date  the  struggle  between  the  two  orders,  the 
plebeians  contending  for  equality  of  rights,  and  the  patricians 
for  aristocratic  privilege.  One  Spurius  Cassius,  who  was  now 
consul,  <Nr  pretor,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  which  was  confirmed  \\ 
the  most  solemn  rites. 

The  andent  annals  here  introduce  a  story  which  is  charao> 
teristic  of  the  times,  though  its  historical  verity  is  not  sua 
tained  by  subsequent  research.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a 
fiBB>na  in  Rome,  caused  by  the  revolt  of  the  people,  who,  in 
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their  attempt  to  abandon  their  oonniry^  liad»  of  oonne,  neg- 
lected the  oaltore  of  their  fields.  The  nobke^  who  had  great 
wealth,  parohased  large  qnantitieB  of  com  from  Sicily,  and  at- 
tempted to  extort  from  the  starmg  people,  in  en^ange  bit 
bread,  the  political  rights  they  had  gained  in  thdr  re?olt 
Cains  Ooriolanns,  a  haughty  patrician,  had  proposed  this  plan 
to  the  senate.  The  people,  exasperated,  would  hate  torn  him 
in  pieces,  bnt  he  fled,  and  repairing  to  the  VoWbd^  a  power- 
ful nation  south  of  Bcmie,  persuaded  them  tiiat  Borne,  in  a 
statA  of  famine,  oould  be  easily  subjugated.  The  Yolsoians 
raisAd  an  army  and  plaoed  it  under  the  joint  oonmand  of 
Ooriolanns  and  one  of  theur  own  Tetenm  warriors. 

This  army  marohed  upon  Borne,  and  moroilnwiy  wn^ng 
the  oonntry  without  its  walls^  encamped  before  liie  dty. 
Goriolanns,  thinking  flnt  his  quarrel  was  wiUi  the  eoaumms 
only,  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  the  noUes.  Beveml  em- 
bassies  from  the  city  were  sent  in  Tain,  imploring  the  olemenqy 
of  the  yiotoriousarmy.  At  length,  in  ttie  nddBtoC  general 
consternation,  a  noble  lady,  Valeria,  wlio  was  praying  in  the 
temple,  seemed  inspired  hf  a  sudden  thought  fkoot  the  gods. 
She  immediately  arose,  collected  a  band  of  Bomaa  WMitoons, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  ^Hrgilia^  the  wifleof  OoriolanuB. 
In  extreme  dejection  she  was  sitting  with  her  bhildiwi  and 
with  her  hnsbuid's  aged  mother. 

'^  We  haye  come  to  you,''  and  Valeria,  '^of  our  own  ac- 
cord. Neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  have  asat  us;  bnt 
Ood,  in  whose  temple  we  wmw  worriiiping,  fass  inspirsd  us 
with  the  thought  to  come  to  you,  that  you  may  joinas,  women 
with  women,  without  the  aid  of  men,  to  win  for  our  oovmtry 
a  great  deliverance,  and  for  oursehres  a  naine  glorious  abofe 
all  women,  even  above  those  Sabme  wives  <rf  old  who  stopped 
the  battle  between  theur  husbands  and  thear  MImib.  OcHne, 
then,  with  us  to  the  camp  of  Coriohmu%  and  let  us  plead  with 

him  for  mercy.'* 

Without  hewtanoy,  Vfapgilia  and  Vdnmnia,  tiie  mother  of 
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Coriolanns,  joined  the  matrons  in  this  patriotic  embaasaga 
Em^ging  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  oitj,  in  sad  and  solemn 
prooession,  they  direoted  their  Bt&pB  toward  the  Volsoian 
camp.  The  Volsoian  soldiers  looked  silently  on  with  pity  and 
▼eneration.  Coriolanos  was  found  in  his  tent^  surrounded  by 
Us  generals.  His  mother,  Yolumnia,  who  was  at  the  head  ^i 
the  train,  advanced  hesitadngly  to  meet  him.  Ooricdanus, 
astCMiished  at  the  sight  of  his  mother,  leaped  from  his  ohair 
and  ran  to  embrace  her.  She  with  her  hand  repelled  him, 
awning: 

^  Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  "vdiether  I  am  speaking  to 
an  enemy  or  to  my  son;  wheihw  I  stand  m  thy  oamp  as  thy 
prisoner  or  as  thy  mother.'^ 

Coriolanus  was  silent,  knowing  not  what  answer  to  maka 
Vofammia,  after  a  moment's  pause,  continued : 

^*  Must  it,  then,  be  that  had  I  never  borne  a  son,  Rome 
•ever  would  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  ^lemyf  that  had  I  re- 
mained childless  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free 
city?  But  I  am  too  old  to  endure  much  longer  either  thf 
ahame  w  n^y  misery.  Look,  however,  to  thy  wife  and  liqr 
children.  If  thou  pendsteet  in  thy  course,  thej  are  doomed  to 
an  untimely  death,  or  to  a  long  life  of  bondage'' 

His  wife  Virgilius  then  approached,  her  eyes  swollen  wilii 
tears,  and  leading  her  children  by  the  hand.  She  threw  heiw 
sdf  upon  heat  husband's  neck,  sobbing  passionately,  while  all 
the  Roman  matrons  wept  and  wailed.  Coriolanus  was  unman* 
Bed  and  conquered. 

^Oh,  mother,"  said  he,  *^what  hast  thou  done  to  me. 
Aine  is  the  victory,  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome, 
but  diame  and  ruin  to  thy  son.'' 

He  then  sent  back  the  matrons  to  Rome,  while  he  returned 
wtth  the  Yolsdans  to  their  own  territory,  where  he  remained 
fa  exile  until  his  death. 

It  was  about  this  time,  during  the  pretorship  of  G^Muios 
Oasaius^  that  the  agrarian  law  was  enacted,  which  has  eogroea* 
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•d  HO  much  of  the  attention  of  subeeqnent  ages.  TUb  kw. 
which  divided  the  pubfio  lands  among  the  people,  was  bitteriy 
opposed  by  the  nobles,  and,  in  revenge,  they  aoensed  Cascdus 
of  attempting  to  make  himself  king.  He  was  eonseqaentlj 
condemned  to  death,  bdng  first  scourged  and  then  beheaded 
His  house  was  destroyed,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
was  cursed. 

The  patricians,  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  the  ple- 
beians in  subjection,  succeeded  in  electing  their  own  partisans 
as  pretors,  and  in  preventing  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  conflict  the  oonmions  refused 
to  serve  as  soldiers,  as  the  British  commons,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  often  refused  to  furnish  money  for  the  wars 
which  the  aristocracy,  to  subserve  their  own  purposes,  were 
waging.  The  power  of  the  tribunes,  however,  was  only  of 
force  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  pretors,  by  name* 
less  outrages,  compelled  the  fitrming  population  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  At  length  they  gained  the  important  concession  that 
the  patricians  should  choose  one  pretor,  and  the  plebeians  the 
other.  The  conflict  between  the  plebdans  and  patricians  had 
become  so  strong  that  at  length,  in  an  eventful  battie,  the  ple- 
beians refbsed  to  fight,  and  submitted  to  an  ignominious  de- 
feat, rather  than  gain  a  victory  which  would  only  redound  to 
the  increased  influence  of  their  aristocratic  foes.  For  a  period 
of  seven  years  the  nobles  filled  their  place  in  the  pretorship 
with  some  member  of  the  Fabian  fiunily,  one  of  the  most  opu- 
^t  and  haughty  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  of  Rome ;  fbr  even 
then  Rome  had  her  ancient  nobility.  These  haughty  scions  of 
patrician  houses,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  strong  in  sodal  rankM 
afiected  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  pretor  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  instead  of  recogniring  him  as  an  equal,  treated 
him  as  an  inferior  officer,  who  occupied  but  the  place  of  an 
assistant. 

The  reftisal,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  people  to  fight, 
and  the  disgracefiil  defeat  which  ensued,  opened  the  ayes  ef 
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die  nobles,  and  Quintus  Fabioa,  who  Wii8  their  pretor,  in  con- 
jnnotion  with  Caiua  Julius  the  pretor  of  the  people,  madt 
■Qoh  strenuooB  endeavors  to  regain  the  popular  fiivor,  thai  ha 
measurably  snooeeded  in  effiioing  that  animosity  which  threat 
enedeven  the  stability  of  the  state.  In  a  war  which  soon  en- 
•ned,  some  new  territory  was  grasped.  To  please  the  peop!ei 
one  of  the  Fabii,  tlien  pretor,  proposed  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided in  equal  portions  among  the  plebdans. 

*^It IS  just,"  said  he^  ^thC  t-hose  should  have  the  land,  fagr 
whose  sweat  and  blood  it  has  been  gained.'* 

Hie  noUes  were  exasperated  that  FaUns  should  tbos  atNHi* 
don  their  cause,  and  reviled  him  as  an  apostate  and  a  toriMoat. 
But  the  more  the  potriflians  abused,  the  more  the  plebeians  ap- 
phaded.  The  eonfiiet  beoame  so  Utter  that  the  whole  fiunilj 
of  Fabii,  three  hundred  and  aiz  in  number,  with  plebeian  fill* 
lowers  amountii^  to  four  ihoosand,  emigrated  from  Borne  and 
■otiiled  OQ  the  river  Crimera,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Tiber  but  a  few  miles  from  Rome.  Two  years  had  hardly 
ehyaed,  aftor  this  emigration,  ere  the  Etruscans,  a  powerful 
BoghbotiDg  natioD,  fiaQ  iq>on  the  in&nt  settlement  by  eorpriae 
and  merdkssly  massacred  them  alL  The  viotorious  Etruscans, 
ravaging  the  a^aoent  oomi^,  advanced  to  the  walla  of  Rome 
and  laid  siege  to  the  ci^.  After  many  bloody  but  indecisive 
oonfliets,  a  truce  was  altered  into  whkdi  continued  fi>r  for^ 
years.  The  struggle  between  the  people  and  tAe  noUes  was 
stiB  ever  living;  though  with  viurying  success,  with  ebbs  and 
foods,  the  popular  cause  was  steadily  gaming  strength. 

According  to  Italian  story,  in  the  year  499  before  CSiriat, 
Rome  was  in  sndi  peril  from  the  allied  assaults  of  two  nations, 
the  iWqnians  and  the  Sabines,  that  the  senate  resolved  to  !»• 
▼oke  the  pow^  of  a  dictator.  Rome  was  indeed  menaced 
with  ruin.  One  of  the  pretors,  Lucius  Minncius,  in  oommand 
of  the  Roman  army,  had  been  lured  into  a  narrow  deffle,  where 
the  mcrantains  rose  around  lum  to  inaccessible  heists,  apoo 
•fwy  side  except  throng  the  narrow  entrance,   lliis  passage 
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the  enemy  had  effeotnally  blockaded,  and  the  destruction  N 
the  army  seemed  sure.  Should  the  army  be  destroyed  Rome 
would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  senate  met 
in  consternation  to  deliberate  upon  this  danger. 

'^  There  is  but  one  man,''  it  was  said,  ^'  who  can  deliver  us. 
That  man  is  Ludus  Quintius  Cincinnatus ;  and  him  we  must 
invest  with  dictatorial  power.'' 

A  deputation  was  immediately  sent  to  inform  Cincinnatus 
who  was  an  impoverished  patrician,  of  his  appointment.  He 
was  found  occupying  a  little  cottage  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  'Hber,  cultivating,  with  his  wife  RadHa,  a  small  plot  of 
ground. 

'^  We  bring  thee,"  said  they,  ^^  a  message  of  great  import- 
ance from  the  senate.  Put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest 
recdve  it  with  becoming  dignity." 

Attended  by  his  wife  he  went  into  his  cottage,  and  changed 
his  apparel,  and  then  presented  himself  agmn  before  die  depu- 
ties. 

^^Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Qnintius  Cincinnatus,"  said  the 
deputies.  ^^The  senate  hath  appointed  thee  master  of  the 
people,  and  calls  thee  to  the  city.  The  pretor  and  the  army, 
in  the  country  of  tiie  ^Equians,  are  in  great  danger." 

Cincinnatus  without  hesitancy  accept^  the  perilous  office, 
and  tenderly  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  saying,  ^^I  fear,  my  Ra- 
dlia,  that  this  year  our  little  fidds  must  remain  unsown." 

A  boat  was  in  readiness  to  convey  him  across  the  Tiber. 
The  senate,  with  an  immense  concourse  of  the  populace  of 
Rome,  awuted  him  on  the  opposite  bank.  Cincinnatus  inmie- 
diately  ordered  every  man  in  Rome  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
be  enlisted.  A  poor  man,  from  the  ranks  of  the  fi>ot  sol- 
diers, Ludus  Tarquitius,  who  had  displayed  much  raergy  and 
bravery,  was  appointed  chief  general  under  the  dictator.  With 
such  energy  were  tiiese  measures  pressed  forward,  that  befbrt 
f  unset  the  whole  army  was  assemUed  in  the  fidd  of  Man. 
Bvery  eddier  took  with  him  food  for  ^re  days;  and  twdre 
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itakes.  The  evening  twilight  had  hardly  diaappeared  ere  thii 
force,  80  suddenly  ooUected,  commenced  its  maroh.  Before 
midnight  thej  reached  the  outposts  of  the  enemj.  Immedi« 
atefy  disincmnbering  themselvee  of  thw  baggage  (hey  oaih 
tioasly  surrounded  the  hostile  camp,  and  each  soldier  oom- 
menoed  digging  &  ditch  and  planting  his  stakes.  This  work 
was  commenced  with  shouts  which  penetrated  the  camp  of  the 
beleaguered  Romans,  filling  their  hearts  with  joy.  They  reoog- 
nized  the  voices  of  their  fiiends,  and  ezdaimed : 

^'  Rescue  is  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  the  Romana.** 
Immediatdy  aallying  from  their  intreochments,  they  made 
so  fieroe  an  assault  that  the  JBquiana  were  not  aUe  to  inter- 
net the  works  which  Cinetnnatns  was  so  effectively  throwing 
up.  Through  the  whole  ni£^  the  fight  and  the  labor  buted, 
ttnd  with  the  morning's  dawn  the  ^uianfl  saw,  to  their  gteai» 
•onsteniation,  that  they  were  surrounded.  A  shooomAiI  de- 
Aase  was  impossible,  and  they  asked  for  merqy.  CinHnnatna 
demanded  the  ^ffiquian  chief  and  his  two  leading  geoerala  to 
be  delivered  to  hkn  in  chains;  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  hostile  army,  abandoning  their  doaks,  thmr  arms,  and  all 
tbair  baggi^^  were  compelled  to  pass  under  the  jcke^  which 
consisled  of  two  q>earB  set  iq;MJght  and  a  third  laahed  aeroaa, 
and  were  thus  sent  home  in  nakedness,  confusion,  and  ahame. 

OiBdnnatus  now  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  aocom- 
panied  by  his  own  troops  and  by  the  army  be  had  so  nobly 
rescued.  The  exultation  in  the  metropolis  was  boundless. 
The  conqueror  rode  in  a  chariot,  with  the  ohiefii  of  the 
iBquiana  led  in  chains  before  Imn.  At  the  door  of  every 
house  in  tbe  streets  of  Rome  tables  were  spread  with  j^un- 
dant  refireshments  for  the  soldiers.  This  astounding  victory, 
Booording  to  the  Roman  legenda,  was  the  work  of  bat  a  day. 
Gnoinnatus,  with  his  army,  marched  out  one  evening  and 
returned  the  next.  The  conqueror  now  laid  aside  his  diotato* 
rial  fowet  and  returned  to  iiia  fieum,  refusing  all  that  wealth 
wUoh  the  senate  was  xealous  to  lavish  upon  faioL    The  time 
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of  thiB  oveot  18  plaoed  id  the  Roman  legends  abont  460  jetLti 
before  Christ. 

War  soon  again  ensaed  against  the  JBk]uian8  «ind  Vol* 
sdans  united.  The  pretor,  Appius  Claudius,  a  haughty  aris- 
tocrat, hated  hj  the  people,  led  the  Roman  army.  The  dis- 
contented  soldiers  refused  to  fight,  and  retreated  before  the 
enemy,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  running  away,  in  an 
affected  panic,  even  at  the  first  onset.  Appius,  flaming  with 
indignation,  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fugitives  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  heaped  upon  them 
contemptuous  reproaches.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his  exas- 
peration was  so  intense  that,  by  the  aid  of  some  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, he  first  seized  and  executed  every  caption  of  one 
hundred  men  who  had  fled ;  then  every  standard-bearer  who 
had  lost  his  colors  was  put  to  death ;  and  then  he  decimated 
the  whole  host,  executing  every  tenth  man.  Even  this  rigor 
would  hardly  have  been  condemned,  so  scrupulous  were  the 
Romans  upon  points  of  military  disdpline,  had  not  Appius 
been  regarded  as  the  inveterate  foe  of  popular  rights,  and  the 
unrelenting  advocate  of  aristocratic  privilege.  The  tribunes, 
accordingly,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  impeach,  brought  him 
to  trial,  as  the  enemy  of  the  people.  His  doom  is  not  known. 
Tradition  is  contradictory.  Whether  he  killed  himself  in 
prison  to  avoid  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  or  whether  be 
escaped,  and,  after  years  of  exile,  returned  to  take  a  part  in 
public  afi^rs,  can  not  now  be  ascertained. 

For  many  years  Rome  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very 
deplorable  state.  Ilie  surrounding  nations  defeated  her 
armies,  and  repeatedly  plundered  all  the  region  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city.  A  terrible  pestilence  again  and  again 
swept  the  land.  The  woes  of  the  whole  country  for  a  time 
were  such  that  ther^  was  a  cessation  of  the  hostility  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  But  as  better  times  dawned 
upon  the  country  the  old  conflict  was  revived,  and  the  oomii 
mons  seemed  disposed  to  demand  a  radical  reform  in  the  cob* 
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•titutioD  of  the  state,  by  which  they  shonld  enjoy,  in  aL 
respects,  equal  rights  with  the  patricians.  They  demanded, 
through  the  tribunes,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be 
ohosen,  fire  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  patricians,  and 
that  by  them  a  constitution  shonld  be  drawn  up,  conferring 
equal  political  rights  upon  all  orders  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  nobles,  as  ever,  were  unrel^iting  in  their  opposition 
to  any  encroachments  upon  their  prerogadves.  The  young 
nobles  of  Rome,  like  their  predecessors,  the  young  nobles  of 
Athens,  were  fond  of  congregating  in  dubs.  Conscious 
aristocracy  ^ves  sel^confidence,  and  selfconfidence  givi»s 
strength.  These  young  nobles  were  skilled  in  martial  exer- 
eises,  bold  and  domineering.  By  acting  in  a  body  diey 
repeatedly  broke  up  the  meetings  of  the  commons,  and  drove 
them  from  the  forum.  The  son  of  Cincinnatus  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  these  aristocratic  riots.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the 
tribunes.  Ejeso,  as  this  young  man  was  called,  was  proved 
to  be  of  grossly  riotous  character,  and  even  to  have  caused 
death  in  one  of  his  frays.  The  indignation  of  the  people  was 
so  strongly  roused  against  him  that,  apprehensive  of  con- 
denmation,  he  forfeited  his  bail,  which  was  very  heavy,  and 
fled  before  his  trial  came  on. 

The  young  nobles  from  rioters  became  conspirators.  They 
courted  the  commons,  speaking  politely  to  them,  paying  them 
those  delicate  attentions  with  which  the  rich  and  noble  can  so 
easily  win  the  regards  of  the  poor  and  humble.  Ksoso,  in 
exile,  held  constant  conmiunication  with  them,  and  gathered 
around  him  a  band  of  adventurers  from  all  quarters.  With 
this  force  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  that 
Keso  should  surprise  Rome  at  night;  the  young  nobles  in 
the  dty  were  to  be  prepared  to  rise  and  join  the  assailants ; 
the  tribunes  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons  were  to 
be  massacred,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians 

I  to  be  restored. 

Diough  the  conspiracy  was  suspected,  and  the  tribunea 
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were  warned  of  the  perk,  no  effectual  measures  of  protection 
were  adopted.  The  assault  was  actually  made,  and  the  catjj 
for  a  few  hours,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  repelled,  and  all  were  either  slain  or  sub- 
sequently executed.  Cindnnatus  was  again  called  fh>m  the 
plow  and  chosen  consul  by  the  nobles.  But  his  oharactar 
appears  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  The  death  of  his 
son  EaBso,  by  the  hands  of  the  commons,  exasperated  him, 
and  his  thirst  for  vengeance  seemed  insatiaUe.  Distinctly  he 
declared  to  the  commons  that  during  his  oonsulship  no  consti- 
tution should  be  accepted  granting  the  plebdans  equal  rights 
with  the  patrimns. 

The  JEqmaxm  and  the  Ydsdans  were  now  pressing  the  city, 
and  for  a  short  time  this  conmion  danger  silenced  the  internal 
strife.  The  Sabines  joined  the  allies  against  Borne,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  commonwealth  were  at  a  low  ebb ;  but  the 
tribunes,  taking  advantage  of  these  perils,  gained  a  very  im- 
portant pcunt  in  securing  henceforth  the  election  of  ten  instead 
of  five  tribunes.  The  confiised  and  contradiotoiy  annals  of 
those  days  all  agree  in  rquresenting  the  strife  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nobles  as  very  bitter.  The  nobles  boast  of  the  use 
they  made  of  the  dagger  in  silendng  their  enemies ;  the  assem- 
otifls  of  the  people  were  broken  up  by  riotous  violence;  the 
oommoDS  were  ejected  from  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  mobbed 
in  their  own  dwellings;  their  wives  and  daughters  insulted 
in  the  streets  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  mansions  of 
the  nobles  were  generally  built  upon  the  hills  of  Borne,  and 
•troogly  constructed  like  separate  fortresses,  which  oould  bid 
delianoe  to  any  sudden  attados.  Victims  of  the  malice  of  the 
Boblei  were  often  secretly  seised  and  concealed  in  the  dnn^ 
goons  of  their  casdes  where  they  miserably  perished.  At  one 
tSmA  nine  eminent  men  who  had  espoused  tfie  oaose  of  tbo 
nacelle  were  burned  aUve  in  the  drcns. 

Hie  tribunes  now,  to  secure  unanimity  in  their  action  as 
dsfenders  of  die  popular  cansa,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
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Mlih  that  they  would  never  oppose,  bnt  would  with  entirv 
mmnJTnity  support  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  their  num- 
ber. One  of  the  tribunes,  Lucius  Icilius,  then  proposed  a  hiw, 
that  the  Aventme  hill,  which  was  just  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  original  dty,  should  be  allotted  to  the  commons  forever^ 
as  their  exdusiye  quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  still 
public  property,  not  having  yet  been  divided.  Some  of  the 
nobles  had  built  upon  these  lands,  while  other  parts  were  still 
overgrown  with  wood.  The  Aventine  hill  was  one  of  the 
steepest  and  most  easily  fortified  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  and  if 
phced  In  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  commons,  would  ren- 
der  them  as  impregnable  in  their  stronghold  as  were  the  pa- 
tricians when  entrenched  upon  the  other  hills  of  the  metropolis. 
The  tribunes,  very  prudently,  before  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  consideration  of  the  commons,  where  it  would  be  sure  to 
provoke  stormy  debate,  submitted  it  to  the  consuls,  urging 
them  to  present  it  to  the  senate,  and  claiming  the  privil^e  of 
supporting  the  measure  before  that  patrician  body,  as  counsd, 
m  behalf  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  hoping, 
it  is  snd,  thus  to  appease  the  commons  and  to  avoid  the  ezecu' 
tion  of  the  Agrarian  law,  which  required  the  division  of  the 
poMc  lands  among  the  people,  voted  for  the  measure.  This 
triumph  of  the  plebeians  was  deemed  an  achievonent  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  most  imposing 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  law  engraved  upon  a  tablet  of 
brass  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  MIL 

By  this  law,  all  of  the  Aventine  hill  was  allotted  to  the 
commons,  to  be  thmr  freehold  for  ever.  The  people  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  their  grant,  and  before  the  year  was 
dosed,  the  eminence,  a  large  swell  of  land  embradng  many 
acres,  was  covered  with  their  dwellings. 

He  patridans  now  planted  themselves  firmly  against  al- 
lowing  the  plebeians  any  share  in  the  revision  of  the  constitu* 
tkm.  For  ages  this  conflict  between  equality  and  privilege 
fuid  been  raging,  with  only  such  occasional  shifting  of  the 
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ground  as  the  progreBS  of  events  introdnoed.  Hie  peopk 
pressed  the  nobles  so  hard  that  they  were  at  length  compelled 
to  consent  that  three  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  Oreeoe 
to  collect  such  information  respecting  the  laws  of  the  Oreek 
states,  as  might  aid  them  in  their  new  modeling  of  thegoyem- 
ment.  The  return  of  these  commissioners  opened  the  battle 
anew.  But  the  commons  were  defeated,  and  the  reyision  of 
the  constitution  was  intrusted  to  ten  men,  all  selected  fiom 
the  patrician  order.  The  commons,  however,  had  the  privi^ 
l^ge  of  choosing  five  of  these  men,  though  tbej  could  only 
choose  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  termioa- 
tkm  of  a  conflict  which  had  agitated  Rome  for  ten  years.  It 
oonqncnously  shows  the  strength  of  the  aristocratic  power,  and 
the  slow  steps  by  which  the  people  beat  back  its  encroach- 
ments. ^The  laws  of  a  nation,"  says  Qibbon,  ^fiirm  the  moat 
instructive  portion  of  its  history.''  The  annals  of  the  past 
have  no  teachings  more  valuable  than  these  conflicts  of  popu- 
lar rights  against  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  rank. 

The  ten  patricians  empowered  to  draft  a  ooaititation 
eagerly  ccmmenced  then*  work.  As  aids  they  had  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  their  own  country,  and  the  uifbrmatioa  which  the 
commissioners  had  gleaned  in  Oreece.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
mcnths  the  articles  they  had  agreed  upon,  were  inscribed  upon 
ten  tablets  and  set  up  in  a  oonsfucuous  place,  where  al  could 
read  them  and  suggest  any  amendments.  The  commissJonere 
Estened  to  the  suggestions  thus  made,  adopted  such  amend- 
ments as  they  approved,  and  then  submitted  the  constitution 
to  the  approval  of  the  patricians  as  they  were  represented  in 
the  senate,  and  to  the  commons  assembled  in  a  body  called 
the  centuries.  Thttr  work  was  accepted,  and  the  constitution 
thus  ratified  was  engraved  on  twelve  tablets  of  brass  and  set 
iq>  in  the  comitium — ^the  hall  for  all  great  public  gatherings. 
Ibese  tablets  remained  for  centuries  the  foundation  for  ail 
Roman  law,  and  were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  in  a  wpint  of 
\  and  wisdom,  or  they  could  not  have  been  so  generailv 
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•ooeptaUe.  From  the  scanty  fragments  alone  which  now  re> 
■lain  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  jndgment  respect- 
ing the  whole  code. 

The  ten  men,  or  decemvirs  as  thej  were  called,  continued 
in  power  for  one  year  and  administered  the  government,  with 
tfie  law  of  the  twelve  tables  as  their  guide,  to  g^meral  accept- 
ance. The  change  in  the  executive,  which  the  new  arrange- 
ment introduced,  amounted  simply  to  having  ten  consuls 
instead  of  two.  And  though  the  plebeians  occasionally  iiuo^ 
eeeded  in  having  some  of  their  number  elected  among  the 
decemvirs,  these  few  plebeian  office-holders,  through  the  influ- 
ences of  bribery  and  flattery,  were  easily  secured  uO  support 
the  measures  of  the  nobles.  Thus  the  patrici&as  were  soon 
again  exulting  in  thdr  ascendency.  Though  the  decemvirr 
were  chosen  annually,  they  were  in  all  respects  kings  during 
their  short  reign.  Bach  one,  whenever  he  appeared  in  publiC| 
had  faiB  twelve  lictors  to  walk  before  him,  bearing  the  ax  and 
the  rods,  the  emUems  of  sovereignty.  All  having  bound 
tiiemaelves  by  an  oath  to  support  the  measures  of  the  majo^ 
ity,  they  were  diielded  effectually  from  all  nunority  reports. 

Tlie  patricians  now  l>^came  more  and  more  oppressive  and 
niBolent.  The  young  men  of  that  class,  haughty  and  dissolute, 
revded  in  the  utmost  lioentiousness  of  indulgence,  and  the 
wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  plebmans  suffered  many  out- 
rages. An  insulting  law  was  oiacted  prohibiting  marriagea 
oecween  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  the  dose  of  the  see- 
ond  year  of  the  decemvirate,  the  decemvirs  had  arrogated  so 
much  fowear  that  they  attempted  to  perpetuate  thdr  reign  by 
reusing  to  rengn  thdr  posts,  or  to  make  any  preparation  for 
the  eleotion  of  successors.  The  outrages  became  so  intolera 
tde  tiiat  many  of  the  commons  fled  from  Rome  and  took  reflige 
inMmg  the  surrounding  nations.  At  l«igth,  a  signal  outn^ 
roused  the  people. 

There  was  in  Rome  a  young  lady  of  remarkable  beauty, 
■amed  Vmrima.    She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
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army,  of  plebeian  iHrth.  She  was  betrotked  to  the  iihintrioyi 
tribune,  Ladas  Icilios,  who  had  secared  the  paaaaga  of  the 
hiw  for  assigomg  the  Aveutine  hill  to  the  oommona.  One  of 
the  decemvirs,  Appios  Claudius,  a  patrioian  of  very  arrogant 
character,  cast  his  eye  upon  this  lovely  maiden,  and  burned 
with  the  desire  to  possess  her.  As  she  was  one  day  passing 
through  the  streets,  attended  by  her  maid,  one  of  the  freed- 
men  of  Appius  seized  her,  declaring  that  she  was  his  slave 
Lucius  Yirginius,  the  fitther  of  the  maiden,  was  then  absent 
with  the  army  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Sabines. 

As  the  young  lady  was  grasped  by  the  kidnappers,  the 
nurse  cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  of  people  were  soon 
gathered  in  the  streets,  eager  to  defend  her  from  wrong.  J% 
was  a  genuine  case  for  the  exercnse  of  die  ftigitive  olave  law 
of  Rome;  and  the  law  must  take  its  course.  The  fteedman 
dragged  the  trembling  maiden  before  his  former  master,  the 
deoemvir  Appicn  Olaudius,  ^o  was  to  decide  the  ease,  m 
which  he  himself  was  the  in&mous  daimant,  simply  making 
me  of  one  ot  his  former  slaves  aa  his  agent.  It  was  oontended 
before  this  tribunal  that  the  maiden's  real  mother  had  been 
the  skve  of  the  freedman,  and  that  the  wife  of  Lneios  Vbgin- 
Ins  having  no  children,  had  adopted  this  oUld,  who  being  the 
cfaHd  of  slave  parents  was  the  property  of  aaother  person. 

The  friends  of  the  maiden  plead  for  a  postponement  of  the 
trial,  urging  that  her  &ther  was  absent,  engaged  in  the  oanae 
of  the  oommonwealth— that  they  would  send  inatantly  for 
him,  and  that  in  two  days  he  would  be  in  Rome.  They^  ther^ 
fore,  entreated  that  she  might  be  restored  to  her  home  and 
friends  until  the  day  of  triaL  ^^  Expose  not  her  flur  fiune  to 
reproach,"  they  imploringly  cried,  by  placing  her  pecaon  in  the 
possesfflon  of  a  man  of  whose  character  nothing  is  known. 
But  Appius  Claudius,  eager  to  get  poeseeslon  of  hia  viotOM, 
assuming  an  air  of  candor,  said : 

**  The  law  is  just  and  good,  and  nmst  be  maintained,  How 
tids  maiden  bdonjifs  either  to  her  fkther  or  to  her  maatar 
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Bvt  as  her  fiither  ib  not  here,  who  but  her  master  oaii  have 
any  title  to  hst.  Let  her,  therefore,  remiun  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  claims  to  be  her  master,  till  Ludos  Virginias  arrive. 
She  shall  then  be  brought  before  mj  judgment-seat,  and  her 
oaose  impartially  tried.'' 

This  dedsion  would  give  Appius  Claudius  ample  time  to 
aooomplish  his  infiynous  desires.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  the 
onde  of  the  maiden  i^>peared,  and  also  young  Idlins,  to  whom 
•be  was  betrothed*  They  spoke  so  vehemently  against  the 
outrage  about  to  be  perpetrated,  surrendering  the  hdpleaa 
tnaiden  to  those  who  daimed  her  for  purposes  well  under- 
stood, that  Olandius  was  alarmed,  a{qmhendve  of  a  mob,  and 
was  compelled  sli|^tly  to  retrace  his  stqM. 

^^XJpon  second  thou^t,**  said  he,  **in  my  great  regard  £ir 
the  r^;fat8  of  firthen  over  their  children,  I  will  let  the  cause 
remain  until  to^norrow.  But  if  Ludus  Yirgimua,  the  reputed 
fttber,  does  not  then  q>pear,  let  Idlius  and  his  feUows  dis- 
lincdy  understand  tiiat  I  will  suppcHrt  the  laws,  and  tiiat  fik 
oatic  violence  shall  not  prevail  over  justice.'* 

Tbtts  the  unhappy  Tirginia  was  saved  for  the  moment,  and 
her  ftiends  set  off  in  the  greatest  haste  to  summon  her  fiither. 
llMy  were,  however,  compelled  to  give  heavy  seouri^  that 
die  should  be  brou^t  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius  Claudius 
the  next  day.  The  messei^^  reached  the  camp  that  evening, 
and  the  fiither,  half  distracted  with  the  news,  le^>ed  upon  his 
horse,  and  was  instantiy  on  his  way,  with  the  utmost  speed, 
toward  Rome.  But  hardly  had  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  hooft 
ceased  to  reverberate  through  the  camp,  ere  a  messenger  arriv* 
ed  from  Claudius,  urging  the  tribunes,  in  command  of  the 
army,  to  forbid  the  departure  of  Virginius.    But  it  was  too 


In  the  dawn  ct  the  morning  Virginius  reached  his  home, 
and,  at  a  glance,  saw  the  desperate  state  of  affairs.  Under 
the  fiNrms  of  law  he  was  to  be  robbed  of  his  daughter,  and  she 
was  to  be  handed  over,  as  a  hedplees  slavey  into  the  arms  of 
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ptttiidan  Itist.  He  Roman  matrons  gathered  around  him  in 
sympathy,  as  with  a  dejected  conntcnance,  and  clothed  in  the 
mean  attire  of  a  supplicant,  he  led  his  daughter  to  the  tribunal 
where  aristocratic  insolence  trampled  with  contempt  upon  all 
popular  rights.  Earnestly  the  woe-stricken  &ther  plead  for 
his  child,  while  Idlius  aided  him  with  that  fervid  eloquence 
idiich  love  inspired.  The  matrons,  who  had  followed  Viiw 
ginia  to  the  court  room,  listened  silently  and  in  tears. 

But  Claudius,  fired  by  passion,  and  feeling  strong  in  aristo- 
oratic  power,  was  deaf  to  every  appeal,  and  remanded  Vlr* 
ginia  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  claimed  hw  as  his  slave. 
A  band  of  armed  patricians,  calling  themselves  the  friends  of 
law  and  order,  were  present  to  prevent  any  rescue  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  enforce  the  decree.  Lucius  Yirginius,  in  despair, 
begged  permission  of  the  court  to  speak  one  parting  word  to 
his  child.  His  request  was  granted.  Approaching  the  weep- 
ing Virginia,  as  if  to  impress  one  last  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  the 
noble  Roman  drew  from  his  bosom  a  poniard  and  plunged  it 
into  her  heart,  exdaiming : 

^*  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child,  ^  keep  thee  free." 

Then  turning  to  Appius  Claudius,  he  brandished  the  crim* 
Boned  weapon,  saying,  ^^  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the  curse 
of  this  blood." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  conftision  the  scene  created,  Yir- 
ginius rushed  through  the  crowd,  though  Claudius  called  out 
loudly  to  seize  him.  He  effected  his  escape,  uid,  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  nq>idly  to  the  camp  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to 
avenge  his  wrongs.  Idlius,  the  lover,  and  Numatoris,  the 
uncle  of  the  maiden,  bore  her  blood-stained  body  into  tlie 
streets  and  exhibited  it  to  the  people.  Their  indignation  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  great  tumult  was  excited  and 
the  infamous  Claudius,  in  disguise,  with  difficulty  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  the  masses  c£  the 
people  making  common  cause  with  Yirginius.  Tlie  soldierSi 
seeing  Virginius  enter  the  canq>,  his  dress  disordered  and 
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Haiiied  with  Uood,  and  the  gory  knife  m  hifl  hami^  Ihtened 
aigerlj  to  his  storj.    One  eonunon  feeling  of  rage 
thdr  breasts.    Orasping  their  arms  and  oniiurling  their 
muBy  they  oommeooed  their  march  toward  Rome. 

As  they  entered  the  oity,  the  popdaee  gsthored 
them,  and  the  whole  united  body  of  soldiers  asd 
■mxdied  to  the  Ayentiiie  hill,  where,  in  their  own  proper  home, 
ihej  establidied  their  quarters.  Here  by  aeohmition  liiey  re- 
pudiated the  whole  body  (d  deoemyirs,  damaoding  tint  they 
shoold  immediately  resign  their  posts,  and  elected  ten  tribmHS 
to  protect  the  ri^ts  <tf  the  people.  Another  portmi  4tf  the 
anny,  which  was  mider  the  command  of  leilins,  hearing  the 
■lory  of  this  ontngOi  pmrsned  the  same  course,  and  pressing  to 
Ae  ATcntine  hill,  joined  their  comrades,  and  also  chose  ten 
tribmes,  making  twenty  in  aD.  In  the  mean  time  the 
was  conTened.  The  twenty  tribmies  deputed  two  of 
mmiber  to  con&r  with  the  senate.  The  patriiwuis,  alarmed  ai 
tfie  trianqA  which  the  popalar 
hard  to  regain  their  lost  ascendency. 

Tlie  patrician  decemyirs  reAised  to  resign,  and  the  i 
eratie  senate  sostained  them  in  their  rcfiisaL  The 
now  united  as  one  man,  supported  by  the  army,  and  ( 
bjr  00  h<^y  a  cause,  findmg  that  nothii^  was  to  be  done  to 
satisfy  them,  left  a  garrison  in  charge  of  the  ATentine  htB,  and 
In  military  array  marched  unopposed  through  the  city,  and 
passing  ont  at  the  CoIUne  gate^  agam  established  themselves 
vpon  the  sacred  hilL  Men,  women,  and  dUldren  fi>Uowed  in 
4iis  imposing  procession,  so  that  Rome  was  nearly  emptied  of 
Kb  populace.  Tlie  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  was  thns 
ttreatened;  for  the  city  would  now  fiill  an  easy  prey  to  any 
he  who  should  iuTade  it. 

'Hie  patricians  were  alarmed  and  yielded,  and  the  deoem- 
An  resigned.  Idfius,  frantic  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  b» 
Irothed,  demanded  of  the  d^utation,  consisting  of  Valerias 
and  Horalins,  sent  by  the  patrioians  to  the  sacred  hill,  the  Itfw 
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of  the  deoonvirs.  The  patrioiaos,  to  conciliate  the  commoos: 
had  sent  two  of  the  friends  of  popolar  rights  as  oommis- 
ttoners. 

^^  These  decemvirs,''  said  he,  *^are  pnblio  enemies,  and  we 
will  have  them  die  the  death  of  sadi.  Give  them  up  to  na» 
liiat  they  may  be  burnt  with  fire.'' 

More  moderate  oounsds,  however,  soon  prevailed.  The 
Tttigeftd  demand  was  withdrawn,  and  the  commons  returned 
to  Rome,  satisfied  with  the  expulsicm  of  the  patrician  decern* 
virs  from  office.  Ten  tribunes  were  now  elected  from  among 
the  commons,  and  invested  with  enlarged  powers.  The  form 
of  the  old  government  was  essentially  again  restored,  and  two 
magistrates,  with  the  title  of  consuls,  were  dected  and  invested 
with  supreme  power.  This  was  a  new  HUe^  for  before  this 
lime  the  consuls  had  been  called  pretors,  or  captains-generaL 
Both  of  these  consuls  seem  to  have  been  elected  by  general 
•offirage,  and  so  much  strength  had  the  people  acquired  by 
their  firmness  and  moderation,  that  both  of  their  candidates, 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatins,  were  elected ;  and  thus  the  gov* 
emment  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  devoted  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  tho 
patricians. 

A  new  constitution  was  now  drafted,  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  two  conflicting  orders,  and  place  them  on 
a  lootmg  of  entire  equality.  The  whole  community  meeting 
in  one  general  assembly  of  plebeians  and  patridans,  were  de- 
clared to  be  supreme,  and  their  decree  was  constitutional  law. 
Still  it  was  the  privilege  and  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  the 
•enate  to  sanction  this  decree.  The  annals,  however,  of  those 
distant  days  are  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a 
distinct  line  of  narrative.  We  simply  behold  through  all  the 
intense  nagemess  of  the  patricians  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
privileges,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  commons  watched 
over  their  own  rights,  and  the  fimmess  with  which  they  en- 
deavored to  enforce  them.    Various  measures  were  adopted 
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whiKmt  any  apparent  intention  to  break  down  the  distinctioB 
betvreen  the  commons  and  the  noUes,  bnt  simply  to  place  the 
two  orders  on  terms  of  equality.  But  the  very  ezisteooe  of 
the  two  dislnict  orders,  as  reoognized  powers  in  the  state,  was 
the  inentaUe  prehide  to  eternal  warfiure.  There  can  never  be 
harmony  without  the  recognition  of  mureraalfimtennty.  Two 
orders  in  the  state,  with  a  gulf  between,  necessarily  become 
eonffictii^  forces.  Equality  of  rights  is  the  conier«toQe  of 
the  giM^  of  national  harmony.  The  existence  of  an  enslayed 
dass  in  oor  own  land,  comparatively  few  in  numbers  as  that 
dass  is,  who  are  deprived  of  the  rights  iriuch  their  more  for* 
tmiate  brethren  enjoy,  is  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  <^  neariy 
aB  our  national  troubles.  Even  with  the  new  constitution  the 
Ashonoring  law  was  permitted  to  stand  which  declared  the 
marriage  of  a  plebeian  with  a  patrician  to  be  unlawftal — base 
and  unhdy  ama^amaticm.  The  bloodlees  revolution,  however, 
whkdi  had  thus  taken  place  hi  behalf  of  the  people  was  maiii» 
ftetly  very  great. 

Appius  dandius  was  now  shj^ed  out  from  the  rest  ''f  the 
degraded  decemvirs  and  impeached.  Powerftd  in  wetuJL  and 
rank,  he  gathered  a  band  of  armed  young  nobles  around  him, 
and  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  The  charge  broug^ 
against  this  infamous  man  shows  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
then  nobly  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  Roman  dtisens.  Claudius 
was  indicted  for  having — 

^*In  a  question  of  personal  freedom  assumed  that  the  pre- 
sumption was  in  &vor  of  slavery ;  in  having  wiyudged  Vir* 
ginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  free, 
instead  of  regarding  her  as  entitied  to  her  freedom  till  ah 
was  proved  a  slave." 

Hie  guilty  decemvir  was  thrown  into  jail  to  await  his 
trial  The  &ats  were  known  to  all,  and  an  ootraged  com* 
fflunity  demanded  his  punishment.  There  was  no  escape,  and 
(he  wretched  man  antidpated  justice  by  committing  suicide.* 

*  8qq1:  is  the  aoooant  Livy  gives,  ilL  68     Dionysinfl,  however.  Btatei^  it 
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SpnriuB  Oppias  aho,  one  of  the  oolleagnes  of  Clan  ^ns  in  the 
decemvirate,  underwent  a  similar  &te.  ffis  tyranny  had  been 
insupportable.  In  a  freak  of  passion,  withont  any  extenuating 
oaose,  he  had  ordered  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier  to  be 
cruelly  scourged.  The  other  decemTirs,  intimidated  by  this 
severity,  fled  from  Rome,  losing  all  their  property  by  confi»> 
ctttion. 

The  patridans  were  now  prostrate,  and  the  good-natured 
people  b^an  to  pity  them.  This  animated  the  hopes  of  the 
patricians,  and  assisted  by  those  of  the  people  who  fitvored 
their  cause,  they  renewed  the  struggle  which  had  already 
continued  through  many  ages.  The  aristocracy  again  devel« 
oped  unantidpated  strength,  and  took  a  firm  stand  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  new  constitution  from  going  into 
effdct.    The  commons  retaliated  by  saying : 

^  If  you  patridans  will  not  have  the  constitution,  we  will 
at  least  keep  matters  as  they  now  are.  We  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  implidtiy  trust.  We  have  ten  true  and  sealous 
tribunes,  the  leaders  of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  We 
win  retam  these,  and  then  the  patridans  can  gain  but  littie  by 
thdr  opposition.'* 

4«»  tliAt  U  WM  the  genemi  opinto  tfaAl  Otonduis  wm 
by  ovte  of  Hm  tribuBia 
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eonUOIB  AT  HOMB  AND  WABS  ABBOAOl 
Fbom  433  b.  a  to  318  b.  c. 

€v  AM  ABWfooBAOT^-DaiAnt  or  rmrn  Pij«BAM.>Onira«ui  ot «  Fjem* 
€MAn  A«AiMT  PopvLAB  BiAKit.— Ths  OmoB  ov  OnnoB^— Ih  Dmpotml—Im- 
tahoh  or  Tm  Oaulb.— Dbtbat  or  vn  Boman  Abmt— 4)aok  or  Bomc— Sn»i 
or  vn  CArnoL*— Tntin  or  PBAOB.^MAnjiiiu— Hm  PuLAiraHBorr  Am  Gov- 

OmVAIIOK^— DMrOIBM  or  0AMXLLUI.~OO««irWr  or  TBM  PElTBBNATIAMt«^WAm 

wm  «n  BAwnni.— DBAtTO  av  «n  Oavdihb  FoBBk— Maok a 
mra.— OHABAomMTio  Bomam  Pbidb  avd  Huomm. 


rpHE  inherent  strength  of  an  aristooraoy,  so  k>ng  as  it  i 
-^  any  of  its  pristine  vigor,  is  ever  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  instrmnents  of  government,  and  one  of  the 
most  impregnable  barriers  to  the  advance  of  popular  eolight- 
(BDment  The  sagamons  few  can  only  hold  the  many  in  sub- 
jection by  keeping  them  in  ignorance.  One  man,  who  has 
deer  vision,  can  easily  dominate  over  an  hundred,  if  he  can 
but  succeed  in  plucking  out  their  eyes.  By  skill  and  cunning 
the  patridans  succeeded  in  pladng  their  own  mea  in  the  con* 
folate,  and  in  setting  aside  the  popular  constitution.  AiBiirs 
speedily  returned  to  their  old  state,  and  the  two  orders  of 
patricians  and  plebdans  were  rendered  more  distinct  and 
antagonistic  than  ever  before.  The  plebeians  were  again 
exposed  to  violence  and  insult.  Haughty  and  dissolute  young 
nobles,  organized  in  dubs,  supported  one  another  in  their 
ovitrages.  The  commons  complained  bitterly,  but  they  found 
no  man  adequate  to  act  as  thdr  leader  in  breasting  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  powerful  aristocracy.  The  patricians  ever  rallied 
with  entile  unanimity  in  support  of  the  assumptions  of  their 
party,  and  so  great  was  the  strength  of  unity  of  acticm,  the 
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pride  of  high  birth,  the  power  of  patrkian  oktba,  and  of  iidB 
in  the  use  of  martial  weapons,  that  the  oommonSi  notwith 
Btanding  their  great  preponderance  in  nnmbersi  were  atiB 
bdd  in  a  state  ct  humiliating  subjection.  The  nobles  wero 
large  slaveholders,  and  in  those  days  of  darkness  oonld  easily 
arm  their  slaves  in  their  defense.  No  man  oonld  save  himself 
from  perpetual  annoyance,  and  often  from  the  grossest  out- 
rages, but  by  withdrawing  aU  o{qK>siti(«  to  patriomn  inso- 
lence. Thus  all  but  the  very  boldest — the  martyr  q>irit»-<^ 
were  completely  subjugated.  But  noUes  who  thus  live^ 
dwell  upon  a  volcano  ever  heaving. 

We  can  not  follow  in  detail  the  tedious  conflict.  A  bold 
man,  C.  Canulieus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  length  nerved  hie 
ooUeagues  to  demand,  with  him,  ^^  that  the  consulship  should 
be  thrown  open,  without  distinction,  to  the  members  of  both 
orders."  This  led  to  a  tumult,  in  which  the  commons  in  a 
body  rallied,  left  the  city,  and  established  themselves  on  ths 
other  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  patridans,  alarmed^  agno 
yielded,  and  consented  to  a  compromise,  abrogating  die 
insulting  law  whidi  prohibited  marriages  between  the  two 
orders,  and  making  other  concesmons,  which  were  refaiotantty 
accepted  as  terms  of  peace. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  woild*s  history 
in  which  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Perides,  and  Socrates  were 
performing  their  immortal  parts  in  waning  Greeoa  A  new 
office  was  at  this  time  organized — ^that  of  the  censorship.  It 
became  an  office  of  most  formidable  power.  Though  nomin> 
ally  the  censor  was  but  to  take  a  register  of  the  number  of 
citizens  and  their  taxable  property,  he  in  reality  oould  dedde 
the  rank  the  citizen  was  to  hold,  could  put  what  valuation  he 
{leased  upon  his  property,  and  arbitrarily  dedde  the  rate  of 
tazatiim.  From  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal  It  b  diffl* 
eult  to  oonceive  of  a  despotism  much  more  crushing  than  this. 
He  who  reAised  to  obey  the  censor  could  be  degraded  and 
ntterly  ruined.     The  censors  bad,  in  addition  to  thes»  appall 
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lig  powers  of  despotism,  the  entire  charge,  as  stewards^  of 
tfie  reyennes  of  the  state. 

About  this  tiine  there  was  a  great  fiimine  in  Rome,  and  the 
distress  was  so  severe  that  large  nnmbers  of  the  poorer  people 
oommitted  stiidde  by  throwing  themselyee  into  the  Tiber.  A 
wealthy  commoner,  Sp.  Mnlius,  purchased  quantities  of  graiiii 
nd,  by  its  gratnttoiis  distribution  to  the  starving,  made  him 
telf  BO  popular  that  the  patricians  were  very  apprehensive  duU 
lie  might  secure  his  election  as  a  plebeian  consuL  To  avert 
this  danger  they  appouited  the  old  yet  energetio  CSnoinnatus 
dictator.  Mounting  his  horse,  the  iron-nerved  old  man  rode 
into  the  streets,  surrounded  by  a  military  array  of  weil  aimed 
young  nobles,  and  ordered  die  arrest  of  MsbBus.  The  illustri- 
ous  plebeian,  conscious  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  endeavored 
to  escape,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  murdered.  Cin- 
einnatus  defended  the  foul  deed  by  saying : 

^  MsbUus  had  aimed  at  making  himself  king.  To  meet  this 
danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator.  I  had  purposed 
to  bring  M»liu8  to  trial ;  but  as  he  reftised  to  obey  my  sum- 
mons, he  was  lawfully  slain.^ 

The  power  of  the  dictatorship  quelled  aH  serieos  tnmolt. 
It  is  stated  in  the  ancient  annals  that  during  these  contenti<Mis 
many  of  the  patricians  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  thus 
became  the  idols  of  the  people.  The  patridans,  as  a  body,  re- 
garded those  who  thus  forsook  thdr  ranks  as  degraded,  and 
cast  them  out  of  their  synagogues.*  Still  the  commons  were 
gradually  growing  more  rich,  intelligent,  and  powerful. 

The  accounts  which  the  ancient  writers  give  of  wars  waged 
by  the  Romans,  during  these  ages,  are  by  no  means  reliable 
Many  of  the  triumphs  loudly  vaunted  are  demonstrably  &ba 

*  Oloero  exiyreoBes  some  doubt  raqwottng  this  alleged  fraternizatian  of 
ariiloarBli  with  plebetaDs.  He  deems  it  so  improbeble  that  he  thinks  ihf 
ttary  imiflt  hasve  been  ioTented  by  the  plebeians.  But  this  was  oertainlj  tiM 
case  fai  the  Fkeoofa  rerdution.  There  were  no  more  earnest  adTOcates  sf 
»0fwikri%falit:iaQlflrabeiaandLafi^etHi 
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loai.  Stffl  Neiblrar,  with  ddai  aad  aagaeity  ne^er  wirpiaMdi 
has  drawn  out  a  general  outline  of  the  oonfliots,  which  oonvey 
aU  the  iufiMrmation  upon  that  subject  whicb  it  is  now  possible 
(oattain.  The  JBqnians  and  Vobcians  had  long  beea  the  most 
finmidable  foes  of  Bom0|4ttid  they  often  at  this  time  carried 
their  phmdering  oonqueats  up  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  whole  nugestic  valley  of  the  Po^  q[ureading  out  between 
Ike  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  ooniitit^itingiin  lovdiness  of  scen- 
ery, salubrity  o£  dimatCi  and  £artility  of  soil,  one  of  the  most 
&y<Nred  reg^<His  iqKm  the  sur^Aoe  of  our  globci  was,  at  this 
period,  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  ligurians,  and  Umbriansi 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  wariike  nations.  Of  these  remote  re- 
gions of  the  north,  Rome,  slxugg^ing  against  her  immediate 
neighbors,  knew  but  fittle.  About  fixur  hundred  yean  before 
Oirist,  immense  bands  of  wild,  savage  men,  shaggy,  and  al* 
most  as  brutal  as  bears  and  wolves,  eame  pouring  down  from 
France,  that  called  Oaul,*  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
with  viotoiious  arms  overran  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  planted 
themselves  upcm  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  waters.  Gradually 
pressing  onward  in  thdr  conquests  they  ^>proaohed  R<Hne^ 
menacing  the  city  with  subjugation  and  destmctioQ. 

These  Qanls,  with  an  army  seventy  thousand  ttroog,  d» 
▼astating  the  whole  region  through  which  they  passed,  were 
lapidly  descending  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Romans,  in- 
formed of  their  i4>proach,  in  great  alarm  raised  forty  thousand 
troops,  many  of  whom  were  raw  recruits,  crossed  the  Tiber  to 
the  right  bank,  and  marched  to  meet  the  foe.  But  the  Gk^uls 
had  crossed  the  river  in  its  upper  brandies,  and  were  moving 
^wn  the  left  banL  The  Roman  generals,  when  apprised  of 
this,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  For  many 
miles  above  Rome  the  Tiber  was  not  fordable,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 

^  Acoording  to  Uwj,  v.  84,  Sfi^  H  was  881  jMra  before  ObilBt  tbat  tte 
Ctawlt  in  rmt  nanben  croased  both  tbs  Alps  and  the  ApeiuuEiaP  IWra 
em,  however,  bot  little  leUanoe  be  ptooed  ia  tbaie  fMiiots  I 
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Imisportation  of  bo  large  a  foroe.  The  Roman  territory  di£ 
WfOt  theo  extend  more  than  fiitj  miles  from  the  city  in  any 
direction,  and  in  the  north  its  limits  were  very  narrow. 

The  Roman  army  hast^ied  by  forced  marches  back  to  the 
flity,  crossed  the  rirer  without  a  mementos  delay,  and  had  ad- 
▼anoed  bat  twelve  nules  from  Rome  up  the  left  bank  when 
tbey  mel  the  Chrals,  elated  with  success,  pressing  forward, 
eager  for  carnage,  o(mflagration,  and  plunder.  Upon  the  pre> 
cqntous  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Tiber,  tlw  Romans  awaited  their  foes.  The  Gauls,  in  over* 
powering  numbers,  with  hideous  yells  rushed  upon  them. 
After  a  short  conflict  the  Romans  were  everywhere  routed. 
Kany,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  awftd  carnage,  plunged  into 
tibe  Tiber,  and  ^ideavored  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore. 
But  the  Gkrals  overwhdmed  them  with  thdr  javelins,  and 
ttearly  the  whole  army  was  destroyed.  A  few  breathless, 
kfeeding  fl^tives  reached  the  city,  conveying  tidings  of  the 
cwM  dkaster.  The  city  was  now  defenseless.  This  decirive 
betOe  waa  fought  the  18th  of  July,  890  years  before  Christ. 

The  Gaab  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  in  cutting 
cK  the  heads  of  the  slain,  to  convey  them  to  their  homes  as 
VMisdiold  ornaments  and  lasting  memoriab  of  their  val<»r. 
The  next  day,  like  wolves  who  had  already  lapped  blood,  they 
eame  rushmg  upon  Rome.  Hie  dtizens  fled  in  all  directions, 
taking  with  them  such  of  thdr  effects  as  they  could  easily  re> 
move.  A  picked  band  of  soldiers  was,  however,  thrown  into 
the  citadel  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  When  the  Ghiuls 
i»roed  the  gates  and  entered  the  dty  they  found  the  streets 
aearly  empty.  They  immediately  spread  themselves  in  all  di- 
rections,  plundering  and  destroying.  The  mass  of  the  Romans 
bad  escaped  to  Veii,  a  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
some  fifteen  miles  firom  Rome.  A  number  of  old  men,  of 
venerable  character  and  senatorial  rank,  unable  to  aid  m  the 
defense  of  the  dtadd,  and  deeming  it  beneath  their  digmty  to 
safe^  in  flight,  met  together  and  took  a  solemn  oath  bf 
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which  they  devoted  themselyes  to  death  fbr  die  aooor  of  thely 
eountry.  Arraying  themBdvefi  in  thdr  senatorial  or  sacerdo- 
tal robes,  gorgeously  onbroidered,  according  to  the  cnstCNn  of 
the  times,  they  took  their  seats,  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy,  in  the  gateway  of  his  house. 

The  Gauls  were  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  these  TeneraUe 
mcE^  arrayed  in  splendor  such  as  they  had  never  seeo,  and 
they  doubted  whether  they  beheld  mortals  or  whether  the 
gods  had  descended  for  the  defense  of  the  dty.  One  of  the 
barbarians  cautiously  drew  near  M*  PajMrius,  and  began  lever- 
ently  to  stroke  his  long,  white  beard.  The  Roman  noble,  faidig> 
nant  at  such  &miliarity,  neariy  cracked  the  skull  of  the  Gaul 
by  a  blow  with  his  ivory  scepter.  The  Gaul  instantly  out  him 
down  with  his  sword.  This  was  the  signal  for  *  general  mas- 
sacre, and  aU  the  old  moi  were  speedily  slain. 

The  barbarians  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  citadd  on 
the  Capitoline  hilL  The  immense  rock  rose  then  finHn  the 
plain  and  the  Tiber's  banks  in  a  precipitous  oHfl;  accessible 
but  by  one  path.  By  this  approach  the  Gaub  attempted  to 
storm  the  fortress,  but  were  rqyulsed  with  much  alaQgfater. 
Tbey  then  blockaded  the  hill,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  starve 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  spread  their  devastations  through 
all  the  surrounding  region.  Thus  weeks  passed  away,  while 
the  Gktuis  were  plundering  and  destroying  far  and  wide;  ex- 
tending their  conquests  even  into  the  present  territory  of  Na- 


In  the  meantime  the  ](lomanB  who  had  taken  reftige  at  Vdi, 
began  to  recover  a  little  from  their  consternation  and  to  or- 
ganise  in  preparation  to  attack  the  foe.  The  city  of  Ym  mm 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  some  fifteen  miles,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  above  Rome,  which  dty  was  then  ahaost  m 
tirdy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  heroic  ycnng  man, 
Pontius  Cominius,  wishing  to  open  communication  between 
the  garrison  in  Rome  and  the  troops  which  were  being  or- 
ganised at  Ydi,  by  night  floated  down  the  liber,  and  sooceed 
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•i  in  aBoe&ding  the  prediNitotis  <£ff  of  the  Ci^tolme  hOl,  bj 
dgg^ng  footholes  in  the  soil  and  grasping  the  boshes  wfaioh 
sprung  up  here  and  there  along  the  face  of  the  asoent  He 
was  sncoessfhl  in  this  perikms  adventnre,  and  returning  bythe 
wsjr  in  which  he  oamoi  regained  Yeii  in  safety. 

In  the  morning  the  Ghrals  saw  evidence  that  some  one  had 
dambered  up  the  fiuse  of  the  preoipioe,  and  they  resolved,  b j 
the  same  path  to  make  an  assault.  Hie  spot  was  not  gnarded, 
fcr  it  had  been  deemed  inaocesaUe.  At  midnight,  in  profbmid 
riknce,  a  picked  band  of  the  Qaub  ocmmienoed  drndnng  the 
cBffl  So  noisdess  was  their  ap|N:oadi  that  even  the  watch- 
dogs in  the  Roman  camp  gave  no  ahum.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  were  three  t^nples  reared  to  the  guardian 
gods  of  Rome  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  ICnerva.  In  the  temple  of 
Juno  some  geese  were  kept,  which  were  deemed  sacred  to  that 
goddess-  As  the  story  goes,  these  geese,  by  some  insdncti 
perceived  the  approadi  of  danger,  and  b^gan  to  flap  their 
wii^  and  to  cackle.  A  Roman  officer,  M.  Manlius,  aroused 
by  their  unusual  agitation,  sprang  up,  caDed  his  comrades,  and 
ran  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  the  head  of  a  Gaul  just  rising 
above  the  brow  of  the  pre(^ice.  Rushing  upon  him  he  dashed 
the  rim  of  his  shidd  into  lus  fiu)e  and  plunged  hhn  headlong 
down  the  diff  As  the  savage  fdl,he  swept  down  others,  who 
were  behind  him  in  his  path,  and  the  Romans,  crowding  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  hurling  down  missiles  of  every  kind, 
easfly  r^ulsed  the  foe  with  great  slaughter.  For  six  or  seven 
months  the  blockade  was  continued,  and  yet  thore  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  of  starving  out  the  garrison.  Autumnal  fevers 
taged  in  the  camp  of  the  besi^ers,  and  dedmated  their  ranks. 
Kews  also  arrived  that  the  Venetians  were  overrunning  the 
territory  in  Btruria,  which  the  Gkuls  had  conquered,  and  were 
establishing  themsdves  in  power  there.  The  Oauls,  under 
these  drcumstances,  were  anxious  for  some  excuse  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire.    The  Romans,  also  humiliated  and  beggared. 
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were  soHdtotii  fin*  peace  on  afanost  any  terms.    Famine ' 
etaring  them  in  the  face,  for  their  provisions  were  nearly  eon- 
•nmed,  and  they  knew  not  where  to  look  for  more 

Both  parties  h&ng  thus  eager  to  terminate  the  strife,  and 
Bdther  being  oonsdoos  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  other, 
terms  of  peace  were  easily  agreed  npon.  The  Romans  offered 
•  large  snm  of  money  to  fhe  Gknls  if  they  would  retira 
Promptly  the  unexpected  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  barba- 
rians assuming  an  air  of  triumph,  waved  their  banners,  and 
with  shouts  and  trumpet  peals  prepared  to  raise  the  siege. 

A  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold  according  to  the  story, 
was  to  be  paid.  As  the  barbaric  chieftain  was  weighing  the 
treasure,  the  Roman  commissioner,  Q.  Sulpidus,  complained 
tfiat  the  wdghts  were  not  &ir«  The  Gaul  haughtily  threw  his 
massive  broadsword  upon  the  heavily  laden  scale  which  the 
gold  was  to  lift. 

^  And  what  do  yon  mean  by  that  ?"  inquired  Sulpioins. 

**  VcB  metis  €886^  proudly  answered  the  GhiuL 

Rome  was  subdued,  and  diere  was  no  remedy  but  to  sub- 
mit to  the  wrong.  Laden  with  plunder  the  Gauls  returned 
across  the  Apennines.  The  Romans  were  so  humiliated  in 
view  of  this  defeat,  that  after  issuing  innumerable  versions  of 
the  story,  each  of  which  redounded  less  and  less  to  th^  shame, 
they  at  last  settled  down  upon  the  entirely  apochryphal  narra- 
tive, that  while  the  gold  was  bdng  weighed  out  the  Roman 
army  from  Veil  approached,  under  Oamillus,  attacked  the 
Gauls  at  the  sword's  point,  recovered  the  ransom,  and  pat 
every  individual  of  them  to  death,  so  that  not  one  was  left 
to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the  tidings  of  the  unpar^llded 
slaughter.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  boastful  stories  with 
which  the  Romans  of  a  more  modem  date,  garnished  the  sqh 
idchers  of  thdr  fitthers. 

The  evidence  is,  however,  conclusive  that  the  Gaub  retired 
wHh  their  plunder,  leaving  Rome,  and  much  of  the  sorround' 
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log  regpon,  an  entire  denolation.  As  the  iugitiTe  Romaoi  re* 
tonied  from  Veii  they  were  so  much  dqjeoted  id  view  of  the 
moldering  miiis  of  their  oitj— f<Nr  the  torob  of  the  Gaol 
had  ooQsumed  every  thing  that  fire  woold  bom — that  thef 
aerionsly  contemplated  abandoning  the  ate  entirely,  and  tak* 
ing  mp  their  residenoe  at  VoiL  After  modi  deUbecatUNi«  k 
was  decided  to  remain  at  Rome;  and  vigoroosly  the  recoa* 
ainietion  of  the  city  was  conunenoed.  Bat  the  Bomans  were 
BOW  so  weakened  in  power  and  diminished  in  nnmbers,  that 
they  were  kioessantly  attacked  by  maraoding  bands  from 
neij^iboring  semi4Mirbarie  tribes  and  natjons.  It  was  probB- 
bly  this  wliich  led  them  to  adopt  the  wise  poliqr  of  iaoorpor* 
ating^  as  dtiaens,  emigrants  from  every  qoarter,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  very  gencrons  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  gov* 
emmenti  giving  to  every  head  of  a  ftmily  a  fivm  of  aboot 
seven  acres,*  and  allowing  sUme  to  be  quarried,  and  timber  to 
be  felled  freely,  from  any  of  the  poUio  lands  iar  porposes  of 


At  one  time  the  Vdscians  came  npon  the  ci^in  soch  namp 
bers  that  the  Romans  were  blockaded,  and,  as  nsoal  in  every 
hour  of  peril,  appointed  a  dictat<Mr.  Oamillns,  who  was  thus 
faivested  with  milimited  power,  ordered  every  man  into  the 
iisld  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  a  midni^  maroii 
they  emerged  ftx>m  the  walls,  feD  npon  the  Y  dsdans  in  the 
darkness  of  the  earliest  dawn,  attacked  them  in  front  and 
rear,  and  cot  them  down  in  merciless  carnage.  Hie  viotote 
were  w^Hng  their  bloody  swords  when  they  heard  that  anotk 
er  army  was  i^roaching  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
fiver.  CamiUns  allowed  his  troops  not  a  moment  for  rest*  bu 
traversing  the  intermediate  space  with  apparently  tireless  sin 
ews,  met  the  Btroscan  foe»  intoxicated  and  disorganiaed  ui  the 
fdmider  of  Sutriam,  a  dty  which  they  had  just  captnred.  His 
eonquering  l^ons  sw^t  the  streets  crowded  with  the  riotous 
baeohanals,q>eedily  regaining  the  city,  and  the  Etruscans  niis> 
a]Neosorgioiiiid240feetmltogtiibj  ISO  feet  ia  I 
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mbly  perished.  Manj  petty  wars  ensued  wtiich  Livy  ni* 
DQtely  describeSi  but  whioh  are  now  unworthy  of  mention. 

The  Roman  law  m  fitvor  of  the  patrioian  creditor  and 
agamst  the  plebdan  debtor,  was,  as  we  have  before  narrated, 
atrocious  in  the  extreme.  M.  Manlius,  the  same  man  who  had 
dashed  the  Gaul  over  the  predpice  with  his  shield,  and  had 
thus  saved  the  capitol,  and  who  by  this  act  had  gained  great 
honor  and  renown,  was  one  dsny  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  when  he  saw  a  captain  who  had  served  under  him, 
and  who  had  been  a  distinguished  sddier,  seiaed  by  a  patri- 
dan  for  debt,  and  dragged  through  the  forum  as  a  slave,  to 
toU  in  his  creditor's  work-shop.  Manlius.  indignantly  protest* 
ed  against  the  outrage,  legal  though  it  was,  and  paying  tha 
debt  upon  the  spot  himself,  emandpated  the  debtor.  This 
deed  greatly  added  to  his  popularity,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  began  to  proclaim  him  loudly  as  their  protector.  Maa- 
Bus  sold  a  portion  of  his  property  at  auction  to  raise  ready 
money,  and  dedared  he  would  never  again  see  a  fellow-dtiEen 
made  a  slave  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  prevent 
ing  it.  In  a  short  time  he  saved  four  hundred  debtors  from 
davery  by  advandng  money,  without  requiring  any  interest. 

Manlius  was  now  enthroned  in  the  love  of  the  people,  and 
they  called  him  with  one  voice  their  &ther.  Hie  patridans 
were  alarmed,  fearing  that  through  his  popularity  he  might 
attain  political  office  and  power.  To  arrest  this  peril  they  de- 
dared  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  senate,  which  they  controUed,  to  appoint  a  dictator.  Oos- 
ius,  who  had  once  before  hdd  the  office,  summoned  Manlius 
before  him,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  He  was  soon  brought 
to  trial  under  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  and 
was  arraigned  before  a  court  composed  of  plebdans  and  patri> 
cians. 

Ckmducting  hia  own  defense,  he  doquendy  first  brou^t 
Ibrward  four  hundred  debtors  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
slavery;  then  he  exhibited  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom 
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hb  hftd  shin  in  single  oombst  on  the  field  of  battle;  he  theo 
presented  to  the  oonrt  forty  rewards  he  had  reoeiyed  from  the 
state  for  his  heroic  exploits;  among  these  were  eight  gar- 
lands of  oaken  leaves,  in  attestation  of  his  having  saved  the 
fives  of  eight  Roman  dtisens.  Some  of  these  men,  whose 
fives  he  had  saved  were  also  produced  in  court.  Finallji  he 
kared  his  own  breast  and  exhibited  it  covered  with  soarsi  from 
wounds  received  in  defense  of  his  country.  It  is  noi  strange 
that  the  court  should  have  reftised  to  condemn  a  man  who 
eould  present  such  a  defense. 

But  the  dictator  summoned  another  court,  composed  of 
the  patrioianB  alone.  By  them  ManHus  was  promptly  con 
demned  as  a  traitor,  and  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rooki 
Us  house  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  diiqprace  attoohed  even 
10  the  name.  This  victory  of  the  patricians  greatly  confirmed 
their  power.  The  commons  had  now  lost  aU  heart  and  were 
in  despair,  while  the  patricians  were  becoming  eqpialj^  strong 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"  Bnt  freedom's  baftlle  oaoe  began, 
Beqoastiied  ttcn  WwWHwg  ibre  to  son, 
Thoqgfa  ba£Bed  oft  fa  ever  woo." 

Even  the  tribunes,  chosen  expressly  for  the  inrotecCioB  of 
p<qnilar  rights,  abandoned  thmr  offices,  which  only  exposed 
them  to  odium,  without  enabling  them  to  accomplish  any 
good.  The  leading  commoners  generally  declined  standing 
candidates  for  a  position  of  utter  unpotency.  Under  these 
circumstances  two  young  men,  bold  and  enthusiastic,  C.  Li* 
cinius  and  L.  Sextius  were  elected  among  the  ten  tribunes, 
licinius  was  from  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  plebeian 
fiumlies,  and  was  emboldened  by  that  consciousness  of  powei 
which  great  wealth  ever  gives.  Sextius  was  a  young  man  of 
congenial  spirit,  and  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Licinius. 
These  two  young  tribunes  came  forward  with  the  intrepid  de- 
mand that  one  of  the  two  consuls  should  ever  be  chosen  from 
:  the  plebsians,  who  were  fiur  more  numerous  than  the 
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patricians,  and  whose  rights  it  was,  oonseqnently,  at  least  ba^ 
portant  to  protect.  The  whole  Hody  of  tribunes,  strengthen- 
ed hj  these  leaders,  joined  in  the  demand. 

This  audaoioQS  proposal  astounded  the  nobles  and  roused 
tbeir  most  ireful  opposition.  A  scene  of  extraordinary  anar- 
ehy  and  strife  ensued.  The  commons,  with  ever  increasing 
enthusiasm,  rallied  around  thdr  fearless  leaders.  Lidnius, 
emboldened  by  the  support  he  was  reodving,  added  to  his 
requisition,  and  demanded  that  the  commons  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  sacerdotal  office  as  well  as  to  the  consulship.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  conodve  of  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
with  which  the  patricians  Ustoied  to  these  requirements. 
The  popular  feeling,  in  fiivor  of  these  measures,  was,  however, 
fo  ardent  and  impetuous,  that  it  was  found  impoesiUe  to  resist 
H  by  any  ordinary  procedure,  and  the  patricians  ccmsequ^itly 
resorted  to  their  old  expedient  of  calling  in  the  stnmg  arm  of 
a  dictator. 

CamiUus,  the  most  unrelenting  foe  of  the  commons,  was 
inyeeted  with  dictatorial  power.  Rome  was  then,  as  ever,  at 
war  with  some  nei^boring  nation,  and  CamiDus,  pretend- 
ing that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  demanded  the  vigorous 
measure,  ordered  every  man  in  Rome  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  fdlow  him  to  the  field.  But  the  people,  aroused  and 
exasperated,  and  conscious  that  the  edict  was  merely  aimed  at 
thdr  own  subjugation,  refused  to  obey.  So  unanimous  was 
the  refusal  that  C^miUus  was  left  poweriess,  and  in  shame 
Tesigned  his  office. 

**  There  is  nothing,**  writes  Arnold,  **  viler  than  the  spurit 
which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristocracy.**  The  wh<d 
history  of  the  conflict  between  aristocratic  assumption  an 
popular  rights,  from  the  earKest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  hour,  does  but  eluddate  this  truth.  The  degrading 
telfishness  which  induces  pride  and  power  to  grasp  at  all  the 
good  things  of  life,  dooming  the  feeble  to  ignorance  and 
debasement,  is  worthy  of  all  detestation.    For  this  there  ii 
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m>  remedy  but  in  the  fraternity  the  gospel  incnlcatee — ^all  roeo 
are  brothers. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  conflict,  the  lioinian  bills  were 
carried*  But  when  the  people  met  for  choice  of  consnla 
under  this  law,  and  the  plebeians  chose  Sextos  for  their 
consul,  the  wrath  of  the  humiliated  patricians  burst  out  anew. 
But  the  conmions  stood  firm,  and,  for  a  time,  Rome  was 
serious^  menaced  with  civil  war.  At  length  beth  parties 
assented  to  a  compromise,  which  secured  temporary  peace. 
The  plebeian  consul  was  confirmed,  but  the  judicial  power 
was  sq>arated  firom  the  consular  office  and  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians.  Thus  terminated  a  struggle  of  ftve 
years'  duration.  But  the  commons  had  made  a  great  gain, 
ieouring  eligibility  both  to  the  consulate  and  to  the  sacerdotal 
office.  It  was  a  bloodless  victory,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
repnUic  the  c<msulship,  with  one  or  two  trivial  exceptions, 
oontinued  to  be  shared  by  the  commons.  Five  hundred  years 
Off  Roman  history  passed  away  without  producing  a  sing^ 
historian  or  philosopher.  By  the  dim  light  of  tradition,  and 
the  glimpses  we  can  catch  fix>m  Oreoian  narratives,  we  grope 
through  these  dark  ages. 

Hie  Romans  now,  year  after  year,  in  many  bloody  con* 
fficts,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  pushed  their 
oonquests  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
One  fierce  battle,  boieath  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius,  secured 
the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  Rome.  Here  again  was  developed  the  grasping 
Wfmt  of  the  patricians.  Of  the  territory  thus  gained,  three 
•ores  only  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  plebdans,  while  the 
great  fiuniHes  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  rest.  The  patri- 
cians were  slowly  but  perseveringly  endeavoring  to  regain 
thflir  lost  ascendency. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  commencing  his  conquests. 
His  victories  raiHdly  extended  fix>m  the  JEgntai  to  the  Indus^ 
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and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  NSe;  and  tfaroni^  aU  tbaaa 
realms  the  institutions  of  Greece  were  planted*  The  western 
ooaala  of  Italy,  then  occupied  by  barbaric  tribes,  swarmed 
wkb  pirates.  Oomplaints  of  their  ravages  had  been  carried 
to  Alexander*  Rome  had  now  attamed  such  power  that 
Alexander,  deoning  the  Romans  resp(msible  for  the  good 
behavior  of  that  portion  of  Italy,  sent  to  them  »  remonstranea 
these  outrages*  It  is  said  that  Roman  ambassadora 
i  conseqaently  depotod  to  Babykm  to  meet  the  great  con* 
r,  and  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  their  mwalj 


In  a  war  with  the  Privematians,  about  this  time,  the 
RoBMns,  after  besieging  the  ci4>ital  city  of  their  foes  Ibr  tw» 
yvarSy  were  triumphant  Some  Uluatrioua  prisoners  wen 
brm^t  to  Rome,  and  arrayed  befiire  the  senate^  who  weM 
to  decide  their  doom  and  the  doom  of  the  nalioB*  One  of  tba 
i  asked  one  of  the  depirties : 

^^  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  yoor  own  jodgaent,  are  your 

Btrymen  deso-ving  ?^' 

''Of  the  penalty,"  was  the  intrqpid  rqply,  ''dne  to  those 
who  assert  their  liberty." 

''  But  if  we  spare  you  now,"  rejoined  the  oonsol, ''  what 
may  we  expect  to  have  with  yon  for  the  time  to 

''Peace  true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer,  "if  its  terms 
ba  good;  if  otherwise,  a  peace  which  will  soon  be  broken." 

Some  of  the  senators,  enraged  by  rq^lies  so  defiant  and 
yst  so  her<Ho,  dedared  that  this  was  language  of  rebellion, 
which  deserved  the  most  severe  punishment.  But  the  nuk 
jmty,  with  a  more  appreciative  spirit  of  true  nobleness,  said : 

"These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  Uber^, 
deserve  to  become  Romans." 

It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried  by 
aiwlaim,  that  the  Privematians  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  Ramans,  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citis 
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To  consolidate  their  oonqneRts  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
n^odly  making  acquisitions  of  territory  throughout  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  while  they  were  making 
no  progress  in  the  north,  established  a  colony  of  three  hun 
dred  emigrants  at  Anxur,  the  present  town  of  Tarracina,  on 
the  frcmtiers  of  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Roman 
bws  were  extended  over  the  whole  conquered  domain,  and 
R<Hnan  magistrates  were  sent  to  enforce  those  laws.  Bach 
colonist  was  allowed  two  acres  of  land  fbr  a  house,  lot,  and 
garden,  with  a  share  in  the  common  pasturage. 

There  was  a  very  powerM  nation  called  the  Samnites,  oc- 
eapying  much  of  the  region  now  belonging  to  Naples.  About 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  brought  Rome  in  conflict  with  this  people.  The  foe  was 
so  formidable  that  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  was  deemed 
neoessary.  Through  some  influences,  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed, the  senate  at  this  time  was  remarkably  popular  in  its 
character,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  patricians,  appointed 
an  illustrious  plebeian,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  dictator.  There 
was  a  sort  of  supreme  court  then  in  exist^ice,  called  the  Col- 
lege of  Augrus,  which  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
patricians.  In  the  appeal  which  the  nobles  made  to  this  court, 
dedaring  that  there  was  some  iDegality  in  the  appointment  of 
Marcdlus,  the  court,  of  course,  decided  against  the  commons, 
and  the  appomtment  was  pronounced  void. 

The  patricians,  elated  by  this  victory,  now  attempted  the 
repeal  of  the  lidnian  law  which  gave  the  commons  eligibility 
to  the  consulship  and  to  tne  sacerdotal  ofSce.  In  this  attempt 
they  were  baffled.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  the  mean  tune 
had  died,  and  Greece  was  beginning  to  exhibit  indications  ot 
decay*  The  sun  of  Roman  power  was  rising,  and  that  of 
Oredan  splendor  majestically  descending  the  horizon.  Fot 
twenty  years  the  Romans  waged  incessant  war  with  the  Sam* 
mtee,  with  varying  success. 

In  the  flfkh  year  of  the  war  the  Romans  met  with  an  ovw> 
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irtMhiiiiig  defeat.  For  ages  it  ooold  not  be  turgmUmm  m  i 
of  the  most  hmniUatmg  reverses  of  the  Bomaa  arms.  The  two 
consols,  Yeturias  and  Postomins,  at  the  head  of  two  armies, 
marched  into  Campania.  The  Samnite  general,  0*  Ponlins, » 
man  of  Grecian  cohnre  and  edncation,  adroitly  lored  the  Roman 
armies  into  a  mountain  defile,  which,  in  conaeqnenoe  at  this 
event,  has  obtained  a  worid-wide  renown,  under  Ihe  aame  at 
the  Candine  Forks. 

Twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Nafdes  there  is  llie  little 
decayed  city  of  Avellino.  A  wild  goige,  whkdi  nature  has 
ont  through  the  Apennines,  leads  from  here  to  Beoevento.  The 
modem  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs  through  this  d^ 
file,  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  Here  the  Romans 
foond  themselves  entangled  in  a  ravine,  frowned  upon  by  inao* 
eessiUe  crags,  and  surrounded  by  the  Samnite  army.  Bani* 
cades  in  front,  crowded  with  troops,  and  bristling  with  all  the 
ancient  instruments  of  war,  rendered  advance  impoaflibhi  The 
pass  in  the  rear  was  closed  by  strong  battalions  of  the  fiM 
against  any  retreat.  There  was  no  possibility  of  eaoi|Mi  over 
the  precipitous  hills.  Every  available  spot  from  nhUk  MMMlft* 
oould  be  hurled  upon  the  invaders  was  occupied  by  the  Sam- 
nites.  For  a  short  time  the  Romans,  like  fions  in  the  t<Mls, 
struggled  to  extricate  themselves.  But  having  lost  half  their 
number,  and  accomplishing  nothing,  they  encamped  as  tbsy 
best  could,  and  throwing  up  entrenchments,  placed  themselves 
entirely  on  the  defensive.  Pontius,  sure  that  there  was  no 
escape  for  his  victims,  incurred  no  risks,  but  waited  quietiy  ftr 
the  slow  but  inevitable  operation  of  fiunine.  Hie  Romans, 
emaciated  and  haggard,  were  soon  brought  to  terms,  and 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

P<Hitius  proved  himself  a  magnanimous,  though  a  deter 
mined  foe.  ^'  R^tore  to  us,*^  said  he,  *^  the  towns  and  terti 
tory  you  have  taken  from  us.  Call  home  the  colonists  when 
you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soU ;  lay  down  your  arms 
and  surrender'  all  your  munitions  <^  war ;  take  an  oath  hei^ 
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tfter  to  respect  the  independenoe  of  oar  nation,  and  snrreodef 
to  me  six  hnndred  Roman  knights  as  hostages  to  secmre  th« 
ratifioation  of  the  treaty,  and  70a  may  defile  before  my  army 
as  prisoners  whom  we  have  released,  and  retnm  to  your  homes 
miharmed.*' 

These  urere  generons  terms  for  the  conqueror  to  yield,  hot 
Tery  humiliating  terms  for  proud  Romans  to  accept.  Bui 
tfiere  was  no  altematiye  but  destruction.  The  consuls  and  all 
the  sunriying  officers  took  the  oath.  The  hostage  knights 
were  ddivered,  and  then  the  whole  Roman  army,  consuls, 
generals,  and  soldiers,  in  a  long  procession,  stripped  of  every 
artide  of  clothing,  except  the  kilt,  which  reached  firom  the 
waist  to  the  knee,  thus  leaving  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  mardied  through  a  passage  opened  for  them  in 
the  Samnite  lines  of  blockade.  They  all  defiled  boieath  a 
spear,  supported  upon  two  which  were  planted  in  the  ground. 
Such  a  humiliation,  which  was  richly  merited,  tihe  Roman 
l^ons  had  never  encoimtered  before.  Pontius  humanely 
ordered  carriages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded, 
and  supplied  them  with  provisions  sufficient  for  their  wants 
until  they  should  reach  Rome. 

When  this  melancholy  procession,  with  Roman  pride  so 
healthily  humbled,  arrived  at  Capua,  they  were  received  with 
much  condolence,  and  the  consuls  and  superior  officers  were 
provided  with  arms  and  clothing,  that  thdr  appearance  might 
be  more  suited  to  flieir  dignity.  They  then  continued  their 
march  in  a  state  of  mortification  which  no  language  can  d^ 
scribe,  ashamed  to  speak  to  eadi  other,  or  to  raise  their  eyes 
from  the  ground.  When  they  drew  near  the  dty  all  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  who  had  homes  in  the  vicinity,  singly  and  silentiy 
dispersed,  that  they  might  reach  those  homes  unseen.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  dty,  unwilling  in  their  deep  disgrace  to  enter 
in  the  broad  light  of  day,  lingered  outside  of  the  walls  until  i* 

I  dark,  and  then  stealthily  crept  to  their  habitations. 

The  loss  of  life  in  this  campaign  threw  all  Rome  in 
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mourniiig,  but  the  hiimiliatio&  was  a  Uow  stiD  more  keei^ 
felt.  All  bnsiDeBS  was  iraspeiided,  all  pleasure  interdicted; 
Biarriages  were  poetpcHied,  azid  all  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  obliteratioD  of  the  dishonor.  The  two  unfortunate  oonsuli 
immediately  resigned  their  office,  and  much  diffionlty  was 
found  in  choosing  thdr  successors.  The  question  now  arose, 
^Shall  the  treaty  be  ratified?"  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls 
of  the  previous  year,  came  forward  and  made  the  astonishing 
propocdtion,  equally  characteristic  of  Roman  ambition  and  the 
Boman  seose  of  honor,  that  the  treaty  should  be  rejected,  and 
tint  he  himself^  witii  his  ooUeague  in  the  consulship,  T.  Y etu- 
riuB,  and  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  the  Samnites, 
riioiM  be  surrendered  to  them  as  having  promised  what  they 
were  unable  to  perform.  The  senate  adc^ted  this  resdve, 
eveo  thoQgh  many  of  them  had,  doubtless,  sons  amoi^  the  ox 
hundred  hostages  thus  abaadoned  to  the  Teogeaaoe  at  the 
Samnites. 

Hie  two  ooMuls,  with  aO  tiie  officers,  were  condooted  by  a 
Boman  herald  back  to  the  country  of  the  ^'^""ww^^a-  As  they 
approached  the  camp  their  bands  were  bound  bddnd  their 
backs,  and  tiiey  were  thus  delivered  up  as  men  who  had  for- 
foited  liberty  and  Bfe  by  a  breadi  of  foith.  As  soon  as  the 
■urrender  had  been  made,  Postumius,  the  ex-consul,  who  now 
belonged  to  the  Samnites  as  tiieir  slave,  so  that  they  were  now 
reqxmsilde  for  his  actions,  turned  and  with  his  knee  (for  his 
hands  w^e  bound)  strud^  violeotiy  the  Roman  herald  who 
had  surroidared  him,  saying : 

^*  I  now  bdong  to  the  Samnites.  I  have  insulted  a  Roman 
anbassador.  Rome  can  justiy  wage  war  against  the  Sanmitea 
lo  avenge  this  outrage." 

Nothing  redeems  tiiis  shameful  trickery  but  the  intrqudily 
whidi  could  brave  slavtoy  and  deatii  to  promote  national  ag- 
grandisement. Such  conduct  may  be  called  heroic,  but  it  ia 
Uie  heroism  of  dark  and  benighted  natures.  The  coodnol  of 
Pontius  was  truly  noble. 
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^I  shall  not  aooept  these  viotims,''  he  said.  ^^They  are 
not  gnilty.  Rome  has  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  treaty  c£ 
Oandiom  in  the  liberation  of  her  army,  and  now  she  refoses  to 
fblfill  the  conditions.  It  is  a  mockery  both  to  the  gods  and 
men  to  pretend  that  snch  perfidy  is  justice.  If  Rome  would 
rescue  her  name  from  infamy,  let  her  either  replace  her  legions 
in  their  desperate  condition,  or  ratify  the  treaty." 

So  sayiBf .  he  sent  tbe  oonmla  and  tMr  eampuAum  hmek^ 
to  Roma 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BOMB,    GBEBOB,    AND    OABTHAOB. 
Fbom  318  B.  a  TO  241  B.  a 

tim  DsAtm  or  thi  Oavdikv  Fosn  AmroBD.— Pabtob  nr  Bourn— DufooKAOV  09 
Apfiub  OLAUDiua—IOHOBLS  Tbbatmbiit  or  Poifnca.~8TATB  or  ma  Wobld  at  tab 
Tnn.— Coalition  agaihst  Rom:— Thb  Gbsbxb  Jonr  tub  OoAunoir.— Ptbehub 
LAinw  ON  Tm  Itauan  PnramirLA.— Pboobos  or  nn  Was.— Bzpituion  or  tab 
Obsbkb.— Intasioh  orSioiLT.— Wab  with  Oabthaobi— Intasioh  op  Apbioa.— Stobt 
or  BBei7i.uB. — VioroBiBi  avd  DarBATi. — Bomb  Tbiumphant.— Aicilt  annbzbd  to 
Boms. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Roman  story,  in  which  not  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed,  the  Romans,  the  next  year  sent  a  pow* 
erfbl  force  under  a  renowned  champion,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
severely  chastised  the  Samnites  for  their  audacity  in  conquer- 
ing a  Roman  army.  Cursor  took,  they  say,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Samnites,  recovered  all  the  arms  and  banners  they 
had  taken,  rescued  the  six  hundred  knights  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  them,  and  conveyed  them  all  safely  to  Rome. 
Thus  boastfully,  on  paper,  the  disgrace  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
was  effaced.  It  is,  nevertheless,  unquestioned,  however  little 
we  may  regard  these  boasts,  that  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Samnites  continued  with  increasing  exasperation,  and  that 
the  fortunes  of  war  were  decidedly  in  fevor  of  Rome.  At 
length  the  Samnites  were  crushed  entirely,  all  their  territory 
sdzed  by  the  conquerors,  and  strong  military  colonies  estab 
Hshed  in  different  parts  of  the  couniry  to  hold  them  in  subjec- 
tion. The  Romans  were  now  so  powerful  that  no  combination 
of  tribes  could  successfully  oppose  them.  They  pushed  their 
conquests  eastward,  over  the  Apennines,  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
north  into  the  wilds  of  Etruria.    A  Roman  navy  was  rapidly 
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firiiig  into  existence,  aad  the  energetio  ropnUio  towered  in- 
•cntesUbly  above  all  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  oommonwealth  of  Rome  was  now  oomposed  of  thres 
reading  parties.  First  there  was  the  old  aristooratio  partj, 
die  ancient  patrioians;  then  came  the  middle  dass  or  commons, 
who  had  gradually,  by  wealth  and  inteUigencei  gained  many 
politioal  privileges.  They  were  deemed  Boman  eitieena^  were 
onttlled  to  vote,  and  were  eligible  to  nearly  all  ofSoes  in  tha 
army,  the  church,  and  the  state,  llien  came  the  third  class, 
wliioh  consisted  not  of  citizens  but  otsuifjects^  freed  slaves,  and 
Ibe  inhabitanta  of  conquered  districts,  who  were  hrougjit  on* 
der  the  dominion  of  Roman  law,  but  were  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  chiaenship.  There  was  a  fourth  class,  the  slaves, 
which  history  scarcely  ddgna  to  notice.  They  were  then 
probably  few  in  number.  The  third  dasa  even,  ancient  annala 
would  scarcely  have  noticed  but  for  the  foct  that  the  nobles 
cAen  called  the  brawny  arms  of  these  freed  men  and  foreign- 
ers  into  requisition  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  commons;  jaat 
aa  in  the  French  revolutions  the  nobles  roused  the  Uind  ener^ 
giea  of  the  mob,  to  overthrow  oonatitntional  liber^,  intending 
apoa  the  ruins  to  redrect  the  ancient  despotism. 

The  middle  party  had  now  become  the  most  powerftd,  em- 
bracing many  of  the  most  difttingniflhitd  men  of  the  times. 
Not  m  few  of  the  patridana  of  noblest  oharaflter  were  in  sym- 
pOhy  with  the  conmions,  and  supported  thdr  measures.  The 
cAce  of  censor,  hi  point  of  rank,  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  censors  had  &r  more  power  tiban  die 
consuls,  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeaL  Three 
inmdred  and  thirteen  years  before  Christ,  Apuius  Clandins 
and  C.  Plantius,  were  elected  censors.  Flautius,  from  some 
chagrin,  resigned,  leaving  the  whole  power  for  five  years  in 
the  handa  of  his  amUtious  and  energetic  colleague,  Appius. 
With  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  Appins,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ID  the  vacancies  whidi  had  oconrred  in  the  senate,  placed  co 
that  list,  to  the  utter  scandal,  not  only  of  the  patridana,  but  of 
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tile  Gomnioners,  who  were  now  growing  aristooratic,  the  namei 
of  men  selected  from  the  low  popular  party.  These  men,  thus 
selected,  though  energetic  in  character  and  possessing  wealth, 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,  and  thus,  in  Roman  parlance,  the 
grandsons  of  nobody.  Appius  resorted  to  this  measure  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  a  prime  minister  of  England  creates  a 
batch  of  nobles  from  the  conmions,  to  strengthen  his  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Though  this  measure  was  opposed  so 
bitterly  that  for  a  time  it  was  thwarted,  Appius,  unintimida- 
ted,  persevered  in  the  same  line  of  policy  and  admitted  a  large 
nnmber  of  freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  thus 
strengthening  his  party. 

Appins  having  thus  gained  the  support  of  the  masses,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  kingly  power,  resolved  to  construct  works 
of  public  utility,  which  should  immortalize  Ms  name.  As  cen- 
for  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  public  fbnds,  and  assuming  the 
responsibility,  with  ut  any  authority  from  the  senate,  he  ap- 
plied immense  sums  to  the  construction  of  a  military  road 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  near  l^aples,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Th:  i  magnificent  road,  called  the  Appian 
Way,  was  oonstru  ted  of  hexagonal  stones,  exactly  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  portions  of  it  still  remain,  having  survived 
the  ravages  of  two  thousand  years.  He  also  constructed  an 
aquednct,  which  conveyed  water,  mosdy  nnderground,  from  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  :;o  Rome.  These  two  works  were  so 
expojisive  that  they  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
Though  the  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office  was  but  eigh- 
teen months,  Appius,  bidding  defiance  to  law,  retained  his 
censorship  for  five  years,  and  then  succeeded  in  securing  his 
election  as  consul,  so  that  he  continued  in  oflloe  until  his 
works  were  completed. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before  Christ,  the  Gaols 
in  oo5peration  with  many  allies,  and  in  such  force  as  to  givs 
ihem  great  confidence  of  success,  marched  again  upon  Rome. 
The  Romans,  in  two  vast  armies,  advaaoed  to  meet  them 
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The  conflict  XoA  place  on  the  pbins  of  Sentinam.  The  Bo- 
tmam  were  signany  ricUMrioiifl.  Hie  allied  army  was  routed 
and  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty^ve  dioiiBaad  of  their 
heat  troops.  Soon  after  this  the  Romans  succeeded  in  the  oap- 
twe  of  0.  Pontios,  the  renowned  Sanmite  general,  who  had 
defisated  the  Roman  legions  so  signally  at  the  Gaodine  Forks, 
and  who  had  treated  his  discomfited  fee  with  smh  wonderfid 
magnanimity.  The  rictorions  Roman  consol,  Q.  Fafaias,  char 
iotod  in  sjdendor,  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome. 
Pontina  was  led  a  captive  in  chains  to  grace  the  ftstivaL  As 
the  victor,  in  the  procesnon,  tnmed  from  the  sacred  wmy  to 
aaesnd  the  Capitoline  hill,  Pontius  was  led  aside  into  a  dun- 
geon beneath  the  hill,  and  beheaded.  Thus  infiunoosly  did 
Borne  requite  the  magnanimity  of  a  foe  who  had  spared  the 
Kyes  of  Roman  armies  left  entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  had 
Eberated  unharmed,  the  generals  Rome  had  surrendered  as  an 
eaqnation  fer  her  perfidy. 

During  the  ccmsulate  of  M.  Ourius  Dentatns,  a  very  eneiw 
getie  pMbeian  who  worked  his  way  to  siqpreme  power,  crusb- 
kg  arislocratio  <^positi(m  before  him,  Rome  made  each  con* 
qnoats  in  tibe  north  and  south,  that  Dentatus  enjoying  two  tri- 
umphal entries  to  Rome  in  one  year,  declared  to  the  assembly 
cf  the  people: 

^I  haye  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country,  tfiat  it  must 
hare  been  left  a  witdemess  had  the  men  whom  I  haye  made 
enr  subjects  been  fewer.  I  haye  subjected  auch  a  multitude 
ef  men,  that  they  must  haye  staryed  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  tiiem  had  been  smaller.'^ 

With  these  immense  conquests  came  tiie  knpoyerishment 
ef  the  people,  from  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
Rome  was  oyarwhdmed  with  misery  by  one  of  those  fearftd 
pertilcncos  whidi  haye  oyer,  in  past  ages,  been  surgmg  oyer 
the  nations.  In  this  emergence,  Curius  Dentatus  reeolycd  to 
i4;>propriate  the  territory  gained  in  these  conquests  fbr  the  re* 
lief  of  the  pubBc  distress.    He,  therefore,  proposed  an  agra- 
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yverj  citizen.  The  proposition  roused  the  most  bitter  hostil- 
ity of  the  patricians,  who,  with  deathless  tenacity,  were  stmg- 
gfing  to  widen  the  golf  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
It  seems  that  the  proposition  of  Curias  Dentatus  was  in  fitror 
of  the  middle  class,  the  citizens^  who  had  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing, not  of  the  lower  class,  the  subfectSj  who  had  no  vote.  At 
this  time  the  slaves  were  so  few  as  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  any  public  measures.  The  patricians,  in  their  mad> 
ness,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  mob ;  and  tumults  sw^t  the 
streets  of  Rome.  But  the  soldiers  whom  Ourius  had  led  to 
conquest  rallied  around  him,  and  by  their  aid  he  triumphed 
over  both  the  nobles  and  the  Jacobins^  as  the  same  class  of 
people  were  called  in  the  somewhat  similar  conflicts  of  the 
French  revolution. 

WhOe  these  conflicts  were  ra^g  most  fiercely,  foreign 
fi>e8,  probably  from  Etruria,  menaced  the  city.  Tlie  immedi* 
ste  appointment  of  a  dictator  was  deemed  neoessary,  and  Q. 
Hortenflius,  a  man  of  opulent  and  even  andent  plebman  fiimi- 
ly,  was  placed  in  office.  He  simmioned  an  assemblage  of  the 
whole  nation,  without  distinction  of  orders,  in  a  place  oaUed 
the  ^^  Oak  Orove,*'  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  there 
proposed  three  radical  laws.  Ist,  A  general  bankrupt  law, 
releasmg  all  poor  debtors  from  their  obligations ;  2d,  an  agra- 
rian law  conferring  seven  acres  of  the  public  domain  upon 
every  citizen  ;  and  8d,  a  law  depriving  the  senate  of  its  veto, 
and  declaring  the  people,  assembled  in  their  tribes,  to  be  a 
supreme  legislative  power.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
laws  of  minor  importance  also  enacted.  The  passage  of  these 
laws  secured  comparative  mtemal  peace  to  Rome  for  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  census  taken  about  this 
tmie  gave  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 

*  The  R^iman  aoTOp  jugera^  contained  but  three  thousand  two  hundred 
tqpiare  yards.  The  Bng^  mto  oootftina  firar  thouaand  eight  hundred  aal 
tety. 
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three  hundred  and  twenty-two  citizens ;  but  it  is  imposaibk 
from  this  to  judge,  with  much  acooraoy,  what  was  then  the 
popoiation  of  the  republic, — about  two  hundred  years  before 
Ifae  birth  of  Christ 

One  of  the  remarkable  events  of  this  period,  was  the  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  Greece  to  invite  the  god  .^culapius  to 
Rome  to  arrest  the  plague,  which  had  then  been  raging  three 
years.  They  brought  back  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  snake, 
and  erected  a  temple  for  his  worship  npon  an  island  in  the 
Tiber. 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Selen- 
em,  the  last  snrvivor  of  his  generals,  then  a  man  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  sovereign  of  Asia,  returned  to  Greece.  His 
vast  realms,  which  he  had  inherited  from  the  great  conqueror, 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indies.  He  had  but 
just  landed  on  tihe  Thracian  Ghersonesus,  when  he  was  assas* 
rinated  by  Ptolmy  Cerannus,  who  had  seized  upon  the  throne 
cf  Macedonia.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Ptolemv,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  now 
king  of  Egypt — ^having  received  this  kingdom  from  Alexan- 
der,  in  the  division  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Such,  in  the 
main,  was,  at  this  time  the  fragmentary  condition  of  that 
Qredan  empire  which,  but  half  a  oentnry  before,  had  held 
the  mastery  of  the  world. 

Abont  the  year  281  b.  o.  commenced  one  of  the  most  for- 
nidable  coalitions  against  Rome  which  had  yet  been  organic 
ed.  The  Gkiuls,  with  the  northern  nations,  co5perating  with 
the  nations  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in- 
vited Pyrrhus,  long  of  Epirus,  a  Idngdom  on  the  western 
shore  of  Greece,  to  send  an  army  by  sea,  to  act  in  concert 
with  them  for  the  destruction  of  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  ambitions 
of  military  renown  which  might  promote  his  projects  at  home, 
veot  an  army  across  the  sea  from  Greece,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm,  on  the 
extreme  southern  fcant  of  Italy.    He  landed  here  at  Taree 
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turn,  twenty  thooBaod  fbot  eddiers,  tweDty-flre  i 
ere  and  slingers,  and  fifty  elephants.  In  the  apriag  of  th« 
year  280  before  Christ,  this  formidable  armament  of  retoran 
soldiers  was  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  nations  of  Italy, 
hostile  to  Rome,  were  exoeedingly  elated,  and  rallied  to  oodp* 
erate  with  these  powerful  inyaders.  Borne  was  nerer  before 
in  so  great  peril,  and  vigoronaly  the  Rc»nans  prepared  to  eife> 
oonnter  the  enemy.  An  army  oonsisting  of  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse,  under  erne  of  thdr 
consuls,  Valerius  LsBvinus,  advanced  to  meet  the  foe,  and 
the  forces  encountered  each  other  in  the  shock  of  battle  near 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  <tf  Taranto,  ona  large  plain,  then  oalled 
the  plain  of  Heradea,  probably  near  the  present  nte  of  Poll- 
coro. 

A  hand-to-hand  4fi^t,  with  dubs,  ^Mara,  sworda,  anrowa, 
and  javdins  ensued,  in  which  physical  strength  alone  mainly 
was  to  decide  the  issua  Pyrrfans,  consdoos  that  the  safety  of 
his  army  was  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  litb^ 
and  that  every  Roman  warrior  would  seek  to  encoonter  him, 
not  very  chivalrously  exchanged  uniforms  with  one  of  the  offi> 
oers  of  his  guard.  The  royal  hdmet  and  scarlet  cloak  attracted 
attack  from  every  quarter,  and  M^^ades,  the  guardsman,  was 
soon  struck  down.  His  &I1  was  recdved  with  shouts  of 
triumph  throughout  the  Roman  lines,  and  while  they  were  ex* 
ulting  over  the  hdmet  and  mantle,  which  had  been  torn  firom 
the  body  of  the  slain,  Pyrrhus  rode  along  the  ranks  of  his 
troops  bare-headed,  to  satisQr  them  that  he  was  stil  aKve  and 
wdl. 

Seven  times  tihe  triumphant  R<Mnans  drove  the  troops  of 
Pyrrhus  in  wild  disorder  over  the  plain.  Seven  times  I^rrhus, 
rallying  his  troops,  in  war's  surging  billow,  swept  baok  the 
foe.  Bach  general  endeavored  to  hure  all  the  forces  at  the 
enemy  into  battle,  holding  back  a  reserve,  which,  m  the  hour 
of  exhaustion,  should  come  rushin<?  fresh  upon  die  fidd  and 
settle  the  strifa    At  lengtk  LaBvinus,  bdleving  that  Pyrrhns 
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hftd  brought  forth  his  last  reaerve,  marched  his  own  upon  the 
field  from  behmd  a  oortain  of  hills.  It  was  a  chosen  body  of 
oayalry,  and  the  plain  trembled  beneath  their  iron  hoo&,  as 
they  came,  with  gleaming  swords^  thmidering  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray.  But  the  wary  Greek  was  not  taken  by  snrprisa 
A  few  trumpet  blasts  were  heard,  and  instantly  there  emerged 
from  their  concealment  fifty  elephants.  At  a  speed  even  sur- 
passing that  of  the  horses  they  came  thundering  upon  the 
plain,  and  with  their  resistless  momentum  and  heavy  tramp 
crushed  all  before  them. 

The  Roman  horses,  terrified  by  the  unwonted  speotacfei 
wheeled  and  fled  from  the  monsters  in  resistless  panic.  The 
riders  lost  all  contrd  over  them,  and  rushing  through  the  lines 
of  the  foot  soldiers,  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  disorder. 
Pyrrhus  foUowed  up  his  advantage  by  a  vigorous  charge,  and 
the  rout  was  entire  and  hopeless. 

But  for  an  event  almost  accidental  the  Roman  army  would 
have  been  annihilated.  A  soldier  chanced  to  cut  off  with  his 
sword  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  dephants.  The  animal,  terrified 
and  thus  rendered  helpless,  crying  with  torture,  turned  back 
iqpon  the  pursuing  army.  The  other  elephants,  instinctively 
a}^>alled  by  the  cry,  also  turned,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con* 
fhsion  and  dismay  thus  occasioned  many  of  the  Romans  escaped. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  loss  upon  either  side,  but 
Pyrrhus  remained  complete  master  of  the  field.  The  loss  of 
Pyrrhus  was,  however,  so  great  that  ho  said  to  one  who  ooii- 
gratulated  him,  **One  more  such  victory  and  I  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Epirus  without  a  single  soldier." 

The  conqueror  now  pressed  forward  toward  central  Italy, 
at  the  same  time  sending  an  ambassador  to  Rome  with  terma 
ef  peace.  Cineas,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  commission, 
was  a  Oreek  from  Thessaly.  It  is  said  that  in  his  early  youth 
be  heard  Demosthenes  speak,  and  the  marvelons  eloquence  of 
tiie  orator  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  emulate  his  power. 
The  toogoe  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  won  more  dtiee  than  the 

4* 
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•word  of  PyrrhoB.  He  had  cultivated  his  memorj  la  io  as- 
traordinary  a  d^pree,  that  the  first  day  after  his  arriTal  in  Rome 
he  oould  address  all  the  senators  and  the  oitiseiiB  of  the  eques- 
trian order  by  their  proper  names.  The  ooortly  Qreek,  tho* 
roughly  instruoted  in  all  the  learning  of  his  couitrymen, 
attracted  great  attention.  Hb  wise  sayii^  were  traaanred  op 
and  repeated  from  month  to  month,  and  the  ssnatSi  b^gniled 
by  his  address  and  flattered  by  his  presents,  wera  abont  to 
assent  to  terms  of  peace  fiur  from  honoraUe  to  Rohm. 

In  this  emergence  Appins  dandios,  who 
treme  dd  age,  and  who  for  seyeral  yean  had  1 
borne  down  by  many  bodily  infirmities,  wi 
into  the  senate  honse.    The  profonndest  silenoe  i 
senate  as  the-old  man  rose  to  speak.    His  eloqs 
the  senate  to  a  sense  of  Roman  honor;  and  at  the  < 
speech  it  was  voted,  almost  by  aoolaim,  that  no 
be  concluded  while  the  hostile  Greeks  remained  in  Ital^,  and 
that  Cineas  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Rome  tfiat  very  day. 

Pyrrhus,  resolving  to  prosecnte  the  war  with  aH  possiMe 
vigor,  advanced  with  a  large  army,  almost  wioppoeedt  as  fiur 
as  Oapua,  which  dty  was  unsuccessfully  attacked.  ReUnqnish- 
ing  the  siege  of  the  city,  he  pressed  on  until  he  arrived  within 
eighteen  miles  of  R<Mna  From  the  hills  upon  which  he  en- 
camped he  could  discern  the  towers,  of  the  city.  Dnring  this 
long  march  Lnvinus,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  had  hung 
npon  the  rear  of  the  Gredos,  ever  carefully  avoiding  ofibring  to 
him  an  opportunity  for  battle.  Here  he  learned  that  Rome 
had  made  peace  with  the  Etruscans  and  other  northern  nations, 
and  was  pr^>ared  to  meet  him  with  an  overwhelming  fi>rce 
Ckmimencing  a  precipitate  retreat,  he  soon  in  his  ships  readied 
Tarentum  in  safety. 

The  Romans  sent  to  Tarentum  to  propose  to  Pyrrhns  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  He  refused  either  ransom  or  exchange, 
onless  the  Romans  would  accede  to  the  terms  of  peace  he  had 
offered  through  Cineas;  but  with  singular  generosity  he  allowed 
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tD  the  Roir^an  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  to  spend  the  holidays 
of  the  Satumdia,  exacting  from  them  a  solemn  promise  that 
they  would  return,  miless  the  senate  consented  to  peace.  The 
senate  refused  peace,  and  denounced  the  punishment  of  death 
upon  any  prisoner  who  should  remain  in  Rome  after  the  day 
q>pointed  for  his  return. 

The  next  season  the  campaign  was  opened  anew,  and  the 
two  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Asculum,  near  the  present  city 
of  AscolL  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Grecian  discipline  pre- 
vailed, and  though  Pyrrhus  himself  was  wounded,  the  Romans 
retired,  leaving  six  thousand  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  season  was  passed  in  desultory  and  indecisive 
warfiu^  and  as  winter  set  in  the  Greeks  retired  again  to 
Tarentum,  whDe  the  Romans  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
Apulia. 

Pyrrhus  was  now  quite  disheartened  as  to  the  prospect  of 
conquering  Rome.  It  so  happened  that  the  island  of  Sidly 
was  then  engaged  in  war  with  Carthage,  and  a  powerftd 
Carthaginian  army  was  besieging  Syracuse.  The  Sicilians 
sent  to  Pyrrhus  imploring  his  aid,  and  he  accordingly,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel  at  Tarentum,  embarked  for  SicOy. 
For  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  war  there,  with  very  cruel 
and  bloody,  but  indecisive  results,  when  he  received  an  embas- 
sage from  his  old  allies  in  Italy,  imploring  his  return.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  276  b.  c.  his  fleet  again  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Tarentum.  But  in  the  passage  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  and  seventy  of  his  ships  were  sunk. 

A  Roman  army  was  speedily  on  the  march  to  meet  the  in* 
vaders.  Pyrriius  attempted  to  surprise  his  foes  in  a  midn^ht 
attack.  By  torchlight  they  commenced  their  march.  The 
night  was  dark  and  windy ;  the  distance  longer  than  was  an- 
ticipated ;  the  torches  were  blown  out,  and  the  men  lost  their 
way.  Thus  the  morning  dawned  before  the  Greeks,  utterly 
exhausted,  reached  the  bights  which  looked  down  upon  the 
Roman  camp.    The  Romans  were  prepared  for  them,  and  the 
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batde  eoold  not  be  debjed.  The  IniUIa  was  Bhor^  but  Tery 
UoodjT.  The  riephaats,  [Meroed  with  javelmg»  tamed  aad 
trampled  down  the  ranks  of  Pyrrkos^  and  the  viotorj  of  the 
Romans  was  deoisiTe  and  ^QEbotnaL  Pyrrhos  retreated  with 
the  wreck  of  his  arm j  to  his  ships^  aad  qureading  sail  returned 
to  Epirus. 

The  Roraansy  after  the  eT.pnision  of  the  Qreeks,  without 
difficulty  extended  thdr  sway  over  aH  the  nations  of  southern 
Italy.  To  eomf^te  the  subjugation  of  these  nations,  strong 
eoionies  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  Roman  ar- 
mies were  equaQy  suooessful  in  the  norths  and  thus  after  a 
wibrugf^  of  neariy  five  centuries  the  whole  Italian  peninsula 
eanse  und«r  the  sway  of  Rome.  The  Roman  oolonies  were,  in 
realty,  garrisoas  established  in  the  most  populous  r^gums. 

Tlie  renowned  empire  of  Carthage  was  situated  upon  the 
eoaat  of  Africa,  near  die  present  site  of  Tunis,  almost  directly 
•onth  from  Rome.  The  Mediterranean  is  here  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  But  the  island  of  Scily, 
wMoh  is  two  hundred  miles  in  lei^th  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  lies  directly  between  Carthage  and  the  ez« 
treme  southern  pmnt,  or  toe  of  Italy ;  bdng  sqparatud  firom 
the  African  coast  by  a  channel  eighty  miles  in  width,  and  from 
Italy  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Messina  but  two  miles  across. 

The  Carthaginian  r^;raUic,  which  was,  at  this  time,  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe,  originated  in  a 
Fhosnician  colony  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  traditional  as* 
Bignment  of  the  building  <^  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  had 
a  large  fleet  and  skilliul  seam^i,  which  gave  them  the  entire 
command  of  the  sea.  Thdr  conquering  armies  had  taken 
possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  about  one 
hnndred  miles  north  from  Carthage,  and  th^  war  ships 
were  hoyering  around  Sicily  having  brought  nearly  the  whole 
iriand  under  their  sway. 

Ambitious  Rome  now  turned  her  eyes  to  Sidly,  and  resohN 
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•d  to  take  poseesrioii  of  it.  With  the  energy  which  thus  far 
had  charaoterised  the  nadon,  a  fleet  was  soon  builti  aod  aa 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  assembled  at  Reggiai  the  Ital* 
lan  port  nearest  to  the  Sicilian  shore.  Appins  succeeded  in 
transporting  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginian  ships,  across  the  strait,  and  landing  them,  by 
night,  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  Hanno,  conmiander  of  the  Cartha> 
ginian  forces  on  the  island,  hastened  to  meet  Appios,  bat  was 
dffifcatcd  in  a  pitched  battle  and  retreated  to  Syraoose.  The 
Romans,  after  plondering  the  sorrdanding  country,  followed 
the  foe  to  Syracose.  Here  the  tide  of  war  set  against  them. 
SidmesB  decimated  thdr  ranks,  and  after  an  nnsnccessfid  bat* 
tie,  Appios  retreated  to  Messina,  pursued  by  the  allied  Syra> 
cosians  and  Carthaginians.  Leaving  a  garrison  there,  Appius 
retnmed  to  Rome  in  his  ships,  which  were  mainly  impelled  by 
oars,  that  he  might  gather  rednforcements  for  the  continnatipn 
of  the  war. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  26d  b.  a  two  consular  armies, 
amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  crossed  the  straits,  and 
landed  at  Messina.  They  swept  all  opposition  before  them,  and 
qpeedily  were  in  possession  of  sixty-seven  towns.  Many  of 
the  Sicilians  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  to 
drive  out  the  Carthaginians.  Between  two  such  powerM  and 
unscnq>ulous  nations  their  independence  was  impossible,  and 
they  preferred  subjection  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Carthage. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  ravaging  the  cities  of  Sicfly,  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  in  command  of  the  sea,  was  making  con- 
tinaal  descents  upon  the  Italian  towns,  destroying  and  plun- 
dering without  mercy.  This  led  the  Romans  to  resolve  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  their  own  element.  But  the  Carthaginians 
were  fiir  superior  to  the  Romans  in  naval  architecture,  oon* 
structmg  line-of-battle  ships,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  with 
five  banks  of  oars.  These  enormous  structures  were  called 
^pinqueremes.  The  Romans  had  thus  fiur  been  able  to  co» 
Btmot  only  triremes,  or  ships  with  but  three  banks  of  oars. 
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It  BO  happened  that  a  Carthaginian  qoii:  ^uereme  was  dil^ 
fln  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Romans,  taking  their 
model  from  the  wreck,  in  two  months  built  and  launched  two 
hundred  such  ships.  While  these  ships  were  building,  the  R#» 
man  soldiers  were  constantly  exercised  in  rowing,  by  being 
placed  on  benches  on  the  shore,  arranged  as  they  would  be  in 
the  ship.  These  quinqueremes  carried  three  hundred  rowers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  It  was  always  the  en- 
deavor  to  pierce  the  foe  with  their  brazen  prows,  and  then  set- 
tle the  conflict  by  boarding.  To  fsu^ilitate  this  operation  a  long 
drawbridge,  thirty-four  feet  long  and  four  wide,  with  a  low 
parapet  on  each  side  was  attached  to  a  mast.  This  bridge  was 
let  fall  upon  the  enemy^s  ship,  which  it  held  fast  by  a  strong 
iron  spike  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  platform  or  bridge,  and 
which  was  driven  home  into  the  deck  by  the  force  of  the  fidL 
'  Thus  equipped,  the  Romans  put  to  sea  to  contend  with  the 
strongest  naval  power  then  upon  the  globe.  The  expedition 
was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  C.  Duilius.  He  found 
the  Caithaginian  fleet  not  far  from  the  straits  of  Messina,  on 
the  north  co:ist  of  Sicily,  ravaging  the  coast  near  Melazzo. 
The  Carthaginians  bore  down  upon  the  foe  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  But  Roman  prowess  was  triumphant.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiercest  strife  for  a  few  hours,  the  Carthaginians, 
having  lost  fifty  ships  taken  or  sunk,  with  three  thousand  men 
slain  and  seven  thousand  taken  captive,  retreated  in  a  panic. 
The  Romans,  exceedingly  exultant  at  this  victory,  landed, 
took  Melazzo  by  storm,  and  now  resolved  to  drive  the  Car- 
thaginians, not  only  out  of  Sicily,  but  also  out  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica. 

But  Carthage  was  altogether  too  powerful  to  be  subdued 
by  one  victory.  For  three  years  war,  with  all  its  horrorSi 
desolated  the  cities  and  plains  of  SicOy.  At  the  same  t!m« 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  both  ag^nst  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
As  no  decisive  results  were  obtained,  the  Romans  dedded  on 
an  expedition  hitherto  unparalleled  in  any  of  their  conflicta. 
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Yheiy  prepared  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirtj  jhipit 
wWeh  were  maoned  hj  oae  hniftdred  and  forty  thowyind  moi, 
and  reacdred  to  oairj  the  war  into  AfirksL  Carthage  aeot 
three  hondi^  and  fifty  ahipe  to  meet  the  foe.  The  terriflo 
«neoynter  of  more  than  three  hmidred  thowiand  oomhataafti 
took  place  on  the  ooeat  of  SkUj*  Soeh  another  naval  4»eotn- 
eb  earth  haa  periiqpa  ne^er  witneieed,  as  hoar  after  hoar 
Iheee  maddisnod  kgiona  etrngg^  wkh  dwnnnhM!  fiuy.  No 
war  of  the  elements  ever  equaled  this  tempest  of  human 


Bat  again  Rome  was  triamphant.  Tbc  Cart.haginianS| 
havii^  lost  ninetj-fonr  of  their  ships  either  osptawd  or  suakt 
ftlreated  in  oonstematioa  to  Carthage  to  msm  the  ctij^  if 
possible^  ftom  the  inTodtta.  The  passage  to  Aftioa  was  now 
anobstmotod.  The  fleet  poshed  v^roasly  aoross  the  aast 
and  the  trocqM  were  disembarked  npon  the  Afirioan  ooasti  a 
sirart  diatanoe  from  the  headland  of  Cape  Bon,  in  the  bay  of 
TmaB.  Hie  ooast  here  nms  nearly  ncnrth  and  aonth,  and  the 
legion  presented  an  aqpeet  of  <^[Kdenoe,  thrift,  and  beauty, 
aooh  as  has  rarely  been  sorpassed.  The  villas  of  the  Oar> 
thaginian  gentry,  embowered  m  olive  groves  and  vineyards, 
every  where  decorated  the  rural  landscape.  Oattle  browsed 
upon  the  hills ;  villages  were  scattered  over  the  pbins,  while 
die  highest  attainments  of  agricultare,  aided  by  an  African 
sun,  spread  over  the  wh<de  country  the  bk>om  of  an  extraor* 
dinary  verdure. 

Into  this  mviting  region  the  Bomans  plunged,  with  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  The 
Oarthaginians,  who  had  never  even  dreamed  <^  audi  an  inva- 
skm,  were  quite  defensdess.  The  march  of  Regnlns,  the 
Roman  general,  was  unimpeded,  and  he  soon  sent  word  to 
Rome  thai  he  had  plundered  over  three  hundred  walled 
towns.  Having  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  and 
not  feeling  sufficiently  strong  to  storm  the  city,  the  Garthagi- 
Dians  having  made  the   most  eztraordmary  effiirtB  for  ilt 
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defense,  Regnliu  threw  up  his  intrenohments  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  Some  of  the  interior  A£ioan  tribes,  loied 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  joined  the  Romans.  The  Garthagip 
nians  sent  to  Greece  to  engage  the  assistance  of  renowned 
Grecian  generals.  Among  others,  a  Spartan  officer  named 
Xanthippos,  a  man  of  much  military  experience  and  cdebrilyt 
espoused  thdr  cause.  So  much  confidence  did  he  inspire 
that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces. 

Assembling  a  choice  army  of  veterans,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  cavalry,  with  one  hundred 
elephants,  Xanthippus  marched  from  Carthage  to  attack  the 
Romans  in  their  encampm^it  before  they  could  receive  refo- 
forcements  from  Rome.  The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  long 
continued,  but  finally  the  Romans  were  entirely  routed,  and 
ih^  destruction  was  so  entire  that  R^ulus  escaped  from  the 
fidd  with  but  five  hundred  men.  He  was  pursued,  overtaken, 
and  made  prisoner,  while  every  man  of  his  guard  was  slain. 
Thus  the  Roman  army  was  absolutely  annihilated,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  in  garrison  at  Clypea, 
an  important  town  on  the  coast.  The  Cardiaginian  army 
returned  to  Carthage  in  triumph,  leading,  as  a  ^orious  trophy, 
Regulus,  half  naked  and  in  chains. 

The  Roman  senate,  informed  of  the  disaster,  and  unable 
immediately  to  attempt  to  repair  it,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Oypea,  to  bring  off  the  garrison,  which  was  closely  besieged. 
A  very  powerful  armament  was  dispatched,  which  beat  off  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  advancing  to  repel  them,  and  then  suc- 
oeeded  in  rescuing  the  garrison.  But  as  they  were  returning 
home  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  a  terrific  storm  arose, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  ships  were  wrecked.  The  d^- 
etruction  of  life  was  enormous,  it  being  estimated  that  one 
hundred  thousand  men  perished  in  this  awftd  storm.  The 
shore  of  Sicily  for  many  leagues  was  covered  with  the  frag^ 
ments  of  ships  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
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Thm  CarthaginianB^  eoooiiraged  bj  thk  greftt  diMstor 
wfeioli  had  befidlen  their  foes,  sent  an  effidoit  general,  Ha»> 
drnbal,  with  an  armj  and  one  hmidred  and  forty  elephants  to 
drire  the  Romans  from  those  portions  <if  Sidlj  of  which  thqr 
had  taken  possesdon.  But  Roman  energy  was  bvigorated, 
not  paralyzed,  by  adyeraity.  In  three  months  a  fleet  of  three 
hnndred  and  twenty  ships  was  fltted  for  sea,  crossed  the 
stnits  to  the  SioiliaB  shores  raTaged  a  large  extent  of  ooontry, 
extorting  enormous  ransom  from  their  wealthy  oaptiTes,  and 
seDing  thirteen  thoosand  prisoners,  of  the  poorer  class,  as 
skfcs.  They  then  crossed  the  aea  again  to  the  African  shoi% 
and  after  loading  thmr  dupe  to  their  ntmoet  capacity  with 
phmder,  commenced  their  retnm.  Bat  again  they  we(# 
ofcrtaken  by  a  storm,  and  one  hundred  and  twen^  of  their 
ships  were  wrecked* 

The  Romans  and  OarAagiBians  now  continued  the  etn^fb 
^  for  two  years,  with  erer  varying  soooess,  on  the  phins  cf 
Sicily.  Abont  the  middla  of  the  third  summer,  the  Romans 
oUamed  a  signal  yiotory,  wfaidi  pboed  the  whole  ^  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  exceptiaB  cf  one  town,  Silybmvnt 
in  tiieir  hands.  The  Carthaginians,  disheartened,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  with  terms  of  peace,  and  their  illustrkMS 
priaooer,  the  Roman  general  Regulus,  was  sent,  it  is  said* 
wilh  this  embassy,  first  exacting  from  him  the  promise  thait 
he  would  return  to  Carthage,  surrendering  himself  again  to 
esplivity  BtoxAd  the  negotiation  ML  It  was  hoped  that  oat 
of  r^ard  to  his  own  safety  he  would  urge  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms. 

But  Regulus,  with  bercHsm  characteristic  of  his  race,  wifl- 
iog  to  sacrifice  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  he  being  aged 
and  infirm,  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  dissuaded  the  senate 
from  making  peace.  He  was  present  at  the  discussion,  and 
vehemently  urged  diat  the  question  of  his  life  should  not  be  at 
si  considered,  while  deliberating  respecting  the  glory  and 
'  of  Rome;  and  that  the  best  interests  of  Rome  required 


thai  the  Roman  legions  should  spread  triomphantlj  over  tlM 
domains  of  Carthage.  Seeing  that  the  senate,  inflaenoed  by 
the  cruel  death  to  which  he  would  be  subjected  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  still  hesitated,  he  pretraded  that  a  slow  poi8<m 
had  been  administered  to  him,  which  would  infallibly  soon  end 
Us  days.  His  arguments  were  effectual,  and  the  treaty  waa 
rejected.  Regulus  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  we^ 
ing  friends  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  with  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Regulus,  which  has,  perhaps,  obtained 
more  renown  than  any  other  incident  in  ancient  Roman  hia- 
tory.  It  develops  a  trial  of  character  so  honorable  to  human 
nature,  though,  like  pure  gold  embedded  in  quartz,  it  is  suiv 
rounded  with  much  alloy,  that  we  could  earnestly  wish  it  to 
be  true.  But  historical  research  does  not  confirm  it.  It  is  not 
aDuded  to  by  Polybius,  the  most  andent  and  trustworthy 
writer  in  those  times ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  pure  fiction,  invented  by  some  eulogist  to  shed  re- 
nown upon  the  illustrious  consul  and  general,  Renins,  who 
eertidnly  perished  in  captivity  in  Carthage. 

It  was  the  great  ambition  of  Rome  to  annex  the  island  of 
Kcily  to  her  domain.  The  next  year,  250  b.  c,  another  im- 
mesDBe  army  was  raised  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Lily- 
bieum,  where  they  were  strongly  fortified.  For  two  or  three 
years  Uie  war  raged  with  all  of  war's  possible  fiury.  There 
were  sea-fights  and  land-fights,  shipwrecks,  gory  battle-fidds, 
defeats,  victories,  conflagrations,  and  miseries  which  no  tongue 
can  tell.  At  length,  as  the  awAd  tragedy  was  progressing, 
there  arose  a  Carthaginian  general  of  extraordinary  ability 
named  Hamilcar.  This  illustrious  man,  &ther  of  the  world- 
renowned  Hannibal,  was  then  thirty  years  of  age.  An  extra* 
ordinary  storm  of  disasters  fell  upon  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  were  defeated,  their  camp  burned  up,  their  fleets 
wrecked*  The  Carthaginians,  becoming  thus  supreme  masters 
^  the  sea,  besieged  the  Romans  in  their  garrisons,  and 
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Inded  on  the  coast  of  Italj,  and  in  ravaging  the  Roman  towoii 
bitterly  avenged  the  losses  they  had  endured  on  their  OWD 
shores. 

Hanuloar,  widi  gp-eat  military  genius,  thwarted  all  the 
[rtans  of  the  Roman  graierals,  cut  off  th^  supplies,  and  whfle 
avoiding  any  graieral  aotion,  crippled  all  their  movements.  A 
angle  uieodote  may  be  rekted  to  illustrate  his  noble  charnv 
ter.  After  a  severe  action,  in  which  Hamilcar  was  defeated 
and  many  of  his  men  slain,  he  sent  to  the  conqueror  asking  a 
truce,  thnt  he  mij^t  bury  his  dead  The  Roman  oonsd 
haughtily  irefdied  that  Hnmilcar  had  better  devote  his  atteo* 
tkm  to  tho  Br.-ing  Jian  to  trouble  himself  about  the  dead.  A 
short  thno  after,  in  another  conflict,  Hamilcar  was  victorious, 
and  man^*  RcMoans  felL  Hamilcar  was  now  solicited  for  a 
truce,  thr.t  the  Roman  dead  might  be  buried.  Scorning  the 
vulgar  r|iSiit  of  retaliation,  ho  replied  that  most  willingly  he 
consented,  nnce  he  carried  on  war,  not  against  the  dead,  but 
ifpunst  the  living  only. 

Rome  was  now  convinced  that  Sicily  could  be  c(mquered 
only  by  the  most  energetic  efforts,  and  consequentiy  the  re* 
sources  of  the  state  were  strained  to  the  utmost  in  constructing 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships.  With  this  vast  squadron  ad« 
mirably  manned,  they  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  awp* 
tnred  mxty-three,  sunk  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  disp«  /sed 
the  rest.  In  this  conflict  fourteen  thousand  Carthagi' lians 
were  slain,  and  thirty-two  thousand  taken  prisoners.  This 
victory  placed  the  Romans  so  decisively  in  the  ascendency  that 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace.  Hamilcar  with  anguish 
yielded  to  the  humiliating  terms  which  Rome  exacted.  Sidly 
was  surrendered  to  Rome.  AU  the  Roman  prisoners  were 
given  up  without  ransom,  and  an  immense  sum  of  money  was 
exacted  from  Cartilage  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  whieb 
Rome  had  commenced. 

Thus  terminated  what  is  called  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
losses  on  both  sides,  in  both  blood  and  treasure,  were  enor« 
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BMNM.  Theampfetranflfioreaoecf  tlieidfliidcrf'Sifllfyfiom  t^ 
gOfwernmeiDt  of  Cartilage  to  that  c^  Boom,  coat  Roote  aeveo 
hundred  ships  of  war,  and  Carthage  five  hundred.  It  ia  esti- 
■■ted  that  in  this  long  straggle  five  hmidred  thowasd  men 
perished  by  sirord,  du|>irreokf  and  peatilenoe.  Carthage  was 
hiTniBated,  not  crndied,  and  the  fiarthaginiana  burned  with 
ilsairfw  for  vengeance.  Rome,  elated,  was  fiur  fiooa  earisfiad 
with  this  Tast  additkm  to  her  dooaaa,  and  was  only  atiwnlated 
with  atiU  more  intense  datirea  for  ooaqnest,  Tliere  waa  oo»> 
thHudly  developed  between  these  two  gnat  rffiWica  an  in* 
stiMtivr  boatittty,  irtaeh  rendored  it  ineritabia  that  rwiiirts 
wonld  be  inoessaatly  leaaiiedi  nntil  the  oae  or  the  other  shodd 
whoBy  perish. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  PASSAGE  OF  THB  ALPS  BY  HANNIBAiL 

Fbom  241  &  0.  TO  217  &  a 

tKTMmxm  ov  8PA.iir  bt  Oasthaob.— Wa.b  Bbhbwbd  bwwmw  Bom  axo  Oa 

Vav  Gavub  Ixtasiov^— AmnHii.AnoN  op  tu  Oauuui  AsiCTd— Ooir^oaM  «v 
GtaALruiB  Oaitl.— HAinnBAL  oiossn  thb  Bhonb.«Pamaob  or  thb  Alps.— Iv« 
tabiov  op  Italy.— 'Battlbs  oh  thb  Tionro  abo  tu  Po.— DvooMrmna  or  nn 
Boxavb.— Hahkibal  BifTBBt  TuioAXT.— Gbbat  Battlb  or  Thbastmbnb.— Amn* 

nLAnOM  OP  THB  BOMAN  AbXT.— OOMMBMOBATBD  BT  BtBOB 

AFTER  the  diose  of  the  first  Pamo  war  there  wm  peaoe 
with  Oarthage  for  twenty-two  years.  Rome  was  now 
ondispated  mistress  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  of  the  island 
of  Siflily.  The  early  years  of  this  period  of  peaoe  were  devot- 
ed to  internal  improvements.  The  island  of  Sardinia,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  Oarthage,  was  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  that  government.  The  insurgents 
eotreated  Rome  to  espouse  their  cause.  She  did  so,  and, 
banting  up  some  &noied  grievanoes,  declared  war  against 
Carthage.  Hamilcar,  not  yet  prepared  to  renew  the  strife, 
purchased  peace  by  the  surrender  of  Sardinia  to  Rome. 

Hamilcar  was  at  this  time  gatherii^  his  forces  for  a  war> 
like  expedition  against  Spain.  In  view  of  the  enterprise 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  to  propitiate  the  gods.  As 
Hamflcar  was  performing  these  rights  of  superstition,  he  sud- 
denly  requested  all  the  attendant  officers  to  retire,  and  calling 
his  little  son  Hannibal  to  his  side,  a  boy  then  nine  years  of 
age,  led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and  offered  to  take  him  to  Spain 
if  he  would  give  his  solemn  vow  never,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to 
make  peace  with  the  Romans.  Hannibal  eagerly  placed  his 
hnnd  upon  the  sacrifice  and  took  the  oath.    Faithftally  he 
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redeemed  bis  pledga  This  scene  produced  an  impreiflioa  oi; 
the  child's  mind  which  was  never  effaced,  and  which  nerved 
Mm  to  unswerving  purpose  and  to  energy  of  action  which  haa 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  watched  thia  embassy  to  Spain  with  mod) 
uneasiness,  feu*M  that  the  success  of  the  Carthaginiaiui  nu^ 
■o  strengthen  them  as  to  disturb  their  own  supremaogr.  Tht 
remonstrances  of  Rome  were  so  persistent  and  meoaoingi  tha 
at  length  Hanno,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  ambaandorSi  ex* 
dajmed  to  the  Roman  senate  impatiently  and  boldly : 

**If  yoQ  will  not  make  peace  with  ua,  thaa  giva  ua  back 
Bardinia  and  Sicily;  for  we  yielded  them  to  yon,  noi  to  pm> 
chase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  lasting  frienddiqi.'* 

Rather  reluctantly  Rome  consented  to  the  ratifioation  of 
aniity  with  Carthage.  Still  they  kept  their  armies  aiwiplhmd 
by  sending  them  on  military  eoqieditiona  to  fiardiniai  W  Cocai* 
ea,andtoC»alpineGai]L  Many  of  theieaenu4Murbario  people 
were  taken  e^itive  and  tranaportad  ta  Italy,  wlMnre  thfljy  weca 
•old  as  slaves.  Twelve  years  aftor  the  end  of  tha  firat  Panic 
war,  the  Romans  sent  a  body  of  troops  across  tha  Ionian  golf 
to  Blyria,  as  the  western  coast  of  Greece  was  then  called* 
l%is  expedition  consisted  of  r  cnnsnlar  army  at  twenlgr-two 
thousand  men,  conveyed  by  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  qninqo/^ 
remes.  They  landed  almost  Qnon>osed,  and  sweeping  all 
opposition  before  them,  ravaged  the  country  at  their  pleasure. 
The  Ulyrians  were  socm  subjugated  and  their  country  placed 
un^r  the  rule  of  Demetiius,  a  Greek,  appointed  by  the  Ro- 


Ilamilcar,  the  renowned  general  <^  Carthage,  was  now 
sweeping  Spain  with  his  victorious  armies,  and  had  already 
reached  the  Tagua,  when  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law  HasdrubaL  This  distinguished  man, 
alike  trilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  oonaalidation  of  his  conqnests,  and  to  winning  the 
^endsfasp  of  the  Spaniarde.    He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
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ilatiire,  and  of  very  ooorteons  bearing,  Mid  was  cminentlj 
fitted  to  obtain  an  ascendency  over  barbaric  minds.  In  his 
efforts  he  was  signally  sacoessfnl,  and  many  of  the  native 
Spanish  princes  crowded  aroimd  him  seeking  his  alliance. 

The  Romans,  with  an  anxious  eye,  watched  the  progress 
of  his  conquests,  and  the  vast  increase  of  his  power ;  but  just 
then  Rome  was  threatened  with  a  Gaulish  invasion,  and  the 
senate  deemed  it  not  prudent  to  provoke  the  Carthaginians  to 
unite  with  the  Gktuls.  In  the  early  spring  of  the  year  226  b.  a 
the  Transalpine  Oauls  crossed  the  Alps,  and  uniting  with 
thdr  brethren,  the  Cisalpine  Gktuls,  commenced  their  march 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  They  advanced  in  such  strength 
that  Rome  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  most  vigorous 
measures  of  resistance  were  adopted.  A  careful  list  was  made 
of  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms  throughout  the 
Roman  states.  Active  armies  and  armies  of  reserve  were 
organized.  Immense  magazines  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  were  collected,  and  the  co6peration  of  allies  was  secured 
to  assail  the  foe  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  The  CenomB- 
nians  and  Venetians,  who  occupied  the  region  now  called 
Venice  and  much  of  Lombardy,  presented  such  a  menacing 
attitude  to  the  Ghiuls,  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  a 
large  portion  of  thdr  force  to  protect  their  own  territory. 
Still  they  commenced  their  march  with  an  invading  army  of 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousMid  war  chariots. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the 
heart  of  Italy.  Both  of  these  roads  the  Romans  barricaded, 
one  with  an  army  of  Romans  and  allies  amounting  to  about 
ozty  thousand  men,  and  the  other  by  an  army  of  fifty-four 
thousand ;  while  Rome  itself  was  protected  by  a  reserve  force 
of  over  fifty  thousand  troops.  The  whole  available  military 
force  of  the  Roman  republic,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  letn/  en  nuzssey  amounted  at  that  tiBie  to  seves 
hundred  and  dfty  thousand  men. 

With  music  and  banners  the  warlike  Gauls,  sanguine  of 
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**  The  Romanfl  have  demaoded  that  I  and  my  prinoipal  ofllr 
ears  shotild  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  male&ctors.  Soldiers, 
will  yon  suffer  saoh  an  indignity  ?  The  Ghiols  are  holding  out 
their  arms  to  as,  inviting  ns  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist 
them  in  avenging  thdr  manifold  injuries.  The  country  wiiidi 
we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full  of 
flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the 
lidiest  prize  that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your 
valor." 

This  speech  was  greeted  by  the  huzsas  of  the  soldiers,  and 
with  shouts  of  enthusiasm  they  heard  the  day  designated  when 
they  were  to  commence  their  march.  For  eighteen  years 
Hannibal  had  been  longing  for  this  event.  The  memory  of  the 
oath  he  had  taken  to  his  &ther  to  wage  eternal  war&re  against 
Rome  ever  inspired  him.  like  all  truly  great  men,  Hannibal 
had  high  conceptions  of  a  Supreme  Being  who  controlled 
human  events ;  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  seek  that  divine 
aid  in  his  great  enterprise.  Accompanied  by  his  sta£^  he  went 
to  one  of  the  temples  of  the  supreme  God,  offered  sacrifices 
and  fervently  implored  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 

It  was  now  late  in  May,  and  Hannibal,  leaving  his  yeunger 
brother  Ebsdrubal  in  conunand  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
Spain,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  thirty-seven  elephants,  and  commenced  his 
march  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  toward  the 
Pyrenees.  Hannibal  was  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
he  coi»ecrated  himsr.lf  to  the  enterprise  before  him  with  an 
entireness  of  devotion  and  a  recklessness  of  self-sacrifice  which 
the  world  has,  perhi^)s,  never  seen  surpassed,  and  has  rardy 
seen  equaled. 

It  was  now  the  218th  year  before  the  birUi  of  Ohrift. 
Cornelius  Scipio  and  Sempronius  Longus  were  Roman  consuls. 
Scipio  took  a  large  army  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  transports 
and  fifty  quinqueremes  for  the  Rhone,  that  he  might  make  a 
•tand  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  that  broad,  deep,  rapid  stream. 
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asd  prevent  the  peseage  of  the  Cftrthegiaian  annj.  Longon, 
wkk  a  etiU  krgw  fleets  oonvoyed  hj  one  hmdred  and  mty 
fdnqoeremee,  sailed  for  Skiljy  iateikling  thence  to  pass  over 
JHto  Afiioa»  and  carry  the  war  to  the  walla  <^  Carthage.  A 
third  Roman  army  waa  also  raised  and  stationed  in  Ciaalpine 
Cbn^  to  be  ready  for  any  emergendes.  This  army  was  placed 
'  the  command  of  the  pretor  LuciQa  Manilas  Yolsa 

Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  then  eaUed  the  Ibemsi  unop- 
lliis  stream  had  been  considered  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian   and  Boman  eon^nests.     As  some  of  the 
I  between  the  Sbro  and  the  Pyrenees,  a  distance  of  about 

I  hondred  and  fifty  miles,  remained  friendly  to  the  Romans, 
Hannibal  thonght  it  prudent  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
whole  r^on,  that  his  line  of  commmiicatioQ  might  not  be  in- 
termpted.  Una  caused  delay,  several  battles,  and  a  heavy  loss 
of  men. 

When  he  arrired  at  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  those  gloomy 
fctles»  to  march  throogb  them  q[>parently  to  the  ends  <^  the 
esrth,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  alarmed  and  began  to  moxw 
BMV.  One  diyision  of  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
.  rsAised  to  advanca  Hannibal,  with  the  tact  of  a  con- 
t  general,  assembled  them  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
annj  and  aaying  that  he  wished  for  no  cowards  to  accompany 
Urn  on  his  expedition,  dismissed  them  ignominiously,  and  sent 
Asm  back  to  ihdr  homes.  This  act  redouUed  the  ardor  of 
those  who  remained. 

The  Carthaginian  army,  now  amounting  to  but  fifty  then- 
■and  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  auecessfully  threaded  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  emerged  upon  the  pbins  of  south 
en  France,  then  csUed  GbnL  Marching  along  the  shores  of 
the  gidf  of  Lyons  for  two  hundred  miles,  and  encountering  no 
efipoataion  from  the  tribes  through  whom  he  passed  Hannibal 
tench  ed  the  Rhone,  near  the  present  small  village  of  Roque* 
moore,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city  of  Avignon.  The 
was  here  about  a  <|uarter  ot  a  mile  in  width,  gliding 
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tfirongh  one  of  the  most  beaatifol,  piotnreaqne,  tod  deBghtfh. 
regiou9  on  the  globe.  There  were  no  bridges,  and  the  bankl 
of  the  barbaric  stream  were  covered  with  forests.  The  spean 
and  banners  of  a  hostile  host  were  seen  upon  the  eastern  shorei 
giving  indubitable  evidence  that  the  passage  of  the  stream  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  conflict.  Sdpio  had  jusi 
landed  his  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  die 
river,  and  having  no  idea  that  Hannibal  could  have  advanced 
00  far,  had  leisurely  encamped,  and  was  recruiting  his  troops 
sixty  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  Carthaginians  were  pr^- 
paring  to  cross  the  stream.  He,  however,  sent  ont  a  reoon* 
noitering  party  of  three  hundred  horsemen  to  ascend  the  river, 
to  learn  what  they  could  respecting  the  movemmts  of  the 
enemy. 

Hannibal  immediately  seised  or  purchased  every  boal 
which  could  be  found  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
employed  aU  the  mechanical  force  of  his  army  in  cutting  down 
timber,  digging  out  canoes,  and  constructing  rafts.  The  foe, 
opon  the  opposite  bank,  with  no  weapons  but  arrows  and 
javelins,  could  not  obstruct  his  works.  In  two  days  he  was 
prepared  to  attempt  the  passage.  By  night  he  secretly  dia* 
patched  a  small  but  very  efficient  force  up  the  river  twenty 
mfl«w,  there  to  cross,  and  then  to  march  noiselessly  down 
through  the  forest  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  take  a  position, 
to  be  ready  to  attack  the  foe  in  the  rear.  As  soon  as  they 
were  in  position  they  were  to  build  a  fire,  the  smoke  of  whioh 
would  be  a  signal  to  Hannibal. 

The  movement  proved  an  entire  success,  and  soon  a 
column  of  smoke,  rising  through  the  distant  forest,  informed 
Hannibal  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment;  and  all  things 
hemg  in  readiness,  the  army  was  instantly  put  in  motion. 
The  Ghiuls,  eagerly  watching,  lined  the  banks,  quite  confidend 
of  bdng  able  to  repel  their  assailants.  As  the  boats  and  rafti 
neared  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  tempest  of  war  was  at  ita 
height^  the  air  being  filled  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and  the 
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ory  of  battle  resoundiDg  along  the  riyer  baiikg,  the  Garthagt 
nian  soldiers,  with  hideom  yells,  mshed  from  their  ambush, 
aod  assailed  the  Gtenls  in  the  rear.  For  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  scene  of  awftd  conftision,  and  then  the  Gkinls,  bewil^ 
dered  and  in  dismay,  broke  and  fled.  The  rout  was  entire, 
and  before  the  next  morning  the  whole  army  of  Hannibal, 
elephants  and  all,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  Jnst  at  this  time  a  del^ation  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
that  is  the  Gteuls  from  the  Roman  side  of  the  Alps,  arrived  in 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  to  welcome  thdr  allies,  and  to  profier 
ML 

The  arrival  of  this  embassage  encouraged  the  soldiers 
ttceedingly,  as  it  proved  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  was 
practicable,  and  that  they  would  meet  friends  upon  the  Italian 
aide.  Hannibal  gathered  his  army  around  him,  and  after 
addressing  them  in  cheering  words,  to  whidi  his  troops 
responded  with  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  Ood,  returning  thanks  for  the  prosperity  which  had  thus 
fiur  been  vouched  him,  and  imploring  the  continuance  of  divine 
finror.  » 

In  the  mean  time  Sdpio's  scouts  had  Mien  in  with  a  small 
party  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  skirmish,  sanguinary  though 
indecifflve,  had  ensued.  Hannibal,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
foe  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  immediately  put  his  army  in 
vigorous  motion,  advancing  north  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  Sdpio,  also,  learning  from  his  reconnoitering  party 
the  position  of  the  Carthaginians,  commenced  a  pursuit,  fol- 
lowing up  also  the  left  side  of  the  river.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  Carthaginians  had  crossed,  he  found  it 
deserted,  Hannibal  having  been  already  gone  three  days.  It 
was  in  vain  to  follow  a  foe  so  alert.  Sdpio,  therefore,  dedded 
to  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Italy ;  his  route,  by  water, 
bebg  die  chord  of  a  drde,  of  whidi  Hannibal  was  necessi 
tated  to  traverse  by  land  in  long  circuit,  the  arc  He  accord* 
ingly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and« 
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feimbaridng,  sailed  for  Pka,  haviag  Mot  a  part  of  bb  tofm 
to  attack  Hasdrabal  in  Spaka.  It  waa  bis  iotODtioa  to  meet 
Hannibal,  when,  ezhanated  with  a  long  maroh,  he  ahould  be 
deBceoding  the  eastern  dedivitieB  of  the  Alps. 

The  Carthaginians  pressed  ra{Hdly  forward,  and  in  foor 
dajs  reached  the  month  of  the  IserOi  aa  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhone,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the 
month  of  the  latter  river.  The  Isorei  a  migestic  stream^  fod 
bj  the  inexhaustible  glaoiers  of  the  Alps,  enters  the  Rhone 
with  a  flood  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  stream  with  whioh  its 
waters  mingle,  and  in  which  they  lose  their  name.  Following 
jsp  the  yalley  of  the  Isere,  the  Carthaginians  marched  north- 
east, directly  toward  the  mountains.  At  this  point  the  wild 
Oauhsh  tribes  of  what  was  called  the  Transalpine  region, 
b^^  to  msniffwt  hostility.  Thsgr  fortified  the  passes,  and 
laid  ambuscades ;  but  Hannibal,  with  great  energy  and  ssgsr 
city,  baffled  all  their  plans,  and  won  his  way  throu^  inoe^ 
sent  battles.  Among  the  gloomy  defiles  there  were  numy 
awM  scenes  of  confusion  and  carnage,  the  barbarians  hurliog 
rocks  and  stones  from  the  clifB^  and  fighting  with  the  jitmost 
de^Mration;  bm;  Carthaginian  discq^line  and  oourage  were 
hrrariably  yictorious. 

In  a  march  of  nine  days  Hannibsl  led  his  army,  ttom  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^  throng  the  ascending  defiles,  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Alps.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
October.  The  gorge  tJurough  which  he  was  passings  elevated 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  presented  but 
one  wide  waste  of  barrenness  and  ice,  while  mountain  peaks 
towered  above  them,  glittering  in  eternal  snow,  or  black  in 
their  rocky  preajMces  and  crags,  swept  by  the  storms  of 
onoounted  centuries.  Exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  ascent, 
the  solditt^  rested  for  two  days  in  these  wilds,  until  the  straff 
g^ers  could  gain  the  encampment.    A  general  fediag  jf  wetfi- 

I  and  discouragement  pervaded  the  army.    Hannibal  i 
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was  firm.  AssttnUmg  his  soldiers,  be  pmnted  them  to  s 
<listaiit  descending  valley,  and  sud : 

^^That  valley  is  Italy.  It  leads  ns  to  the  oomitry  of  our 
fiiendsythe  Gauls,  and  is  oar  direct  rente  to  Rome.'' 

After  two  days'  rest  the  army  commenced  the  descent  of 
Ae  monntains  on  the  Italian  side.  To  their  surprise  they 
feuid  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  descent  greater  thao 
tiiose  of  the  ascent.  The  gorges  were  blocked  up  with  snow. 
FearfUl  diasms  were  bridged  over  with  the  treacherous  oover- 
ii^  of  ice,  and  men  and  horses  fell  into  fiKthomless  gulft. 
Avalanches  had  in  places  so  swept  the  path,  that  all  the  skill 
of  the  Carthaginian  engineers  was  requisite  to  render  it  pos- 
sible for  the  army  to  advance.  The  elephants  suffered  terribly 
ttom.  cold  and  hanger,  and  from  the  rugged  travel  so  foreign 
to  their  natures.  Nearly  all  of  these  ammals  peririied  by  the 
way.  It  was  by  the  pass  now  called  the  Little  Saint  Barnard, 
that  Hannibal  surmounted  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  the 
vaUey  of  the  Aosta.  Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  die 
passage  of  the  mountains,  and  five  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  commenced  his  march  from  Spain.  By  sickness, 
casualties,  and  battle,  his  army  had  now  dwindled  to  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse.  Thirty-three  thousand 
men  had  perished  on  this  march. 

But  the  Carthaginians  had  now  entered  into  fertUe  valleys 
where  flowers  r^^ed  the  eye  and  fruits  were  abundant,  and 
where  they  wore  received  by  the  Cisalpine  Qauls  with  hospi 
taUty  as  friends  and  allies.  In  the  mean  time  Sdpio  had 
hnded  at  I^sa,  and  crossing  the  Po  at  Hacenta,  had  taken 
command  of  the  pretor's  army  on  the  Ticino,  near  Pavia,  and 
was  marddng  forward  to  meet  Hannibal,  by  slowly  ascending 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  It  was  well  known  by  both  parties 
that  the  barbarian  Gkuils  would  join  whichever  army  was  vie* 
toriouB ;  for  love  of  the  spoils  is  by  no  menus  a  modem  inven- 
tion. Hannibal  had  followed  down  the  valley  of  the  Aosta 
and  the  Dora  Baltea  to  the  Po,  and  was  descending  that 

6» 
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•tream  abo  by  the  left  bank.    A  ooffiaioii  wm,  of  < 
eyitable,  and  both  parties  were  poshing  forward  liglit  iroopa 
lor  reoonnoicering. 

The  two  aimies  soon  met  in  fieroe  batdsu  The  Romaiw 
were  rented,  the  oonsol,  Sdpio,  severely  woondedy  aad  the 
army  was  saved  ftom  destruction  only  by  a  preeipilato  nCreat. 
In. their  flight  diey  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  so  g^reat  was  i 
harry  and  conftuion  that  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  lo  i 
porsoit,  leaving  six  hundred  men  thos  ont  o^  who  ftU  Inlo  the 
hands  ci  the  enemy.  I%e  diaoomflted  Romans  did  not  atop 
in  their  flight  until  they  fbnnd  reAige  behind  the  wnla  of 
Placentia. 

Hannibal  now  crossed  the  Po  in  boats,  and  deaeeaded  un- 
opposed the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  Two  d«fs*manh 
brought  him  again  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Phesntia.  Ab 
Aey  declined  his  offer  of  battle,  he  took  an  important  position 
and  entrenched  himself  east  of  Plaoentia,  cutting  off  the  line 
of  retreat  and  communications  with  Rome.  Scipio,  finding  his 
road  to  Rome  thus  blocked  up,  abandoned  PfaMsntia,  and 
marohing  directly  westward,  crossed  the  Trebbta,  and  strongly 
entrenching  himself,  soon  gadiered  retaforcements,  so  that  Us 
army  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  Hannibal  also  ob- 
tained recruits  from  the  Ghtuls,  and  with  a  fbroe  eqpul  to  tiiat 
of  the  Romans,  goaded  them  to  battle.  The  emeifmoe  had 
recalled  the  consul  Sempronins,  who  took  command  of  dM 
army,  as  his  colleague  Scipio  was  still  siiftring  front  his 
wounds. 

It  was  now  ndd-wmter.  1%e  TrebUa,  which  in  anmmer  is 
bat  a  shallow  and  insignificant  stream,  was  swollen  by  rain 
and  melting  snows.  The  Romans  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trri>bia,  the  Cbirthaginians  on  the  right  The  morning  dawned 
fewering  with  clouds,  and  wind  and  snow  mingled  with  rain 
swept  the  valley,  when  Sempronius,  lured  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hannibal,  led  hk  troops  across  a  ford  of  the  livnr  when  the 
wster  was  breast  high,  and  made  a  fiwce  attack  optn  the  Knee 
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of  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  so  desirous  of  taking  Hannibal 
by  surprise  that  he  led  his  soldiers  to  the  assaolt  in  the  early 
morning  before  they  had  taken  any  breakfast.  Huiigry  and 
dulled  by  fording  the  icy  river,  they  were  but  poorly  prepared 
to  meet  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  who,  anticipating  the  attack, 
iHiich  diey  by  stratagem  had  enticed,  had  eaten  their  break- 
&0ts  in  th«r  tents,  and  had  oiled  thdr  bodies  and  put  on  thtti 
annor  quietly  around  their  camp-fires. 

The  battle  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  again  Hannibal  wai 
victorious,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  the  Roman  army  war 
afanost  annihilated.  A  few  had  cut  their  way  through  th< 
fines  of  the  Carthaginians  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Placentia. 
A  few  others,  exhausted  and  bleeding,  plunged  into  the  waves 
of  the  Treblria,  and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  pursue  them.  This  battle  left  Hannibal 
master  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  and  thus  terminated  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  The  winds  of  winter  now  swept  so  fiercdy 
over  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  that  it  was  impossible  any 
longer  to  keep  the  field,  and  Hannibal  accordingly  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  alarm  at  Rome  was  great,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  vigorous  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  spring.  At  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  Hannibal  was  again  upon  the  march. 
Crossing  the  Apennines  by  the  vaOey  of  the  Serchio,  with  ap- 
parent recklessness  he  left  a  powerfiil  Roman  army  behind 
Um  at  Arretium,  and  entered  the  plmns  of  Italy.  Two  new 
OODsnls  had  now  been  elected,  Flaminius  and  G^minus.  The 
flxrmer  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  raised  to 
arrest  the  march  of  Hannibal,  while  G^eminus  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  to  enlist  and  forward  new  levies. 

Flaminius,  while  quietly  encamped  at  Arretium,  learned  to 
his  astonishment  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
was  marching  triumphantly  through  Tuscany,  then  called 
Bferuna.    He  immediately  b^oke  up  his  camp  and  pursued  the 


fce»  Bending  in  the  mean  time  a  meBBengez  to  inibrm  hb  cot 
league  of  the  moveinentB  of  the  Cartiiaginiaoa.  Haonibai 
erael^  deyastated  the  country  on  his  marah,  while  oarefUUy 
witohing  hiB  porsners  and  looking  f<Hr  a  fiiYoraUe  opportunity 
to  lead  them  into  an  amboseade. 

On  the  northeast  oomer  of  Lake  Pemgi%  then  called  Lake 
Thra^mene,  near  the  present  village  of  PassignaaOi  there  ia  a 
▼aUey,  entered  from  the  north  by  a  narrow  defile,  eaolosed  on 
aU  the  remaining  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  by  steep 
kills.  Hamiihal  entered  this  defile  and  posted  his  troops  a 
ambasoade  among  the  rodcs  and  shrubs  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  whLoh  bounded  the  ralley.  The  Romans  inoaiitioasly«  in 
eager  pursoity  entered  the  tr^  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 
Hannibal  had  so  tborou^Iy  studied  the  ground  that  even  in 
the  dai^ness  he  could  move  his  troops,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  Flaminins  found  himself  surrounded  by  foes,  who  were 
posted  in  the  most  advantageous  positions,  and  his  retreat  was 
entirely  cut  ofil 

The  batde  was  immediately  oommenoed  with  tremendous 
fury.  A  thick  fog  rose  from  the  lake,  which  concealed  from 
the  Romans  their  foes.  H<^pelessof  victory,  they  fought  with 
the  energies  of  despair,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  But  they  were  overwhelmed.  A  storm  of  arrows 
and  javelins  descended  upon  ihem  as  from  the  dooda.  Pon- 
derous stones  and  rocks  crushed  whole  companiss  with  Ae 
rssistless  power  of  the  avalanche.  When  the  Romans  were 
thus  thrown  into  utter  confusioo,  the  terrible  cavalry  of  fibm- 
mbal  emerged  from  the  mist,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
heavily  armed  Qauls  came  rushing  down  the  hills,  and  in  co- 
operation they  fell  upon  the  bewildered,  broken  battalions,  and 
hewed  them  down  with  enormous  daughter. 

For  a  long  time  no  quarter  was  granted.  Hie  idiole 
Roman  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  thousand  fugi- 
tives was  either  taken  captive  or  destroyed.  Flaminius  him^ 
9Blf  Ml,  thrust  tfaroi^  l^  the  hmee  of  a  QauL    The  awfU 
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deed  of  carnage  was  aooompHshed  before  the  Ban  readied  the 
meridiaii.  It  k  rdated  hj  Livy  that  the  ftuy  of  die  oootest 
was  Buoh^that  in  die  heat  of  the  fight,  a  violent  earthquake 
ocomrred,  shaking  the  hills,  roDing  huge  biUows  from  Ae  lake 
upon  the  shore,  and  destroying  many  dties;  and  yet  thb 
terriUe  phenomenon,  shaking  the  earth,  and  whehning  dties 
in  the  wave^  was  entirdy  mheeded  by  the  oombatantB  in  the 
frenqr  of  the  battle. 

Snoh  was  the  saaginnary  bmA  desishre  battle  of  Thr»* 
symene,  whioh  made  Hannibal  master  of  central  Itdy.  Lofii 
ByMO»  in  Childe  HaroM,  thus  aUndes  to  this  event  t 

**  And  sadi  the  storm  of  battle  OB  tide  di^, 
And  SQoh  the  ftenzy  whose  oohtqUoii  blinds 
Sft  all  asfe  oanege^  ibe^  benealii  the  iimj^ 
An  eerthqoake  reel'd  nnheedinglj  away  1 
Hone  felt  stem  nature  rooking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  ftrth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
air  beoldesi  iir  a  wiadlig  ikeet ; 
i  la  the  abaortaing  hate  when  warring 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ITAUAK   GAMPAIGNB   OF   HANNIBAlk 
Vmm  817  B.  a  TO  t08  BL  a 

Wf^Mfr^nwQ  KABOH  or  HAmaBAL.— GoMPMinoR  of  ms  Abmt.^Tmbbob  or  Romb^^ 
WnvTBB  QDABTns  IN  Apvua.— DamiBiOMB  or  na  Bohab  Abmt^— Thb  Bahu 
oi  Oanna— Ammiuu^tion  or  tub  Roman  Abut.— Inobbabino  Pbbil  or  Han- 
nibal.—Rbtbbat  FBOM  TiTATA.— Mabob  vpon  Boiol— 81BOB  or  Capva.^4latbbt 
or  OAPTtTBi— Tbb  Mabob  or  HAiDBirBAL.— Pamaob  or  THB  AlnwNbw  Yioio- 
•ni  or  Hannibal.— ^Dbath  or  Habdbubal  ano  Dbmbuotion  or  mm  Abmt.— 
Tib  Hbao  or  Hacdbvbal.— BsvLTAnov  or  Boicmr-DlirAiB  or  Hannibai. 

TTANNIBAL  tarried  for  a  short  time  in  the  defile  of  Thm- 
"M-  gymene  to  bmy  his  dead,  and  to  take  care  of  his  wounded. 
He  soaght  eamestlj  among  the  slain  for  the  body  of  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminios,  wishing  to  give  it  honorable  burial; 
but  the  body  could  not  be  found.  Again  resuming  his  march, 
he  crossed  the  head  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  entered  the 
plains  of  Umbria.  Scattering  his  forces  over  this  rich  country 
he  devastated  it  without  mercy.  The  war-cry  of  the  Gaulish 
barbarians,  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  echoed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  terrified  people,  abandoning 
their  homes,  fied  to  the  mountains.  The  army  of  Hannibal 
presented  a  singular  conglomeration  of  diverse  people.  There 
wsre  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  Spanish  foot-soldiers 
from  the  mountains  of  Grenada,  with  their  picturesque  attire 
of  white  jackets  and  scarlet  edgiugs,  African  infantry  with 
their  long  and  sl^ider  lances  and  polished  shields,  wild  Nu- 
midians,  on  their  scraggy  horses,  without  saddles  or  bridles, 
scouring  the  plains  with  whoop  and  haUoo ;  and  there  were 
Gauls,  barbaric  and  skin -clad,  fierce  as  the  wolves  which 
howled  in  the  caves  of  their  forests.    Advancing  to  Spoleto^ 
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BnniM  fofimd  the  waUs  6o  h^h  tad  flo  well  guaided  Ifait  he 
eomld  not  take  the  city  by  aasanlt.  Not  wiflhinf  to  lose  tiBM 
In  a  ti^pe,  be  orosaed  the  Apennttea  to  the  ahoraa  of  the  Ada* 
atie  and  followed  akmg  the  ooaat,  plmideriBg  the  nf^oa  ol 
pnjfpertj  of  every  deaeriptionf  and  hMKUng  hia  aimy  with 
more  booty  than  they  ooald  bear  akng  with  than.  The 
aoMierB  rereled  n  aneh  abundanoe  of  all  good  thimw,  that  it 
waa  reported  that  they  even  bathed  their  horaea  hi  old  whie. 
Brery  Roman  they  met,  capable  of  bearing  ann%  waa  by  the 
order  of  Hannihal  pat  to  death. 

When  the  mteUigeBoe  of  the  battle  of  ThraqrmaM,  and 
of  the  adnmee  of  die  CarthaflobianB  reaohed  Roaie»  the  die* 
aMy  was  faiogproMible.  ^Oor  oolder  temperanaeolai**  mf» 
lliomaa  Arnold,  ^soaroely  enable  as  to  oonedYO  the  e&ot  of 
aiMh  tkKi^  on  die  UTely  feelmgs  of  the  peoplo  of  theaonth, 
or  to  fanagine  to  ooraelveB  the  criea,  the  teara,  the  handa 
qplfted  m  prayer  or  denehed  m  rage,  the  eonfiiBed  aennda  of 
tan  thoQBandvoieee,  ghring  nSteranoe,  widi  btoalMear  nfidiHf^ 
to  their  fee&nga  of  eegor  interaatt  of  terror,  of  grie^  or  of 
Ihry.  AB  die  norChani  gates  of  the  eity  were  beaet  widi 
erowda  of  wirea  and  sodtera,  hnpleilng  every  ftssh  fiig^dfp 
irom  die  fiital  Md  Ibr  aome  tictti^  of  thoae  moat  4mt  to 
them.'' 

The  aenate  waa  immediate^  called  together  and  aonthwied 
te  session  day  and  ni{^  for  sereral  daya.  No  one  thought  of 
peace.  A  dictator,  Q.  Fabios,  was  prompdy  appoinlad  Be 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  cAd  aristpcratie  AariHss^  and  a 
very  deront  man,  aoeording  to  the  Roman  system  of  rsiginn 
One  at  his  frat  measores  was  to  decree  that  every  anssHd,  fit 
Ibr  sacrifice,  bom  between  the  first  of  March  and  tiie  thir- 
teenth of  AprO  of  duit  year,  shoold  be  offered  npon  the  altara 
to  Jnpiter.  Prayers  resounded  in  all  tiie  temples,  and  new 
lenipliii  were  reared.  The  wh<^e  population  of  Rohm 
eenvened  day  after  day  to  attend  upon  religiooa  ritea. 

At  the  same   time   the    most  Yv^oroas 
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iMtween  them,  and  they  enoamped  about  a  mile  distant  frea 
each  other,  each  taking  one  half  of  the  military  force. 

Hannibal  was  quite  elated  with  this  evidence  of  want  of 
eo6peration,  and  eag^y  availed  himsdf  of  it.  By  a  ddllftd 
stratagem  he  allured  the  self-confident  Minudus  into  an 
engagement,  and  then  falling  upon  him  with  five  thousand 
troops,  which  had  been  placed  in  ambush,  he  would  have  cut 
his  army  entirely  to  pieces  had  not  Fabius  magnanimoudy 
oome  to  his  rescue.  Minudus,  with  rare  generosity,  pubUdy 
acknowledged  that  Fabius  had  saved  him  from  destruction, 
and  relinquishing  his  separate  command,  placed  himself  and 
his  division  under  the  control  of  the  more  wary  and  sagacious 
dictator. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Rome,  party  politics  ran  high. 
There  was  a  new  election  of  consuls,  and  the  plebdan  party 
succeeded  in  decting  C.  Terentius  Yarro,  a  very  energetic, 
doquent  man,  who  had  raised  himself  to  distinction,  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a  butcher's  boy.  Thet  aristocracy  suo> 
oeeded  in  choosing  one  of  the  consuls  of  their  own  number,  in 
the  person  of  L.  EmiHus  Paulus.  The  winter  and  the  spring 
passed  away  with  no  military  operations  of  importance.  Sud* 
denly,  late  in  the  spring,  Hannibal  broke  up  his  camp,  and, 
descending  into  the  Julian  plains,  surprised  and  captured 
Oannffi,  the  great  magazine  of  the  Roman  army. 

All  Italy  was  now  exposed  to  be  ravaged  for  another 
summer.  The  two  new  consuls  having  raised  a  large  army, 
resolved  to  give  battle.  Each  of  the  two  consuls  took  the 
rapreme  command  altematdy  every  other  day.  After  many 
weeks  of  marchings  and  counter-mardiings,  each  army  en 
deavoring  to  find  a  favorable  fidd  of  battle,  they  at  last  me 
on  the  unobstructed  plain  of  Cannsa,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Aufidus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Roman  consuls  led  dghty-seven  thousand  troops  upon 
this  fidd,  and  their  plumes  of  mingled  red  and  black,  a  foot 
and  a  half  hi^,  lit  up  the  vast  expanse  over  which  they 
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WpresA  like  a  waving  forest.  Hannibal  led  a  veteran  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  sun  of  a  hot  August  day  rose  cloud- 
less over  the  plain  when  the  battle  b^an.  When  that  sun 
went  down  the  Roman  army  was  annihilated.  Over  eighty 
thousand  Romans  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  among  them 
were  the  gory  bodies  of  the  consul  Emihus,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  Minucius,  and  eighty  Roman  senators.  Three  thousand 
men  only,  of  the  whole  Roman  army,  escaped. 

On  tMs  bloody  field  Hannibal  lost  but  six  thousand  men. 
Hannibal  was  greatly  elated  with  his  victory,  and  doubted  not 
that  Rome  itself  would  now  be  compelled  to  bow  before  him. 
Tlius  far  his  march  had  been  resistless  and  desolating,  like  the 
flow  of  a  lava  flood  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius.  When  the 
tidmgs  arrived  in  Rome  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army' 
the  consternation  was  inexpressible.  Within  eighteen  months 
one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  male  population  of  Rome  over  sev^i- 
teen  years  of  age  had  been  skdn.  Every  house  was  literally  in 
mourning.  All  eyes  were  again  directed  to  Fabius,  and  every 
measure  he  proposed,  though  his  legal  dictatorship  was  at  am 
end,  was  inmiediately  adopted. 

Hie  consul  Yarro,  at  the  head  of  seventy  horsemen,  had 
effiMsted  his  escape  from  the  field,  and  despatches  were  soon 
received  at  Rome  from  him,  informing  the  senate  that  he  had 
rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Canusium,  and  that  Hannibal 
was  not  advancing  upon  the  dty.  With  much  moral  courage 
the  defeated  consul  then  hastened  to  Rome,  and  pres^iting 
himself  before  the  senate,  dissuaded  from  all  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  urged  the  desperate  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  last  ex* 
tremity.  Thus  animated,  a  new  dictator,  M.  Junius  Pisa,  was 
chosen ;  eight  thousand  slaves  were  enlisted ;  all  the  criminals 
and  debtors  were  released,  upon  condition  of  their  taking  up 
arms.  Thus  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  speedily  raised, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  small  force,  Pisa  marched  to  embarrass 
the  movements  of  the  foe.    At  the  same  time  die  old  meo  and 
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tike  boys  in  Rome  ware  orgiuiised  into  militory  b«idA  tx  cb« 
dflfianse  of  the  capital 

Ilannibal  had  now  crossed  the  Apeoniaes  from  the  Adri&tto 
shore,  and  was  encamped  iqpoii  the  right  bank  of  the  Yoitor- 
niis»  aboat  twelve  miles  above  Capua.  This  renowned  oity^ 
Ifasn  second  only  to  Rome,  had  capitolated  to  the  oonqaeror. 
Tbe  summer  had  now  passed  awa(y»  and  Hannibal,  gathering 
his  army  within  and  around  the  walls  of  Capoai  went  into 
winter  quarters.  The  soldiersi  fiaaring  no  assault  and  sur* 
rounded  with  abundanoCi  surrendered  themselres  to  Imrariooa 
Indulgence. 

Notwithstanding  Hannibal's  viotories,  be  had  maoh  cause 
for  solicitude.  Upon  the  field  of  Oannn  he  had  lost  six  thou* 
sandof  his  best  troops.  He  was  fiur  from  home,  and  his  army 
was  daily  growing  weaker.  He,  therefore,  found  it  rery  con- 
venient to  remain  behind  the  walls  of  Capua,  while  he  sent  to 
Carriage  for  rednforoements.  With  the  opeoingctf  the  q^riQg 
aetiveqpwationBWttre  renewed.  Three  Roman  armies,  amount 
ing  in  all  to  oxty  thousand  men,  were  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibdl  marched  out  of  C^uaand  took  ft 
strong  position  on  the  hdghts  of  Mount  Ti&ta.  During  the 
winter  I%ilip,  king  of  Macedon,  had  entered  into  an  allianee 
with  Hannibal  offensive  and  defimsive.  Sicily  was  now  in  open 
revolt  against  Rome.  The  whole  summer,  however,  passed 
away  without  any  dedaive  action,  the  two  hostile  armies 
watching  each  other  and  maneuvering^  with  oooasbnal  skir- 
mishes, to  gain  the  advantage.  Still  on  the  whole  the  Romans 
w&re  recruiting  their  energies,  while  Hannibal  waa  growk^ 
weaker. 

Through  almost  uninterrupted  victory  HannibaPs  army, 
fiur  from  h<Hne,  was  wasting  away,  while  fromeveif^defiMit,  the 
Romans  rose  with  recruited  vigor.  For  many  months  the 
st(»Tn  of  battle  raged  around  the  walls  of  Capua,  rooruits  being 
eontinuaUy  sent  in  to  fill  up  the  broken  battalions  of  the 
Romans.    At  length  the  Romans,  with  an  army  of  suet v  thoiv 
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iand  men,  surroxmded  Capua,  and  in  oonc^itrio  lines  threw^  up 
thdr  entrenchments,  so  that  the  city  was  efieotnally  blockaded* 
Hannibal  was  absent,  ravaging  the  fields  of  sonthem  Italy, 
when  ho  heard  of  the  danger  of  Capua  and  of  the  garrison  he 
had  left  there.  ^With  characteristic  energy  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  some  regunents  of  light  infiintry, 
and  thirty-three  elephants,  whidi  had  just  been  sent  to  him 
from  Carthage,  and  descending  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  plain 
of  Capua,  commenced  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Roman  lino«. 
But  the  Romans,  strongly  entrenched,  repelled  all  his  assaults, 
and  drove  him  back  to  the  mountains.  His  peril  was  now 
great.  The  country  all  around  had  been  converted  into  a 
desert,  and  the  horses  of  Hannibal,  which  constituted  the  most 
eflbctual  portion  of  his  army,  were  perishing.  Under  these 
circumstances  ho  adopted  the  desperate  resolve  to  march  upon 
Rome. 

Leaving  his  camp-fires  burning  upon  the  ridges  of  the 
ll&ta,  to  deceive  his  foes,  at  midnight  he  commenced  his 
march  upon  the  eternal  mty.  With  hasty  strides  he  advanced 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  then  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  encamped  his  hosts  within  four  miles  of 
Rome.  Before  his  terrible  march  crowds  of  ftigitives  fled, 
aeddng  refuge  beMnd  the  walls  of  the  city,  while  in  his  rear 
Ids  route  was  marked  with  lurid  flames,  blood,  smoke,  and 
ashes.  The  gleam  of  his  spears  and  banners,  as  the  awfhl  ap- 
parition thus  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
created  the  utmost  consternation.  The  women  fled  in  dismay 
to  the  temples,  imploring  the  ud  of  the  gods.  Every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  rushed  to  the  walls.  It  so  happened 
that  just  at  this  time  a  political  festival  had  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  tea  thousand  men  f^om  the  cities  and  vB- 
lages  around,  and  they  eagerly  united  with  the  citizens  to 
repel  the  assault. 

Hannibal,  apprised  of  these  vigorous  measures  of  defenseii 
an  attack  hopeless ;  but  he  was  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
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TitiDg  regioDB  the  worid  oodd  preaeiit  tor  ptmidar.  For  om 
lumdred  and  fifty  years  no  enemy  had  a{yroaohed  the  walk 
of  Bcxne.  This  long  period  of  peaee  had  aeonred  »  dense 
pofmblion;  dtiea  and  villages  abounded,  filied  with  all  the 
ereatkins  <tf  c^ulenee,  while  the  fields  waved  with  hanrestSb 
Hannibal  swept  the  oountry,  aoonrnnladng  vast  stores  of  plan* 
der  and  annumbered  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  at  the  head  of 
ft  body  of  oavalry  he  rode  iqp  to  the  Colline  gate  of  the  oily 
and  defiantly  hurled  a  dart  against  it 

For  more  than  six  years  Hannibal  had  been  ravaging  the 
territory  ci  the  Romans,  and  he  had  slain  more  of  the  Bo- 
mans  than  were  then  left  living  capable  of  bearing  arms 
against  him;  and  now  his  troops  were  surrounding  the  walls 
of  Rome  itself  ofaallenging  the  inhabitants  to  a  oonfliet  whiofa 
they  dared  not  accept.  The  Romans,  who  were  besieging 
Capua,  learning  that  Rome  was  in  danger,  hurriedly  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  hastened  to  the  defense  of  the  oapitaL 
Hannibal  commenced  a  retreat,  cautiously  pursued  by  the 
Romans.  Suddenly  he  turned  upon  his  foe,  in  ft  midnight 
attack,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  He  then 
mardied  unobstructed  through  southern  Italy,  plundering  and 
burning  in  all  directions. 

Capua,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon  starved  into  snbmiaaion, 
and  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Their  punishment  fbr  lend- 
ing compulsory  assistance  to  the  Ibe  was  as  cruel  as  fiendlike 
malignity  could  devise.  Many  of  the  most  illustcions  men 
ware  sold  into  slavery;  many  were  mercilessly  scourged  and 
then  beheaded ;  and  many  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  where 
they  were  left  to  the  lingering  torments  of  starvation. 

The  reconquest  of  Capua  encouraged  the  Romans,  and 
BtrudK  terror  into  the  revolted  provinces,  which  had  allied 
tiiemselves  with  the  Carthaginians,  The  position  of  Hannibal 
was  becoming  daOy  more  perilous,  and  the  tide  of  fi>rtttne  was 
manifestly  turning  against  him.  His  hopes  of  rallyiog  a  coali- 
tkm  of  the  Italian  states  against  Rome  w«re  at  an  end.    Bui 
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■till  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  yiotorioos  army ;  he  had  met  his 
toes  bat  to  trample  them  beneath  his  feet ;  and  in  a  resbUess 
march  of  hundreds  of  miles  he  had  plundered  and  desolated 
the  plains  of  Italy.  He  consequently  doubted  not  that  he 
oould  hold  his  position  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  hit 
army  at  the  cost  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  war  between-  Rome  and  Carthage 
was  raging  in  Spain,  in  Qreeoe,  and  in  Sicily,  with  varying 
Bucoess.  There  is  but  little  worthy  of  note  in  these  scenes  of 
tayage  crudty  and  blood.  The  siege  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily, 
has  obtained  a  world-wide  renown  in  oonsequence  of  the  de- 
ftose  organized  and  conducted  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes. 
Maroellus,  the  Roman  general,  who  had  command  of  the  fleet, 
attacked  the  dty  by  water.  Appius  Claudius  conducted  the 
land  attack,  bringing  his  ships  up  to  the  sea-wall,  and  attempt- 
ii^  to  scale  the  battlements  by  means  of  immense  ladders, 
raised  by  ropes  running  through  blocks  attached  to  the  masts. 

But  Archimedes  had  armed  the  ramparts  with  enginery  at 
such  terrific  power  as  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers. 
A  storm  of  sUmes,  arrows,  and  javelins  swept  the  decks  of 
the  ships  as  they  approached.  When  the  ladders  were  placed 
against  the  walls  it  was  found  that  the  walls  were  loopholed 
•o  that  the  men,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend,  were  shot  by 
an  unseen  enemy.  Long  poles  were  thrust  out  from  the  bat- 
tkonents,  dropping  down  from  their  gigantic  arms '^immense 
rocks  and  masses  of  lead,  which  fell  with  crushing  violence 
npon  the  ships  below.  Enormous  cranes  were  also  thrust 
over  the  wall,  with  iron  grapples  affixed  which  seized  hold  of 
the  stem  or  stem  of  the  ship,  and  then  by  the  application  of 
«i  immense  mechanical  power,  raised  the  end  seized  many 
feet,  and  then  dropped  it  into  the  sea  with  violence,  whidi 
either  upset  the  ship  or  filled  it  with  water.  On  the  land  side 
also,  with  equal  vigor,  the  assault  was  repelled.  Marcellus,  at 
length,  in  despair  relinquished  the  attempt  to  take  the  place 
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by  storm,  aod  preparadi  hj  a  r^gslar  hiootaids^  t»  < 
the  garrison. 

In  the  haie  <^  these  distant  ages  we  see  lleate  laoessaatiy 
eoming  and  going,  and  hear  the  siaotbered  roar  of  hattia,  bat 
it  k  now  quite  impossible  to  give  a  ohronologioal  narfatire  of 
many  of  the  events  as  they  ensoed.  Polybins  states  tluit  ths 
Uoekade  of  STraeose  lasted  eight  months,  and  the  oi^  finally 
■nrrendered  to  die  Roman  arms,  as  is  supposed,  ia  the  year 
%U  B.  a  Maroellus,  having  reoonqnered  the  islaad  frooi  the 
Carthaginians,  again  took  possession  of  it  in  the  aaaw  af  the 
Roman  peopla  But  for  two  years  the  Oarthagiataaa  ouia- 
lained  a  foothold  m  many  fortresses  of  the  islaadl,  and  the 
flnotoadons  of  the  war  were  sndi  that  at  one  tine  than  were 
rixty-two  towns  ia  a  stateof  revolt  against  the  RoauuMU  But 
though  the  bilowB  of  war  thos  rose  and  feU,  the  Roasaa  anas 
wete  steadily  in  the  asoeadaat,  and  in  die  year  tl#  befers 
CSirist,  word  was  sent  to  Rome  that  the  war  ia  Sieiiy  was  at 
an  end*  We  read  die  brief  reoord  of  diis  atera  strife  with 
aomposure.  Bat  no  imagination  oan  oonoeiva  the  honors  of 
the  eonfliot.  The  whole  island  was  for  yeaia  awept  with 
iame  and  dduged  with  Mood. 

Both  parties  were  equally  meroiless.  Theia  was  so  pity 
ftr  die  widow  or  the  orphan,  the  matron  or  the  aiaiiiea.  Tha 
eaptives  were  scourged  and  then  beheaded,  or  aoU  into  per- 
petaal  slavery.  This  horrible  bondage  was  not  the  dooat  al 
aay  pardenlar  raoe  or  color,  but  men  of  senatorial  dignity,  and 
■Hidens  o(  exalted  birth  and  of  richest  aooompUahmeatB,  were 
add  unscmpidoasly  in  the  slave-marts  of  Rome  aad  Oaithage. 
TUs  is  the  abivay  which  existed  in  die  time  of  oar  Savioar, 
aad  which  we  are  now  told  that  Christ  and  ffis  apoatiea  re- 
garded without  disapprobation.  And  this  barbarie  system  of 
aeOing  captives  of  all  oonditions  taken  in  war,  is  appaaiad  ta 
as  an  argument  m  support  of  slavery  in  the  midat  of  tlia 
Ohrisriannistitutionsof  dieninetemdioeDtury.  Hie  Romans 
came  in  crowds  to  Sicily,  purchased  at  a  merdy  nominal  pries 
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traoto  of  land,  wfaioh  war  had  depopulated,  and  culti- 
Taled  their  extended  plantationfl  by  the  unpaid  toil  of  these 
ffoe-stricken  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  human  family  whom 
barbaric  war  had  enslaved.  Neither  whites  nor  blaoks  will 
kmg  endure  saoh  wrongs.  ESghty  years  passed  away,  when 
a  swile  insorreotion  tnroke  out,  and  the  Boman  slaveJiolders 
kit  the  dust 

Hannibal  was  now  in  Apulia  reonuting  his  soldiers,  and 
nnieoided  as  to  the  direotion  in  whioh  he  would  W^l  his 
army.  The  terriUe  severity  with  which  Rome  had  punished 
the  insurgents  of  Oapua,  and  those  in  Siinly  who  had  espous- 
ed the  Oarthagpnian  cause,  intimidated  all  the  tribes  of  Italy, 
iHio  had  any  dispotttion  to  unite  with  Hannibal  in  the  en* 
deav<Hr  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Two  consular  armiea 
were  now  sent  into  ^ulia  to  operate  against  the  invadenk 
But  even  these  two  united,  dared  not  meet  Hannihal  in  the 
openfidd.  Concentrating  his  band  (^veterans,  he  marched  to 
aod  fro,  whithersoever  he  pleased,  all  opposition  flying  before 
kim.  He  burnt  fitrm-houaes  and  villages,  plundered  the  gran- 
aries, trampled  down  the  harvests,  and  drove  off  the  cattle. 
Faodne,  and  its  invariable  concomitant,  pestilence,  followed  in 
Us  path. 

With  stratagem  characteristic  of  this  shrewd  chieftain* 
Hannibal  detached  one  of  the  consular  armies,  that  of  Fal- 
nos,  from  its  ally,  fell  upon  it  unexpectedly,  and  almost  every 
man  was  hewn  down  by  the  sabres  of  his  cavalry.  But  not- 
withstanding these  successes,  no  one  thought,  even,  of  propoe- 
ing  terms  of  peace  with  the  invader.  The  terror,  however, 
which  the  individual  powers  of  Hannibal  inq)ired,  is  consfHo 
nous,  from  the  fiust  that  while  he  was  almost  without  opposi 
tioB  plundering  the  plains  of  Italy,  Rome,  fearing  to  meet  him 
Ib  battle,  sent  armies  across  the  sea  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
waDs  of  Carthage.  The  war  now  was  q>read  over  almost  the 
whole  of  southern  Burope  and  northern  Africa.  The  crash 
of  arms  and  cry  of  onset  were  heard  in  Italy,  Spain,  Afr<(Hi. 
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fiicilj,  Greece,  and  every  where  upon  the  waves  of  the  MeA 
terranean,  as,  in  gigantdo  conflict,  Rome  and  Carthage  stmg* 
gled  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

Tidings  now  reached  the  senate  that  Hasdruhal,  the  lN*other 
of  Hannibal,  was  leaving  Gaithage  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment,  to  traverse  Spsun  and  Oanl,  and  convey  to  his  brother  in 
Italy  succors,  which  would  render  him  invincible.  The  danger 
was  considered  so  imminent  that  a  dictator  was  immediatdy 
appointed.  Q.  Fnlvins,  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of 
the  empire,  was  placed  in  this  responsible  post,  and  was  also 
appointed  consul,  with  another  renowned  general,  Fabius,  as 
his  colleague.  These  two  generals  in  codperation  with  Maroel- 
Ins,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  combined  all  theur  energies,  aided 
by  dictatorial  power,  in  organizing  a  campaign  for  crushing 
Hannibal  before  his  brother  could  arrive  with  his  rednforc^ 
ments.  Each  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  foil  consular  army, 
and  from  different  directions  they  commenced  thmr  march  into 
Apulia  to  overwhelm  the  foe  who  had  so  long  set  Rome  at 
defiance.  The  doom  of  Hannibal  seemed  now  sealed.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  Hannibal,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  would  thus 
be  destroyed  before  Hasdmbal  could  bring  his  re6nforoementB 
across  the  Alps. 

In  this  perilous  hour  the  military  genius  of  Hannibal  shone 
forth  with  even  unwonted  splendor.  Like  a  lion  at  bay  he 
sprang  first  upon  Fulvius,  and  drove  his  legions  broken  and 
Ueeding  in  utter  rout  from  the  field.  Utterly  exhaubted  by 
die  blows  he  had  received,  the  vanquished,  humiliated,  breath- 
less consul  took  reftige  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  repairing  damages  and  healing 
wounds  for  the  rem^der  of  the  campaign.  Freed  from  tiii 
enemy  Hannibal  turned,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  upon  MaTi 
oellus.  The  approach  of  the  Carthaginians,  impetuously,  like 
the  rush  of  the  tornado,  struck  the  inferior  band  with  terror. 
They  fled  to  a  hill  for  safety.    Here  they  were  surrounded. 
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■id  only  saved  thcmflehres  from  a  bloody  grave  by  an  oaoim^ 
ditional  smreDder. 

Without  the  Iosb  of  a  day  Hannibal  then  turned  upoo 
Fabina,  whose  troops  had  mardied  to  the  assault  of  (he  ina- 
pr^nable  walls  of  Tarentom,  whioh  oity,  oi^mble  of  rapelUqg 
any  foe,  was  held  by  the  Carthagenians.  Bat  treacheiy  be- 
trayed the  frowning  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomana, 
aod  when  Ffanmbal  had  arrived  within  five  miles  of  the  gates, 
Id  Ub  otter  eonstemation  he  learned  that  the  garrison  had 
e^Mtidated,  and  that  the  Boman  bannsrs  were  floadng  over 
the  towers  of  the  eity.  He»  however,  advanoed  to  the  walla, 
and  oicamped,  for  a  fow  days,  before  the  oity,  praotioing 
every  stratagem  to  Inre  the  Romans  oot  to  battle.  Failing  in 
lUs,  he  resumed  his  rssistless  maroh  of  devastation  and  phm- 
der. 

Hie  result  of  the  eampaign  oansed  great  disappointmeot. 
Though  Tarentnm  had  been  gained  by  the  Romans,  the  aoqni- 
sitfam  was  the  resok  of  treason,  not  of  military  prowess,  and 
the  snperiority  of  Hannibal  was  more  manifost  than  ever 
before.  The  indignation  agunst  Marodlus,  who  had  taken 
ahdter  behind  the  wals  of  Yenuria  for  the  whole  swnmer, 
was  so  strong  that  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  trttNmes 
htought  in  a  bill  before  the  people  to  deprive  htm  of  his  oom- 
mand.  MaroeDus  returned  to  Rome  to  plead  hisownoanse. 
He  dedared  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  oould;  that  it  was 
mot  his  fiult  if  he  had  been  eonquered  by  one  whom  Done 
other  of  the  Boman  generals  had  yet  been  able  to  withstand. 
Ho  one  oeidd  seriously  doubt  the  oourage  of  the  old  num. 
and  the  people,  moved  by  his  mortifioation,  generonnly  forgave 
him  his  want  of  suooess,  rejected  the  bill  of  impeacliroent,and 
eieoted  Lim  ooDsul 

Aga  n  the  doud  of  adversity  began  to  darken  over  the 
koman  rqmblia  Hasdmbal  was  advaneincr.  ^vith  rapid 
strides,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Hanni1*Hl  seemed  to 
be  invineible.    Twelve  of  the  Roman  colonies,  dreading  hbi 
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ravages,  refiued  longer  to  contribute  to  oarrj  on  the 
against  him,  and  there  were  many  indications  that  the  Etroa* 
cans,  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Italian  nations  in  alli« 
ance  with  RomCi  were  preparing  to  receive  Haadmbal  as  a 
deliverer. 

The  spring  of  the  year  208  b.  a  now  came,  opening  the 
eleventh  campaign  of  this  memorable  war.  Two  c(»isalar 
armies  were  raised  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  and 
were  sent  against  HannibaL  As  these  troops  were  on  the 
march,  confident  from  their  superiority  in  numbers  that  Han- 
nibal would  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle,  they  were  suddenly 
assailed,  in  the  flanks  of  their  column,  by  the  whole  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry.  The  Romans,  taken  by  surprise,  were  routed, 
trampled  down,  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  In  a  skirmidi, 
which  soon  after  ensued,  Maroellus  himself  was  slain.  The 
Romans  retreated  to  a  hill  where  they  threw  up  entreooh- 
ments  and  stood  upon  the  defensive.  They  no  longer  thought 
of  assailing  Hanuibal,  but  hoped  only  to  escape  from  his  terri> 
Ue  arm.  For  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  fidd  was  left 
free  to  HannibaL 

Agidn  a  fearfhl  wave  of  dismay  was  roOed  over  Roma. 
He  tidings  came  that  Hasdrubal,  with  a  large  army,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Alps  and  was  advandng  with  Us  exul- 
tant troops  through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Oaul.  Hasdrubal 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  their  western  extremity,  and  thus 
eluded  the  soldiers  sent  to  oppose  his  march  by  guarding  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  mountains.  He  continued  his  march 
across  G^ul,  passed  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  struck  the 
route  of  Hannibal  in  the  plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  foot  ct 
the  Alps.  There  were  now  two  Carthaginian  armies  maron- 
ing  upon  Rome — ^Hannibal  from  the  south,  and  Hasdrubal 
from  the  north. 

Again  Rome  roused  all  her  energies,  and  created  and 
equipped  two  consular  armies  for  the  conflict.  Nero  and  liv* 
ins  were  chosen  consuls,  both  men  of  great  energy.    Thi 
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wbole  Romaii  fiiroe  sent  into  the  field  for  this  oampaigii,  oon- 
Bating  <^  Romans  and  thdr  allies,  amounted  to  one  hualred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  for  her  allies,  Rome  would  now 
inevitably  have  been  orushed;  for  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  oitixens,  oi^Mible  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  at  t^'» 
time  to  bat  one  hundred  and  thirty-^even  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ^ght.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  men  that  the 
slaves  were  invited  to  enlist,  and  ttoo  legions  were  composed 
of  than.  The  consul  Livius,  a  very  stem  old  man»  was  sent 
to  <ypose  Hasdrubal,  and  the  consul  Nero  led  the  army 
i^gainst  HannibaL 

Haadrobal  issued  fi-om  the  Alps,  through  the  same  defiles 
Us  brother  had  threaded  eleven  years  before,  and  crossing  the 
Po,  descended  the  right  bank  to  Placentia.  A  Latin  colony 
held  this  city,  and,  fiuthful  to  Rome,  it  closed  its  gates  against 
the  invaders.  Hasdrubal,  having  no  enginery  of  war  suffi- 
ciently powerftd  to  batter  down  the  walls,  after  a  delay  of  a 
few  days  marched  on  toward  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  He 
immediately  despatched  six  horsemen  to  his  brother  to  inA>rm 
him  oi  his  i^proaoh,  and  to  propose  a  union  of  their  two 
armies  in  Umbria,  and  a  prompt  march  upon  Rome  by  the 
Flaminian  road> 

Hasdrubal  advanced  in  such  strength  that  Tivius  was 
unaUe  to  oppose  him,  and  he  consequently  retreated,  and 
intrenched  himself  behind  the  Metaurus,  near  the  maritime 
eolony  of  Sena.  Nero,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  in- 
Ikmtry,  and  twenty-five  thousand  cavalry,  was  at  Yenusia, 
cperaUng  to  prevent  Hannibal  from  marching  north  to  coop- 
erate with  his  brother.  There  was  also  a  Roman  army  oi 
cwenty  thousand  men  in  the  rear  of  Hannibal  at  Tarentum. 
Still  P^nniKnl  baffled  aU  the  endeavors  of  Nero.  Marching 
to  and  fi'o  he  gathered  supplies  and  increased  his  force,  and 
encamped  in  strong  array  at  Canuriuna,  waiting  for  tiding* 
ten  his  brother. 

In  the  iijeantiiiin  the  six  horsemen  despatched  by  Hasdm- 
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bal,  with  wonderM  bravery  and  sagaoity  travoraed  the  whob 
length  of  Italy,  through  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  nnttl, 
losing  th^  way,  they  arrived  near  Tarentom,  where  they 
enconntered  a  foraging  party  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  despatched  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Nero.  The  letter  found  in  th^  possession,  revealed  to  Nero 
a  full  plan  of  Hasdrubal's  contemplated  operations.  Nero 
iespatched  the  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  recalled  to  his  ban- 
ners all  the  scattered  divisions  of  his  army,  and  summoned  to 
his  camp  every  Roman  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Leav- 
ing this  force  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  to  chedc 
any  movement  of  Hannibal,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  select  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  and  starting  from  his  camp  at  midnight,  by 
forced  marches,  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  to  join 
his  colleague  livius,  and  aid  him  in  crushing  Hasdrubal  bef<Mre 
Hannibal  could  mardi  to  his  aid. 

As  he  advanced  on  this  secret  expedition,  he  revealed  to 
his  soldiers  his  plan.  They  shared  the  spirit  of  thdr  leader, 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  pressed  on  their  way.  As  they 
passed  rapidly  along,  the  whole  population  crowded  tiie  road- 
side with  offerings  of  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  and  car* 
liages.  Altars  were  reared  to  the  gods  at  various  points  on 
their  route,  which  were  incessantly  smoking  with  incense  to 
propitiate  divine  &vor.  The  soldiers  were  so  eager,  that  they 
pressed  on  day  and  night,  hardly  allowing  any  halt.  In 
feven  days  the  march  was  accomplished,  and  Nero,  with  his 
army  increased  to  dght  or  ten  thousand,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  entered  the  Roman  camp  of  Livius,  which  was  then 
mtrenched  upon  some  eminences  fourteen  mUes  south  of  the 
Metaurus.  Hasdrubal  had  also  crossed  that  river,  and  had 
established  his  lines  at  but  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Roman  ramparts,  preparing  to  give  battie. 

Nero  had  so  secretiy  entered  the  encampment  of  LivioSi 
that  Hasdrubal  was  as  unconscious  of  his  arrival  as  Hannibd 
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WIS  of  his  departure.  But  the  next  moming  as  Hasdrabal 
rode  out  to  reoonnoiter,  be  was  struck  with  the  vast  increase 
m  the  number  of  his  foes,  an  increase  so  great  as  to  demand 
his  immediate  retreat  across  the  Metaurus.  He  attempted  it 
the  next  night,  leaving  all  his  camp-fires  burning.  But  livius 
and  Nero  vigorously  followed ;  attacked  him  vehemently  upon 
the  predpitous  and  wooded  banks  of  the  stream,  and,  aftw  a 
desperate  battle,  overwhehning  him  with  numbers,  cut  his 
whole  army  to  pieces.  Hasdrubal,  seeing  thrt  all  was  lost, 
q>urred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort  and  fell 
(derced  by  innumerable  wounds,  sdling  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  The  whole  Carthaginian  camp,  with  all  its  wealth, 
Call  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Of  the  ten  elephants 
which  Hasdrubal  had  led  across  the  Alps,  six  were  killed  in 
the  action  and  four  were  taken  alive.  Three  thousand  Roman 
prisoners  were  found  in  the  camp,  and  set  at  liberty.  Hasdru- 
baTs  army  was  thus  utterly  destroyed,  and  Hannibal  was  left 
akme  to  struggle  against  the  Roman  power  now  rising  with 
new  ener^es. 

Nero  cut  off  the  head  of  Hasdrubal,  and  returning  rap- 
ISfy  to  Apulia,  where  Ebnnibal  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
intdligence  firom  his  brother,  threw  the  gory  head  into  the 
Carthaginian  camp.  This  was  the  first  intelligence  Hannibal 
recdved  of  the  irreparable  disaster.  For  a  moment  he  was 
overwhdmed,  exclaiming : 

^^My  fitte  is  sealed.  All  is  lost  I  shall  send  no  more 
news  of  victory  to  Carthage.  In  losing  Hasdrubal  my  last 
lKq>e  is  gone.'' 

When  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  was  received  i 
Rome,  a  scene  of  exaltation  and  joy  was  witnessed  such  a 
Rome  had  never  displayed  before.  The  two  consuls  were 
honored  with  the  most  gorgeous  triumph  Rome  could  then 
fhniish.  Victories,  as  well  as  reverses,  often  come  in  troops. 
While  Rome  was  blazing  with  illuminations,  and  echoing  with 
the  faozsas  of  the  people,  news  came  that  the  Roman  legioM 
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in  Spain  were  also  trampling  down  thdr  foes.  Soipio  was 
there  marching  from  conquest  to  conquest,  crushing  all  oppo- 
sition before  him.  He  had  reached  and  captured  New  Oar 
thage,  now  Carthag^ia,  the  proud  oafHtal  of  Carthaginian 
power  in  the  peninsula. 

Sdpio,  the  young  general  now  rising  so  rapidly  to  renown 
in  the  war  in  Spain,  merits  special  notice.  When  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  i^pointed  to  the  command  of  tha 
Roman  troops  in  Spain,  under  circumstances  very  siniilar  to 
those  in  which  N^K>leon  took  charge  of  the  army  of  Italy  in 
1706 ;  and  Sdpio  widded  the  powers  placed  in  his  hands  with 
soaroely  less  oi  skill  and  energy  than  Napoleon  subsequently 
displayed.  It  is  said  that  he  marched  from  the  Ebro  to  New 
Carthage,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  milesi 
in  seven  days.  Carthagena,  as  the  city  is  now  called,  stands 
act  the  head  of  its  world-r«Du>wned  bay,  and  spreads  its 
streets  widely  over  hills  and  valleys.  These  valleys  were 
then  lagoons,  and  the  city  was  built  on  a  peninsula,  connected 
by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  land.  Scipio,  after  a 
short  siege,  took  the  dty  by  storm,  in  one  of  the  fieroest 
fights  <Hi  record,  he  having  inspired  his  soldiers  with  his  own 
invincible  daring.  The  slaughter  <tf  the  wretched  inhabitants 
was,  dreadfol,  ten  thousand  cmly  being  reserved  as  oaptivea. 
These  the  conqueror  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  thos 
secured  their  gratitude  and  thdr  loyalty.  His  honorable 
bearing,  so  unusual  in  those  dark  days,  and  partioulaiiy  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  treated  his  female  prisoners,  piodnoed 
11  deep  impression  in  his  &vor  all  over  Spain. 
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fOBRION  OONQUBSTS  AND  INTBRNAL  FBUIML 
Fbom  108  b.  a  to  ISl  b.  a 

JMM  TIa  OBABAonB  AWD  OAMMnu^Tmrn  Oohqomt  op  Bpadi^— Qublldw  id 
Ifirnirr.^liiLiTABT  Pioii—  or  HAmfiBAL.— Hi  Rsnim  vbom  Italy.— Boipw 
IiTTADM  AimnuL— Dsmronov  or  ram  OAnnAonriAH  Abut.— Tbuob  Am 
HmauAtioir  or  Oasthaob.— LAin>ufe  or  HAjmiBAi.  or  AntioA.~BAnui  or 
Zama^— OLora  or  tbs  Saoovs  Pvmo  Wab.— Ooir«im  or  Obbmh.— iNTAnoir  ov 
STEXA.--TinBi>  Pinrio  Wab.— DHnvonoir  or  OAnnAOB.— Tm  Nviiibian  Wab. 
— Babbabian  IrrAtioK.— iSn  Plbbkab  avo  Patbiciav  OoMruor.— OBAOOBim 
ABB  Oor  ATran 

fPHE  victories  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  the  skill  with  which 
-'-  he  combined  humanity  with  severity,  speedily  created  a 
•trmig  disposition  with  the  Spaniards  to  throw  off  their 
alliance  with  Carthage  and  receive  the  Romans  as  their  pro- 
tectors and  masters.  Many  Spanish  tribes  joined  the  army  of 
Scipio.  This  young  Roman  general  was  one  of  those  marked 
men  bom  to  conmiand.  In  both  form  and  feature  he  was 
remarkably  attractive  and  imposing.  He  was  courteous  and 
polished  in  his  manners,  and  displayed  that  consciousness  of 
greatness,  blended  with  gentleness,  magnanimity,  and  an 
entire  absence  of  arrogance,  which  naturally  wins  the  homage 
of  all  human  hearts.  The  Carthaginian  generak  complained 
that  no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  they  were  once 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  received  the  news  of  the  great  victory 
of  the  Metanms,  he  was  roused  to  the  strongest  desire  to 
emulate  that  victory  by  a  still  more  decisive  action  in  Spain. 
A  geceral  by  the  name  of  Hasdrubal  Qlsoo  was  now  in  com^ 
mand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  having  an  army  of  sev^ity 
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thousand  foot  soldiers  and  four  thousand  horse,  with  thirty 
two  elephants.  As  Soipio  coold  not  bring  into  the  field  more 
than  forty-five  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  Has- 
drubal  felt  sanguine  in  his  ability  to  orush  him«  Notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  foroe,  Sdpio  was 
eager  for  a  general  battle.  But  when  he  had  led  his  troops 
within  sight  of  the  foe,  and  found  them  strongly  intrenched  in 
suoh  overwhelming  numbers,  he  was  very  uneasy  lest  the 
courage  of  his  Spanish  allies  should  fiuL  He,  therefore, 
formed  his  line  of  battle,  placing  his  Roman  soldiers  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  endrcling,  as  it  were,  the  Spaniards  in  the 
cent^.  With  evolutions  of  wonderftd  skill,  Soqno  led  his 
veteran  colunms  to  the  assault,  using  his  Spanish  aayiliarief  to 
intimidate  by  their  formidable  array,  while  sheltering  them  Srcm 
the  storm  of  war.  The  battle  raged  demoniacally  toir  a  day. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  confusion,  clangor,  misery,  and  blood. 
By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Carthaginians  were 
routed  and  flying  in  all  directions.  Their  camp,  with  all  its 
magazines  and  treasures,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  but  for  a  tempest  of  thunder,  wind,  and  rain 
which  suddenly  burst,  with  almost  inconceivable  ftiry,  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Romans,  exhausted  by  the  tofls  of 
their  great  achievement,  were  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  their  tents.  The  great  victory  virtually  ended  the  Car- 
thaginian  dominion  in  Sp^n;  and  the  vast  peninsula  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  to  swell  the  renown  and  the  power  of 
that  nation,  as  yet  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  yean  of  age, 
and  destined  so  soon  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The 
routed  Carthaginians  fled  to  the  sea,  and  embarking  in  their 
ships,  escaped  to  th^  own  land.  The  native  chieft  crowded 
around  Scipio  with  offers  of  homage,  and  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced to  hin  that  no  enemy  was  to  be  found  in  the  field, 
fi*om  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Sctpio  dis- 
patched his  brother  to  Rome  to  announce  the  oonqiiest  of 
Spain. 
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The  saccessfbl  general,  with  sagacity  and  energy,  whioh 
had  given  him  lasting  renown,  now  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa.  Syphaz,  a  king  of  one  of  the  African  nations,  was 
then  in  alliance  with  Carthage.  Scipio,  having  sounded  him 
through  an  ambassador,  embarked  with  only  two  qoinque- 
remes,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  elude  all  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  and  to  enter  the  maritime  metropolis  of  Syphaz  in 
safety.  It  so  happened  that  Hasdrubal  Gisco  had  just  arrived 
in  the  same  port,  with  seven  ships,  seeking  aid  from  his  ally. 
Syphax  invited  them  both  to  his  table  in  a  gorgeous  entertau^ 
ment.  The  genius  of  Scipio  was  here  so  conspicuous,  that 
Hasdrubal  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  Scipio  appeared  to 
him  more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war.  Syphax  was 
brought  completely  under  the  sway  of  his  mind,  and  entered 
cordially  into  a  treaty  with  him.  Scipio  then  returned  to 
New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
mission. 

A  mutiny,  in  consequence  of  arrearages  of  pay,  broke  out 
in  the  army,  which  was  quelled  by  Scipio  with  characteristio 
severity  and  lenity.  The  mutineers,  in  a  body,  marched  upon 
New  Carthage  to  demand  redress.  Scipio,  informed  of  thdr 
i^roaoh,  sent  sevMi  tribunes  to  meet  them  with  fair  words. 
Hus  encouraged  they  marched  into  the  open  gates  of  New 
Carthage  in  high  spirits.  Scipio  sent  them  a  flattering  mes- 
sage, and,  in  perfect  confidence,  they  dispersed  to  their  quar- 
ters for  the  night.  In  the  meantime  Sdpio  had  obtained  the 
namee  of  thirty-five  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  revolt,  and 
had  ordered  their  secret  arrest.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
morning  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  stationed  at  each  gate 
of  the  city,  so  that  no  one  could  escape.  The  insurgents  were 
then  invited  to  meet  Scipio  at  th^  forum,  as  if  to  receive  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  All  unconscious  of  danger,  they 
erowded  the  market-jdace,  unarmed,  as  was  customary  on 
wmAk  oooasions. 

Scipio  was  seated  up<m  a  throne.    Gradually  the  suspicion 
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spread  through  ike  ranks  of  the  insiirgeiits  that  thqr  wara 
betrayed.  Tro<^)8,  in  solid  oolomn,  were  marched  from  ap- 
pcHnted  rendezvous,  and  they  occupied  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  place  of  general  gathering.  The  crier,  with  a  loud 
v<Mce,  commanded  silence.  Breathless  stillness  ensaed.  The 
thirty-five  ringleaders  were  brought  up  in  chains.  Scipio  then 
declared  that  all  of  the  mutinous  sokders  he  ^ould  forgive^ 
nflicting  punishment  only  on  those  who  had  misled  them. 
Each  of  these  thirty-five  officers  was  thexk  stripped  and  bound 
to  a  stake,  and  after  being  terribly  scourged,  they  were  all  be- 
headed. The  mutiny  was  thus  effectually  qudled,  and  Soipie 
gained  a  new  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 

The  whcde  of  the  Spanidi  peninsula  now  was  in  the  posaed- 
non  of  the  Romans.  Sdpio,  thus  victorious,  hoped  to  attain 
the  consulship,  and  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Ueutenanta,  returned  to  Rome.  With  great  pomp  he  entered 
the  imperial  city,  conveying  immense  wealth,  gained  from  the 
phmdered  provinces,  whi<^  he  deposited  in  the  treasury.  He 
was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  by  aodaim  was  raised 
to  the  ccmsukhq).  Scipio  now  prepared,  with  great  vigor,  to 
drive  Hannibal  from  Italy. 

The  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army,  had  reduced  H#nnil^ 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  solely  <m  the  defensive.  He  had 
•ent  to  Carthage  for  fredi  recruits  to  be  dispatched  to  him 
across  the  sea,  and  he  now  hoped  (xify  to  maintain  his  ground, 
until  these  retoforcements  should  arrive.  His  military  renown 
watf  so  extraordinary,  that  the  Romans  dared  not  attack  him. 
Mago,  a  younger  brother  of  Hannibal,  with  the  wreck  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  whidi  had  been  driven  out  of  Spani, 
landed  in  Italy  and  took  Genoa  by  surprise.  For  a  few 
months  he  carried  cm  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Romans, 
struggling  to  fight  his  way  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Four 
Roman  l^ons  were  sent  against  him,  and  after  many  obsti- 
nate battles  he  was  driven  to  his  ships,  he  himself  being  mo»> 
tally  wounded.    As  the  fleet  was  retwnnug  to  Aflrioa»  wbm 
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«ir  the  coast  of  Ssrdiiiia,  Mago  died^  rafiering  &r  more  from 
diBappomtment  and  diagrin  than  from  Ua  festering  wounds. 

The  wond^rlid  geohis  of  Hamdbal  is  oonspicnoos  in  tha 
&et»  that  for  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdmbal  he  main- 
tained his  position  in  soatbem  Itafy,  in  defiance  of  aU  the 
power  of  Rome.  During  all  this  time  he  received  no  soiqfiliea 
from  home,  and  had  no  other  nayal  foroe  at  his  diq[)osal,  hot 
[  Tessels  as  he  could  IhuUL  and  man.  Conscious  that  hLi 
r  would  liye  and  his  expknts  be  renowned  throu^^  ages 
to  ocmie,  he  reared  several  monumental  columns  at  T^nlnm^ 
upon  wineh  he  engraved  minute  particulars  of  his  campaigns. 
At  kiq^  after  spending  fifteen  years  in  ravaging  It^ly,  he 
embarked  his  troops^  to  return  to  Carthage,  without  the 
slig^btest  opposition  from  the  R<Mn::t)S.  For  fifteen  years  be 
had  ravaged  Italy,  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  fire  and 
aword,  and  yet,  throi^  an  ahnost  incessant  series  of  battles, 
had  never  experienced  a  decided  defeat 

Seqno  had  already  gone,  with  a  hurge  array  to  Africa,  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  the  walls  of  Carthage.  With  a  large 
ieet  he  crossed  the  Me^terranean,  and  landed  within  five 
miles  of  the  metropcditan  fitey.  He  did  not  venture  inmiedi- 
alely  to  attack  the  formidable  dental,  but,  imitating  the  policy 
cf  Hamubal,  he  rsvi^;ed  the  acyacent  country,  and  sent  to 
Borne  eight  thousand  unhappy  captives,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Two  large  Carthaginian 
armies  were  raised  to  oppose  him,  and,  as  winter  was  fiMit 
approaching,  Soipio  retired  to  winter  quarters,  near  the  sea, 
iriiere,  supported  by  his  fleet,  he  waited  an  opportunity  to 
strike  some  efifeotual  Uow. 

Hie  Carthaginians  did  not  venture  tq  attack  him  beUnu  his 
BtnndmMnts,  but  encamped  at  a  short  distance  to  watch  his 
Scipio,  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  sent  oon- 
to  negotiate  terms  d  peace,  pretending  that  he 
;  ezeeedii^lly  anxious  to  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  of 
Asb  diffisitftiea.   In  the  meantime  he  had  asoertamed  that  the 
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Outhaglniflii  camp  was  oomposed  of  butt  oomtnioted  of 
ttokes,  and  thatched  with  dry  leaves  and  grass.  Disgmsiiig 
some  of  his  soldiers  as  slaves,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
eaemy's  camp,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  soite  of  the  officers 
epgnged  in  the  negotiation ;  and  these  pretended  slaves,  on- 
•ospeoted,  acted  as  efficient  s^nes,  in  gaining  all  the  informa* 
tkm  which  was  desired. 

At  length  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  thd 
enemy,  having  succeeded  in  introdudng,  under  various  dis- 
guises and  pretexts,  several  of  his  emissaries  into  their  camp. 
In  a  dry  and  windy  night,  the  torch  was  touched  to  the 
thatched  cottages.  The  flames  spread  with  a  rapidity  whidi 
no  human  power  could  check.  The  Oarthaginians,  imagining 
the  conflagration  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  were  thrown  off 
thdr  guard  and  they  crowded  together,  in  the  utmost  disorder 
in  the  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames,  or  to  escape  from 
them. 

While  in  this  hdpless  state  of  confusion,  Sdpio,  with  his 
whole  force,  ML  upon  them.  Neither  resistance  nor  flight 
were  of  any  avail.  The  flames,  sweeping  in  all  directions, 
raged  like  a  fhmace.  Every  avenue  was  choked  by  a  crowd 
of  men  and  horses,  in  confhsion  and  terror  indescribable.  AD 
the  enginery  of  Roman  warfiure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them ;  imd  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men  was  annilulated,  all  being  slain  or  dispersed. 

Sdpio,  thus  exultant,  was  still  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  walled  dty  of  Carthage.  But  he 
surrounded  one  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and  vigorously 
pressed  its  siege.  The  retributive  providence  of  Qod  is  here 
wonderftilly  prominent,  a  retribution  which  extends  to  nations 
as  weU  as  to  individuals.  ^^For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.''  Sdpio  was  now  ravaging  the  Car- 
thaginian realms  m  almost  precisely  the  same  manner  in  whiob 
Hannibal  had  ravaged  Italy.  Soon  the  Carthaginians  had 
organiaed  anothtf  army  ai  Ibirtj  thousand  men.     But  no 
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had  they  emerged  from  the  walls  of  the  dtf^  tino 
Soqno  feD  apon  them,  and  with  much  slaughter  drove  them 
{MHiting  and  bleeding  \mck  behind  tiieir  ramparts. 

Scipio  row  sw^t  to  and  fro  wiiti  resiatless  foroOi  oompeD* 
ing  the  sobnusaion  of  the  sorroonding  towns,  and  enriching 
faia  soldiers  with  immeose  plunder.  He  advanced  to  Tunii» 
then  a  strong  post  in  the  vioimty  of  Carthage,  and,  finding  it 
abandoned  by  the  garris<Mi,  estaUiahod  himself  theia  Under 
these  dreomstanoes  the  Carthaginiana  implored  peace.  The 
terms  which  the  haughty  conqueror  demanded  were  homilift- 
tbg  in  the  extreme.  Hie  conditionB  he  dictated  were,  that  the 
Oarthaginiana  should  evaooate  all  Italy  and  Gaul;  that  Spaim 
and  all  Ab  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy  should  be  ceded 
to  Rome;  that  all  the  Carthaginian  ships,  but  twenty,  should 
be  snrTendered  to  the  conqueriMr;  and  that  Carthage  should 
pay  an  immense  contribution  in  provisions  and  money  to  the 
Roman  anny.  Hard  as  these  terms  were,  the  Carthaginiana 
acceded  to  them,  and  a  trace  was  concluded,  while  emhassap 
don  wn^e  sent  to  Rome  to  fNNicure  the  ratification  of  the 
asoate  and  people. 

Matters  were  in  this  C(mditk>n  wb^  Hannibal,  having 
evacuated  Italy,  landed  with  his  troops  in  Africa,  and  the  trace 
was  immediately  broken.  He  disembarked  his<force  at  Leptis, 
and  advanced  to  Zama,  a  town  about  five  days*  march  from 
Carthage.  Sci|no  and  Hannibal  had  a  mutual  admiration  for 
each  other's  military  genius,  and  as  the  armies  approached,  the 
two  iUustrious  generals  held  a  private  interview,  pwhapa 
hoping  to  eflfoot  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  meeting  led 
to  no  peaceful  results,  and  the  next  day  the  antagonisUo  hosts 
were  led  into  the  field  for  a  decisive  battle.  The  numbeni 
SBgaged  on  either  side  are  not  now  known.  The  battle  of 
Tima  is  renowned  in  history  as  one  <^  the  fiercest  and  moat 
daoi<4ve  which  has  ever  b^en  fouf^t.  The  Carthaginians 
utterly  routed.    Twenty  thousand  were  left  dead  upoa 
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tfie  plain,  and  an  equal  number  were  taken  prisoners. 

bal,  with  the  mere  wreok  of  his  army,  escaped  to  Adrimetimu 

This  was  one  of  the  deoisiye  battles  whioh  seems  to  have 
dedded  the  &te  of  the  world.  There  was  no  longer  any  force 
to  be  rallied,  sufficient  to  withstand  the  march  of  Rome  toward 
universal  conquest.  The  Carthaginians,  utterly  dejected^ 
again  sent  embassadors  to  Scipio,  with  the  most  humiliating 
supplications  for  peace.  The  conqueror,  with  imperial  airs, 
reproached  them  for  their  past  misconduct,  and  consented  to 
peace  only  on  condition  that  they  should  make  ample  amends 
for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce,  surrea* 
der  all  deserters  and  prisoners,  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war 
but  ten,  engage  in  no  war  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans,  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  all 
the  Roman  soldiers  their  wages  until  they  should  be  recalled 
home ;  pay  an  immediate  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboio 
talents  (eleven  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars),  and  also  pay  annually,  for  fifty 
years,  two  hundred  talents  (two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars),  and  give  two  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be 
selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  general,  and  to  be  sent 
to  Rome,  thereto  be  held  in  captivity  as  security  for  the  fUU 
fillment  of  the  treaty. 

Even  Hannibal  was  so  conscious  that,  fi^r  the  present,  fiir. 
ther  resistance  was  vain,  that  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  these 
merciless  conditions.  Peace  was  accordingly  signed,  and  the 
Roman  army  returned  to  Italy.  Thus  terminated  the  second 
Punic  war.  Rome  recdved  Scipio  with  triumph,  and  in  re- 
ward for  his  services  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  Scifno 
Afiicanus.  During  this  war,  at  times  so  disastrous,  Rom« 
had  made  enormous  strides.  Her  dominion  now  extended 
over  all  Italy,  Spain,  Sidly,  Sardima,  and  Corsica.  Even  Caiv 
thage  had  become  virtually  a  dependent  and  tributary  proT» 
ince.    The  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  made  th* 
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masters  of  the  sea;  and  their  own  fleet  was  now 
rapidly  increasing,  as  a  large  nayy  was  neoessarj  to  matntain 
eommnnioarion  with  their  possessions  out  of  Italj.  From  the 
height  which  Rome  had  now  attained,  she  looked  abroad  over 
the  worid  and  coveted  the  possessicii  of  unlimited  power 
BepuUisan  eqoalitj  was  dominant  in  the  oooncils  of  the  ni^ 
tioQ,  and  the  hi^est  offices  of  state  were  accessiUe  to  all  who 
had  talents  and  energy  to  win  them. 

Hannibal,  unaUe  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  his  ooontry  and 
his  own  humiliation,  fled  to  Syria.  For  some  yean  he  wan- 
dered from  court  to  court  hewing  to  fonn  a  coalition  to  rssisi 
the  eocroaohments  of  Rome.  Pursued  by  his  foes,  he  was 
ever  in  danger  of  arrest,  and  at  lei^^th  life  became  an  in- 
supportable  burden.  A  wretched  fiigitive  he  had  reached 
Bithynia,  one  €f  the  kingdoms  al  Asia  Minor.  The  king  of 
Bithynia,  trembling  befcure  the  power  of  the  Romans,  in  reply 
to  their  demands,  agreed  to  ddiver  him  up.  Hannibal,  now  a 
world-weary  M  man,  neariy  seventy  yean  of  age,  in  despair 
went  to  his  diamber,  drank  pcuson  and  died. 

The  greed  af  conquest  kept  alive  a  warlike  spirit,  and 
0fery  man,  emulous  of  renown,  sought  to  attain  it  on  flelds  of 
blood.  The  second  Punic  war  being  thus  suocessfidly  termin* 
ated,  Rome  now  turned  her  eyes  to  MacedoniA  determined  to 
crush  the  power  of  Philip,  its  enorgetio  sovereign.  It  was  easy 
to  find  occasion  for  a  quarrel  A  fleet  was  dispatched  conveying 
B  large  army  to  the  shores  <rf  Greece,  and  for  three  jmim  the 
hBls  and  valleys  of  that  fiur  land  were  swept  by  the  storms  of 
war.  At  length  Philip,  defeated  m  a  decisive  battle  in  Thee- 
saly,  was  compelled  to  accept  peace  on  sudi  terms  as  thn 
Romans  thought  proper  to  dictate. 

In  anguish  the  Macedonian  monarch  surrendered  to  Rome 
and  her  aDieSi  every  city  he  possessed  out  of  the  fimita  of 
Macedonia,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was  also  forced  to 
dslver  up  nearly  his  whole  navy  to  Rmne,  and  also  to  pay  a 
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subsidy  of  one  fliOEon  one  hmidred  and  sevonty-imie  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ftftj  dollars. 

The  Roman  armies  thus  victorious  m  Greece,  again  ^tered 
their  ships  and  crossed  the  sea  into  Syria.  Antiochus,  the  king, 
fought  bravely.  In  battle  after  batde  he  was  defeated,  and 
he  slowly  retired,  mile  by  mile,  struggling  against  the  inva- 
ders. A  decisive  battle  at  length  brought  him  upon  his  knees 
before  triumphant  Rome.  The  terms  exacted  ware  remorse- 
less. Antiochus  surrendered  all  his  possessions  in  Europe,  all 
in  Asia  west  of  Mt.  Taurus,  reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  paid  immediatdy  in  cash,  a  sum  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  com.  He  also  sur- 
rendered twenty  hostages  to  be  selected  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul, and  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  eighteen 
million  of  dollars,  in  installments  extending  through  eleven 
years.  Antiochus  also  surrendered  all  his  elephants  and  his 
whole  navy  to  Rome. 

In  all  these  wars  Rome  was  merciless.  In  Epirus,  after  all 
hostSities  were  at  an  end,  seventy  towns  were  sacked  and 
destroyed  in  a  day,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  were  sold  as  shives.  It  is  Christianity  alone,  which  has 
divested  war  of  sudi  horrors.  Gradually  all  the  states  ot 
Greece  lost  their  independence  and  became  Roman  provinces. 
Beautiftd  Corinth  fell  in  ruins  and  ashes  before  the  march  ot 
the  ruthless  invaders.  Metellus  took  it  by  storm  in  the  year 
146,  B.  a  Most  of  the  male  dtizens  were  surrendered  to  the 
sword.  The  women  and  children  were  sold  for  slaves.  The 
city  was  {Sundered,  and  houses  and  temples  were  given  up  to 
the  flames.  With  the  &11  of  Corinth  perished  Grecian  inde- 
pendence. 

But  again  Carthage  roused  hersdf  for  a  death  struggle 
against  her  foes.  We  enter  upon  the  memorable  period  of 
the  Third  Punic  war.  Since  the  terminatior  of  the  Second 
Punic  war,  Carthage  had  remained  humiliated  and  sSent,  not 
daring  to  utter  even  a  remonstrance  against  any  degree  ot 
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iDfiilt  or  oatrage.  With  the  most  extraordinary  docility  she 
yielded  to  every  demand,  never  declining,  whenever  called 
upon,  to  aid  the  Romans  with  her  arms.  Her  little  fleet  was 
ever  compelled  to  sail,  at  the  bidding  of  Rome,  to  cooperate  in 
Roman  conquests.  Still  the  power  of  Carthage  was  snch  that 
Rome  regarded  the  distant  commonwealth  with  a  jealons  eye ; 
and  in  the  Roman  Senate  the  suggestion  was  not  nnfreqnently 
thrown  cat,  that  Carthage  onght  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to 
exist. 

When  there  is  a  disposition  to  qoarrd,  it  i^  never  difficult 
to  find  a  pretext.  Two  consular  armies,  with  a  large  fleet, 
were  soon  sent  to  AfKoa.  The  Carthaginians,  overawed  by 
tiie  magnitude  of  the  foroei  attempted  no  resistance;  but, 
through  thdr  embassadors,  surrendered  themselves  unre- 
•ervedly  to  the  disposal  of  Rome.  The  Roman  consuls  had 
■o  pity.  They  demanded  three  hundred'  children  of  the  flrst 
ftmilies  as  hostages.  It  was  granted,  and  the  weeping  diil* 
dren  were  surrendered  amidst  the  lamentations  of  their  parents. 
They  demanded  all  the  Cartha^nian  weapons  of  war,  both 
offienrive  and  defensive.  An  immense  train  of  wagons  con- 
veyed the  arms  to  the  Roman  camp.  In  a  vast  concourse  the 
Bioet  illustrious  men  of  Carthage  followed  the  train,  hoping 
by  their  abject  submission,  to  conciliate  thor  terrible  fbes. 
Bat  haughty  Rome  had  decreed  that  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed With  consternation  inexpressible  the  Carthaginians 
then  heard  the  demand  that  they  should  abandon  their  city 
entirely,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  establish  them- 
selves any  where  they  pleased  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ten 
BiOes  from  the  sea.  ^^We  are  resolved,*^  said  the  consuls, 
*to  rase  Carthage  to  the  ground.'* 

This  demand  roused  the  energies  of  despair.  As  the  ex* 
luNisted  stag  turns  upon  the  dogs,  protracting  but  for  a  few 
moments  his  inevitable  doom,  so  unarmed,  helpless  Carthage 
tamed  upon  Rome.  The  whole  population  rose  in  a  frenzy. 
Men,  women  and  children  worked  nigh :  and  day  fiibhcating 
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arniB,  and  throwing  up  fortifications.  The  oonsob  immeA 
ately  put  thdr  armies  in  motion,  and  i^proaohing  tlie  city 
oommenoed  a  si^^  The  strengdi  of  tiie  fortifications  were 
such,  and  tiie  defenders  so  desperate,  tiiat  every  assault  was 
r^ulsed.  For  two  years  the  terrible  confiiot  raged  around 
the  walls  of  Cartilage.  But  Rome  incessantiy  sent  new  re- 
cruits to  fill  up  the  vacancies  death  occasioned,  while  Oarthage 
was  continually  growing  weaker.  The  misery  in  the  city 
fix>m  fiunine  and  pestilence,  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
At  length  the  Romans  forced  their  way  through  a  breach 
into  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  then  the  horriUe 
struggle  was  continued  for  six  days  and  six  nights,  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  until  the  assailed,  utterly 
exhaust^  could  resist  no  more ;  and  the  smoldering  city^ 
with  its  dying  inhabitants,  was  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Hopeless  slavery,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  or  con* 
dition,  was  the  doom  of  the  captured.  Fifty  thousand  Car- 
thaginians were  sent  to  the  slave  markets  of  Rome,  where 
they  were  sold  at  auction  and  dispersed  over  the  empire. 
Men  of  consular  dignity,  matrons  of  illustrious  lineage  and 
character,  and  young  ladies  beautiful  and  endowed  with  the 
highest  accomplishments  of  that  day,  suffered  the  doom  of  life- 
long bondage,  a  doom  which  was  also  transmitted  to  their 
ofipring.  This  was  but  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  birUi  of  Christ.  Such  was  the  slavery  upon  which  our 
Saviour  and  His  aposties  are  impiously  accused  of  having 
looked  with  complacency. 

For  many  days  the  Roman  soldiers  were  employed  in  plun- 
dering the  dty.  Then  every  building,  which  had  withstood 
the  storm  of  batde,  was  leveled  with  the  ground.  A  decree 
was  passed  that  no  one  should  rear  another  building  upon  the 
q>ot,  and  the  whole  territory  was  placed  under  the  dominion 
of  a  Roman  governor.  Thus  was  Carthage  destroyed,  in  the 
M8th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  I4d  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    Thus,  in  this  brief  and  final  oonflioi«  tev- 
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Runated  the  Tbi*d  Punio  war;  aod  the  Oarthaginian  empire 
fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Thoagh  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven  from  Spain, 
many  of  the  Spanish  tribes,  independent  and  warlike,  were 
yet  unsabdued.  Rome,  animated  purely  by  the  pride  of  con- 
qaest,  sent  her  armies  for  their  subjugation.  The  annals  of 
the  protracted  war  with  these  tribes,  are  replete  with  deeds  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  great  conqueror.  An 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  for  many  years  ravaged  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  cities  of  the  natives  were  destroyed, 
and  the  captive  citizens  sold  into  slavery.  At  the  same  time, 
and  with  similar  success,  Rome  was  extending  her  conquests 
over  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Gkiul,  adding  territory  after 
territory  to  her  domain.  In  Africa,  also,  the  tramp  of  the 
Roman  legions  and  the  clash  of  Roman  arms  were  incessantly 
heard.  West  and  southwest  of  Carthage  there  was  an  exten- 
■ive  country  called  Numidia.  A  renowned  prince,  Jugurtha, 
ruled  over  this  domam.  War  was  declared  against  this  prince 
on  grounds  then  deemed  sufficient,  and  a  consular  army  was 
aeot  over  to  Africa  to  invade  his  realms.  For  several  years 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  success,  Jugnrtha  dis- 
playing much  heroism  and  military  sagacity. 

Hie  renowned  Cains  Marius,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but 
of  indomitable  energy,  secured  his  election  to  the  consulship, 
and  eagerly  took  conmiand  of  the  army  fbr  the  sulgugation  of 
Jugnrtha.  The  atrocities  of  Roman  warfare  are  illustrated  by 
the  fiict  that  Capsa,  one  of  the  most  important  fortified  oitieB 
of  the  country,  fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  they 
massacred  all  the  male  inhabitants,  sold  the  women  and  chQ* 
dren  into  shivery,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  town.  By  the 
most  atrocious  perfidy,  Jugnrtha  was  at  length  betrayed  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Marius.  The  imhappy  Nnmidian 
prince  was  led  a  captive  to  Rome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  his 
oooqueror.  With  his  two  sons  he  was  dragged  along,  humil- 
iated and  cliained,  in  the  triumphal  procession ;  and  then  aU 
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ffaree  weare  pat  to  death.  The  imquitj  of  Rome  is  not  diiiii» 
iahed  by  the  faot  that  Jagartha  merited  his  doom;  for  had  he 
been  an  angel  of  light,  his  treatment  would  have  been  the 
same.  It  was  thus  that  the  whole  of  Nomidia  beeame  a 
Boman  provinoe,  in  the  year  106  before  Christ* 

A  new  foe  of  appalling  oharaoter,  and  from  an  onantioipft- 
ted  quarter,  now  assailed  Rome.  The  forests  of  northern 
Karope,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  fi^om  the 
British  isles  to  China,  were  at  this  time  swarming  with  bar* 
barian  hordes.  They  were  ontside  ci  the  limits  of  the  oiFiliaed 
world,  and  neither  Qreeoe  nor  Rome  had  oognizanoe  of  their 
numbers,  their  names,  or  their  habits.  Just  at  the  dote  of  the 
Jngonhine  war,  two  of  these  savage  nations,  called  the  Cimbii 
and  the  Teutones,  made  an  irmpticMi  into  the  province  of 
Blirioum,  and  falling  fiercely  upon  a  conscdar  army,  nearly  out 
it  to  pieces.  After  mooh  wanton  cruelty  and  destruotion, 
they  retired  like  wolves  howling  to  their  forests.  After  a  few 
years  they  appeared  again.  Two  consular  armies  were  dis- 
patched to  repel  them.  But  die  barbarians  were  again  tri- 
umphant, disp^^sing  their  foes  with  merdless  slaughter.  Rome 
itself  was  struck  widi  terror ;  and  Marius  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  as  the  only  commander  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Marius  was  successful,  and  chastised  the  invaders  so  terribly 
that  they  fled,  and  for  many  years  did  not  venture  again  to 
insult  the  territory  of  Rome. 

And  now  arose  internal  troubles ;  and  we  enter  upon  that 
period  of  civil  wars  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  des* 
elated  the  whole  Roman  territory,  until  the  commonwealth 
disappeared,  and  tiie  monarchy  of  Julius  CsBsar  rose  upon  its 
ruins.  This  long  conflict  was  waged  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  patricians  were  ever  struggling  to  rear  an  impaas* 
able  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  plebeians,  and  to 
monopdize  all  the  honors,  powo^  and  emoluments  of  office. 
The  plebdans  had  ever  been  striving  to  break  down  that  bar* 
rier,  and  to  establish  the  democratic  principle  of  equal  rights 
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for  alL  At  the  time  when  this  conflict  broke  oat  into  open 
war,  no  wealth,  cnltnre,  abilities  or  virtue  could  raise  a  ple- 
bdan  to  the  rank  of  a  patridan.  All  intermarriages  between 
the  two  classes  were  prohibited.  The  government  was  an 
hereditary  oligarchy,  which  essentially  excluded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  nation  from  any  participation  in  the  administration 
€£  nffam. 

The  oonmmnity  then  consisted  of  three  classes :  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  plebeians,  and  the  slaves.  This  latter  class  was 
very  numerous,  composed  of  the  victims  of  Rome's  innumer> 
able  wars.  They  had  few  rights  which  either  plebeian  or 
patrician  was  bound  to  respect.  They  were  not  considered 
citizens.  They  could  hold  no  property  but  by  the  sufferance 
of  thdr  masters.  And  having  neither  money  nor  friends,  the 
law  oould  rarely  afford  them  any  protection  against  outrage, 
however  terrible  that  outrage  might  be.  The  number  of  these 
■laves  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  tiiat  fifty  thousand  were 
taken  in  the  destruction  of  Cartilage  alone;  and  tiiat  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  driven  away  from  the  sack  of 
•eventy  towns  in  Greece.  They  were  generally  purchased  by 
the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Italy,  and  were  driven  by  the 
lash  to  cultivate  their  fields.  It  wOl  thus  be  perceived  that 
the  state  of  things  was  essentially  the  same  as  it  now  is  in  our 
■lave-holding  states,  only  that  the  slaves  were  generally  whites 
instead  of  blacks.  As  most  of  the  labor  was  performed  by 
■laves,  the  poor  free  people,  unable  to  find  employment,  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  so  that  it  was  often  said  that  the 
daves  were  better  off  than  the  plebeian  free. 

It  WHS  not  considered  safe  to  entrust  the  slaves  with  arms 
Tte  patricians  were  the  officers ;  the  plebeians  the  commo 
soldiers,  who  fought  and  bled.  They  gained  great  victories, 
of  which  the  patricians  reaped  all  the  benefits,  while  the  ple- 
beians saw  their  condition  yearly  growing  worse  and  worse. 
Hie  plebeians,  prond  of  their  nominal  freedom,  which  thus 
elevated   them  above  the  slaves,  in  the  country  gained  a 
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wretched  living  1>7  oiiltivadng  small  {data  of  grooncL  b  tfie 
oties  they  were  shop-keepers  and  mechanics ;  and  there  wer» 
t^ast  numbers  of  them  who  had  no  ostensible  means  of  sup- 
port The  mildness  of  the  climate  rendered  but  little  clothing 
necessary.  They  lived  upon  fruiti  v^^etableSf  and  oU.  Edu- 
cation was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  rich.  The  ple- 
beians in  the  country  were  a  more  respectable  class  than  thoso 
tu  the  dty.  The  popular  party  was  thus  composed  of  many 
well-meaning,  industrious  men,  and  also  of  many  who  were 
utterly  worthless. 

The  aristocratic  party  were,  as  a  class,  rich,  proud^  crvtAt 
selfish,  and  domineering.  Accustomed  to  unlimited  control 
over  their  slaves,  they  were  insolent  in  their  manners,  and 
looked  down  with  contempt  upon  all  who  were  not  on  their 
own  &ncied  leveL  The  plebeians  often  complained  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  which  were  waged,  asserting  that  the  nobility 
sought  to  involve  the  nation  in  hostilities,  merely  for  the  grat- 
ification of  their  own  ambition.  But  when  the  seat  of  war 
became  &rther  removed,  and  the  national  vanity  became  grat- 
ified by  the  renown  of  conquest,  and  the  soldiers  were  enrich^ 
ed  by  plunder  these  popular  murmurs  ceased. 

The  slaves  had  now  become  so  numerous  that  they  seemed 
to  compose  the  whole  of  the  visible  population.  In  Sicily 
these  bondmen  rose  in  insurrection,  and  maintained  a  long  war 
with  the  Roman  gov^imient,  spreading  devastation  over  the 
whole  island.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  a  youig  man 
of  noU^s  birth,  and  of  great  energy  and  ability,  who,  in  oonae* 
quence  of  some  afionts  he  had  received  from  the  aristocratio 
party,  eq>oused  the  cause  of  the  people.  His  name  waa 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  he  was  the  son  al  Cor- 
nelia, who  was  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio.  Tiberius  had 
a  younger  brother,  named  Cains,  who  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  popular  tendencies.  As  discontents  were  rising,  placards 
were  posted  upon  the  walls  of  Rome,  urging  Graodins  to 
plaoe  himself  at  the  head  of  the  plebeians,  in  their  endeavor 
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to  gain  a  share  of  the  paUio  laods,  which  the  patrioiaiiB  had 
monopolized.  Fearlessly  Gracchus  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed a  homestead  bill,  which  provided  that  each  &ther  of  a 
tamOy  should  be  entitled  to  three  hmidred  and  fifty  acres  of 
public  or  conquered  land,  in  his  own  right,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more  in  the  right  of  each  of  his  sons ;  and  that 
any  man  who  possessed  more  land  than  this,  should  resU»e  it  to 
the  nation  upon  receiving  a  Mr  price  for  it  firom  the  treasury. 

There  were  several  others  of  the  aristocracy  who  gener- 
ously espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  people,  and  co5per* 
ated  with  Gracchus  in  his  endeavors  to  meliorate  their  condition. 
But  the  aristocracy,  in  goneral,  violently  ofqposed  this  law. 
Hie  irrqiressible  conflict  between  aristocratic  usurpatioQ  and 
popular  rights  was  now  opened.  From  aD  parts  of  Italy  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  most  influentia]  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
Rome,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  measure  or  to  crush  it.  M.  Octap 
vius  headed  the  patridan  party.  He  struggle  between  these 
two  illustrious  men,  each  availing  himself  with  wonderfid 
sagadty,  of  aD  the  forms  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  recorded  in  history.  But  Grao- 
obus  triumphed.  He  carried  a  vote,  in  an  assonbly  of  the 
tribes,  with  a  majority  of  but  one,  that  Octavius  should  be 
d^fraded  from  the  tribuneship.  Octavius  was  present  in  this 
hour  of  his  humiliation.  The  noMes  looked  on  with  unutter^ 
aUe  indignation,  as  an  officer  was  immediately  sent  to  drag 
Octavius,  ODB  of  their  own  number,  from  the  seat  he  occu|»ed 
as  a  tribune.  The  populace,  exulting  in  their  victorv,  shame- 
tUDy  broke  over  the  restraits  of  law,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
sudi  violence  that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  rescued  fi'om 
their  hands.  One  of  the  slaves  of  Octavius  lost  an  eye  in  his 
hermc  attempts  to  defend  his  master. 

The  law  of  Gracchus  was  now  passed  without  difficulty, 
no  one  ventunng  longer  to  oppose  it.  Gracchus,  thus  hop»- 
lesriy  alienated  from  the  nobles,  threw  himself  entirely  into 
ihft  arms  of  the  people,  and,  without  reserve,  espoused  their 
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cause.  A  oommissioii  was  ^pointed  to  oarry  the  refbrm  Hm 
into  effect.  It  consisted  of  Gracdios,  his  younger  brother 
Cains,  and  his  fitther-in-law  Appius  Claudius.  The  king  of 
Pergamus  just  at  this  time  died,  bequeathing  his  treasure  and 
lus  dominions  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  at  once  pro- 
posed that  the  treasure  should  be  divided  among  the  citizens, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  kiLgdom  should  be  lodged 
exclusively  with  the  popular  assembly. 

Gracchus  was  now  the  idol  of  the  populace,  while  the 
aristocracy  pursued  him  with  the  most  envenomed  hatred. 
To  secure  him  from  assassination,  the  pe(^e  guarded  his 
honse.  The  public  excitement  swelled  higher  and  higher, 
until  a  tumult  arose,  and  the  aristocracy,  arming  their  partisans 
and  slaves,  fell  upon  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  Gracchus  himself  was  slain  in  the 
melee.  His  body  was  thrown  ignominiously  into  the  Tiber, 
and  the  triumphant  nobles  pursued  their  victory  with  great 
omdty.  Even  Cicero,  ever  prone  to  eulogize  the  rising,  rather 
than  the  setting,  sun,  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Gracchus  in 
t^ms  of  commendation.  For  his  espousal  of  the  popular 
cause  he  was  deemed  a  fanatic,  and  fanaticism  is  ever  one  ot 
earth's  unpardonable  sins. 

Though  Gracchus  had  thus  fallen,  the  laws  which  he  had 
established  could  not  be  so  easily  subverted.  A  powerfiil 
popular  party,  extending  through  all  the  Roman  States,  had 
been  organized,  and  they  rallied  anew  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobles.  Tlie  most  vigorous  measures  were 
adopted  to  carry  the  popular  homestead  bill  into  effect.  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  deprived  many  of  the  nobles  of  their 
enormous  landed  estates,  which  of  course  excited  great  indig 
nation,  and  every  possible  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  operation.  The  popular  party,  to  increase  their  power, 
made  efforts  to  extend  very  considerably  the  right  of  sofBrage. 
Thus  the  conflict  raged  with  varying  success,  until  Caius 
Gracchus,  thr  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  placed  at  the 
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iMad  of  die  plebeian  party.  He  was  then  a  young  man  thirty 
yean  of  age»  and  by  his  energy  and  eloquence,  was  peeuliarly 
adiqpted  to  be  a  popular  leader.  Thedeath  <^  his  brother  had 
ftred  fab  soul  with  most  determined  hostility  to  the  nobles. 
An  we  know  respecting  the  contest  which  ensued,  is  mainly 
derhred  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Caius  Gr^uxshus;  and  his  aoco- 
taoy  is  not  generally  deemed  very  reliable.  He  wrote  two 
hundred  years  after  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  we  are  not 
informed  from  what  sources  he  gained  his  information. 

Plutarch  relates  that  Caius  commenced  bis  career  by  most 
jwflammttory  appeals  to  the  peof^  in  whidi  he  incessantly 
bewailed  the  fiiAe  of  his  brother.  From  hia  position  in  the 
tribuneahip  he  was  enabled  to  exert  a  powerfiil  legislative  in- 
ittence.  With  unitirii^  zeal  he  devoted  himself  to  the  w<Mrk  o( 
reprenmg  arietooratie  usmpation,  and  strengthening  tiw  influ- 
ence of  the  popular  mind  and  arm.  His  increasing  popularity 
soon  invested  him  with  almost  absolute  power.  He  constructed 
roads,  bridges,  granaries,  and  various  other  works  of  ornament 
or  utiBty.  He  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  contrac- 
tors, engineers,  and  men  of  science,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
rqvutation  of  universal  genius.  At  the  close  of  his  year  of 
tribuneehip,  though,  by  the  law,  he  was  not  agam  eligible,  the 
vriD  of  the  people  evaded  the  law,  and  he  was  again  elected 
with  enthusiasm.  The  aristocratic  senate,  at  last  alarmed  by 
his  strides,  made  the  desperate  attempt  to  curtail  his  influence, 
by  proposing  measures  even  more  democratic  than  Qracohus 
had  introduced.  A  very  adroit  politician,  Drusus,  was  now 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  nobles.  He  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  advantage,  and  at  last  a  tumult  was  aroused,  and 
one  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  slain.  The  senate  sum- 
moned Caius  Gracch':is  to  their  tribunal.  Instead  of  obeying 
he  retired,  with  his  friends,  to  the  Aventine  hill,  and  invited 
the  slaves,  by  promises  of  freedom,  to  aid  him  in  resisting  the 
demands  of  the  senate. 
Chraoohus  was  now  in  ths  position  of  a  rebel    The  laws 
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were  against  him ;  and  he  lost  all  his  energy.  A  strong  Ah'OS 
of  soldiers  was  sent  to  attack  him.  The  oonffict  was  short 
Gracchvs,  esci^ing  from  the  carnage,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
and  finding  esci^  hopeless,  was  killed,  at  his  own  recpiest, 
by  a  slave  who  accompanied  him.  ffis  head  was  cnt  0% 
and  carried  to  the  senate,  while  his  body,  with  those  of 
his  followers  who  perished  with  him,  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  EBs  property  was  confiscated,  his  wife  even  being 
deprived  of  her  jointure.  Hie  aristocratic  party  pursned  their 
victory  with  relentless  cruelty,  sending  to  the  scaffold  many 
who  were  merely  the  personal  friends  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  sedition.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  three 
thousand  of  the  popular  party  perished  in  the  action  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  in  the  executions  which  followed.  The 
iriatooraqy  were  now  again  in  almost  undisputed  asoeodeMjr. 
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niHB  devek^meotB  of  homaa  iiaiare»  eighteeo  himdred 
-'-  yevrs  agO|  were  the  same  aa  now.  Carbo,  one  of  the  moat 
aaalona  of  the  popular  leadera,  abandoned  his  partji  and  paaa- 
ed  €fmt  to  those  who  had  beomne  the  sole  dispeosera  of  honors 
aod  emohinients.  The  Roman  nobles  were,  at  this  time, 
plmiged  into  a  state  of  extreme  oorruption.  The  government 
of  the  enq>ire  had  passed  entirdy  into  their  hands.  The  gov- 
eraors  of  the  provinoes  rioted  in  luxury,  the  means  of  whidi 
wero  aoquired  by  the  most  nnrelenting  extortion.  Wars  were 
frequently  waged  for  the  sole  objeot  of  plunder.  The  fine  of 
separation  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebdans  was  never 
more  broadly  mariced.  The  nobles  had  but  little  oooasion  fo? 
any  intercourse  with  the  plebeians,  as  their  own  numerous 
slaves  sujqplied  them  with  laborers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with 
instructors  for  their  children.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
treated  by  the  aristocracy  with  the  most  insulting  pride  and 
oppression.  The  people  were  restless,  and  at  times  almost 
stung  to  madness  and  they  needed  but  a  leader  to  rouse  them 
lo  bloody 
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Snoh  a  leader  soon  arose.  It  was  Gains  Memmiiu.  He 
began  by  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  corruption  of  the 
nobility,  and  claiming  for  the  people  a  larger  share  in  thA 
administration  of  affairs.  The  senate  was  compelled,  by  the 
popular  damor,  to  appoint  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  five  persons, 
of  the  highest  rank,  were  punished  by  fines  and  banishment. 
Marius,  himself  a  plebeian  of  the  humblest  origin,  who,  in 
spite  of  t^e  scorn  of  the  nobles,  had  forced  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  army,  was  conspicuous  in  his  endeavors  to  bring 
the  populace  into  power,  and  to  humble  those  fi*om  whom  the 
lowly  in  rank  had  endured  so  much  of  contempt  and  outrage. 

The  ever  vibrating  pendulum  of  parties  was  again  bringing 
the  people  into  power.  Marius  had  attained  the  consular 
ohair.  Satuminus,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of  demagogues, 
by  eflhmtery  which  nothing  could  abash,  and  by  murder,  had 
secured  a  seat  in  the  tribuneship,  and  Qlaucia,  a  man  of  kin- 
dred spirit,  was  one  of  the  pretors.  Both  parties  in  tfie 
struggle  resorted  to  bribery;  and  Marius,  a  successftd  general, 
overawed  opposition  by  the  presence  of  his  army,  who  wero 
devoted  to  his  person. 

The  animosity  of  the  two  parties  daily  increased,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  grew  more  fierce.  There  were  fire- 
quent  tumults  in  Rome,  and  antagonistic  mobs  swept  the 
streets.  At  length  there  was  open  war — ^the  masses  of  the 
people,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  degraded  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  aristocracy,  rich,  insolent,  and  hopelessly  corrupt  upon  the 
other.  Marius,  as  consul,  was  forced  by  his  position  to  admin- 
ister the  decrees  of  the  senate,  though  in  heart  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  f  opulace.  The  people  to<^  possession  of  the 
oapitol,  but  Marim  reluctantiy  cut  off  the  pipes  wluoh  suf^ed 
the  city  with  water,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The 
msurgents,  thus  taken  prisoners,  and  unarmed,  were  assailed 
by  their  foes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Marius  te 
protect  them,  were  all  murdered. 

The  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  tc  which  we  havt 
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before  aOnded,  and  which  was  qneUed  aboat  this  time,  d* 
serves  more  particular  notice;  for  Sicily  was  to  Italy,  what 
Cuba  may  yet  possibly  be  to  as.  Large  estates  had  beea 
purchased  by  the  Romans  in  this  beaatiM  and  fertOe  island, 
and  these  estates  were  stocked  with  vast  nmnbers  of  slaves. 
Bntins,  a  slave  of  Syrian  birth,  had  acquired  great  influence 
among  his  companions  in  bondage.  The  slaves  on  a  neighbor* 
nig  plantation,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  thdr  master  and 
mistress,  applied  to  Eunus  for  counsel  He  encouraged  them 
to  conspire  with  the  slaves  on  the  several  estates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  an  immediate  revolt,  promising  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  Four  hundred  men,  armed  with 
such  weapons  as  they  could  suddenly  grasp,  were  speedily 
assembled  to  strike  for  freedom.  Thmr  masters  were  smitteo 
down,  the  plantations  destroyed,  and  without  an  hour's  delay 
they  marched  for  the  town  of  Enna.  The  slaves  in  the  town 
immediately  joined  them.  Bnna  was  taken  by  storm,  set  oa 
Are,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  free  citisens  ensued, 
men,  women  and  diildren,  with  the  exception  of  such  citisens 
is  understood  the  manufkctureof  arms,  whom  Eunus  reserved 
to  supply  his  f<dIowers  with  weapons. 

Hie  successful  Syrian,  thus  striking  for  freedom,  and  at  the 
li^id  of  a  small,  determined,  but  rapidly  increasing  army,  now 
■SHiimed  the  titie  of  king,  and  formed  a  cabinet  council,  com- 
posed of  those  of  his  assodates  who  were  most  eminent  for 
oourage  and  wisdom.  In  three  days  ox  thousand  men  were 
falHed  beneath  his  banners,  heroically  resolved  to  regain  their 
Bberty  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Every  hour  the  roused  ciq»- 
Cives  were  rushing  from  all  directions  to  swell  his  ranks.  The 
•xmnple  became  contagious.  In  another  part  of  the  island 
another  sagadous  man,  named  Cleon,  roused  his  fellow-b#nds- 
men  to  arms,  and  acknowledging  Eunus  as  king,  sent  to  him 
for  orders  that  he  might  ^ectually  cooperate  in  a  general 
movement.  The  Sicilians  had  no  force  to  meet  the  orisii. 
Some  sent  eight  thousand  of  her  veterans  to  crush  the  insui^ 
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gents.  EnnoB,  with  oatnumbering  bands,  urged  by  the 
energies  of  despair,  fell  upon  them  and  cut  thorn  to  pieoes. 
Another  Roman  army  was  sent,  and  still  another,  whioh  met 
with  the  same  fitte. 

Several  mcmths  had  now  passed  away,  and  the  slaves  were 
fti  possession  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  island* 
The  insorreotion  was  so  snocessfiil  and  had  beoome  so  formi- 
dable, that  Rome  made  a  deoisive  effort  to  quell  it.  An  oveiv 
whdming  force  was  sent  to  Sicily,  which  first  besieged  the 
town  of  Tanrominium.  With  great  bravery  and  skill  these 
unfortunate  men,  who  had  so  nobly  struck  for  fiieed<Hn, 
repdled  every  assault  until,  at  last,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity  by  fiimine,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  rush  of 
their  foes,  and  were  all  mereOessly  put  to  death.  The  victors 
with  floating  banners  and  gory  swords,  surrounded  Enna,  the 
first  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgenta 
The  power  brought  against  them  was  such  that  thdr  state 
was  hopeless.  Cleon  was  slain  in  a  sally.  By  fiunine  and  the 
sword,  Eunus  and  all  his  followers  soon  perished  miserably. 
Such  is  usually  the  end  of  a  servile  insurrection.  And  yet 
slaves,  in  their  despair,  will  ever  strike  for  fi-eedom;  and 
though  they  perish  in  the  attempt,  they  take  awful  vengeance 
upon  their  oppressors. 

The  revolt  was  thus  q>parently  suppressed,  yet  many 
years  the  disturbances  continued,  and  there  were  innumerabk 
local  insurrections,  causing  great  carnage  and  unspeakable 
misery.  A  Roman  knight,  Htus  SiGnndus,  harassed  by  debt, 
and  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  his  creditors,  through 
revenge  incited  an  insurrection,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  slaves.  A  bloody  batde  ensued 
before  he  was  put  down.  Soon  after  this,  two  very  able 
slaves,  Sabrius  and  Athenio,  headed  revolts.  Th^  forces 
were  marshaled  in  well-disdplined  bands,  and  for  some  time 
they  successfully  repeDed  all  the  power  Rome  could  bring 
against  them      Several  Romac  armies  were  defeated  wkh 
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great  loes,  and  the  whole  island  was  surrendered  to  blood 
and  violence.  The  poorer  class  of  the  free  inhatntants 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  conftision  to  indulge  in 
unrestrained  license  and  devastation.  This  insurrection  be- 
came so  formidable,  that  again  Rome  was  compelled  to  rouse 
her  energies.  A  consular  army  was  sent,  which  drove  the 
insurgents  into  their  strongholds,  and  then  subdued  them  by 
the  slow  process  of  si^e.  The  carnage  and  misery  resnltmg 
from  these  servile  wars  no  tongue  can  teD.  The  whole  power 
ci  the  Koman  empire  was  pledged  to  put  down  insurrections ; 
and  though  the  captives  could  avenge  their  wrongs  and  sell 
their  lives  dearly,  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  hope  for  ultimate 
snocess. 

A  law  was  now  passed  prohibiting  any  slave  from  carry- 
ing a  warlike  weapon.  lUgorously  was  this  law  enforced. 
At  one  time  a  boar  of  remarkable  size  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  L.  Domidus,  then  pretor  of  the  ishmd.  He  inquired  who 
had  kDled  it.  On  being  informed  that  it  was  a  slave,  who 
was  employed  as  a  shepherd,  he  sununoned  the  man  before 
him,  and  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  kill  so  powerfid  an 
anhnaL  Hie  shepherd  replied  thnt  he  had  killed  it  with  a 
boar  spear.  The  merciless  Domidus  ordered  him  imme- 
£atdy  to  be  crucified  for  having  used  a  weapon  in  violation 
of  the  law.  This  rigor  was  pursued  so  unrdentingly,  that,  for 
a  long  period,  there  were  no  more  revolts. 

Tie  progress  of  the  world  to  its  present  state  of  political 
intelligence  has  been  very  slow.  A  dedded  advance  was 
made  when  a  law  was  passed  dedaring  that  every  decree 
■hould  be  published  on  three  succesdve  market  days,  and 
should  then  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  not  as 
heretofore,  tied  to  other  enactments,  to  be  voted  for  in  the 
lump,  so  that  all  must  be  rejected  or  all  accepted,  but  that 
eadi  dause  should  be  acted  o  by  itself.  A  sumptuary  law 
had  been  enacted  in  a  time  of  general  distress,  when  Hannibal 
was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  which  regulated  tht 
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vnoimt  of  ornament  which  a  lady  might  be  permitted  to 
wear,  and  which  forbade  the  ladies  of  Rome  from  using  a 
carriage,  except  in  their  attendance  upon  the  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  called  the  Oppian  law,  from  Cains  Oppius,  who 
introduced  it.  It  was,  however,  repealed  as  soon  as  the 
national  distress  had  subsided. 

An  enactment  had  also  been  established  s<Mne  years  before, 
Hmiting  the  number  of  guests  to  be  admitted  to  any  enter- 
tainment, and  ordering  that  the  doors  of  the  house  should  be 
left  <^>en  during  the  meal,  to  guard  against  any  secret  violA* 
tion  of  the  rule  By  a  similar  decree,  the  principal  dtusens 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not  expend 
upon  any  entertainment  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  about 
forty  dollars ;  and  they  were  not  to  use  any  other  wine  than 
that  made  in  Italy;  and  they  were  not  to  display  upon  their 
tables  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver.  Many 
very  unwise  and  expressive  kws  of  this  kind  had  been 
enacted,  often  descending  to  the  minutest  details  of  domestio 
expenses. 

We  now  enter  upon  new  troubles,  perhi^  more  replete 
with  calamity  than  Rome  had  ever  experienced  before.  The 
number  of  Roman  citizens  was  at  this  time  very  small,  nearly 
an  the  subjugated  tribes  of  Italy  bdng  dq>rived  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  of  all  voice  in  the  government.  Tliey  were 
subjects — not  dtiusens — enormously  taxed,  and  these  taxes 
were  collected  by  men  called  publicans,  or  fiumers  of  the 
jevenue,  who  practiced  the  most  atrocious  extortion  and 
cruelty.  These  subjugated  tribes  sometimes  occupied  the 
position  of  conquered  people,  who  were  left  to  the  independ* 
cnt  administration  of  their  own  local  laws,  but  who  were 
oompelled  to  pay  taxes  to  Rome,  and  to  send  contingents  of 
Uoope  in  case  of  war.  Thirty^^ve  tribes,  in  the  vicini^  of 
Rome,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  various  ways,  become 
moorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and  had  secured  the  rights 
of  oitiienship.    Oocamonally  this  nrivilege  was  oonforred  upon 
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ft  Stranger,  as  a  great  honor,  in  reward  of  soiue  signal  eer- 
Tioes. 

Discontent  had  long  been  fomenting  among  the  nomeroas 
tribes  of  Italy,  from  whom  Ae  political  franohise  was  with- 
held.  Taxation  without  representation,  seems  to  have  been 
as  obnoxious  then  as  now.  L.  Drusns,  a  tribune,  pleaded  their 
cause  at  Rome.  He  was  deemed  a  fanatic  and  an  incendiary, 
and  was  assassinated.  This  outrage  threw  these  remote 
Italian  nations  into  great  excitement.  All  their  hopes  were 
blighted,  and  henceforth,  it  was  feared,  there  would  be  no  one 
who  would  dare  to  plead  thdr  cause.  Thus  exasperated,  they 
prepared  for  that  conflict  which  is  renowned  in  bi<itory  as  the 
Social  War.  It  broke  out  in  the  year  90  b.  c.  and  lasted 
eighteen  years. 

The  Italian  tribes  pr  nations  who  formed  themselyes  into 
a  confederacy  for  the  redress  of  thdr  grievances  were  ten  in 
number — ^the  Pidni,  YestiniaQS,  Marrusinians,  Marsians,  Pe- 
fignians,  Samnites,  Trentanians,  Hirpinians,  Lucanians,  and 
Apulians.  Hie  deputies  of  these  nations  in  revolt,  met  at 
Asculum,  to  prepare  for  the  terrible  conflict  against  all  the 
power  of  Rome.  From  the  imperial  city  two  legates  were 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  them.  They  were  both  murdered 
by  the  infuriated  insurgents,  and,  in  the  blind  rage  of  the 
tumult,  an  the  Roman  citizens  in  the  place  were  put  to  death. 
The  confederates  determined  that  Rome  should  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  tliat  all  Italy  should  be  formed  into  (me 
republic,  with  Corfinium  for  its  ci^ital.  The  government 
was  to  be  administered  by  two  annual  consuls,  twelve  pretors, 
and  a  senate  of  five  hundred  members.  They  chose  their  two 
consuls,  Marsian  and  Mutilus,  and  marshaled  their  forces  fei 
the  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  thb  year,  were  Ludus  iJulius  Cssar, 
and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus.  In  the  first  campaign  the  Roman 
iepons  were,  in  almost  every  battle  defeated,  and  Rome  itself 
narrowly  escaped  fklHng  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians.    Hm 
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oUy  was  only  sayed  by  the  exertions  of  the  powerfiil  Litm 
tribes,  whose  fidelity  was  purchased  by  extending  to  ihem  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Having  obtained  these  rights  fi>r  them^ 
selves,  ignobly  they  fought  against  their  brethren,  to  prevent 
them  from  securing  the  same.  They  acted  the  pail  of  tho 
slave  who  pays  for  his  own  emancipation,  by  riveting  the 
shackles  upon  the  limbs  of  his  brother.  The  law,  granting 
this  franchise  to  the  Latins,  was  caUed  the  Julian  Law,  from 
its  author.  Tlie  Romans  were  so  severdy  pressed  by  the  foe, 
that  they  were  constrained  to  admit  emancipated  slaves  into 
their  armies. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  tiie  Romans  were  more 
succesriul.  The  siege  of  Asculum  was  conducted  to  a  suo- 
oessfrd  termination.  This  caused  great  exultation  at  Roma,  as 
Asculum  had  first  set  tiie  example  of  revolt.  The  confederate 
Italians  removed  thdr  capital  to  JSsemia.  A  new  Roman 
genera],  Sylla,  was  now  rising  nq^idly  to  renown.  He  was  a 
man  whose  commanding  talents  and  eneigy  were  almost 
eclipsed  by  his  profligacy.  With  the  sweep  of  a  hurricane 
he  donolished  his  foes,  and  in  the  exultation  of  success  sought 
and  obtained  the  consulship.  The  confederates,  utteriy  van- 
quished, and  having  lost  all  their  principal  cities,  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  terms  fiH>m  the  victor.  In  this  brief  but 
desperate  struggle,  the  Italians  lost  more  than  800,000  of  their 
sons;  and  many  of  their  most  flourishing  towns  were  ohanged 
to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  rights  of  oitiaenship  were,  however^ 
by  tlm  conflict,  greatiy  extended;  but  the  embers  of  war 
still  slumbered  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whose  rights  were  not 
yet  recognized.  The  newly  formed  citizens  were  <Hrganized 
into  some  eight  or  ten  tribes,  and  we  soon  find  the  total  num- 
ber of  tribes,  composing  the  free  citizens  of  Rome,  amounting 
to  fifty. 

AGthridates  was,  a'  this  time,  monarch  of  Pontos,  an  ener* 
getic  kingdom  in  the  nortlieast  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  abilities,  and  one  of  the  most  ilhistrious 
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gnerak  of  Uiat  day.  The  Bomans,  dnrmg  their  lul  in  die 
Social  War,  picked  a  quarrel  with  Mithridates,  and  sent  an 
army,  oolleoted  from  the  effeminat^^  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  Mttqner  him.  Hithndates  trampled  them  down  beneath 
the  feet  of  his  reterans.  Thns  victorions,  he  continued  his 
Biarch  westward,  emancipating  subjugated  nations  from  the 
B<»nan  yoke,  while  the  Greeks,  with  great  enthnaiaam  rallied 
around  him.  With  the  characteristio  cruelty  of  those  times, 
in  one  day  Mithridates  put  to  death  80,000  Roman  dtiiens, 
whom  he  had  found  in  Asia  Min<»w  He  thai  dispatched  obb 
cf  lus  generals,  Archdaus,  with  an  army  flushed  with  victory. 
Into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  drive  out  the  Romans.  This 
was  in  the  year  88  b.  a  Thebes,  Athens,  and  most  ef  the 
mqMMrtant  towns  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  direw  open  their 
gates  and  received  Arobelaus  as  their  ddiverer. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  was  stiD  ravaged  by  the  most  cruel 
mt^nal  dissensions.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  urging 
upon  the  government  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  dtisEen- 
sfaip  to  an  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  This  was  eminently  a 
pcqpular  measure,  though  it  was  aUiorred  by  the  arisuxnraoy . 
Su^cnis,  thwarted  by  the  nobles,  became  more  violent  in  his 
proceedings,  and  anticipating  that  his  foes  might  soon  attempt 
io  crush  him,  by  physical  force,  he  organized  a  band  oi  his 
determined  partisans  for  his  defense.  A  body  of  three  thou* 
sand  (Radiators  were  ready  to  rally  at  his  call ;  and  dx  hun- 
dred young  men,  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  the  nobles 
a&cted  to  deqnse,  ever  attended  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Rome,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Mithridates  had  overrun  all  the  Roman  dominions 
ef  Asia  IkCnor.  Soon  a  riot  ensued.  Sulpidus  was  victorious^ 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to  place  nearly  all  the 
Italian  nations,  whom  they  had  subjugated,  on  an  equally 
with  the  Romans  in  the  right  of  voting.  The  popular  party 
was  thus  agam  triumphant.  Thus  slowly,  in  all  agesi  have 
popular  ri^ts  struggled  against  nristocratic  privilege.    Sylla^ 
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who  had  vigo^'oxuij  espoused  the  oattse  of  the  aristooraoy,  war 
dismissed  from  his  oommand  in  the  army,  and  Marios,  a  diend 
of  the  people,  was  transferred  to  the  vacant  post.  The  soldiers, 
attached  to  their  victorioos  leader,  who  had  rewarded  them 
with  plmider,  and  indolged  them  in  every  license,  were  indig- 
nant ;  many  assassinations  ensued,  and  finally  the  army,  ood> 
sistiiig  of  six  legions,  amonnting  to  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  a  mutiny,  broke  up  its  quarters,  and,  led  by  Sylla, 
commenced  a  menacing  march  upon  Rome.  Sylla  was  at 
this  time  consul,  and  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  Pompdus. 
They  approached  the  city,  by  stratagem  entered  the  gates, 
and  quartered  their  troops  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Marius  and  Sulpicius,  in  th^  extremity,  invited  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  with  the  promise  of  freedom,  the  highest  reward 
which  can  be  offered  to  a  slave.  With  such  force  as  they 
could  raise  they  threw  up  barricades,  and  from  the  house  tops 
tiurled  down  missiles  upon  thdr  foes.  A  wofrd  warfiure  was 
now  waged  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Sylla,  without  scruidd, 
set  fire  to  the  houses  from  whence  he  was  assailed,  and  swept 
the  streets  with  his  veteran  troops.  The  populace  were 
tpeedSy  vanquished,  and  Marius  and  Sulpidus,  with  their 
principal  friends,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Martial  law  was  established  in  Rome.  Sylla  assemUed  the 
senate,  and  passed  a  decree  declaring  Marius  and  Sulpicius  to 
be  public  enemies,  and  offering  a  reward  for  thm  heads. 
Marius,  through  numberless  romantic  adventures  and  hair* 
breadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  reaching  Africa.  Sulpicius, 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
The  popular  party,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  and  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  army,  submitted  without  ftirther 
resistance.  The  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  Sulpioins 
were  immediately  annulled,  and  again  the  aristocratic  party 
were  in  the  ascendency.  But  the  struggle  for  equality  ol 
rights,  b  ibe  human  breast,  is  irrepretsiUei     The  paofile^ 
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thoQ^  again  baffled,  were  more  eager  iJiao  ever  before  to 
resume  the  oonfliot. 

The  next  year  they  sueoeeded  in  choosing  Cinna  to  the 
eonsniship,  one  of  the  most  aUe  of  the  advooates  of  the  pop- 
ular interest.  Hjs  coUeagne  was  Ootavius,  a  patrician  of  the 
aristocracy.  Cinna  immediately,  throng  the  tribunes,  threat- 
ened  Sylla  with  a  pro8eonti<m  fbr  his  assault  i^>on  the  city. 
To  esci^  this  peril,  Sylla  rejoined  his  soldiers,  and  sailed  for 
Greece,  to  esci^pe  the  storm  which  Uireatened  him,  and  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  alarming  career  of  Mithridatiw.  The 
popular  cause  was  now  altogether  too  strong  to  be  silenoed  by 
any  single  defeat. 

Marius,  proscribed  and  an  exile,  became  the  idol  of  the 
peo|de.  Inunediately  upon  the  d^Murture  of  S^la  for  Greece, 
Cinna  rednacted  the  law  of  Sulpiotus,  conferring  upon  all  the 
Italian  tribes  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Great  crowds  of  those 
whom  tMs  law  was  int^ided  to  benefit,  flocked  to  Rome,  to 
aid,  by  their  swords,  should  need  be,  the  adrocate  of  their 
cause.  Riots  soon  broke  out  again  in  Rome,  and  great  nuBi- 
bers  on  both  sides  were  killed  Cinna  summoned  the  slayes 
to  his  standard.  Oetavius,  his  colleague,  headed  the  senate 
and  the  aristocratic  party.  Cinna  was  overpowered,  and  with 
his  adherents,  fled  fcom  the  capitaL  Hie  senate,  by  an  act 
hitherto  unprecedented,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  his  con- 
sulship, and  they  elected  another,  Comdius  Morula,  in  hit 
stead. 

The  country  people  r^arded  the  cause  of  Cinna  as  their 
own.  They  rallied  around  him  in  great  numbers,  bringing 
with  them  arms  and  money.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  quite 
an  army,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  consul,  and  took  the 
oatn  of  military  obedience  to  his  commands.  Multitudes  <^ 
the  popular  party  in  Rome  repaired  to  Us  camp.  The  Italian 
ettiee,  rejoicing  at  so  &vorable  an  opportuni^  of  resuming  the 
•onteet,  espoused  his  cause  with  the  utmost  ardor  and  energy. 
80  wide-q[iread  was  the  mthusiam,  that  in  a  short  time  there 
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were  rendesroused  beneath  the  banners  of  Cinna,  thirty  I» 
gions,  amounting  to,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men. 

Cuma  despatched  a  messenger  immediately  to  Marius,  in 
Africa,  inviting  his  return.  The  exile,  rejoicing  at  tins  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortime,  landed  in  Tuscany  with  a  few  follow- 
ers. Assuming  the  garb  and  aspect  of  extreme  poverty,  he 
i^pealed  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  who  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  contrast  between  his  present  penury,  and  the 
splendor  with  which  he  formerly  ha:l  been  invested.  He  soon 
had  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Cinna.  The  senate  sent  an  army  to  meet  the 
fbe.  A  battle  was  fought,  attended  with  immense  slaughter, 
bat  with  no  decisive  results.  The  battle  took  place  almost 
tieneath  the  walls  of  the  city.  Marius  now  with  his  cavalry 
swept  the  country  around  Rome,  encountering  no  opposition, 
and  cutting  off  all  supplies  from  the  capitaL 

The  army  of  the  aristocratic  party,  under  the  command  of 
OetaviuB,  and  an  iOuBtrious  young  general,  MeteDus,  was  en- 
trenched, in  very  considerable  force,  on  the  hill  of  Alba.  But 
they  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  decnsive  battle,  for  they  had  not 
Ihll  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  their  soldiers;  and  a  defeat 
would  place  Rome,  with  all  its  proud  inhabitants,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  foes.  Cinna,  by  prodaiming  freedom  to 
the  slaves,  found  his  forces  rapidly  increasing,  while  desertions 
were  oontinually  taking  place  fix>m  the  army  of  the  smiate. 
Rome  was  now  so  strictly  blockaded  that  the  inhabitants 
began  tc  feel  the  pressure  of  famine,  and  they  clamored  fin- 
the  cessation  of  the  hopeless  struggle. 

The  senate,  humiliated,  were  constrained  to  send  to  <%ma 
to  treat  for  peace.  Cinna,  seated  in  his  consular  chair,  proudly 
reodved  the  deputies,  exactmg  from  the  senate  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  he  was  legitimately  consul,  and  demanding 
onconditional  surrender.  Marius  stood  by  hii  chair,  still 
ostentatiouRly  dressed  in  the  mean  garb  of  exile,  while  Us  eyes 
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iariied  with  paeaion  and  with  menace.  CSma  trivmphttitly 
entered  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  infamously  sent  a  band  of 
sddlers  to  mnrder  Octavios,  his  eolleagae.  The  deed  was 
meroilesdy  performed,  and  the  head  of  Octavios  was  siiq>end- 
ed  over  the  rostra,  a  bloody  trophy  of  Cinna's  triumph.  The 
wheel  of  revolntion  had  again  turned.  The  aristooratio  party 
were  in  the  dust,  helpless  and  hopeless.  The  popular  leaden 
BOW  strode  through  the  streets,  loddng  in  vain  for  an  acknoiri- 
edgedfoe. 

Marius  proudly  refused  to  enter  the  city  uotil  his  sentence 
of  exile  was  reg^ularly  repealed.  But  impatient  of  the  delay, 
whidi  the  nbCK^ery  of  a  vote  required,  after  a  few  tribes  had 
east  thdr  baDots,  hetocApossessionof  onecf  thegatesof  the 
city,  and  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  band,  wakmaly 
jbvoted  to  him,  consisting  principally  of  peasants  and  fiigitive 
slaTcs.  Then  his  emisBaries  immediately  commenced  the  work 
of  murder.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  forgiveness  or  pttf 
in  the  bosom  of  the  democratic  Marius.  Those  nobles  whe 
had  diqpleased  him  were  eagerly  marked  as  his  viotima.  They 
were  hunted  out  throned  all  concealments,  and  in  cold  blood 
bittehered.  Some,  to  escape  the  da^in^er  of  the  asoansm,  ftli 
upon  their  own  swords.  Some  were  shun  openly  hi  the 
streets,  and  it  is  said  that  Marius  gratified  hnnself  with  the 
i^t  of  their  agony. 

A  scene  of  unirersal  Hoense  and  anardiy  ensued.  Sbvee 
murdered  thefr  masters,  plundered  theb  dwellings,  and  perpe* 
trated  every  conceirabie  outrage  upon  their  JamiBes.  The 
wifb  and  diildren  of  Sylla,  concealed  by  their  friends,  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  general  slaughter.  Never  before  had 
Rome  endured  such  misery.  In  this  massacre,  Lucius  Julius 
Onsar,  and  his  lMx>ther  Gains,  both  perished,  and  their  gory 
heads  were  exposed  over  the  roetra.  Marius,  ^iHien  sealed  at 
the  supper  taUe,  was  informed  that  the  jriaee  of  retreat  of 
Antontus,  whom  he  had  long  been  seeking^  was  disooverad. 
He  immediately  arose  from  the  table  to  enjoy  the  gratification 
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of  seeing  him  killed.  Bat,  dissuaded  by  Ms  friends,  he  i 
ed  his  seat,  ordering  liis  soldiers  to  bring  him  the  head  of  his 
foe.  Crassus,  after  seeing  his  son  murdered,  killed  himsdf. 
Merola,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  by  the  senate  in  the  plaoe 
of  Cinna,  preferring  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  opened  his  veins, 
and  as  his  blood  flowed  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he  invoked 
the  vengeance  of  Qod  upon  his  murderers.  Catnlus,  who  had 
voted  for  the  proscription  of  Marius,  finding  that  there  could 
be  no  escape  from  the  executioner,  suffocated  himself  by  the 
fimies  of  burning  charcoaL 

Cinna  and  Marius  now  declared  themselves  to  be  consuls 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  like  most  demagogues,  proved 
themselves  utterly  traitorous  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
eoormities  of  Marius,  with  his  servile  bands,  at  length  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  populace.  Cinna  was  disgusted  with 
the  atrocities  of  his  colleague,  and  finding  himself  utterly 
mable  to  check  them,  he  one  night  secreUy  assembled  a  body 
ef  troops,  and  attacking  the  band  of  Marius  in  their  quarterS| 
put  them  an  to  the  sword.  Marius  was  precluded  from 
rev^ige  by  a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  delirium  of 
his  dying  hour,  he  imagined  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions^ 
Anrling  them  against  the  ranks  of  lifithridates.  With  vehe- 
ment gestures,  and  loud  shouts  which  were  heard  fiu*  into  tht 
■treets,  he  issued  his  commands.  Though  the  light  of  revealed 
religion  had  never  dawned  upon  his  mind,  no  one  can  doubt 
his  responsibility  at  Qod's  bar  for  his  manifold  crimes. 

Cicero  relates  that  at  the  frmeral  of  Marius,  a  fiirious  man, 
lamed  Fimbria,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  ScsBvda,  one 
3f  the  most  virtuous  men  of  those  times.  The  victim  escaped 
with  but  a  flesh  wound.  Fimbria,  exasperated,  declared  that 
to  would  bring  Sc»vola  to  trial  before  the  people.  Being 
art:ed  what  charge  he  would  bring  against  one  whose  chaiv 
aotor  was  so  pure,  he  r^ed,  ^^I  shall  accuse  him  of  not 
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iMKTing  ghren  my  dagger  a  more  hearty  welocme.^     Such  wiw 
the  condition  of  Rome  at  this  time. 

Marias  being  dead,  Cinna  remained  absolute  sovereign,  with 
no  ou%  to  dispute  his  power.  The  massacres  had  now  ceased, 
and  to  restore  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitution,  Flaoous  was 
chosen  colleague  consul  with  Cinna.  The  condition  of  Rome 
under  this  democratic  sway  much  resembled  that  subsequent^ 
witnessed  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Many  of  the 
nobles  left  Italy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sylla,  in 
Greece;  while  others  fled  trembling,  from  the  dangers  of  the 
city  to  their  country  seats.  Cicero  describes  the  three  years 
which  succeeded  the  victory  of  Cinna  as  a  period  in  which 
the  republic  eiQoyed  ndther  dignity  nor  laws. 

Cicero  Was  at  this  time  at  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and  laying  up  those  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  enabled  him  subsequently  to 
fhUn  so  brilliant  a  career.  A  curious  sort  of  bankrupt  law 
was  passed  by  the  democratio  government,  by  which  a  debtor 
was  allowed  to  liquidate  all  dahns  against  him  by  paying  one 
finirth  of  the  amount  The  provinces  accepted,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  government  established  in  die  metn^Kriis.  But 
Sylla,  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Gh«ece,  was  breathing  threats 
of  vengeance.  Openly  he  declared  his  intention,  so  soon  as 
he  should  finish  the  war  with  Mithridates,  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  punish  with  the  utmost  severity  Cinna  and  Us  supporters. 
Sylh  soon  reconquered  all  Greece,  and  crossing  over  to  Asia 
Mmor,  prosecuted  the  war  with  soch  vigor  that  AGthridatei* 
was  glad  to  accept  terms  of  peace. 

CSnna  began  now  to  manifest  alarm,  and  apprehensive  of 
file  return  of  Sylla  with  a  victorious  army,  commenced  en- 
deavors to  condliate  the  rich,  whose  heads  he  had  so  long 
been  crushing  with  his  heel.  It  wn*  evident  that  the  wheel 
of  fortune  was  about  to  experience  another  revolution.  Cinna 
was  not  a  man  to  ftU  without  a  struggle.  He  raised  ao 
amy  te  crosh  SyDa;  but  pnblio  opinion,  even  in  the  army 
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turned  agdnst  him*  The  soldiers  rose  in  a  mutiny  and  Oimi% 
in  his  endeavors  to  quell  it,  was  slain.  Sylla  soon  landed  iv 
Italy^  with  forty  tlioasand  men.  This  was  a  small  foroe,  with 
which  to  meet  the  two  hundred  thousand  whom  the  populai 
party  had  raised  to  oppose  him,  but  they  were  yeteran  sol- 
diers, flushed  with  victory,  and  the  whole  aristocnratio  party 
was  ready  to  join  them. 

Sylla  landed  at  Brundusium,  where  he  enoountered  no 
opposition.  Immediately  oonmiendng  his  march  upon  Rome, 
he  advanced  throu^  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Oapua,  and  the  whcle  consular  army  in  a  body  went 
over  to  the  aristocratic  Sylla,  leaving  their  commander  Scipio, 
alone  with  his  son,  in  his  tent ;  a  memorable  instance  of  popu- 
lar fickleness  and  caprice.  With  new  vigor  Sylla  pressed  on 
toward  Rome,  wantonly  ravaging  the  country  through  which 
he  passed.  The  nobility  were  on  all  sides  flocking  to  his  camp ; 
and  Oarbo,  who  had  been  the  consular  colleague  of  Cinna, 
to  check  this  q>irit,  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  that  all  iriio 
united  with  Sylla,  should  be  decUired  to  be  public  enemiat. 

And  now  Cn.  Pompeius,  or  as  he  is  generally  called,  Pom- 
pey  the  Ghreat,  first  makes  his  i^pearance  upon  this  stage  of 
wild  adventure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  late  proconsul  of  that 
name,  and  he  Uved  at  Picenum,  in  dreumstanoes  of  moderate 
weakh.  The  fiunily  was  popular  in  the  region  of  their  resi- 
dence. The  sympathies  of  Pomp^  were  strongly  with  Sylla, 
and  he  warmly  espoused  the  aristocratic  side,  in  this  stem 
strife.  With  the  energy  which  rendered  his  subsequent  life  so 
illustrious,  he  raised  an  army  of  three  legions,  amounting  to 
about  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  with  the  necessary  supphes 
marched  to  join  Sylla.  He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  had  never  fiUed  any  public  office.  SyUa  appre- 
ciated the  extraordmary  energy  of  one  so  young,  and  recdved 
him  with  the  most  fiattering  marks  of  distinction.  By  this 
time,  howevw,  the  campaign  weather  of  summer  had  passed 
away  aod  all  the  belligerents  retired  to  winter  quarters. 
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Carboy  who  was  now  consul,  seonred  the  eleotion,  as  his 
eolleagae,  of  the  younger  Marius,  the  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  r^iowned  demagogue  of  that  name.  Though 
Marius  was  but  twenty-seren  years  of  age,  he  was  already 
renowned  for  his  profligacy.  The  winter  was  long  and  severe, 
and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring  that  military  operations 
were  resumed.  Soon  a  division  of  the  consular  army,  under 
Marius,  encountered  Sylla,  at  Saoriportum,  near  the  city  of 
Pneneste.  Their  defeat  was  entire.  Marius  having  lost  twenty 
thousand  slain,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners,  with  difficulty 
escaped.  In  the  tumult  of  the  rout,  it  was  not  safe  to  open 
the  gates  of  Prseneste,  and  Marius  was  drawn  up  into  the 
city  by  ropes  thrown  down  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Marius  had  fixed  on  PraBueste  as  the  great  rendezvous  of 
his  army,  and  the  point  frt)m  which  he  would  sally  forth  in  aU 
his  operations.  Hie  town,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  but 
twenty  miles  from  Rome,  was  almost  impregnable  in  its  forti- 
fications. The  battiements  of  Pr»neste  were  distinctiy  visi- 
Ue  from  the  eternal  city.  Marius,  during  the  winter,  had 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  having  robbed  the 
temples  of  Rome,  that  he  might  convert  the  treasure  into 
money  to  pay  his  soldiers.  As  Sylla  advanced  witii  his  vet- 
eran legions,  Marius,  conscious  that  the  aristocratic  party  in 
the  ca{ntal  would,  at  the  first  opportunity,  rise  to  welcome  and 
join  him,  sent  a  summons  for  the  senate  to  assemble  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia.  Unconscious  of  the  premeditated  treachery 
the  nobles  obeyed  the  summons.  Marius  then  closed  the 
svennes  by  armed  men,  and  designated  those  whom  he  wished 
to  be  massacred.  Three  illustrous  senators  were  struck  down 
fai  the  senate  house.  One  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape 
Qnintns  Mudus  Soevola,  who  was  then  Pontifex  Maximus, 
the  same  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  fknatic  Fimbria,  a 
man  of  spotiess  character,  yet  renowned  for  his  heroism,  see> 
mg  a  party  advancing  to  murder  him,  fled  to  the  temjde  of 
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Teste.  He  was  paraoed  and  cat  down,  with  saorilegfoiit 
luBids,  drendiiiig  the  altar  with  his  Uood. 

The  moBt  fHrmnineat  of  the  aristooratio  party  being  thai 
dain,  Marias  and  Carbo  hoped  to  retain  thdr  g!q>reinaq]r*  But 
Ihe  terriUe  defeat  of  Saoriportam  Uighted  aU  theae  antidpft- 
tiona.  MarioB  waa  now  blocked  ap  in  Pnenestei  and  the  road 
was  open  for  Sylla  to  Rome.  The  gates  of  the  dty  wen 
thrown  open  to  him»  and  he  rode  triamphantly  into  the  streetSi 
greeted  by  the  acchmationa  of  those  wlio  but  a  few  montha 
befinre  had  denoonoed  him  aa  a  rebd  and  an  oatlaw. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  had  indeed  reFoIyed  again.  SyHa 
«rganiaed  his  govemment,  repleoished  Ida  miUtarj  chesta  with 
the  proceeds  oi  die  confiscated  estates  of  the  popahir  party* 
and  leaving  a  ptnrtimi  of  his  army  to  oondnot  the  siege  of 
Praneste,  with  another  portion  hastened  to  Toscany  to  coo- 
<hmt  Carbo,  wlio  was  stron^y  entrenched  there.  Victorjr 
seemed  every  where  to  light  iqpon  his  banners.  Desertioik 
thinned  the  ranks  of  Carbo,  and  treachery  sorreodered  whole 
divisions  of  his  army  to  the  foe.  Y erres,  whose  infiuny  Ciceio 
has  emhalmed  in  the  ambor  of  Us  doqaence,  abandoned  Us 
gm&nij  and  pnrehased  the  pardon  of  Syihi,  l^  the  treasore  of 
money  and  military  stores  which  he  sorreodered  to  his  hands. 
Oarbo,  thus  deserted,  fled,  and  taking  a  boat  with  a  ftw  ftl* 
lowers,  escaped  to  Aftica. 

The  triamfA  of  the  aristocratical  party  now  seemed  com- 
plete,  and  yet  at  this  last  moment  one  of  those  sadden  turns 
of  fortune,  which  often  baffle  all  the  oalcolatbns  of  human 
wisdom,  came  nij^  to  wrest  the  victory  from  their  hands. 
The  Italian  allies,  who  had  thus  &r  looked  quietly  on,  weD 
fdeased  to  see  Roman  slaughter  Roman,  were  alarmed  at  tlie 
decisive  victory  wfaidi  the  nobles  were  gaining,  for  they  Imew 
fUl  well  that  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  party  would  t<JI 
the  knd!  of  their  rights.  They  immediately  combined  and 
hastsned  to  the  reUef  of  Prsneste.  The  wrecks  of  Carbons 
army  rushed  to  their  standards.    The  popular  party  all  over 
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Italy  were  animated  to  new  courage,  and  sprang  to  arms. 
Sagadooaly  and  secretly  they  resolved  to  make  a  bold  strike 
for  Rome,  which,  not  having  the  slightest  apprehension  of  such 
an  attack,  was  quite  defenseless. 

Breaking  np  suddenly,  in  a  dark  night,  from  before  the 
walls  of  PrsBueste,  the  dawn  of  the  morning  found  them  in  milir 
tary  array  within  a  mile  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  marching  enei^ 
getically  toward  the  Colline  gate.  Rome  was  in  consternation. 
All  the  young  men  of  the  city  formed  into  a  body  of  cavalry, 
sallied  from  the  walls  to  hold  the  foe  in  check  till  aid  could 
arrive  from  Praeneste.  But  they  were  routed  and  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  car- 
nage, the  peal  of  trumpets  was  heard,  and  the  gleam  of  ban- 
ners was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  nearly  a  thousand  helmed 
and  veteran  horsemen,  from  Sylla's  legions,  came  thimderin^ 
upon  the  plain.  Behind  them  Sylla  himself  followed,  leading 
his  infantry,  panting,  with  their  almost  superhuman  exertions, 
and  upon  the  full  run.  It  was  indeed  a  wild  scene  of  turmoil, 
damor  and  blood,  upon  which  the  unclouded  sun  looked  down 
that  morning,  so  different  from  the  quietude  upon  which  its 
evening  rays  had  fallen,  when  no  sound  disturbed  the  song  of 
the  bird  and  the  chirp  of  the  insect,  and  the  fields  slumbered 
in  solitude. 

Hie  Italian  chieftains  rode  along  their  ranks  shouting, 
"Victory  is  ours.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tlie  wolves  who  have  so  long  ravished  Italy  shall  now  be  des- 
troyed, and  iimr  den  demolished.''  But  Gk>d  had  not  so 
decided. 
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BiartM  \nnmt  tbs  Waus.— -TBnmra  w  Stlla.— ^aiui  Jvum  O^iab.— Dbaib  ev 
MABiuib— MAHJum  A*  PBinnBn.— Masiov  or  Poiipbt.— AsMOAfiMr  ov  Stuul 

— Hn  Dbath.— PouoT  or  LKprnuB.— Tbhthph  or  Abutoosaot.— Oaius  Juudi 

O^iAB.— OiKAE    A     BAJnoMBD    BlATB.— Hb    XtPOOBBi    «BB    POTITLAB    CaIIBB.-> 

OBABAonsft  or  Pompby.— Spabtaoub  and  bu  Band.— Hn  Dbtbat  abb  Dbavb.— > 
Tbb  Slatb  Tbaob.— Illvbixatitb  Anbodotb.— Pompkt  OBimaiB  thb  PiBAim.— 
Taa  OonriBAor  ov  Oablibb. 

rriHE  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome  was  as  fieroe  as  fury 
-*'  and  despair  could  make  it.  Throughout  the  whole  day 
it  raged  with  unintermitted  ferocity,  until  darkness  enveloped 
the  gory  field.  The  combatants,  utterly  exhausted,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  sod  and  slept  side  by  side,  neither  party 
knowing  which,  upon  the  whole,  had  suffered  most  in  the 
fight.  But  the  light  of  the  morning  revealed  more  fhlly  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  The  field  was  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  aUies,  and,  in  confusion,  the  broken  bands  of  the 
survivors  commenced  a  retreat.  Sylla,  gathering  recruits 
from  Prseneste,  pursued  them  with  merciless  slaughter,  and 
then,  returning  in  triumph,  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  where 
he  perpetrated  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood  which  have  con^ 
signed  his  memory  to  eternal  in&my.  The  detail  of  his 
enormities  would  alike  weary,  disgust,  and  shook  the  reader. 
Human  nature  presents  itself  in  its  most  pitiable  aspect  in  all 
these  scenes. 

A  division  of  the  routed  army  of  the  Italians,  three  thou- 
sand in  number,  sent  to  Sylla  imploring  mercy.  He  promised 
to  spare  them  if  they  would  aid  him  in  executing  veogeanoe 
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OB  their  aasooiateB.  Infiunotisly  they  aco^ted  the  tenoB,  and 
fell  xxjpoa  their  former  eompanions,  aidipg  the  soldierg  of  Sylla 
in  catting  them  to  pieoes.  Tliey  were  all  then,  with  other 
priaonerB,  amounting  to  eight  thousand,  put  to  the  aword. 
The  infiimj  of  SjUa  la  not  mitigated  by  die  in&my  of  those 
who  reoeired  the  doom  of  treachery,  having  perpetrated  ita 
deeda. 

While  this  masaaore  was  transpiring,  Sylla  aommcmed  the 
senate,  and  addreased  them  with  the  utmost  hearUessness, 
eireo  when  the  shrieks  of  his  victims  were  resoondiog  through 
the  streets.  Observing  that  the  senators  i^peared  horror- 
stricken,  he  sternly  commanded  them  not  to  trouble  them> 
selves  with  what  waa  passing  elsewhere,  but  to  attend  to  hia 
words.  Hie  same  chastisement,  with  aggravated  vengeance, 
was  now  meted  out  to  the  popular  party,  which  they,  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumph,  had  visited  upon  their  foes.  Every 
day  witnessed  its  hecatomb  of  victims.  Each  morning  SjUa^ 
issued  his  proscription  list,  containing  the  names  of  those  his 
soldiers  were  immediately  to  butcher.  All  laws  were  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  Sylla,  an  inexoraUe  tyrant,  aa  the  advo- 
cate of  the  noblea  of  Bome,  exercised  a  despotism  which  in 
mercQessness  haa  never  been  surpassed. 

Tliese  horriUe  scenes  of  cold-blooded  murder  were  not 
confined  to  Rome  alone,  but  extended  all  over  Italy.  Sylla 
seemed  resolved  to  destroy  every  man  who  could  be  suspected 
even  of  advocating  popular  rights.  M.  Cato,  then  a  mere 
boy,  was  roused  to  the  utmost  ind^ination  by  the  spectacle 
of  these  crimes. 

Tliere  was  one  young  man,  the  renown  of  whoso  name 
subsequently  filled  the  worid,  who  narrowly  escaped  the 
sword  of  SjSsL  It  was  Gains  Julius  Cssar.  He  was  then 
quite  young,  and  had  married  the  daughto*  of  Cinna.  The 
elder  Marius  was  also  his  unde,  having  married  his  fitther's 
sister.  Chdus  Julius  Gaasar  was  thus  intimately  connected 
widi  the  popular  party.    The  eaj^  scrutiny  of  Syla  had 
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flearched  idm  out,  and  he  was  commanded  to  repudiate  hii 
wife.  Refusing  to  comply,  he  fled  from  Rome.  SoLdiem 
were  eant  in  pursuit  of  him  to  bring  his  head  to  Sylia,  buit  bj 
the  entreaties  of  some  friends,  the  tyrant  consulted  to  qmre 
his  life.  And  though  tradition  says  that  he  affirmed,  ^in 
Ossar  there  are  many  Mariuses,'^  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
was  at  an  conscious  of  the  energetic  spirit  he  had  spared,  to 
place  its  broad  and  deep  impress  upon  the  woiid. 

The  garrison  at  Prseneste  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender. 
Harius  was  beheaded,  and  his  bleeding  head  was  presented  a 
welcome  trophy  to  Sylla.  He  ordered  it  to  be  exposed  in 
the  forum.  Thinking  that  now  all  his  foes  were  vanquished, 
and  that  his  power  was  invindble,  and  his  elevation  beyond 
all  peril  of  fall,  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Felix,  or  Hie 
Fortunate.  Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Pr»neste, 
Sylla  hastened  to  the  place  to  enjoy  the  executions  he  had 
ordered.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  given  up  to  massacre. 
The  women  and  children  were  turned  into  the  fields,  houseless 
and  foodless,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to  plunder.  Sylla 
enjoyed  this  so  much,  and  his  sdidiers  were  so  pleased  with 
the  wealth  they  gained,  that  the  same  course  was  pursued 
with  seven  other  large  cities.  All  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  massacred,  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  entire  nation  of  the 
Samnites  were  almost  entirely  extirpated  by  the  proscriptions 
of  Sylla. 

Without  any  shadow  of  legitimate  power,  Sylla  thus  filled 
Italy,  through  all  its  provinces,  with  blood  and  ruin.  Carbo, 
from  Africa,  fled  to  Sicily,  hoping  to  rally  a  party  there  to  make 
a  stand  against  a  tyrant  who  had  been  even  more  tyrannical 
and  cruel  than  himself.  Pompey  was  dispatched  across  the 
straits  to  meet  him.  His  energy  was  successful,  and  Carbo 
was  driven  from  the  island.  He  was  pursued,  taken  prisoner, 
and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Pompey  at  Lilybadunu 
Pompey,  regardless  of  the  consular  dignity  of  his  captive, 
ordered  him  to  inunediate  execution.    The  republic  was  thus 
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lift  wttboot  a  OMMid ;  and  m  waooemiM  genml,  supported  by 
Us  anny,  was  at  the  head  of  the  state.  BjOt^  instead  ok 
proeeeding  to  the  eleotkm  of  ooosnlii  cauaod  hlmeeif  to  be 
aHK>iiited  by  the  senate^  ^otatm*,  ibr  an  onKmited  period, 
nntfl  tranquillity  and  seonrity  shonld  be  reetored  to  the  affiuia 
of  the  ooDuaonwealth.     No  one  dared  to  oSbr  m  word  of 


But  again  clouds  of  darimofla  and  war  began  to  gather  in 
Astanthoids.  Mithridates  was  reaanemblinghis  foroes,  Afiioa 
was  agitated  and  ronsed  with  the  desire  to  drive  out  the 
Romans;  and  in  ^min,  the  spirit  (rf  revidt  had  spnnig  up  and 
•pread  with  great  rapidi^and  sooeess.  The  power  of  the 
tfotator,  nndispated  in  Italy,  eoold  not  etrerawe  these  distant 
leafana.  Hie  popular  cause  in  Italy,  was  apparently  anni- 
hilated,  and  the  commonwealth  lay  bleeding  and  gasping  at 
the  fi^et  irf*  its  conqueror.  Hie  great  objeot  of  Sylla»  in  aB 
Us  measives,  was  to  Bbreogthea  Ae  aristocratie  party,  and  to 
crash  democratio  freedom.  The  senate  had  been  a  l^;isbti?e 
hody.  ByOa  traiwftrred  to  it  judicial  power.  Some  at  the 
laws,  iriiioh,  with  mtirfaig  industry,  he  enacted  were  salatary 
k  tiieir  operation. 

Pompey  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  by  the  energies  of  fire 
and  sword,  in  one  year  qoeDed  aB  insubordination  there.  He 
tetumed  to  Rome  jdumed  with  victory,  and  eiyoyed  the 
kxury  of  m  triumph.  SyDa  now  caused  himself  and  one  of 
Us  obsequious  partisans,  Q.  MeteDus  Pius,  to  be  chosen  con- 
aris.  With  great  sagacity  he  established  his  authority  and 
eonsdidated  his  party ;  and  then,  with  all  the  rrins  of  power 
eoDeoted  in  his  hanck,  to  be  placed  at  win  in  the  hands  of  his 
cfeatnres,  he  nominally  renounced  his  office  of  dictator.  This 
abdication  of  SyOa,  so  renowned  in  histcny,  seems  to  have 
been  anything  but  a  noble  act  It  is  true  he  had  accomplished 
Ills  ends.  The  popular  party  was  apparently  annihilated,  and 
the  aristocracy  were  in  the  entire  ascendency.  His  partisans 
ware  all  enriched  by  the  sale  of  confiscated  estates ;  his  sot 
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Aers  were  eztanTagantly  rewarded  by  grants  of  land,  and  ll« 
had  retain  3d  for  himself  more  than  regal  wealth  and  luxury. 
He  was  still  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  party,  and  renoon- 
dng  only  its  toils,  and  empty  tide,  stiO  retained  in  reality  both 
sovereign  dignity  and  power. 

Sylla,  retiring  firom  the  labors  of  offioe,  sorrendered  him- 
self to  the  utmost  excesses  of  soD^nal  and  Tolnptnoos  mdnl- 
g^ice.  His  associates  were  generally  cmly  those  who  had 
talents  and  attractions  to  gild  the  vices  of  which  they 
boasted.  IBs  Idsnre  honrs  he  devoted  to  the  compositicm 
of  his  own  memoirs,  bringmg  down  the  narrative  antO 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  But  Utde  more  than  a  year 
elapsed,  after  his  abdication,  ere  he  was  attacked  by  a  loatii- 
some  disease,  the  effect  of  his  vices,  and  died,  devoored  by 
vermin,  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  and  unmitigated 
misery.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  much  parade  in  the 
Oampus  Martins,  and,  at  his  own  request,  his  body  was 
burned.  The  nobility  of  Rome,  and  especially  the  ladies, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors  to  confer  honor  upon 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  so  effectually  redstabHshed  aris- 
tocratic usurpation  in  the  eternal  city.  His  life  signally  illus- 
trates  the  truth  that  literary  and  intellectual  eminence  of  the 
highest  order  may  be  combined  with  the  lowest  and  most 
brutal  profligacy.  It  is  cmly  that  *^  wisdom,"  the  b^^inning  of 
which  is  ^  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  unerring  guide 
to  virtue. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  popular  party, 
weak  as  it  was,  made  an  attempt  to  rally  and  to  obtain  a 
rq>eal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws  of  the  aristocratio 
dictator.  The  two  consuk  at  this  time  were  Lqridus  and 
Oatulus.  From  some  unknown  influence,  perhaps  conscien- 
tiousness, Lepidus  manifested  some  sympathy  for  the  popular 
cause,  and  openly  denounced  several  of  the  most  oppresrive 
measures  introduced  by  Sylla.  Growing  more  and  more  bold, 
as  fri^ids  increatecl,  he  became  the  leader  of  those  who  were 
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fldatly  hoimig  for  a  oonnter-reToliitioii.  Tbe  brokan 
bands  of  the  Italian  alMea  were  sommoned  to  their  akL  Tha 
two  oooBtib,  taking  opposite  ndes,  were  arrajed  in  hitter 
boatifity  against  each  other,  and  Rome  was  again  threatened 
with  dvil  war. 

The  aristocratio  senate,  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of 
Lepidos,  at  the  okae  of  liis  consulship  allowed  him  to  take 
eommand,  as  prooonsol,  ci  the  distant  province  of  CSaalpine 
Qanl,  thinking  that  he  would  be  thus  removed  to  a  aafo  cba- 
tanoe  from  Rome.  Here  Lepidns  fonnd  himadf  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  army;  adventurers  from  Borne  and  its  vioinitj 
hastened  to  his  camp,  and  soon  he  commenced  a  meoaciBg 
naroh  towards  the  capital  An  army  was  sent  to  meet  him. 
He  was  utterly  defeated,  and  retiring  in  dejeotioa  to  Sardinia, 
Aere  soon  died.  One  of  his  officers,  who  shared  in  this  defeat, 
was  Brutus,  fether  of  the  one  who  has  attained  world-wide 
edebrity  as  the  assassin  of  Cosar.  This  elder  Brotos  was 
taken  {nrisoner  of  war  and  put  to  death. 

Hie  popular  movement  was  thus  efihotoaBy  queBed,  and 
aristocracy  was  more  firmly  established  than  ever.  But  the 
eonllict  could  never  cease.  So  long  as  one  portion  of  the 
eommumty  is  resolved  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  another, 
there  must  be  an  undying  struggfe.  And  this  irrepressible 
conflict  must  burst  out  into  bloody  war,  whenever  the  op- 
pressed see  any  diance  to  smite  thdr  oppressors.  The  recog^ 
nition  of  man's  fraternity,  and  the  admission  of  equal  rights 
fyr  an,  would  have  saved  this  world  unnumbered  woes.  This 
crud  strife,  which  commenced  with  Cain  and  Abel,  has  oob* 
tbued  to  the  present  day.  In  this  conflict  America  has  had 
her  Wadungton,  France  her  Napoleon,  and  Rome  her  Oaius 
JuBus  CflBsar,  eadi,  under  different  institutions,  and  witt 
varying  success,  was  the  champion  of  popular  rights. 

The  femily  of  Cosar  was  andoit  and  illnstrioaB.  Oalna, 
the  one  to  whom  the  name  chiefly  owes  its  renown,  was  tha 
eon  of  Lucius  JuBua  Omst,  a  noUe  of  pretorian  rank,  and  of 
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AnreUa  Ootta,  a  lady  also  of  iUiiBtrioas  lineage.  He  was  bora 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  As  wa 
have  before  mentioned,  he  married,  in  early  Hfe,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna,  and  very  narrowly  esoaped  the  proscription  of  Sjila. 
He  first  drew  his  sword  in  Asia  AGnor,  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  After  this  he,  firom  time  to  time,  studied,  pro* 
bably  in  company  with  Cicero,  at  Rhodes,  under  the  instaruction 
of  ApoIIonius  Molo.  On  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  some  Greek  pirates,  and  was  ransomed  by  the 
payment  ci  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  energetic  young  man  immediately  raised  a  small  naval  force^ 
and,  on  his  own  responsibility,  pursued  the  pirates,  sank  several 
of  thdr  ships,  and  capturing  others,  returned  with  them,  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  to  his  own  land.  He  then  de- 
manded of  the  authorities  permission  to  execute  them.  But 
finding  that  the  government,  influenced  by  avarice,  was  rather 
inclined  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  Cassar,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply  to  his  application,  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 

He  early  manifested  hostility  to  the  tyrant  Sylla,  and  even 
ventured,  in  the  height  of  the  despot's  power,  to  bring  a 
diarge  of  corruption  against  one  of  his  officers.  Though 
nnsuooessfiil  in  his  suit,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  bold« 
ness  of  the  act  gave  hmi  distinction  as  the  foe  of  the  aristo<^ 
racy,  and  the  friend  of  popular  fireedom.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  he  pronounced  an 
eulogy  upon  her  character,  which,  for  its  polished  diction  and 
glowing  eloquence,  excited  great  admiration.  We  have  before 
mentioned  that  his  fiU;her's  nster  married  Marius.  At  her 
death,  though  Marius  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor,  he  or- 
dered that  his  image,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom, 
should  be  borne  in  the  procession  at  her  funeral  The  nobles 
were  enraged,  but  the  populace  were  delighted,  justiy  regard* 
mg  this  as  the  pledge  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause,  and  the 
image  of  Marius  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  acclaim. 

It  IS  recorded  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  man  of  profligale 
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Inbits ;  indeed  the  whole  Roman  world,  with  but  rare  exoep* 
tions,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  condition  of  pollution  waA 
in&mj,  which  Paul  has  so  g^phioaUj  described  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  We  can  see  but  little  diflbrenoe  in  that  res- 
pect between  aristocrat  and  democrat — ^between  Marius  and 
SjDa.  They  were  struggling  against  each  other  for  the 
sopremacj)  and  each  was  equally  unprindpled  in  the  hour 
of  triumph. 

Pompey  was  at  this  time,  as  the  agent  of  the  aristocratie 
party,  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  having,  with  his 
eharacteristic  energy,  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  triumph ;  and  was  also  addi- 
tionally rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  consular  chair.  As 
Pompey  had  maintained  his  army  exdusively  from  the  spoils 
of  war,  Spain  was  left  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Pompey, 
in  his  passage  to  Gkul,  had  punished  the  Oauk  with  merciless 
severity  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  against  the  aris- 
tocracy at  Rome ;  and  this  vast  province  also  was  thus  now 
desolate  and  impoverished. 

A  curious  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  the  times,  merits 
notice.  About  seventy  gladiators,  prisoners  of  war,  were  in 
training  at  Capua,  for  the  bloody  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome. 
Iliey,  in  a  body,  broke  away  from  their  keepers,  and  eocouB- 
tering  on  the  road  some  wagons  with  arms  and  suppfiesii 
•eised  them,  and  retreating  to  the  heights  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
strongly  intrenched  themselves  there.  Spartacus  was  the 
chosen  leader  of  tins  band.  Every  day  thdr  numbers  increas- 
ed by  the  accession  of  frigitive  slaves,  and  the  impoverished 
and  restless  populace  of  Rome.  Spartacus  soon  had  a  band 
so  numerous  and  well  disciplined,  that  he  marched  from  behind 
his  ramparts,  and  plundering  the  dties  of  Campania,  endeav- 
ored to  effect  a  retreat  to  the  distant  Alps.  A  Roman  army 
was  salt  to  attack  him.  He  turned  upon  his  foes  with  the 
bound  of  a  Uon,  and  crushed  them  to  the  dust  Another  army 
was  tent.    It  encouxtered  the  same  &te.    Proudly  he  now 
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Strode  oI^1map|K)fled,  toward  tike  deffles  of  Cisalpine  But 

here  he  found  a  third  army,  which  he  also  promptly  assailed 
and  demolished. 

Intoxicated  by  these  successes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army 
nq[)idly  increasing  in  numbers,  Spartacus  dreamed  that  he  was 
able  to  cope  with  all  the  powers  of  Rome,  and  to  con^ftter  even 
the  eternal  city.  Wheeling  around  his  battalions,  notwith* 
standing  their  remonstrances,  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Soon  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  winter  quarters,  maintain- 
ing his  soFiers  by  the  plunder  of  tho  surroundiqg  country. 
Hie  senate  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  A  powerftd  army 
was  organized  during  the  winter.  In  the  eaily  spring  Sparta- 
cus was  attacked,  cut  off  from  his  retreat  to  the  north,  and 
driyeo,  with  his  broken  bands  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Here  he 
attempted  to  ocmstruct  rafts  to  float  his  followers  oyer  to 
Sicily,  hoping  to  rouse  tho  slaves  to  join  his  standards.  But 
Crassus,  who  led  the  Roman  force,  vigorously  pursued  him, 
and  Spartacus  was  blockaded  on  a  small  promontory  near 
Rhegium.  finding  escape  by  sea  hopeless,  in  a  dark  and 
sUnrmy  night  he  crept  unobserved,  with  his  diminished  o(^ 
nmns,  through  die  enemy's  line,  and  directed  his  retreat 
toward  the  fastnesses  of  die  Lucanian  mountains.  Crassus 
v]g(»ously  pursued.  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the 
army  of  Spartacus  was  cut  to  pieces,  he  himself  perishing  with 
the  slain.  The  cruel  victor  lined  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome^ 
with  the  crucified  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  thus  left 
to  perish  in  die  lingering  agonies  of  that  most  terrible  ^ 
deaths. 

At  this  period  die  whole  Mediterranean  Sea  swarmed 
with  pirates,  who,  emerging  from  caves  and  creeping  cau- 
tiously around  headlands,  baffled  all  the  naval  power  of 
Rome.  The  slave  trade  was  then  in  vigor,  which  has  never 
heea  surpassed,  though  it  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  Caucasian  race.  The  pirates  of  Cilida,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  ot*  the  Mt.  Taurus  range,  ravaged  all  shorei^  and 
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eapplied  abundantly,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  tenns,  the 
great  slaveholders  of  Italy  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
By  night  they  would  make  an  assault  upon  some  sequestered 
hamlet,  strike  down  all  who  resisted,  fire  the  dwdlings,  and 
oonvey  the  residue  to  the  great  slave  market  at  Delos,  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  where  purchasers  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  asking  no  questions,  for  conscience  sakoi 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  had  been  obtained. 
How  they  defended  the  institution  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed. They  did  not  know  that  Noah,  in  his  cups,  had 
said,  ^Cursed  be  Ham;''  and  as  Jesus  Christ  had  not  yet 
q>peftred,  they  could  not  blasphemously  pervert  His  words 
to  support  this  system  of  demoniac  atrodty.  Probably,  in 
uiblushing  honesty  of  in&my,  they  simply  exdaimed,  ^^  Might 
makes  right." 

These  wretched  slaves,  packed  in  the  holds  of  pirate  ships 
eonstructed  for  rapidity  of  sailing,  were  often  persons  of 
fortune,  distinction,  and  education.  Gains  Julius  CaBsar  had 
be«i  thus  captured,  and  was  a  slave,  who,  not  being  able  to 
run  away,  purchased  his  freedom,  paying  for  it  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  These  pirates  were  as  ready  to  steal  money  as  men, 
and  property  of  every  kind  was  seized  by  them  without 
scruple.  Rome  was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  slave  trade 
to  act  with  determination  against  those  who  supplied  the 
mart,  and  hence  for  ages  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  traffic,  blazed  with  conflagrations  and 
were  crimsoned  with  blood. 

These  pirates  were  so  numerous  and  formidable  that  they 
often  made  descents  from  their  ships  and  attacked  fortifled 
towns.  About  the  year  70  b.  c,  one  Heradeo,  with  four 
piiatio  ships,  captured  and  burnt  several  Roman  ships  sent 
to  oppose  him,  and  after  ravaging  the  coasts  of  SicUy  at  hif 
pleasure,  entered,  in  triumph  and  defiance,  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse.  Descents  were  frequently  made  upon  the  coasts 
of  Italy.    The  brother  of  M.  Antony  was  once  sent  in  coia- 
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mand  of  an  ezpediion  against  them.  During  his  abfience  the 
pirates  landed  hj  night  at  Misennm,  seized  the  children  of 
Antony,  and  carried  them  off  as  slaves.  The  distracted 
fi^er  rescued  his  children  from  bondage  only  by  paying  an 
enormous  ransom.  At  one  time  these  slave-trading  pirates 
even  entered  the  Hber,  and  captured  a  Roman  fleet  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capitaL  History  gives  us  the  names  of 
four  hundred  cities  whidi  had  been  captured  by  these  slavers. 
The  condition  of  humanity  then  must  have  been  miserable 
indeed.  Pirates  ravaged  the  seas^  and  Boman  governors, 
atill  more  remorseless,  ravaged  the  land. 

Hie  triumph  of  Sylla  had  greatly  aggravated  the  ezoesses 
0f  the  governing  power.  The  laws  were  afanost  entirely 
inoperative  against  any  amount  of  extortion  and  corruption. 
One  incident  will  show  how  powerless  were  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  Yerres,  as  questor,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  die 
king  of  Bithynia.  Passing  dirough  Lampsacus,  in  Greece,  he 
was  informed  that  a  gentleman  tliere  had  a  daughter  of  very 
rare  beauty.  He  determined  to  take  her  for  himself,  and 
aent  one  of  his  vile  and  obsequious  attendants,  in  furtherance 
of  Ms  plans,  to  lodge  with  Philodamus  for  the  night.  He 
was  entertuned  with  great  hospitality,  and  at  his  request 
several  of  his  companions  were  invited  to  sup  with  him. 
Whec  heated  with  wine  they  demanded  that  the  beautiful 
daughter  should  be  brought  forward  and  exhibited  to  them, 
intending  to  seize  her.  According  to  the  Grecian  customs 
nothing  could  be  more  indecent  and  insulting  than  such  an 
exposure  fhe  &ther  indignantly  refused.  His  Roman 
guests,  aided  by  their  slaves,  endeavored  to  aocomplish  thdr 
purpose  by  violence.  The  &ther,  assisted  by  his  son,  fought 
valiantly  to  protect  his  daughter.  In  the  fray  one  of  the 
Romans  was  killed  and  several  of  the  slaves  were  wounded. 
The  people  in  the  neighborhood  rallied  and  pri;tected  the 
fiynily.    But  the  fiitber  and  son  were  both  oondeomed  and 
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beheaded.  Oioero  records  this  enormity,  with  others  even 
more  atrodouB,  against  Yorres. 

When  Pompey  appeared  in  Rome,  as  a  success^  general, 
seddng  the  consulship,  the  people  welcomed  him,  hoping  that 
they  might  secure  him  as  their  leader  He  made  them  flatter- 
ing  jHx>mi8e8,  was  elected  by  acdaim,  and  repealed,  as  one  of 
his  first  measures,  the  most  obnoxious  of  Sylla's  laws,  and 
restored  the  tribuneship—the  popular  branch  of  the  govem- 
mmt.  By  this  act  he  secured  great  popularity.  At  the  dose 
of  the  year,  as  his  consulship  terminated,  he  declined  accept- 
ing any  other  office,  and  remained  in  Rome  a  private  dtijEen, 
opulent  and  generally  revered. 

The  outrages  of  the  piratic  slave  ctealers  had  now  become 
intolerable,  and  Gbbinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that 
Ae  war  with  the  pirates,  shoidd  be  intrusted  to  >me  person 
for  diree  years ;  that  his  power  should  extend  to  every  part 
of  the  empire,  with  dictatorial  authority  to  raise  men  and 
money;  and  that  Pompey  shoidd  be  intrusted  with  this 
extraordinary  command.  Qabinius  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey, 
sad  was  acting  under  his  guidance.  The  people  eagerly 
advocated  this  measure.  The  nobles  were  ahirmed,  for  it 
had  now  become  evident  that  he  was  courting  popular  &ver. 
Hie  senate  b^^  to  threaten  Gkkbinius,  and  the  mob  to 
threaten  the  senate.  The  decree,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
was  carried,  and  Pompey  passed  the  whole  winter  in  most 
energetic  preparations  to  commence,  in  the  early  spring,  his 
war  upon  the  pirates.  With  a  large  fleet,  almost  befo:*e  the 
storms  of  winter  had  ceased,  he  scoured  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
tnd  of  Africa,  and  thence  sailed  for  Sardinia,  lea\ing  at  afl 
ttu»e  places  ships  to  g^uard  important  points,  and  detachments 
of  troops  upon  the  shore.  So  vigorously  did  he  proceed,  thai 
but  six  weeks  were  employed  in  this  enterprise. 

Tlie  pirates,  thus  driven  from  their  haunts  in  those  regions 
ef  the  Mediterranean,  graduaOy  drew  back  toward  Cilici% 
where  the/  were  intrenched  in  almost  suffident  power  to  bU 
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defiance  even  to  Pompej.  But  the  indomitable  warrior  pur 
sned  them;  and  conscious  that  he  must  expect  detormined 
resistance,  he  went  provided  with  all  the  apparatus  for  oon- 
duoting  sieges.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  pirates  over* 
awed  by  his  nulitarj  renown,  and  they  surrendered  ahnost 
without  any  show  of  opposition. 

With  great  wisdom  and  mercy,  Pompey  followed  up  his 
victory.  All  the  slaves  he  found  in  their  hands  he  freed; 
took  possession  of  all  their  resources  for  evU,  and  then  estab- 
lished measures  to  reclaim  the  inhabitants  from  th^  guiky 
and  wretched  habits  of  li&  Some  of  the  pirates  he  removed 
into  the  interior,  and  endeavored  to  encourage  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  seven  weeka  from  the  time  he 
sailed  from  Italy  for  the  east,  the  sea  was  swept  clean  of 
every  piratic  craft,  and  measures  were  in  successfrd  operatioii 
permanently  to  change  the  habits  and  characters  of  those  who 
had  so  long  been  scourges  of  humanity. 

The  magnificent  island  of  Crete  had  until  now  mainUuned 
its  ind^>endence.  But  a  Roman  army  was  at  this  time  over- 
nmning  it,  with  every  prospect  of  speedily  effecting  its  sub- 
jugation. The  Cretans,  hearing  of  the  wisdom  and  merey 
of  Pon^>ey,  sent  a  delegation  to  him  at  CiUda,  requesting  him 
to  oome  and  receive  their  submission.  Pompey  was  more 
than  willing  to  accede  to  their  request,  and  sent  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Octavius,  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  But 
Metellus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  legions  there, 
spumed  the  message,  and  crushing  down  all  opposition,  with 
military  exactions  and  executions  of  the  utmost  cruelty, 
brought  the  whole  iidand  in  subjection  to  his  feet. 

The  popular  party  was  now  again  advancing,  and  the  arib- 
tooracy  at  Rome^  in  tiieir  alarm,  opposed  every  measure  of 
reform,  however  reasonable  or  salutary  it  might  be.  The 
people  were  now  looking  to  Pompey  as  their  friend.  Mani 
tins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  as  Pompey  had  be«i 
ia  snooessful  in   terminating  the  piratic  war,  he  should  be 
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MiraBtod  with  the  sole  management  of  the  war  agams;  MUhri* 
4atee  and  TigraneB.  This  was  the  &moas  Manilian  law.  It 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  nobles  generally ;  but  both  Onsar 
and  Gioero  advocated  it,  and  it  was  carried 

LaciiiB  Sergnis  Catiline^  a  man  of  world-wide  notorie^ 
throng  the  eloquence  of  doero,  now  first  makes  his  af^^ar- 
anoe  iqx>n  the  historic  stage.  He  oflbred  himself  as  a  candi> 
date  for  the  consulship.  Bat  the  senate  prononnced  him 
ineligible,  as  he  was  then  voider  accusation  for  misoondoct  in 
the  government  of  a  {Nrovinoe  in  Asia.  SxaqMrated  by  this 
rejection,  he  con^Mred  with  two  companions  of  congenial 
profligacy,  to  mmder  the  two  consols-elect,  Cotta  and  Man- 
lias,  <m  the  first  of  Janoary,  as  they  were  taking  their  oaths 
of  office.  Catiline,  and  one  of  his  confederates  Aasanios, 
were  then  to  seise  the  consalar  dignity  for  themsalvea,  while 
the  third  conspirator  Piso,  was  to  be  dispatched  to  Spain  to 
seonre  that  province.  The  {dot  was  saspected  and  its  execo- 
lioii  was  conseqaently  postponed  to  the  fifth  of  Febraary,  when 
it  was  intended  not  <»ily  to  morder  the  consalsi  bat  a  large 
part  of  the  senators.  Again,  by  some  misanderstatiding,  Ae 
plot  was  frastrated.  Both  CScero  and  Sallast  mention  this 
eonspiracy  as  aniversaUy  known,  yet  the  oon^irators  being 
baffled,  strai^fely  were  not  panished. 

Two  years  after  this  Catiline  again  offered  himself  for  the 
ecmsalship.  He  had  been  one  of  Sylla's  most  merciless  agents 
fci  his  i»roscrq>tionB.  Fh>fligaoy  had  reduced  him  to  indigence, 
and  in  the  desperate  state  of  his  affiurs  he  was  ripe  fi>r  any 
aHnoneralive  mme.  He  was  of  patrician  birth,  and  polluted 
with  even  an  onosoal  share  of  the  vices  at  that  time  character 
istie  of  his  dass.  Many  young  noUes,  his  boon  companions 
hi  debauchery,  were  accomplices  in  his  treasonable  plots.  The 
oppressions  of  the  nobles  had  filled  the  land  with  restless 
S|Nrits.  The  confiscations  of  Sylla  had  deprived  thoosands  of 
tibeir  property,  and  these  impoverished  multitudes  had  some- 
lUnt  to  hope  for,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  revdatioii.    It  is  also 
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recorded  that  there  were  many  women  of  distinguished  rank, 
oat  of  utterly  polluted  lives,  mined  by  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, who  were  ready  to  use  poison  or  the  dagger,  even 
against  their  own  husbands,  hoping  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  embarrassments  by  the  tumult  of  civil  war. 

Catiline  affected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  thoaga 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt,  and  had  been  the 
most  mtolerant  of  the  patricians.  But  it  was  evident  to  every 
eye  that  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  were  grasped  by  the 
rich,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  were  degraded  and  impov- 
erished. Consequently  whoever  spake  upon  this  theme  found 
thousands  of  eager  listeners.  Even  Cicero,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  purity  of  his  character  and  his  exalted  alnl^ 
ities,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  nobles  when  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  solely  because  he  could  not  boast  exalted 
fineage.  But  as  he  eamestiy  avowed  aristocratic  principles, 
though  of  plebeian  birth,  the  nobles  at  length  condescended 
to  waive  their  objections.  The  nobles  were  also  alarmed  m 
view  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  needed  the  influence  of 
€Soero*B  matchless  eloquence  to  protect  them. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  Catiline,  defeated  in  the  election,  was 
doubly  exasperated.  He  now  b^an  to  push  forward  with 
new  vigor  his  schemes  fbr  civil  war.  His  partisuis  at  Rome 
were  rapidly  increased,  secret  meetings  were  held,  d^)Ot8  of 
arms  were  provided  at  different  points,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  rabed.  Cicero,  with  great  sagadty,  traced  out 
all  the  labyrinths  of  the  plot.  Though  Catiline  was  ever  at- 
tempting the  assassination  of  this  his  most  formidable  foe,  tiie 
friends  of  Cicero  guarded  him  so  carefhUy  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  conspirators  in  that  direction  were  frustrated. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  Q.  Curius,  a  debauched  noble, 
hopelessly  involved  in  debt,  found  himself  quite  unaUe  to 
meet  the  extravagant  demands  of  a  woman,  Fulvia,  with 
whom  he  was  Uving  in  criminal  connection.    To  appease  her 
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mvurars,  he  asBiired  her  that  he  should  Boon  have  money 
ettODgh,  and  revealed  to  her  the  oooipiraoy,  wUoh  was  jost  <» 
the  eve  of  its  aooomidishm^t.  She»  woiiiaD4ikev  betrayed 
the  seoret  to  another,  and  soon  Cicero  had  hor  in  his  employ,  as 
his  agent|kee[Mng  him  minutely  informed  of  all  the  details  and 
progress  of  the  plot  In  this  way,  also,  he  was  enabled  effects 
aUy  to  g^oard  against  his  own  assassination.  Still  the  charaoter 
of  Roman  law  was  such  that  the  consul  could  not  move 
against  the  conspirators  until  there  were  some  overt  act  of 
rd>ellion*  Catiline  assumed  the  air  of  an  innocent  and  calom- 
mated  man,  and  his  Mends  were  so  numerous,  liiat  it  was 
needibl  that  his  guilt  should  be  undeoiaUy  proved  before  it 
would  be  safe  to  strike  him. 

During  all  this  time  Cioero  devoted  his  energies  to  the  sop- 
port  of  the  aristocracy,  lending  no  countenance  to  any  meas- 
ures for  meliorating  the  dei^orable  condition  of  the  poor.  A 
law  was  proposed  to  provide  the  starving  populace  with  land 
to  cultivate,  from  the  vast  tract  of  nati<mal  toritory  which 
war  had  depopulated.  It  is  true  that  this  homestead  Mil  eoot 
tained  some  objectionable  features.  Cicero,  however,  su^* 
gested  no  ameodment,  but  brought  upon  the  scheme  the 
crushing  we^ht  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  pec^le  were  kA  to 
starve.  A  resolution,  humane  and  just,  was  introduced,  to 
restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  the  children  of  diose  who 
had  been  infiunously  proscribed  by  Sylla.  Again  the  voice  of 
CBoero  was  heard  on  the  side  of  oppression,  and  his  eloquenee 
prenrafled. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  as  Catiline  entered  with  an  air 
of  innocence,  Cicero  immediately  assailed  him  with  direct 
aeousatiiHi  and  bitter  rq>roadies.  Catiline,  allowing  ezasper- 
atiMi  to  get  the  bettw  of  his  prudaM)e,iuthily  replied,  **Ther» 
are  two  parties  in  the  commonwealth ;  the  nobles,  weak  in 
both  head  and  body ;  the  people,  strong  in  body,  but  headless. 
I  intend  to  supply  this  body  with  a  head." 

MeMures  were  now  r^>e  for  the  revolt.    One  of  the  con* 
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gpirators,  C.  MaoHnS)  hastened  to  Etraria,  and,  Bnmmening 
his  partisans,  raised  the  banners  of  dvil  war.  Others  of  the 
conspirators  rallied  their  forces  in  Pic^ram  and  Apulia.  But 
Cicero  was  prepared  for  the  crisis.  Prodamations,  scattered 
fiir  and  wide,  announced  the  peril.  Armies  were  sent  to  crash 
the  insurgents ;  and  Rome  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  city  under 
martial  law.  Still  Catiline  walked  the  streets  unarrested. 
Though  guiding  every  movement,  he  professed  entire  inno- 
cence, and  declared  his  belief  that  the  alarm  was  a  mere  pre- 
tense. As  tiiere  was  as  yet  no  l^al  evidence  against  him, 
and  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  could  not  be 
arrested.  In  his  assumed  innocence  he  offered  to  place  himsdf 
in  the  custody  of  any  persons  whom  the  senate  might  appoint, 
ev^i  in  that  of  the  consul  Cicero  himself. 

Many  suspected  Cicero  of  &bricating  the  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  subserve  his  own  ends,  and  particularly  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  his  rival  Catiline.  Hence  it  became  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  Cicero,  that  the  conspiracy 
should  be  left  to  develop  itself  sufficiently  to  remove  all  doubt 
from  the  public  mind.  Still  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  adopt 
such  precautions  for  defense,  that  Catilme  was  greatiy  embar- 
rassed in  his  operations,  and  his  accomplices  in  Rome  wen 
overawed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government.  At  length 
Catiline  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  mask.  One  night  he  assem- 
Ued  his  associates,  in  one  of  their  secret  gatherings,  and  after 
giving  them  minute  directions  as  to  the  plan  of  procedure, 
arranged  for  two  of  their  number,  C.  Cornelius  and  L.  Yaiw 
guntius  to  go  early  the  next  morning  to  Cicero's  house  and 
assassinate  him  in  his  chamber.  The  conspirators  had  hardly 
orqpt  through  the  dark  streets  of  Rome  to  their  homes,  ere 
Cicero  through  his  spies  was  informed  of  all  that  had  trana- 
fircd. 

The  next  morning,  November  the  8th,  Cicero  convened 
the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stater,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Palatine  hiE      Catiline*   with    his  diaracteristic  effrontery, 
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[  imd  took  his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  senators.  Hie 
andaotty  was  so  great,  that  Cioero,  thoroughly  as  he  knew 
Catiline,  was  amazed,  and  broke  oat  npon  him,  in  that  oration 
of  impassioned  eloqnenoe,  with  whidi  erery  sohool-boy  Is  now 
familiar^ commencing  with  the  words,  ''How  long,  O  Gatilinei 
wih  thoa  abuse  our  patience  ?" 

That  very  night  Catiline  left  Rome,  to  join  ManUus  in  Tus- 
cany. Still,  while  <»  his  route,  he  wrote  several  letters  to 
persons  of  high  rank,  affirming  his  innocence,  and  dedarii^ 
that  he  was  driven,  by  perseoution  fix>m  Rome,  and  that  be 
should  retire  to  Marseilies,  into  voluntary  banishment.  In- 
formation was  transmitted  so  slowly  in  those  days,  that  the 
statement  was  believed,  by  many,  even  long  after  Catiline  was 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  camp. 

Catiline  now,  with  great  energy,  marshaled  his  foroea. 
Stopping  afewdays  at  Arretium  he  organised  the  insurrection 
there,  gave  his  lieutenants  minute  directions,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  whidi  was  near  Fnsubs. 
His  agents  were  everywhere  busy,  in  rousing  the  slaves  to  join 
them,  by  prefers  of  freedom,  a  measure  which  will  always  be 
resorted  to  in  civil  war,  and  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
fenders  a  slaveholding  community  almost  helpless.  In  this 
eneigence  Cicero  remained  at  R<ane  to  protect  the  city.  His 
eoDeague  Antonius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  confront  Cati- 
line. The  conspirators,  left  in  the  city  by  the  arrangement  of 
Catiline,  were,  en  a  particular  day,  to  murder  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and,  in  all  directions,  kindle  conflagrationa.  Cati- 
Bne,  by  a  secret  mardi  with  his  army,  was  to  be  at  hand,  cut 
off  the  ftigitives,  and,  in  the  general  consternation,  with  eoKwr* 
mous  butchery,  take  possession  of  the  smoldering  city.  A 
large  numb^  of  the  profligate,  ruined  young  nobles,  were 
aoecmiplices  in  the  execrable  plan ;  a  contemplated  revolution 
cf  blood  and  woe,  by  which  one  part  of  the  aristocracy, 
making  nee  of  the  slaves  and  the  mob  as  their  tools,  oonsigned 
snolher  part  to  massacre,  merely  for  the  sake  at  plunder  and 
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power.  Catiline  had  as  litde  sympathy  for  the  peojAe,  aa  had 
those  aristocrats  in  power,  whose  cause  Oicero  so  eloquently 
and  energetically  espoused. 

Cicero  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  ample  and  legal 
evidence  against  the  leading  conq>irators  in  the  dty,  and  four 
of  them  were  arrested.  Cicero  thon  assembled  all  the  people 
in  the  forum,  and  detailed  to  them  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  the  convincing  proof  which  had  been  elicited. 
When  the  masses  learned  that  the  dty  was  to  have  been 
surr^idered  to  conflagration  and  indiscriminate  massacre, 
their  indignation  was  roused  to  the  utmost. 

The  arrested  conspirators  were  immediately  brought  to 
trial  and  condemned  to  death  as  traitors.  It  is  remarkable,  in 
attestation  of  the  theology  of  those  times,  that  C»sar  advo- 
cated confiscation  and  banishment  instead  of  death ;  declaring 
that  death  was  not  severe  punishment  enough,  since  death 
was  cmnihiUxtiony  with  nothing  more  to  fear  or  suffer.  This 
emphatic  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  received 
by  the  assembled  senate  of  Rome  without  any  surprise  or 
dissent,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  mass  of  tiiinking  men 
in  that  day  had  no  bdiief  in  a  future  state.  The  popular 
theology  was  believed  only  by  the  ignorant,  and  it  had  a  vtry 
frail  hold  upon  them,  apparentiy  having  but  the  slightest 
possible  influence  upon  their  conduct.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
Christ  alone  which  has  brought  immortality  to  light,  with  all 
its  infinite  persuasions  to  a  holy  life.  The  prisoners  were,  after 
long  debate,  doomed  to  death,  and  were  strangled  in  thdr  cells. 

Catiline  was  now  at  the  head  />f  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  his  plan  of  burning  Rome  had  been  frustrated,  and  he 
commenced  a  retreat  toward  Gaul.  Antonius,  with  a  consular 
army  pursued  him.  A  battle  soon  ensued.  The  insurgents  were 
out  to  pieces,  and  Catiline,  sword  in  hand,  rushing  despair 
tngly  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  feU  among  the  slain.  Thus 
terminated  this  most  renowned  conspiracy  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.    The  eloquence  of  Cicero  has  given  it  immortality. 
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Bbtbbat  op  Pompbt  akd  Fuoht  to  Obbbob. 

A  NOTHBR  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  men  of  antiqaitj 
-^  now  makes  his  iq[)pearanoe  up<m  the  busy  stage  of  Roman 
Kfe,  Harcns  Poroios  Cato,  a  man  of  illnstrions  bhiji  and  for- 
tQne,  and  of  exalted  genius.  In  the  early  years  of  ohQdhood, 
he  gave  mdioation  of  that  force  of  character  and  resolution 
which  distinguished  his  whole  career.  His  education  was 
conducted  with  much  care,  under  the  guidance  of  a  private 
tutor,  Sarpedon.  His  temperamait  was  naturally  cold,  reserr- 
ad,  and  stem.  He  was  seldom  seen  to  laugh,  and  despising 
the  effeminate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  young  men  of  his 
day,  he  adopted  the  most  sing^ular  plainness  of  dress,  and 
great  austerity  of  manners  and  conduct  With  much  oergy 
he  cooperated  with  Cicero  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  Call 
Hue,  and  in  an  doquent  speech,  which  Sallust  professes  to  have 
prcMerved,  he  urged  upon  the  senate  the  rigorous  punishmoit 
of  the  conspirators. 

As  Catiline  had  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  the  poorer  classes  were  generally  in  his  ftvor 
CflBsar,  whose  sympathies  were  avowedly  in  favor  of  popular 
ri^ts,  was  understood  to  lean  toward  the  side  of  mercy  is 
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regard  to  the  oonspiratorB ;  but  Cato  nrged  that  thej  should 
be  puniBhed  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  The  mormurt 
of  the  people  increased  after  the  execution  of  the  conspirators. 
They  declared,  and  with  justice,  that  the  senate  were  eager  to 
punish  any  offenses  against  aristocratic  privileges,  while  they 
were  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  to 
which  the  people  were  subjected.  Cato,  to  appease  these 
murmurs,  presented  a  resolve  that  a  large  sum  of  money  should 
be  appropriated  annually  to  the  distribution  of  com  among 
the  people.  Though  this  decree  was  enacted,  there  was  still 
so  much  discontent  at  Rome,  and  Csdsar  so  undisguisedly  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  populace,  that  the  senate  removed 
him  from  his  office  as  pretor.  But  the  people  immedifttely 
rallied  around  him,  with  so  much  enthusiam,  regirdiag  him  as 
a  victim  suffering  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf^  that  he  was 
soon  again  reinstated  in  office. 

At  this  time,  Ponq>ey,  having  accomplished  all  the  purposes 
of  his  military  mission,  and  acquired  great  renown,  relamed 
to  Rome.  The  peoj^e  assembled  in  vast  numbers  to  give  him 
a  welcome,  and  hear  from  him  an  address.  Both  parlies  were 
very  anxious  to  know  to  which  side  he  would  devote  his  very 
powerftd  influence.  But  his  speech  was  non-committal,  and, 
according  to  Oicero,  both  patricians  and  plebeians  were  alike 
disappointed.  ProbaUy,  devoted  to  his  own  interests,  he  was 
waiting  to  see  whidi  side  would  prove  the  most  powerfuL 
Oaasar,  appreciating  the  eaergy  of  this  ambitious  youK^  sol- 
dier, courted  his  friendship.  Pompey  received  these  advances 
as  merited  homage  to  his  own  greatness.  Each  of  these  dii^ 
tingnished  mi&i  h(^[>ed  to  avail  himself  of  the  abilities  of  the 
other  in  climbing  to  power.  It  consequently  was  inevitable 
that  they  would  soon  come  to  rivalry,  and  to  deadly  conflict. 

After  the  death  of  Cornelia,  C«sar  married  another  wife, 
whose  name  was  Pimipeia.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  times  for 
kdiea,  in  doeest  privacy,  to  observe  a  religious  ceremony  called 
tfce  **  Myster'es  of  the  Good  Ooddeas."    These  rites  were  at 
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fQch  a  nature  that  all  male  observere  were  scrapnloualy  ez- 
ehided.  Even  the  picture  of  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  ronain 
nncovered  upon  the  walk.  These  mTStmes  were  one  night  to 
be  celebrated  at  the  house  of  Csesar.  A  debauched  young 
noble,  by  the  name  of  ClodiuSy  who  had  a  very  smooth  and 
beardless  face,  disguised  himself  in  the  attire  of  a  woman,  and 
by  bribing  a  female  slave  of  Pompeia,  gained  admission.  To 
the  utter  consternation  of  the  ladies,  he  was  discovered  in  the 
midst  of  their  rites.  The  infiuny  of  the  crime  was  such  that 
Clodius  was  brought  to  trial  The  young  nobles  generally, 
debauched  in  character,  were  clamorous  for  the  acquittal  of 
thdr  companion,  being  disposed  to  r^ard  the  offense  merdj 
as  a  good  practical  joke.  After  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  he  was 
dismissed  uncondemned,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple. CaBsar  proudly  took  no  part  in  the  prosecution;  but  as 
it  was  whispered,  during  the  trial,  that  Clodius  was  admitted 
through  the  conourroioe  of  Pompeia,  he  hnmediately  renounced 
her  by  a  public  divorce,  haughtily  saying :  "  The  wife  of  C»sar 
must  not  be  suspected.'' 

The  aristocracy  looked  upon  Pompey  with  much  distrust, 
and  opposed  with  great  determination  his  attempts  to  procure 
grants  of  land  for  his  soldiers.  This  brought  Pompey  and 
the  aristocracy  into  fierce  collision.  Cicero  rather  coldly  sup- 
ported the  measures  of  Pompey,  but  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  his  bill  The  conflict  raged  with  much  bitterness, 
and  finally  Pompey  was  defeated.  C»sar,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  sent  to  Spain  as  second  in  command  in  that  prov- 
fnce.  Here  he  greatiy  replenished  his  exhausted  purse.  It  is 
reported  that  one  day  entering  the  town  of  Cadis,  he  saw  a 
statue  of  Alexander  in  the  public  square.  With  much  sadness 
he  said  to  an  attendant,  '^  Alexander,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was 
master  of  the  world.  I  have  lived  thirty-five  years,  and  yet 
how  Utile  have  I  accompUshed." 

The  vast  sums  of  money  with  which  he  returned  firom 
Spain  aided  him  in  his  ambitious  enterprises  at  Rome.    Com- 
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bming  with  P<nnpejr  and  with  Crassus,  a  man  of  Loandleai 
wealth,  the  three  united,  attfuned  such  sapremaoj  that  they 
were  called  the  triumvirate,  or  commiBsion  of  three.  This 
coalition  wielded  immense  power.  C»sar,  without  difficulty, 
obtained  the  great  object  of  his  desire — ^the  consulship.  The 
aristocrats,  however,  succeeded  in  assodaUng  with  him  otm 
of  their  partisans  as  colleague.  Cicero  was  not  popular  with 
either  party.  His  want  of  noble  birth  exposed  him  to  the 
oeotempt  (tf  the  nobles.  His  apparently  obsequious  advoca<7 
of  the  interests  <^  the  patricians  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  finding  himself  thus  deserted  by  both  parties,  in 
chagrin  he  retired  for  a  short  time  from  any  participati<Hi  in 
public  affidrs. 

Oato  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  aristocratio 
party,  and  he  regarded  Cadsar  with  emotions  of  animosity, 
which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  until  the  end  of  his  li&. 
But  powerful  as  Cato  was,  he  could  accomplish  but  little*  in 
antagonism  with  such  formidaUe  opponents  as  the  trium- 
virate ;  particularly,  since  Ciesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  were 
rapported  by  the  whole  weig^it  <^the  popular  party. 

One  of  the  first  measures  <^C»sar,  in  his  consulship,  was 
to  grant  firms  to  twenty  thousand  Roman  ottixens  in  Cam- 
pania, one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Italy.  Bibulns,  his 
colleague,  tupp<Hted  by  the  nobles,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  thwart  this  measure,  but  in  vain.  The  opposition 
of  the  nobles  was  silenced  by  the  fierce  menaces  of  the  mob. 
In  fiuTt,  Kbulus  was  thus  so  effectually  overawed,  that  he 
withdrew  into  retirement,  and  Cfesar  was  left  in  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  consular  power.  Cttsar  was 
now  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  triumvirate  made  a  division 
of  the  spoils  of  office  at  their  disposal  among  themadves. 
CcBsar,  with  a  large  army,  was  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  of  niyrium,  for  five 
years.  Pompey,  who  had  in  the  meantime  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Cesar,  was  intrusted  with  the  adminifitratioa 
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of  afbin  in  Asia.  Crassufl,  with  his  vast  wealth,  and  ambi- 
tious  of  being  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  remained  ia 
Rome,  to  watch  over  his  peonniary  interests  and  proseonte 
his  enterprises  there. 

The  wheel  of  popular  parties  had,  manifestly,  again  r^ 
▼olved,  and  the  aristocracy  were  now  depressed.  A  strong 
dispotttion  was  manifested  to  effect  the  min  of  Cicero.  For 
some  time  he  had  absented  himself  from  Rome.  The  trium- 
▼irate  had  caused,  in  the  annual  election,  men  who  were  in 
their  own  interests  to  be  placed  in  the  consular  chair;  and 
these  new  consuls  immediately  commenced  the  prosecution  of 
Cicero,  for  the  execution  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
other  conspirators  with  CatiKne.  A  law  was  enacted,  re- 
flective in  its  operation,  or  ex  post  facCo^  as  it  is  legally 
termed,  which  sentenced  to  pumshment  any  one  guilty  of 
putting  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  triaL  The  popii* 
lace,  excnted  against  Cicero,  insulted  him  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets.  The  distinguished  orator,  finding  his 
cause  hopeless,  and  conscious  that  he  was  already  doomed  by 
the  decree  which  had  passed,  esciqped  by  night  from  Rome^ 
and  retired  into  voluntary  exile.  A  law  was  then  enacted,  in 
the  usual  language  of  a  decree  of  banishment,  forbidding  him 
tiie  use  of  fire  and  water  within  four  hundred  mUes  of  Italy, 
denouncing  any  one  who  should  harbor  him  within  those 
Bmits,  and  declaring  it  a  crime  to  move  for  his  recall,  either 
before  the  senate  or  the  people.  Wb  property  was  also  con- 
fiscated, and  his  house,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Cato  denounced  these  measures  of  democratic  violence 
The  influence  of  this  illustrious  man  was  so  great,  that  i 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  attempt  to  strike  him  down.  In  th« 
greed  of  annexation,  Rome  had  dedded,  without  the  color  of 
Justice,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  Cato, 
though  he  invdghed  against  the  criminality  of  the  measure, 
was  sent  to  biing  the  island  into  subjection  to  Rome.    He 
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WM  Bdeoted  for  the  misfflon  merdj  as  a  meacmre  to  roBiove 
him  from  the  metropolis.  The  Jdng  of  Cypros,  knowing  hia 
Btter  inability  to  oope  with  Rome,  took  poison  and  died. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year,  new  oonsnls  came  into  power; 
new  influences  prevailed,  and,  with  extraordinary  onanimity, 
both  the  senate  and  people  concurred  in  a  law  for  Cicero's 
recalL  He  landed  at  Brundusium,  where  he  was  reodved 
with  great  kindness.  His  advance  to  Rome  was  almost  a 
constant  triumph ;  and  when  he  reached  the  gates  q£  the  city, 
nearly  the  whole  population  came  forth  to  welcome  him. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  the  multitudes,  who  cheered 
him  <m  his  way.  Cicero  was  probably  much  indebted  to 
Pompey  for  his  recall  and  his  hcmorable  reception. 

One  of  Cicero's  first  measures,  in  the  senate,  after  hia 
fetum,  was  eminently  a  popular  one.  There  had  been,  f<Hr 
some  time,  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome.  Pompey,  at 
Cicero's  suggestion,  was  invested  with  fidl  powers  to  see  that 
the  capital  should  be  amply  supplied  with  com  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  This  office  conferred  immense  power.  The  ground 
mpon  which  Cicero's  house  had  stood  was  restored  to  him,  and 
■loney^  from  the  public  treasury,  was  placed  in  his  hands  to 
enable  him  to  rebuild.  Some  of  the  disaffected,  however, 
rtvoited  riots,  and  there  were  witnessed  many  scenes  of  tamuh 
^fkd  bloodshed. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  Rome,  0«sar  was 
passing  the  winter  at  Lucca,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province 
intrusted  to  his  command.  The  senate  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  endeavor  to  rq)eal  the  agrarian  law,  by  whidi  the 
lands  of  Campania  had  been  divided  among  the  poorer  dtiaens ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  made  an  effort  to  degrade  CsBsar  from 
his  command  in  GauL  The  haughtiness  of  the  aristocratio 
party,  and  their  insolent  bearing  toward  Cicero,  had  alienated 
him  from  their  cause,  and  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  very 
eloquent  oration  in  defense  of  CsBsar.  He  seined  now  quite 
disposed  to  cast  himsdf  into  the  arms  of  the  popular  party 
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«mI  oompo0ed  a  wcnrk,  highly  oomplimfiiitary  to  Omur,  whieh 
he  wcski  to  him  to  cement  the  bonds  <^  oonfideiioe  and  nnioii. 

The  <^position  to  CcBsar,  stunidated  by  the  aristocmcy,  was 
hioreaMng  so  fiust  m  Rome,  that  Pompey  and  Craasos  decided 
to  present  tbemselYee  as  candidates  finr  the  ccmsobhip,  hopmg 
thus  to  be  able  to  sustain  their  coUeagae,  f<Hr  the  fidl  of  aof' 
one  of  their  number,  would  endanger  the  authority  of  tbi 
Iviumyirate.  The  leaders  of  the  demooncy  can  senefaDj 
bring  forward  the  mob  to  aid  them.  Through  such  sceoes  at 
are  c&esn  witnessed,  whoi  the  rabble  are  roused,  in  a  grsal 
ctoy,  they  obtained  their  eleot<on.  The  aristocraey  had  pre* 
esated  Orto  as  their  candidate  for  pt«tor;  bnthewasiqeoted* 
Hie  whde  eleotkni  was  a  deoioye  democralao  triumph. 

Pooqpey  and  GrasBoa  now  made  rapid  strides  toward  dio(a» 
lorial  poweTt  the  people  being  eager  to  grant  them  even  move 
than  ihey  asked.  By  one  law,  in  addition  to  the  eonsulsr 
dignity,  the  goverBmool  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  Pompey, 
sndthatof  Syria  to  Crassus,  eaoktoh<dd  their  oonunand  fiir 
iye  years,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  powerof  raising  troops^ 
and  of  makiBg  peace  or  war  at  thrir  pleasure.  They  then 
ebtanied  tlM  prdongataon  of  Cssar'a  dominion  in  Ganl  fet 
•fe  years. 

Orassaa,  wiA  an  army,  embariced  Ibr  Syria.  PenqMf 
remained  in  Rome,  intrusting  the  command  of  his  Spanidi 
prorinee  to  lieutenants.  Pompey  had  now  attained  the 
height  of  his  ambition.  Oaesar  was  in  Oaul ;  Crassus  was  in 
Syria;  and  Pompey  was  enthroned  at  Rome  with  dictatorial 
power.  As  is  almost  inyariably  the  case,  under  such  drcum 
sUnoea,  Pompey,  baring  attained  such  dignity,  became  yeiy 
aristocratic  m  his  tastes  and  principles,  and  was  diq>osed  to 
push  from  beneath  him  die  popular  ladder  by  which  he  had 
mounted  to  his  exaltation.  He  was  complaisant  to  the  noUes, 
mad  fiiycn^  them  m  all  things,  manifesting  an  earnest  dispose 
lion  to  regard  them  as  the  support  and  ornament  of  his  throne. 
^  grisA  were  then  as  relentless  and  heart4«ndin|| 
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M  DOW.  Pompey  was  irreproachable  in  his  rdatioiis  as  n 
husband  and  a  father ;  and  his  love  for  Julia,  who,  as  we  haT9 
mentioned,  was  the  daughter  of  C»sar,  was  singularly  puroi 
tender,  and  constant.  Her  death,  at  this  time,  leaving  an 
in&nt  who  survived  her  but  a  few  days,  prostrated  him,  for  a 
season,  a  heart-stricken  man.  Julia  was  universally  loved  and 
admired.  Her  funeral  was  celebrated  by  an  immense  con 
course  in  the  Campus  Martins,  an  honor  which  had  never 
before  been  conferred  upon  a  woman.  But  still  more  momen* 
tons  issues  resulted  from  this  death.  Pompey  was  passing 
over  to  the  support  of  the  nobles.  He  had  never  been  in 
hearty  democratically  inclined.  Ciesar  was  still  the  popular 
leader,  looking  steadfiuitiy  at  the  peo{de  as  the  supporter  ot 
his  power.  The  influence  of  Julia  had  bound  her  fiither  and 
her  husband  together.  That  tie  was  now,  by  her  death,  sun- 
dered for  ever. 

The  following  inoid«it,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  iBus- 
trates  tiie  state  of  society  in  tiiose  days  of  violence.  There 
were  two  distinguished  men,  bitteriy  opposed  to  each  other  in 
political  strife,  Olodius,  a  democrat,  and  lifilo,  an  aristocrat. 
On  die  twentieth  of  January,  liGlo,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  left  Rome  on  some  business,  in  his  carriage,  aocom* 
panied  by  his  wife  Fausta,  and  attended  by  a  strong  retinue 
of  gladiators.  As,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  ascending  the 
Alban  hills,  he  met  Clodius  returning  from  a  journey,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  also  accompanied  by  thirty  slaves.  The 
two  rivals  passed  each  other  with  dvO  recognition.  But  die 
attendants,  espousing  the  cause  of  their  several  masters,  were 
not  so  courteous.  Blows  succeeded  jeering  words,  and  tin 
two  parties  were  soon  involved  in  a  serious  quarrel 

Clodius  turned  back  to  interfere,  and,  addressing  one  ci 
tbe  retinue  of  Milo  in  an  authoritative  manner,  was  assailed 
by  him,  and  severely  wounded  by  a  blow  from  his  sword. 
Hie  fray  now  became  general  between  the  two  parties,  Milo 
engaging  eagerly  in  it.    Clodius,  helpless  and  bleeding. 
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MRied  into  a  n^^boring  iiuL  MQoi  deeming  it  a  fityoraUe 
opportunity  for  destroying  his  rival,  made  an  assault  ap<m  the 
im,  and  Clodins  was  dragged  out  into  the  street  and  mar- 
demd.  Many  of  the  slaves  of  Olodiiis  were  also  dain,  a 
few  only  escaping  by  flight.  The  gory  oorpse  of  Clodins 
was  left  by  the  wayside,  and  Milo,  wiping  hib  bloody  sword, 
^gain  entered  his  earriage,  and  quietly  continaed  his  journey, 
vith  the  gladiators  exulting  at  his  side. 

A  senator  who  happened  to  pass,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
picked  up  the  dead  body,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  o^utal^  in  a 
Ktter.  It  was  an  hour  after  dark,  when  the  mangled  remains 
wnre  oonv^ed  to  the  house  of  Clodius.  An  immense  crowd 
ef  the  populaoe  were  soon  assemUed,  for  Clodins  was  a 
prominent  advocate  of  pc^ular  rights.  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
liie  deceased,  fimned  the  flames  of  exdtement  by  her  shrieks 
of  anguish,  and  by  the  frantio  manner  in  which  she  hung  ovor 
liie  corpse,  pointing  to  the  woundsi  and  calling  upon  the  peojde 
fer  vengeance. 

nurougfa  aD  the  hours  of  the  n^;ht|  the  tumult  and  throng 
im  eased.  In  the  eariy  morning,  two  influential  members  of 
liie  popular  party  tock  the  command  of  the  agitated  mass,  who 
were  waiting  for  a  leader.  The  body,  by  their  directions,  was 
conveyed  to  the  senate  bouse,  jdaced  before  the  rostra  upon  a 
p&e,  composed  of  the  ftumitnre  of  the  ^mrtment.  This  was 
•St  on  fire,  and  soon  the  whole  senate  house  was  in  a  Uaze— 
the  magnificent  and  appropriate  fimeral  pyre  of  one  wtio  had 
fellen  a  victim  to  aristocratic  violence. 

But  the  lawlessness  of  the  mob  kindles  flames  which  it  can 
not  quench.  A  beautiful  edifice  was  in  ashes,  and  Rome  was 
endangered.  The  tide  of  public  sentiment  turned.  The  pop- 
ulace, who  had  recdved  a  great  wrong,  were  now  aggressors. 
Milo  returned  to  Rome,  and  with  his  vast  wealth,  and  the 
sympath}  excited  by  the  destruction  of  the  senate  house,  ral- 
Bsd  a  strong  party  in  his  defense.  The  populace  also  rallied 
Timulti^  battles,  condagrations,  blood,  ensued.   The  next  step 
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was  inevitable.  A  diotator  was  needed,  with  a  strong  wSSttmf 
arm,  to  restore  peace  to  Rome.  Pompey  was  the  man  for  the 
hoar.  He  was  appointed  dictator,  under  the  form  of  sole  oon- 
Bul,  without  any  colleague. 

With  alacrity  and  energy,  he  assumed  the  office,  and  imme- 
diately entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  murder  of  Clodius. 
The  power  of  Milo  was  such,  that  Pompey  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  assassination.  A  strong  guard  surrounded  his  house 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went. 
With  singular  sagacity  and  justice,  Pompey  made  prq>anitioofl 
for  the  trial  of  Wlo.  An  impardal  judge  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  court,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  oili- 
eens.  Three  days  were  appropriated  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  The  public  accusers,  who  were  the  nephews  of 
Glodius,  were  allowed  two  hours  to  {dead  ib.m  cause.  Milo 
was  permitted  to  take  three  hours  for  his  defense. 

Never  before  in  Rome  had  there  appeared  regulations  so 
wise  for  the  attainment  of  justice,  lido  endeavored,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  frustrate  the  organieation  of  this  tribunal,  but 
Pompey  assured  him  that  he  would  protect  the  commonwealdi, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  The  illustrious  Cato,  of  Utioa, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  this  court  On  the  first  day  of  the 
trial  the  rabble  were  so  menacing,  that  Maroellus,  one  of  Mile's 
advocates,  applied  to  Pompey  for  protection.  A  strong  mili- 
tary force  was  immediately  sent  to  the  court  house,  and  the 
trial  proceeded  without  further  interruption.  Piancus,  a  dem- 
agogue of  great  ability  and  no  moral  prindide,  harangued  the 
populace  of  Rome,  urging  them  to  be  present  in  all  their 
strength  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  and  not  suf^  lido  to 
escape,  should  the  court  adjudge  him  not  guilty. 

Hie  decisive  hour  arrived.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
^hth  of  April.  The  shops  in  Rome  were  all  dosed.  The 
whole  vast  populace  of  the  Imperial  dty  thronged  the  fonmt 
The  soldiers  of  Pompey,  with  their  polished  armor  and  gleaa< 
hg  weapons  were  drawn  up  in  strong  miHtary  array,  pre 
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pved  at  Bverj  hanurd,  to  enf<Mrce  the  laws.  Pompey  himadf 
was  present,  sarrounded  by  an  ample  body-guard.  The  plead* 
ings  were  to  be  heard,  and  the  sentence  immediately  to  be 
proDOonced  and  executed* 

Antonius  and  Kepoe  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  accnserB. 
Oicero  plead  the  cause  of  liilo.  But  he  was  a  timid  man,  and 
overawed  by  the  popular  clamor,  did  not  speak  with  his  acons- 
tcmied  eloquence.  There  were  fifty-<Hie  judges  to  decide  the 
eanae.  Thirty-eight  voted  for  the  cond^nnation  of  the  accus- 
ed, and  but  thirteen  for  his  acquittal.  The  culprit  was  sent 
into  exile,  and  retired  a  ruined  man,  to  Marseilles,  in  Ghud. 
His  punishment  would  doubtless  have  been  more  severe,  w^*e 
It  not  that  Clodius  was  a  man  of  infamous  character.  The 
leaden  of  the  mob  in  burning  the  senate  house,  were  also 
triad,  condemned,  and  punkhed.  Pompey  ocmduoted  thia 
whole  affiur  with  so  much  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  yet 
wHh  snoh  determined,  inflexible  justice,  as  to  elevale  him 
greatly  in  public  esteem. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restcNred  to  Rome,  Pompey  appa 
rently  laid  aside  his  dictatorial  power  by  securing  the  election 
of  L.  SciiHO  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  The  new 
eonsid  was  the  &ther  of  Cornelia,  whom  Pompey  had  recently 
married.  The  aristocracy  were  pleased  with  Pompey's  reso* 
faiteness  in  frowning  down,  with  strong  military  display,  all 
insubordination  of  the  mob;  and  as  they  were  in  no  little 
danger  from  popular  violence,  they  supported  Pompey's 
power.  The  people  were  also  well  satisfied  with  him  for 
securing  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  their  aristocratic  foes.  Pompey  was  now  the  first  man 
in  Rome,  and  consequently,  the  first  man  in  the  world.  Caesar 
was  stiU  in  GkuiL  Crassus  had  died  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
wreck  of  his  army  had  been  led  back  to  Syria.  At  a  bomd, 
Pompey  had  attained  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder  of 
poBtioal  preferment.    He  was,  as  it  were,  the  monarch  of  Ibe 
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Roman  ^npire,  anrl  OsBsar  but  the  general  of  one  of  ha 
ftrmiefi. 

Caesar  was  annoyed  beyond  measure  in  being  thus  edipeed. 
Ambition  was  the  all-devouring  passion  of  his  souL  In  one 
of  his  expeditions,  he  passed  through  a  miserable  hamlet  in 
Switzerland.  One  of  his  friends,  in  eontemplating  the 
wretched  hovels  and  impoverished  inhabitants,  wondered 
whether  rivalry  and  ambition  agitated  the  hearts  of  the 
people  there.  CsBsar  divulged  his  whole  nature  in  the  reply, 
^I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  in  snoh  a  village  as  this,  than 
the  second  man  at  Rome." 

Cieear's  command  in  Gaul  was  to  exjnre  in  a  few  yearsi 
and  then  he  had  the  humiliadng  prospect  of  returning,  a 
private  dtissen,  to  Rome.  Pompey  had  secured  for  himself 
five  additional  years  for  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain; 
and  he  had  also  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  forludding  any 
magistrate  to  be  appdnted  to  the  government  of  a  proviiioei 
until  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy.  Thus 
Caesar  was  cut  off  from  advancement,  while  Pompey  was 
amply  provided  with  continued  wealth,  dignity,  and  power. 

But  Caesar  was  not  a  man  to  be  laid  upon  the  sheK 
Obstacles  to  success  never  discouraged  him ;  they  only  roused 
him  to  greater  energies.  He  had  already  conquered  a  large 
part  of  Gaul,  and  enriched  himself  with  almost  fiibulous 
wealth.  And  with  him,  wealth  was  of  no  value  but  as  aa 
instrument  of  power.  He  immediately  became  lavish  of  his 
treasure  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of 
influentia]  friends  in  Rome. 

To  Cicero  he  loaned  money  in  abundance.  He  won  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  the  people  by  conmiencing  at  Rome 
sevetal  works  of  great  public  utility,  and  by  establishing  mag- 
nificent spectadee.  Thus  he  kept  his  name  continually  alive 
in  the  metropolis.  To  his  soldiers  he  was  boundless  in  his 
fiberality,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  welcomed  to  his  camp 
tdventurers  from  all  lands.    Caesar  had  been  himself  a  slave; 
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ImtiUi  did  not  pfevvotUmfImn  being  sdo^^^  His 

boimdkM  ireiltli  ww  aoqnhed  bj  phindering  the  towns  of 
tiie  Gmnl%  and  Iqr  »Wng  tbe  wieldiedQaptiTOiintobondago. 
l!lie  sold  ikdcens  Ai  xvflaotnig  npon  tbe  cbrooi^ 
fhese  dark  daja.  li  we  can  jndga  at  ail  from  tbe  testimony 
of  bistoKj,  it  woold  appear  tbattbe  best  men  in  those  days 
ware  goittgr  ot  oondnot  wbieh  woold  now  ooosign  any  one  to 
inAnny. 

Pompey  and  Oibbv  stfll  protoseod  friendship  for  eaoh 
oifaer,  bat  it  was  well  known  that),  in  heart,  they  were  bitter 
rifals.  Tlisir  partisans  in  Borne  were  openly  anayed  against 
eaoh  oihsr.  Am  the  resnit  of  past  oonfliofa^  in  the  days  of 
llarins,  andOmna^  and  Sylla,  many  of  the  Italian  allies  had 
ssoored  ttie  riglits  of  Roman  oitiaendiip.  But  all  the  nations 
between  ttie  Bo  and  the  Alps  were,  as  ye^deprired  of  those 
ifl^    Th^  were  lesUess  and  mnrmnrsd  hmdly. 

Omst,  adfooating  efer  ttm  popolar  side,  had  espoosed 
Iheir  osnse^and  was  aoeossd  eten  of  hafing  atone  time 
insitind  thsm  to  opsn  insaneetion*  He  now  enlisted  earnestly 
in  their  bsfaaU  AfaiUng  Umseif  of  the  power  to  whioh 
Us  adlitaiy  pesilioa  entitled  him»  lie  had  oonfetied  npon 
swmal  of  ttm  towns  north  of  tiie  Botiie  rank  of  Bimian 
poloiiiflgj  and  tiras^any  of  their  inhabitants  who  were  an* 
pefaited  to  pablio  oflBoes  in  those  towns,  beoame,  by  that 
poationt  ottiasns  of  Borne.  Oomnm,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
OooMH  was  one  of  these  towns. 

A  magistrate  from  that  plaoe,  h^ypening  to  go  to  Bome^ 
daimedhisrighteasaBomanoitiaen.  MaroellniB!,  then  oonsal, 
opposed  to  OflBsar,  denied  his  olaim,  and,  in  omel  mockery, 
ordered  the  man  to  be  soonrged^  and  then  bade  him  go  and 
show  his  wonnds  to  OeBsar.  Oioero,  in  a  letter  to  Attious, 
allndes  to  ttus  ontrage,  and  says  that  it  would  giye  as  much 
oAsnse  to  Bompey  as  to  Ctaesar.  Pompey  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  make  the  people  his  foes;  and  he  was  himself  in 
favor  of  oonferring  the  righto  ot  dtiienship  npon  the  in- 
taabitanlB  bcyood  tbe  ^  as  an  aot  of  jwtioe. 
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CflBsar  was  mkot  reqMoiiBg  the  outrage  and  iaaolti  bi^ 
quietly  he  was  mataring  his  plans.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  which  had  ever  been  oiganijged. 
Maroellus  and  other  foes  of  OaBsar  were  ocmspiring  to  remoye 
him,  at  any  risk,  firom  a  position  of  saoh  power.  Pompej, 
with  oharacteristic  moderation,  unwilling  to  give  his  former 
&ther-in-Iaw  any  just  grounds  of  offense,  frustrated  the  oo» 
templated  movement.  In  the  meantime,  Curio  entered  the 
eonsulship,  and  ardently  espoused  the  interests  of  0»sar. 
ffis  enemies  said  that  he  was  bribed  by  a  gift,  amounting  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars*  He  commenced  action  by 
attacking  Pompey,  and  declaring  that  he  was  aspiring  to  abso« 
lute  conmiand.  Pompey's  greatness  was  now  such  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  was  aroused,  and  they  loudly  ]4>plauded 
the  denunciations  of  Curio.  Pompey  also  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  greatness  of  Caasar^  and  he  advocated  hit 
recaU. 

We  have  now  traced  the  BMidents  of  Roman  biatofy 
down  to  the  44th  year  before  Oirist.  In  the  aiMinn  of  tUs 
year  Pompey  was  taken  dangerously  sick,  at  his  vyia,  near 
Na]4es.  His  cdebrity  was  such  that  all  Italy  was  a^^tated 
with  sorrow,  and  in  all  the  temples  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
his  behalf.  When  he  recovered,  the  rejoicmg  seemed  to  bt 
universal,  and  there  were  festivals  of  thanksgiving  in  all  the 
towns.  And  when,  in  his  convalescence,  he  returned  slovrty 
in  his  carriage,  to  Rome,  the  populace  crowded  the  roadsides, 
with  garlands  by  day,  and  torches  by  night,  and  strewed  his 
path  with  flowers.  Pompey  was  greatly  gratified  by  these 
mdications  of  popular  &vor,  and  was  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  all  Italy  would  move  at  his  command.  ^^  I  have,'^  said 
he,  ^^  but  to  stamp  my  foot  and  armies  rally  around  me.*' 

But  a  few  months  passed  away  ere  one  of  C»sar*s  most 
oonfideotial  officers  arrived  at  Rome,  to  attend  to  some  private 
business  for  CsBsar,  and  did  not  call  upon  Pompey,  but  de- 
parted again,  without  holding  any  communication  with  him* 
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Soon  alter  this,  Antonius,  a  warm  supporter  of  Osssar,  assailed 
Pompey  in  the  Uibone,  in  a  speedi  of  the  atmost  bitterness, 
following  him  through  his  whole  poblio  career  with  the  most 
aorim<miotis  denonciations.  It  became  now  pretty  evident 
that  there  must  be  dyil  war.  Ndther  Pompey  nor  OsBsar 
would  be  contented  with  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
they  were  each  able  to  command  immense  resources.  In  this 
oonflict  the  aristocracy  almost  universally  would  be  with 
Pompey,  and  the  populace,  as  a  general  rule,  with  Onsar. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  few  persons  of  broken 
fortunes,  eager  for  tumults  of  any  kind,  hoping  thus  to  retrieve 
tbeir  ruined  affiurs.  Cassar  had  presented  his  name  as  a  can- 
fidate  for  the  consulship.  Pompey  caused  a  decree  to  be 
issued,  declaring  that  Ciesar  could  not  be  a  candidate,  until  he 
first  resigned  Ids  command  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Rome 
a  private  mtisen.  This  would  place  Caesar  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

Cato  was  Utterly  hostile  to  CsBsar.  OSoero,  thou^  by 
■ature  indmed  to  nouroommittal,  still,  with  his  strong  aristo- 
eratic  tastes  and  associations,  was  di^MMied  to  cooperate  with 
Pompey.  Brutus,  :;  nq>hew  of  Oato,  was  thai  in  Rome,  a 
young  man  of  much  promise,  who  had  not  as  yet  taken  any 
very  consincuons  position  in  public  affidrs.  0.  Cassius  was 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  C.  Octavius  was  then  a 
boy  <mly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

At  this  time,  an  envoy  came  to  Rome,  from  Caesar,  with  a 
message  to  the  senate.  The  letter  contained  a  statement  of 
the  services  Caesar  had  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
|m>position  that  he  would  redgn  the  command  of  his  army,  u 
Pompey  would  do  the  same ;  but  stating,  with  much  apparent 
candor,  that  it  was  not  just  to  desire  him  to  lay  aside  all  poww 
ot  defense,  and  expose  himself  helpless  to  his  enemies.  A 
vehement  debate  ensued,  the  partisans  of  Pompey  demanding 
tfiat  Caesar  should  be  required  to  resign  before  a  certain  day, 
and  that,  if  he  should  refhse,  he  should  be  pronounced  a  traitor 
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The  tfiBtooraoy,  as  s  body,  muted  to  erasb  ChMar.  The 
pec^le,  through  the  ageney  of  the  tribunes,  snppoitad  the 
popular  leader.  The  contest  was  violent  and  pcotraeted,  aad 
at  ki^^  the  senate,  m  the  exerdse  of  its  highest  prerogatiTie^ 
invested  the  consuls  with  dictatoriid  power^  by  a  decree 
authorizing  them  ^^  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  republic" 

Lentnlus  and  Maroellus  were  then  consuls;  the  last  wlio 
held  that  office  by  the  free  votes  of  the  Roman  people*  Th 
dictatorial  power,  surrendered  to  die  consuls^  alarmed  the 
frittids  of  Oesar,  and  three  of  them,  Ant<MiiuB,  Casstus,  and 
Ourio,  deeming  thdr  lives  no  longer  safei  fled  from  Rome  to  R«> 
veona,  where  C»sar  then  was,  awaiting  the  result  of  his  appeal 
to  the  senate.  0»sar  was  commanded  to  resign  hJs  office,  and 
the  direotkm  of  all  the  f(H*oes  of  the  eonmimiwealth  was,  bjr 
thesame  decree,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pompey.  Higfaas  was 
OBBsar's  reputation  at  that  time  as  a  general,  the  rqratatkm  of 
Pompey  was  still  more  exalted. 

Ravenna,  then  a  more  inqwrtant  i  wu  than  now^  was  all* 
uated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adria  ^c,  Jbout  three  hnadrei 
miles  northeast  from  Rome.  OaBsar  had  with  him  but  oaa 
legion,  consisting  probably  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men.  The  remaining  ei^t  legions  of  his  army  were  qnar 
lered  beyond  the  Alps.  No  soonw  was  desar  informed  of 
the  transactions  at  Rome,  so  hostile  to  him,  than  he  aeoombled 
liis  soldiers  aroimd  him,  informed  them  of  what  had  transfMred, 
and  committed  his  cause  and  thdr  cause  to  their  strong  arms» 
Hie  soldiers  with  enthusiasm  responded  to  his  appeaL  That 
same  ni^t  he  advanced,  by  a  secret  march,  several  nules  on 
the  road  to  Rome,  and  took  possesion  of  the  small  town  of 
Areminum.  Here  Ofesar  received  a  private  letter  fit>m  Pom> 
pey,  in  which  Pompey  endeavored  to  defend  the  course  be  had 
pursued,  declared  that  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  any 
unfriendly  feelings  toward  Cassar,  and  entreated  Gaosar  not  to 
pursue  measures  which  would  inevitaUy  involve  the  oonntry 
in  civil  war. 
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Omwr  returned  an  answer  couched  in  similar  temu  of 
friendship,  similar  avowals  of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  and 
similar  entreaties  that  Pompey  would  not  persist  in  measures 
which  must  desolate  their  country  with  the  horrors  of  a  fratri- 
cidal strife.  In  addition,  he  urged  that  both  should  give  up 
their  armies ;  that  all  the  forces  in  Italy  should  be  disbanded, 
and  that  the  senate  and  people  should  be  left  freely  to  deliber* 
ate  on  all  public  questions,  and  especially  upon  the  question  of 
his  claims  to  the  consulship.  He  finally  requested  a  personal 
interview  with  Pompey. 

Two  envojrs,  L.  Ctesar  and  L.  Roscius,  were  sent  to  convey 
tfiis  letter  to  Rome.  Ctesar,  however,  did  not  await  the  result 
of  uncertain  negotiations,  but,  with  his  disciplined  cohorts, 
advanced,  and  crossing  the  Rubicon,  which  formed  the  bound- 
ary  between  Italy  and  his  province  of  Oaul,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  of  Ancona,  Fanum,  and  Pisaurum.  It  is  said  that 
Ooesar  hedtated  for  some  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  RuUcon, 
ere  he  ventured  to  take  that  step  from  which  there  could  be  no 
retreat.  There  are  always  crowds  ready  to  jather  around  vio- 
lorious  banners.  Multitudes,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  flocked  to 
the  camp  of  CsBsar,  He  had  also  summoned  other  l^ons  of 
Us  army  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  his  advance  fai  such  ^rce, 
loward  Rome,  exdted  general  oonstemation  in  the  capitaL 

Pompey,  quite  unprepared  for  such  decisive  action,  fled 
from  Rome  with  the  consuls,  most  of  the  senate,  and  a  migor- 
i^  of  the  smaller  magistrates,  and  sought  refbge  in  Capua, 
tfiat  they  might  find  time  to  organize  efficient  measures  of 
leristance.  Pompey  had  no  troops  to  rely  upon  but  two 
legions,  which  had  been  reoentiy  witiidrawn  from  Gaul;  and 
these  legions  were  so  devoted  in  thdr  attachment  to  Csesari 
that  it  was  greatly  feared  that  at  his  approadi,  they  would  rush 
to  join  his  banners.  Pompey  immediately  s^it  out  recruiting 
offioers  to  raise  soldiers,  but  the  people,  overawed  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Cflssar,  were  very  reluctant  to  enlist  Fnder  these 
» dliere  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  Pompey,  bat  to 


retreAt  to  the  scmdi  of  Italy,  cross  over  te  Oreeoe  with  such 
Ibroee  as  be  oonl^  carry  with  him,  and  there  attempt  to  organ- 
iae  an  army  sofBioiently  strong  to  warrant  his  return  to  make 
war  upon  Caasar. 

While  in  the  midst  of  these  embarrassm^itSy  he  reodved 
CWsar's  letter.  The  proportions  it  contained  wel'e  discossed 
in  foUcoimcil,  and  the  peril  was  so  great,  that,  probably  to  gain 
lime,  it  was  agreed  to  accede  to  his  terms,  provided  Ctesar 
would  withdraw  from  all  the  towns  he  had  occupied  out  of  his 
Gmits  and  go  back  to  his  own  province. 

But  CsBsar  was  still  advancii^  and  Pompey  was  still  levy- 
lag  troops.  Nether  was  willing  to  be  the  first  to  disarm,  lest 
the  other  should  then  strike  an  effectual  blow.  Caasar  was 
ooBsequently  continually  aconmnlating  troops  and  fortifying 
his  positions,  and  Pompey  was  also  cdUecting  an  army  and 
retreating.  He  had  sent  recruiting  officers  in  all  directions  to 
enHst  soldiers,  but  not  a  few  of  these  mra  deserted  and 
passed  over  to  Onsar.  The  month  of  February  found  Pom* 
pey  at  Luceria,  in  Apulia,  with  a  considerable  army,  but 
one  by  no  means  suffident  to  cope  with  the  disdplined  troops 
^  Caasar,  who  was  at  this  time  several  hundred  miles  distant, 
in  the  nordi  of  Italy,  occupying  the  towns  of  Iguvium  and 
Auxiouun. 

O^e  (^  Pompey's  officers,  Domitius,  at  but  a  few  days* 
mardi  south  of  the  eitoampment  of  Caesar,  had  coDected  at 
Corflnium  nearly  nineteen  thousand  men.  The  insane  idea 
entered  his  mind  that  he  could  with  that  force  resist  the 
BHurch  of  CflBsar.  In  defiance  of  the  express  orders  of  Pom- 
p^,  that  he  should  hasten  with  his  division  to  join  the  com- 
BUunder-ki'Hshief  at  Luceria,  he  fortified  himself  at  CorfiniunL 
Pompey  was  greatiy  disturbed  by  this  act  of  disobedienoe^ 
and  continued  his  retreat  to  Brundusium,  at  the  southwest 
extremity  of  the  Itahan  peninsula,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Fd>ruary.  Domitius  had  cherlshad  the  hope 
that  P<Hiq>ey,  i^redating  his  miUtaiy  sagacity^  would  at 
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mm  wauA  to  ttrw^^tben  hioL  Bm%  he  wm  kft  (o  Ub  owb 
•womeefl*  The  heoners  of  CsMwr  soon  appeared  befinre  the 
ksttfements  of  CorfininoL  The  Mrfdiov  of  Domitiiui  had 
Mflkieot  intelligeDoe  to  pereenre  their  utter  inability  to  resiat 
audi  a  foe.  They  b^an  to  murmur  and  deaerti  and  finally 
iNToke  out  in  open  mutiny. 

Sdzing  Donutiua  and  all  hia  oflbsera,  they  aent  word  to 
Cnaar  that  they  were  ready  to  open  the  gates,  ddiver  the 
offioera  into  hia  hands,  and  reoeive  him  as  a  ddiverer. 
Onsar  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  summoning  the 
oflh)em  before  him,  reproached  some  of  th^n  with  personal 
ingratitude,  but,  with  the  magnanimity  which  generally  char- 
acteriaed  his  conduct,  dismissed  them  all  unharmed*  He 
Cffen  allowed  Domitius  to  carry  away  a  large  amount  of 
treasure,  whidi  he  had  brought  to  pay  hia  troopa.  The 
eoldiera,  with  alacrity,  enlisted  m  the  service  of  Ofldsar.  With 
new  vigor,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  march  upon  Bmndu- 
ahm,  hoping  to  capture  his  onty  formidable  nval  thera  It 
was  evident  to  aD  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Pompey  but  In 
fight.  Success  is  usually  a  persuaove  argument.  The  crowd 
locked  to  GflBsar,  and  Pompey  was  deserted.  Even  many 
aenatora  and  other  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  reluctant  to 
abandcm  their  country  and  follow  Pompey  mto  exOe,  were 
dispoaed  to  recognize  the  l<^timacy  of  power,  and  to  seek 
Und  amilea  of  the  victor. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  Cawar  arrived  before  Brundunun^ 
at  the  head  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  Pompey  had  but 
twelve  thousand,  but  they  were  very  strongly  intrenched. 
Many  of  his  fidlowers,  with  thdr  wives  and  children,  i^l 
already  embariLcd  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece.  CsBsar 
VTged  the  si^^  with  great  vigor^  and  pushed  out  two  molea 
tram  the  opposite  side  of  the  harlxMr's  mouth,  that  he  might 
cut  off  the  possibihty  of  retreat  by  sea.  Pompey,  however, 
aooceeded  in  holdmg  Ctesar  in  check,  until  he  was  enabled  to 
«Bliark  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  and  foUowera,  and 
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OD  the  serenteenlh  (^  Mardi  he  spread  Ui  Baihi  mH  hb  fcac 
soon  dimqipeared,  pasdng  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  AdriatM 
to  the  diores  of  Greece.  The  oitiaens  fanmediateiy  threiip 
optti  the  gatesi  and  Obmbt  eoMrod  tba  %nn^  now  ondispiiMI 
master  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

YHB    STBUeeLB    AND    PALL    OW    POU^Bt 

Fbou  60  b.  a  to  48  bl  a 

IkMB  or  BBinn>imiinf.f— Fuoirr  or  Pompbt.— Cabab^  Mujusumm  nr  Bohb— Ite  BnF» 
MnoM  T»  BrAOi.— Thb  Was  ajid  PnrAi.  Oovqvmi.— O^mab  Ecnnuv  to  Bbos* 
DuuvM.— GB08SM  TO  Oebbob  IN  PiTBBinT  or  PoxPKT.—V ioiMiTin>n  or  Tm  Wab.— 
PovrsT'B  Vhjtobt  at  DTBAOUim.— Rbvbbat  or  Oasabw— BAnui  cr  Phabba- 
UA.— Uttbb  Buim  or  Pompbt.^His  Fuobt.— Joon  Cobhbua  abd  as  Bob.— 
Mblamoboit  Yotaob  to  EoTrT.->His  AnAflsm atiob  vt  Ptolbmy. 

AS  Pompey's  fleet  was  leaTiiig  the  harbor,  Cnaar,  with 
-^  six  I^ons  in  hig  train,  entered  the  streets  ofBmndnflinm. 
With  rnnoh  militarj  skill  Pompey  had  effected  the  embarka* 
tion  of  all  his  troops  and  his  followers,  and  had  oompleteljr 
•wqyt  the  harbor  of  its  shipping,  so  that  Caasar  had  no  means 
of  pursuing.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  March  that  the  last  diH* 
sioD  of  PcHopey's  army  made  sail,  and  the  next  day  the  inhaU* 
tants  threw  op^i  th^  gates  to  Ciesar.  He  entered  the  ohjf 
ki  a  triumphal  procession,  and  made  an  address  to  the  inhafa^ 
tants ;  but  finding  it  impossible  immediately  to  follow  Pompey, 
he  decided  to  repair  to  Rome  to  consolidate  his  power,  while 
his  agents  were  buHding  and  collecting  ships  to  transport  his 
avmy  to  Ghreece,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Pompey,  regarding  Caesar  as  a  tndtor  and  a  rsbd,  had 
issued  very  denunciatory  proclamations,  threatening  with  the 
moat  mtvere  punishment,  any  who  should  profier  him  th 
afightest  aid  or  oountenance.  Caasar,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
manifested  the  greatest  moderation  toward  the  partisans  of 
Pompey.  The  sympathies  of  the  community  were  conse 
quently  taming  nq)idly  toward  the  conqueror.  Cadsar  at 
issnmed  the  attitude  of  the  law^  sovereign  of  Italy. 
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He  sent  orders  to  all  the  chief  magistrates  along  the  shore  H 
provide  a  certain  number  of  ships,  and  send  them  to  Bnm- 
dosiom.  His  l^ons  he  quartered  in  the  principal  towns. 
Success  had  drawn  to  his  standards  all  the  desperate  adven- 
turers and  unprincipled  demagogues  of  the  empire,  while  the 
timid  and  the  conservative,  uncertain  how  the  conflict  might 
terminate,  were  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  either 
party.  Cnsar  was  anxious  to  secure  the  codperation  of  men 
of  leading  influence,  and  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  earnestly  request- 
ing him  to  meet  him  at  Rome.  But  Cicero  was  the  last  man 
for  decisive  action  in  a  case  in  which  success  was  doubtfoL 
He,  however,  met  CsBsar  on  the  road,  at  Formia,  but  was 
careftd  not  to  commit  himself  to  his  cause. 

Cadsar  urged  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  senate  at  Rome, 
arguing  diat  his  withdrawal  woidd  be  understood  as  his  con- 
demnation of  CflBsar^s  conduct.  Cicero  intimated  that  should 
he  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expresdng  sympathy  for  Pompey,  and  that  he  should  urge  a 
decree  that  Pompey  should  not  be  molested  in  his  retreat  in 
Oreece. 

^I  will  permit  no  such  language  as  that  to  be  hdd,"  said 
0»sar,  an^y.  *^  And  if  I  am  doiied  the  benefit  of  your 
advice,  I  must  follow  such  as  I  can  procure ;  and  I  shall  have 
recourse  to  extreme  measures.'' 

On  diese  terms  they  parted,  and  CaBsar  pursued  his  journey 
to  Rome.  He  immediately  summoned  the  senate.  The 
majority  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  accompanying 
him  in  Us  retreat  to  Greece.  Of  the  minority  who  remamed, 
several,  under  various  pretexts,  still  stood  aloof.  Still,  a 
goodly  number  were  convened,  and  Ciesar  addressing  them 
in  a  very  plausible  speech,  recapitulated  his  grievances  and 
daimed  thdr  support.  He,  however,  assured  them  that  if 
Ihey  were  averse  to  assist  him,  he  could  dispense  with  their 
lervices,  and  administer  the  government  by  the  energies  cS  his 
own  unaided  arm.    He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  reeooe 
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tte  eonntry  fh>m  the  expenses  and  rayages  of  war,  and  urged 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Pompey  to  endeavor  to 
effect  apeace. 

The  senate  cordially  accepted  fkis  last  propositioB,  but 
Pompey's  character  was  such,  and  his  threats  had  been  so 
deoisiye  against  any  one  who  shonld  eoontenance  in  any  way 
ihe  osorpation  of  Onsar,  that  no  senator  oould  be  fiMmd  who 
dared  to  accept  the  office  of  an  envoy  to  his  camp,  with  such 
IMtiposals.  Snch,  at  least,  is  Caesar's  representation,  though 
Phitardi  declares,  and  Cicero  seems  also  to  imply,  that  the 
senators  raised  the  misnon,  because  none  of  them  had  any 
oonfidence  in  Ciesar's  rincerlty  in  his  offers  to  n^potiate. 

As  Spain  was  stiD  held  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  Cttsar, 
about  the  middle  of  Apr3,  leaving  the  government  of  the  cap* 
ital  with  M.  Lepidus,  set  out  in  person  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  At  the  same  time,  armies  were  sent  to 
fidly  and  Sardinia  to  bring  those  islands  into  subjeedon  to 
his  power.  Tins  htt^  achievement  was  soon  accomplished. 
Jn  both  these  places,  the  inhabitants  cordially  eqmised  the 
cause  of  Cesar. 

The  first  opposition  CtoBttt  encountered  in  his  march  to 
^ain  was  at  MasslHa,  now  Marseilles,  in  transalpine  OaoL 
llie  cilazens  manned  the  fintresses,  and  closed  thdr  gates 
against  him.  l^th  three  legions  CsBsar  lud  si^e  to  the  city, 
and  three  months  were  employed  in  constructing  a  fleet  to 
attack  the  place  by  sea,  whfle  immense  towers  were  reared  to 
ttd  the  assault  by  land.  Leaving  the  land  army  under  the 
command  of  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  fleet  in  charge  of  D.  Bru- 
tus, both  of  whom  were  subsequently  in  the  number  of  his 
assassins,  CsBsar,  with  a  strong  divimon  of  his  army,  oontinued 
Us  march  into  Spain. 

Three  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  with  seven  Roman  kgions 
held  the  fortresses  of  the  peninsula.  Csesar  crossed  the  Pyre 
nees  with  four  l^ons,  and  others  were  following  dose  behind. 
Bs  cavabv  was  excellent,  his  troops  all  veterans,  and  dstvol' 
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edly  attached  to  their  leader.  Pompey's  generals  had  not  fldl 
oonfidenoe  in  their  soldiers,  and  feared  to  venture  a  decisive 
action.  They,  therefore,  chose  a  strong  position  in  the  town 
of  nerda,  on  the  banks  of  the  fficoris,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  and  having  provided  themselves  with  abundant 
supplies,  resolved  to  protract  the  conflict  CsBsar  marched  to 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sicoris  and  encamped,  fiunng  the  foe 
the  narrow  stream  flowing  between  them. 

C»sar  caused  a  large  number  of  boats  to  be  constructed. 
Ingeniously  firamed  of  wicker  work,  and  covered  with  hides. 
These,  being  very  Hgfat,  were  rapidly  transported  in  wagons 
twenty  mOes  up  the  river,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  was 
sent  across  by  night,  who  strongly  fortifled  themselves  iqK>n  a 
Uuf^  and  a  bridge  was  speedily  thrown  across  the  streanL 
The  Spanish  tribes  now  began  to  espouse  his  cause,  regarding 
him  as  the  advocate  of  popular  ri^ts,  and  they  flooded  his 
camp  with  all  needful  sup^dies.  Pompey's  generals  were 
alanned,  and  breaking  up  thdr  camp,  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  the  Ebro.  0»sar  pursued  them  vigorously,  so  vigor* 
ously  that  he  outstripped  them,  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  soon 
reduced  them  to  sudi  an  extremity,  that,  abandoned  by  their 
soldiers,  the  generals  threw  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 
Though  they  had  been  guilty  of  great  outrages  in  the  massacre 
of  sudi  prisoners  as  had  Men  into  their  hands,  Cnsar  mag* 
nanimously  allowed  them  to  retire  unharmed,  on  condition  of 
thdr  quitting  Spain,  and  disbanding  thdr  army.  The  wel- 
come  stipulation  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  all  oppoaiti<Hi  to 
Oesar  vanished  from  Spain  like  the  dissipation  of  morning 
mist.  A  small  cloud  darkened  the  sky  in  the  south  for  a  few 
days,  but  that,  also,  soon  disi^peared.  The  complete  conquest 
of  Spun  was  thus  effbcted  in  forty  days  after  Cnsar  crossed 
the  Pyrenees. 

CsBsar  returned  t(>  Massilia,  which  was  now  reduced  to  tht 
)mt  extremity.  Inunediately  upon  his  arrval,  the  garrison* 
tefying  upon  his  well  known  clemency,  oftired  to  anrrendsr. 
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With  oharacteristio  liberality,  he  protected  the  city  from  plan- 
der,  and  allowed  both  dtiseiis  and  soldiers  to  retain  their 
liberty.  The  friends  of  Cssar  at  Rome,  in  order  to  give  some 
semblance  of  law  to  his  usurpation,  appointed  him  dictator. 
The  conqueror  immediately  returned  to  the  capital,  and  not 
willing  to  retain  longer  than  was  indispensable  to  his  plans  the 
always  obnoxious  office  of  dictator,  sunmioned  a  meeting  of 
tiie  comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls ;  and  having  secured,  of 
course,  his  own  nomination,  in  eleven  days  surrendered  his 
dictatorial  office,  though  in  that  short  space  of  time,  he  had 
adopted  more  measures  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power  than 
many  rulers  would  have  enacted  in  years. 

Cicero  intimates  in  his  letters  that  many  in  Italy  were 
dissatisfied  with  CsBsar's  imperial  sway,  and  had  become 
much  alienated  from  him.  But  Cicero's  testimony  upon  this 
pmnt  can  not  be  received  without  some  distrust.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  great  mass,  both  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  were  quite  cordial  in  support  of  Cmnut,  as  the 
great  advocate  of  popular  rights.  So  ftr  as  we  can  now 
judge  of  the  measuree  adopted  by  Cnear  in  the  administra>  • 
tkni  of  public  affidrs,  they  were  eminently  wise,  just,  and 
adapted  to  promote  the  puUic  weal.  But  the  friends  of 
Cmnr  are  so  eulogistic  in  his  praise,  and  his  enemies  so  Utter 
b  their  denunciations,  that  one  who  desires,  ever  so  earn* 
esdy,  to  be  impartial,  at  times  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  pronounce  judgment  Julius  C»sar  was  the  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  of  his  day,  both  loved  and  hated,  witfi  the  same 
Intensity  which  accompanied  the  career  of  the  great  advocate 
of  popular  rights  in  France. 

CflBsar  had  now  assembled  a  powerfiil  fleet,  and  a  welt 
Asciplined  army  of  twelve  legions,  at  Brundusium,  and  was 
prepared  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  and  pursue  Pompey  in  Greeoeii 
Pompey  had  with  him  the  two  consuls  who  were  in  office  at 
the  time  of  his  flight,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  senate. 
He  eonsequeotly  churned    that    he   was    supported  by  the 
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mtbority  of  the  government,  and  tliat  Ommr  waa  bat  • 
tnitor  and  a  rebd.  He  estaUished  himself  at  TheesaloniMi 
erganiied  the  government  there,  and  with  great  vigor  aa^ 
•embled,  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greeoe,  armies  and  fleets 
to  dispute  the  landing  of  CsBsar.  He  had  nine  legions  of 
Roman  citiaens  mftmhing  beneath  his  banners — all  veteran 
soldiers — and  also  an  auxiliary  foroe  raised  in  Greeoe.  His 
cavalry  amounted  to  seven  thousand*  It  is,  however,  impos- 
rnbUe  now  to  asoertain  the  full  number  of  his  armj.  Fully 
conscious  of  Gnsar's  military  ability,  Pompey  was  indefatiga" 
Ue  in  drilling  his  army,  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible, 
in  all  the  exercises  of  war&re.  To  encourage  the  soldiers,  he 
himself  took  an  active  part  in  these  exerdsesi  like  the  hum* 
blest  man  in  the  ranks,  throwing  the  javehn,  and  perferming 
feats  of  horsemandiip  which  few  could  livaL  It  was  his  hope 
and  expectation  80<m  to  be  able  to  return  to  Italy  with  an 
army  so  numerous  and  wett-disciplined,  as  to  be  able  to  sweep 
all  opposition  before  him. 

He  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  rebellion  of 
Oeesar,  and  threatening  with  the  most  direful  punishment,  not 
only  all  those  who  had  manifested  any  sympathy  with  Caosar 
and  his  cause,  but  all  who  had  not  vigorously  and  perastently 
qppoeed  him.  The  &r-£uned  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wick,  when  on  the  mardi  to  crush  the  republic  in  France,  was 
but  the  echo  of  Pompey's  prodamation,  when  prepared  to 
march  back  with  his  emigrants,  and  redstabliah  aristocratio 
ttnirpation  in  Rome.  Even  Cicero,  with  all  his  patrician 
proclivities,  admits  that  the  triumph  of  Pompey  and  his  partj 
would  have  been  followed  by  proscriptions  as  unsparing  as 
those  of  Sylla.  Pompey  was  by  no  means  a  merciless  man, 
b«t  he  could  not  restrain  his  party.  He  was  but  the  foam,  on 
the  summit  of  the  billow,  swept  along  by  a  force  which  he 
eould  not  control  By  no  possibility  could  he  retain  his 
snpremaoy  but  by  subserviency  to  the  power  which  created 
hiniL    Bven  Uie  most  bitter  opponents  of  Cesar  admit  that 
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Ibe  aristocratic  party  was  at  that  time  profligate  beyoud  aD 
hope  of  reJ^nption.  The  triumph  of  Cmnut  was  unqiiestioii* 
ably  promotive  of  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Cesar,  ever  on  the  alert,  took  Pompey  by  sa*  prise,  and 
with  a  divinon  of  his  army,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  crossed  the  Adriatic  sea  and  effected  a  landing,  unop- 
posed, near  Oricum,  which  important  town  immediately  sur- 
rendered, thus  affording  CiBsar  a  foothold  from  which  he 
could  not  easily  be  driven.  The  fleet  was  immediately  sent 
back  to  Brundusium  for  another  division  of  the  army.  Bibu- 
lus,  who  was  in  command  of  Pompey's  fleet  stationed  at  Cor- 
eyra,  chagrined  that  C»sar  had  thus  eluded  his  vigilance, 
immediatdy  diq>atched  his  whole  force,  hoping  to  intercept 
at  least  some  of  the  transports  employed  in  the  passage.  He 
succeeded  only  in  capturing  thirty  empty  vessels  on  their 
return  to  Brundusium.  With  atrocious  cruelty,  he  bound  the 
seamen  in  the  ships,  which  he  set  <m  fire,  leaving  the  wretched 
c^>tives  to  perish  in  the  flames.  Then  lining  the  coast  with 
his  powerfiil  navy,  from  Salone  to  Oricum,  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  he  watched,  day  and  night,  that  no  more 
sddiers  should  be  landed  in  Oreece. 

It  was  now  late  in  November.  The  season  was  indement 
and  chilling.  Storms  swept  the  Adriatic.  These  ancient 
riiips-of'War  were  what  we  should  call  boats,  without  dedra, 
constructed  merely  for  coasting.  The  crews  were  generally 
accustomed  to  go  on  shore  for  their  meals,  and  to  sleep. 
With  such  absence  of  accommodations,  the  crews  were 
exposed  to  very  great  distress,  by  remaining  continually  at 
sea,  without  any  opportunity  to  land.  Csesar  guarded  the 
shore,  that  the  sailors  should  not  leave  Uieir  boats.  Bibulus 
guarded  the  sea  so  thatC»sar  could  receive  no  supplies.  Both 
parties  suffered  very  severdy,  and  Bibulus  would  have  per- 
ished but  for  relief  which  he  obtained  by  occasionally  landing 
on  the  island  of  Corcyra.  The  &te  of  CsBsar  seemed  sealed. 
Ba  was  blockaded  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  with  but  a  small 
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part  of  his  troopsi  oat  <^from  all  hb  magftzanes,  with  a  vastfy 
ontngmbering  army,  ond^  the  command  of  Pompej,  in  hie 
rear,  and  with  an  invincible  fleet  threatening  him  on  the  sea. 
In  view  of  this  formidaUe  force,  the  transports  at  Brand nsinm 
did  not  dare  attempt  the  passage.  Bibnlus  was  savage  in  his 
war£ure»  Seizing  a  private  vessel,  which  had  attempted  tim 
passage,  he  pat  the  whole  ship's  company  to  a  crael  death 
thoog^  there  were  no  troops  on  board. 

Cnsar  was  not  a  man  to  act  long  merely  on  the  defensive. 
At  Dyrachiam  Pmnpey  had  ooUected  his  principal  magamnes, 
having  intended  to  establish  there  his  winter  qoarters,  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  resist  Caosar's  invasion,  which  he  did 
not  sappose  woald  be  ondortaken  antil  qiiring;  When  Cadsar 
landed,  Pompey  was  near  Thessaknica,  jast  oommenoing  hit 
march  for  his  winter  qaarters,  on  the  great  road  which  crossed 
the  heart  of  Ch*eeoe,  from  the  ^£gean  to  the  Ionian  gal£ 

Hearing  of  the  landing  of  CsBsar,  in  oonstematian,  he 
goaded  on  his  battalions  to  f<Nro6d  marehes,  that  he  might 
save  his  imperiled  magasines.  By  night  and  by  day,  hardly 
resting  for  food  or  fileep,  the  panting  legions  toiled  on,  their 
path  bdng  marked  by  the  bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
who  had  dropped  exhaosted  by  the  way.  He  thas,  at  a  vast 
expense  of  soffmng  and  life,  attained  his  objecti  and  took 
possessicm  of  his  magazines  before  CsBsar  coald  reach  them. 
Thwarted  in  this  endeavor,  Caesar  halted  in  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  where  ho  pitched  his 
tents,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  sarroanding  ooantry, 
proposing  to  await  the  arrival  <^  the  remainder  of  his  army. 
His  encampment  was  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Apsas.  Pompey  advancing  from  Dyraohianit  took  poDSOS 
■ion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream* 

While  both  parties  were  sonmioning  all  their  energies  for 
a  decisive  straggle,  Caesar, — sincerely,  say  his  friends,  insidi* 
oosly  say  his  enemies, — sent  a  messenger  to  Pompey  urging 
peace.    After  dilating  open  the  woes  which  civil  war  most 
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cotail  upon  their  oonntry,  he  proposed,  with  apparent  faimeeB, 
that  each  commander  should  take  an  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
his  army,  to  disband  his  forces  within  three  days ;  and  that  the 
terms  of  peace  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Pompey,  who  then  apparently 
had  CiBsar  in  his  power,  rejected  the  proposals  with  disdain, 
impatiently  exclaiming : 

^  I  value  neither  life  nor  country,  if  I  must  receive  them  aa 
a  &vor  from  CsBsar.'' 

Bibulus,  whose  sufferings  upon  the  sea  were  very  great, 
proposed  also  to  OsBsar  a  truce.  ''I  grant  it  willingly,*' 
CflBsar  replied,  **  and  will  allow  you  to  come  to  the  land  to 
obtain  refinforoements  and  supplies,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
obtain  the  same  by  sea.**  This  proposal  was  not  acceptable, 
and  the  conference  was  broken  ofl^  and  with  renewed  diligence 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  arbitration  of  battle.  The  tide 
of  popular  sympathy  was  constantly  flowing  toward  CsBsar ; 
and  Pompey  resorted  to  the  most  severe  and  even  ignominious 
measures  to  prevent  his  troops  from  holding  any  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy.  M.  Antomus  was  at  Brundusium,  in 
command  of  the  second  division  of  Ciesar's  army,  which  was 
impatiently  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  cross  over  to  Greece 
to  join  their  illustrious  leader. 

Bibulus,  in  command  of  the  fleet,  worn  down  by  flitigue, 
anxiety,  and  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  his  condition,  sick- 
ened and  died*  The  intrigues  among  Pompey's  generals  was 
such  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  successor.  There 
was  thus  no  harmony  of  action  in  the  squadron,  each  com 
mander  acting  for  himself.  The  sun  was  now  returning  from 
the  south,  and  the  soft  airs  of  spring  began  to  succeed  the 
■tonne  of  winter.  CiBsar  grew  very  impatient  of  delay,  and 
wrote  to  his  officers,  at  Brundusium,  condemning  them  severely 
Amt  their  want  of  energy  of  action,  declaring  that  they  had 
lost  many  opportunities  in  which  they  might  have  crossed  to 
Greece,  and  ordering  them  to  put  to  sea  with  the  very  first 
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lak  windy  and  steer  for  the  coast  of  ApoOonia,  directing  them 
npon  their  arrival  to  run  their  vessels  ashore,  as  the  vesselt 
themselves  were  of  but  little  in4>ortance. 

In  his  burning  impatience,  he  resolved  to  cross  himself 
to  Brundusium,  in  defiance  of  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's 
•quadrcm,  and  in  person  expedite  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  he  left  his  encampment 
in  disguise,  bribed  the  boatmen  to  brave  the  peril  of  wind  and 
wave,  and  made  an  endeavor,  all  but  desperate,  through  the 
teii^>e8t,  to  cross  the  Adriatic  sea,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ha  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  seamen,  who  were  in  dismay  at  the  howling  of  the 
tempest  and  the  sweep  of  the  billows,  '^  Fear  not.  Tou  carry 
Gttsar  and  his  fortunes.*'  But  mortal  strength  oould  not 
triumph  over  the  elements  in  that  tenq>estuous  night,  and  the 
seamen  were  compelled  to  put  back  and  return  to  the  Orecian 
shore. 

The  letters  of  Caasar  had,  however,  roused  his  officers  to 
eStorL  Tw^ity-four  thousand  men  and  ei^t  hundred  cavalry 
were  embarked,  and  set  sail  from  Brundusium  with  a  south 
wind.  They  successfully  crossed  the  sea  and  effected  a  land- 
ing. Sixteen  of  Pompey's  ships,  from  those  which  had 
pursued  them,  were  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked.  CsBsar 
treated  their  crews  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  dismissed 
them,  unharmed,  to  their  homes.  This  second  division  of 
CsBsar's  army  was  landed  at  NymphsBum,  on  the  coast  of 
Blyricum,  several  miles  north  of  Dyrachium.  But  Ciesar  and 
Pompey,  from  the  shore,  had  watched  the  movements  of  the 
fleet  with  eager  eyes.  They  both  immediately  put  their  armies 
in  motion,  from  the  banks  o(  the  Apsus — Caesar  to  effect  a 
junction  with  his  troops,  and  Pompey  to  prevent  it. 

CsBsar  was  successful,  and  Pomi^y,  apprehensive  that  the 
united  force  might  ML  upon  him,  commenced  a  ^^apid  retreat 
toward  his  intrenchments.  Csesar  now  very  energetically 
TCBewed  offensive  operations,  and  pursued  Pompey,  offering 
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Un  battle.  Pompejr,  who  had  not  dared  to  meet  hnn  evem 
before  the  arriyal  of  the  refinfoioanentfl,  deolined  the  chal- 
ksBge.  Cnsar,  flushed  with  Buooees,  aad  bidding  proud 
dtsfianoe  to  his  intimidated  foe»  oommenced  a  march  upon 
Dyrachium,  and,  hj  astcmishing  rapidity  of  movementi 
readied  the  walk  in  season  to  oat  <^  Pompejr's  entranoe  into 
its  gates.  Pompejr,  dms  baffled,  intrenched  himself  upon  a 
neighboring  hill,  whioh  commanded  a  small  bay,  where  hi 
I  could  safely  lie  at  anchcnr. 

There  was  now  but  little  probaUU^  of  the  speedy  tenni- 
I  of  dw  war.  The  two  generals  were  OMn  of  oonson^ 
mate  ability.  Each  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
eadi  hod  eommand  of  almost  inexhanstiblereeovoes.  Onaar's 
Irat  endeavor  now  wcs  tc^  blo<&ade  Pompey's  army  on  the 
enuDSDoe,  called  Ietr%  where  it  was  intrendied.  The  8tnig> 
ffe  of  miBtary  strategy  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  which  war  has  recorded.  As  Cnsar  reared  his 
ibrtifloationft  on  the  most  commanding  enunenees,  oonneodng 
them  an  togeAer  by  ramparts  and  ditdies,  Pompey  constmoted 
<q>poeii^  ramparts,  bound  together  by  ccmtinuoos  woito,  over 
a  space  of  fifteen  miles  in  drouit.  Theembattled  fortresses  of 
Pompey  amounted  to  twenty-four  hi  number.  Frequent  oon- 
fficts,  during  the  construction  of  these  defenses,  occurred 
between  the  hostile  umies.  Cosar's  blockading  fine  extended 
crer  dghteen  miles.  These  immense  works  required  an 
amount  of  labor  almost;  incrediMe,  labor  which,  if  apfmypri- 
ated  to  any  useful  object,  might  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind.  Both  armies  suflbred  much,  in  raiions 
ways,  during  this  extraordinary  warfive. 

Pomp.^-'s  m£iti>ry  roputaticm  was  seriously  damaged  l^ 
the  foot,  that,  declining  CsBsar^s  challenge  to  battle,  be  had 
allowed  himsdf  to  be  thus  cooped  up  by  his  adversary. 

^He  can  not,"  wrote  Dolabella  to  CScero,  ^escape  whh 
honor;  driven  as  he  has  been,  from  Italy,  deprived  of  J^Mon 
with  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  and  now  even  blockaded  is 
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his  oamp,  a  disgrace  which  scaroeiy  any  otho-  than  our 
mander  has  ever  endured.*' 

Want  and  famine  began  at  length  to  rdgn  within  Pompey^f 
fines,  and  he  resolved  to  break  from  his  confinement,  hewing  a 
path  through  the  semed  ranks  of  his  foes.  Having  selected 
his  point  and  carefully  matured  all  of  his  arrangements,  at  the 
earhest  dawn  of  day  he  made  the  assault,  striking  by  surprise, 
and  hewing  his  way  with  prodigious  slaughter,  through  the 
legions  which  were  hastOy  gathered  to  o|qK)se  him.  CsBsar, 
who  was  at  a  remote  part  of  his  lines,  hastened  with  three 
legicms  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  Pompey's  troops,  flushed 
with  victory,  ML  upon  Cadsar's  soldiers,  in  the  concision  of 
their  march,  and  Oassar  had  the  mortification  of  sedng  his 
troops  put  to  utter  rout.  The  flight  was  so  precipitate  and 
headlong,  notwithstanding  CsBsar's  most  vig<»rous  dfi>rts  to 
arrest  it,  that  Pompey,  apprdiensive  of  an  ambuscade,  checked 
the  pursuit.  This  victory  of  Pompey  rendered  it  necessary 
for  CsBsar  to  retreat  He  accordingly,  in  the  night,  sent  ofl^ 
under  a  strong  escort,  his  baggage,  his  sick  and  wounded,  and 
m  the  first  gray  of  the  morning,  followed  with  the  whole  body 
of  his  troops. 

Pompey  inmiediately  and  resolutely  commenced  pursuit. 
OfBsar,  however,  effected  his  retreat  with  but  little  loss,  and  in 
four  days  gained  some  intrenchments  which  he  had  previously 
occupied,  at  ApoUonia.  Resting  here  for  a  short  time  to 
refresh  his  weary  troops,  he  resumed  his  march,  directing  his 
steps  across  the  country  toward  Thessaly.  In  the  rich  plamt 
of  this  province,  Cnsar  found  abundance  for  his  troops.  The 
first  town  of  importance  whidi  he  encountered  upon  his  march, 
was  Gk>mphL  He  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  to<d[ 
the  place  by  storm.  MetropoUs,  the  next  city  they  reached, 
surrendered  at  once.  All  the  otiier  towns  of  Thessaly  then 
readily  yielded,  and  Cadsar  found  himself  in  tiie  midst  of  an 
epuleot  oountry,  covered  witii  waving  harvests.     Here,  om 
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the  jdainaof  Fharsalia,  he  eBtablished  himself,  awaiting  the 
armal  <^  Pompej,  and  preparing  for  a  dedsive  battle. 

Pompejr,  elated  with  the  victory  of  DTraohiam,  followed 
eageriy  after  CsBsar,  and  pitdied  his  oamp  in  the  &oe  of  Ms 
foe.  C»8ar  immediately  offered  battle,  bat  Pompey  tor  some 
days  deoUned,  keeping  his  troops  so  effeotnally  intrenohed,  that 
OsBsar  ooold  not  yentore  to  attaok  thenu  But  at  length,  both 
annies  iqqpeared,  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  upon  this  memoiv 
aUe  plain.  It  was  the  year  48  b.  c.  From  the  best  infdrma* 
lion  now  to  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  Pompey  had  forty-fire 
IhoQsand  infimtry,  and  seven  thousand  cavalry.  Cbsarhadbiit 
twenty-two  thoosand  in&ntry  and  one  thousand  cavalry. 
These  were  the  r^^olsr  armies.  On  both  sides  there  were  also 
BOTiKary  troops,  but  their  number  is  not  known.  The  Romans 
•OBsidflred  the  auxiliaries  as  of  very  little  importance. 

Hie  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  CsBsar,  and  his  soldiers 
nwhed  forward  to  the  cmset^  which  then  consbted  mainly  of  a 
hand  to  hand  fight.  The  action  so<m  became  general,  and 
MTventy-five  thousand  men  stmg^^  against  each  other,  with 
the  most  dunoniac  ftary,  for  hours.  But  at  length,  Pompey's 
ftaem  were  entirely  routed,  and  they  fled  in  indeaoribaUe 
eonfiision  firom  the  plain,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  the 
4ying  and  the  dead.  The  darkness  of  m^  alone  terminated 
the  pursuit  and  the  slaughter.  All  who  surraidered  were 
treated  with  great  humanity.  Pompey's  army  was  annihi- 
kted,  and  C»sar  was  so  thoroughly  the  victor,  that  no  further 
Ibe  r^nained  to  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  his  sway. 

Pompey,  with  a  few  followers,  fled  firom  the  &tal  field  of 
Pharsalia,  a  hopdess  fugitive.  For  a  time,  he  seemed  over* 
wbefaned  and  stunned  by  the  Uow,  perhaps  enduring  as  muoh 
mental  suffering  as  in  this  mortal  state  the  human  soul  has 
oipaoity  to  endura  In  disguise,  he  escaped  firom  the  field, 
aeocmipanied  by  about  thirty  horsemen.  Through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night,  he  rode  in  silence  and  anguish,  until  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  JSgean  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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PeneoB.  He  there  embarked  in  a  small  trading  vessel  wliioh 
chanced  to  be  passing,  and  crossed  over  to  Mitylene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  he  had  left  his 
wife  Cornelia  and  his  son  Sextos. 

The  domestic  character  of  Pompey  was  singularly  pore, 
and  this  interview  with  his  family  was  tender,  affectionate, 
and  sorrowM  in  the  extreme.  Cornelia  had  received  no 
tidings  from  her  husband  since  the  great  victory  of  Dyra- 
ohium,  of  which  she  had  heard  the  most  exaggerated  reports. 
The  appearance  of  her  husband  before  her,  a  fugitive  and 
woe-stricken,  caused  a  shock  she  was  poorly  prepared  to 
meet.  She  immediately  joined  him  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
they  were  detained  two  days  in  the  harbor  by  contrary  winds 
lliou^  the  Mityleneans  urged  him  to  come  on  shore  bboh 
receive  their  hospitality  and  testimonials  of  thdr  homage,  he 
firmly  and  magnanimously  declined,  saying,  ^'I  will  not  expose 
my  friends  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  by  availing 
myself  of  their  kindness.'' 

Conscious  that  his  power  had  vanished  forever,  and  that 
Us  ^n^eat  rival  was  now  sovermgn,  with  none  to  dispute  his 
Bway,  he  urged  all  to  submit,  assuring  them  that  they  would 
receive  no  treatment  from  C»sar  but  that  which  was  just  and 
magnanimous.  There  were  still  a  few  who  were  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  fidling  fortunes  of  Pompey.  Several  smaU 
vessels  joined  him,  and  they  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  seek  refiige  in  Syria.  They  attempted  to 
land  at  Rhodes,  but  the  people,  apprehensive  of  the  displeas- 
nre  of  CsBsar,  would  not  aDow  the  little  fleet  to  enter  their 
harbor.  Pompey,  deeply  chagrined,  continued  his  voyage, 
often  attempting  to  land,  but  as  often  meeting  with  a  repulse^ 
mitil  he  reached  the  coast  of  Cilicia. 

This  Asiatic  province  was  governed  by  Soipio,  the  &tfaei 
of  Cornelia,  and  Pompev  felt  confident  of  meeting  here  with 
hospitality  and  support  But  when  they  reached  Paphos,  od 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  they  wesre  informed  that  Antioch,  the 
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•qrital  <^  Syria,  had  deolared  for  Cnsar,  and  that  a  daorea 
had  beea  iisiiad,  that  none  of  the  fiigithres  of  Pompejr'a  party 
ihoold  be  permitted  to  land  upon  the  ooatt.  In  d^eotioo,  and 
afanoBt  m  deqpair,  Pompey  and  hia  firieoda,  m  the  dark  oalun 
of  the  galley,  held  a  deliberation  as  to  the  ooorae  next  to  be 
pmned.  It  was  at  length  deoided  to  seek  refiige  in  EgypC» 
The  yoQi^  king  Ptolemy  was  bot  a  boy,  bnt  his  fiuher  had 
been  {daoed  upon  the  throne  by  the  infloenoe  of  Pompey,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  son  wonld  not  be  inswMible  to  this 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  sorrowing  fngitives  again  raised  their  snAnrs  and 
sailed  for  Pelosinm,  near  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nila 
The  boy-kmg  was  then  waging  war  with  his  sister,  the 
MDOwned  Cleopatra,  who  was  eadeaFori^c  to  wrest  the 
evDwn  from  his  brow.  He  was  at  the  bead  of  Us  army  in 
the  vimnity  of  Pelusinm.  An  envoy  was  imraediateiy  dia- 
patebed  by  Pompey  to  his  oanqK  The  king  reorived  the 
CBFoy  with  the  ntmost  apparent  oordiality,  and  sent  a  press- 
ing iBYitatioB  tor  Pompey  to  repair  immediately  to  hia  head- 
^parters.  Bat  this  invitation  was  an  act  <^  the  blackest, 
ftieaohery.  The  king's  counoil  had  held  a  session  to  deliberate 
upon  the  matter.  They  decided  that  it  wonld  be  dangeroos 
to  reoove  Pompey,  lest  it  shonld  give  offense  to  the  all-powep> 
fol  Cbsar;  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  r^eot  him,  lest  by 
irme  sadden  taru  of  fortune  he  should  again  find  lumself  in 
p^wer.  They,  therefore,  counseled  that  he  should  be  invited 
to  the  camp,  and  then  murdered.  ^^Dead  dogs,**  said  the 
badmg  advocate  of  this  measure,  *Mo  no^  bite.** 

A  boat  was  sent  by  the  king  to  convey  Pompey  from  die  gaL 
ley  to  the  shore,  where  Ptolemy  had  repaired,  and  was  waiting 
in  person,  with  agroup  of  her  pnncipal  generals,  to  receive  bun. 
Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  king  were  in  the  boat. 
Among  these,  was  a  Roman  ceatarkm^  L.  Sepdmins,  then  in 
the  employ  of  Ptolemy,  but  who  had  formerly  served  under 
Ponqpey.    Pompey  entered  Uie  barge,  accompanied  by  a  few 
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of  his  frieDde,  and  immodiately  reoogdied  Sepflmhii)  ui4  •!• 
dressed  him  in  a  few  friendly  words,  to  which  Septimias  repKed 
merely  by  a  nod.  It  was  some  distance  from  the  galley  to  the 
shore,  and  the  melancholy  sublimity  of  the  occasion  was  Bodi, 
that  all  sat  in  silence.  At  length  the  boat  touched  llie  beach. 
Pompey  rose  from  his  seat,  and  as  he  was  hi  the  act  of  ste^ 
ping  on  shore,  Septimias  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  back.  Th« 
other  assassins  at  once  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords.  The 
heroio  man,  never  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  the  hour  of  his 
death,  uttered  not  a  cry,  and  attempted  no  resistance  or  de- 
fense, but  folding  his  mande  over  his  feoe,  received  in  silence 
the  blows  which  feQ  upon  him,  untO  he  tank  lifeless  upon  the 
sand. 

Ooraelia,  holding  her  little  son  Sextns  by  the  hand,  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  the  galley,  mixiously  following  her  husband 
with  her  eye,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  whole  soene.  As  he<* 
husband  fell,  she  uttered  a  shriek  of  anguish,  whidi  {neroed 
every  ear  in  the  gaUeys  and  along  the  shore.  The  murderers 
eut  off  the  head  of  Pompey  and  embalmed  it,  to  be  sent,  as  a 
present,  to  CsBsar,  leaving  the  headless  trunk  upon  the  beadi. 
As  soon  as  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  the  friends  of  Pompey, 
recovering  a  little  from  their  consternation,  broke  to  pieces  a 
boat  which  they  found  wrecked  upon  the  shore,  and  burning 
the  remains,  gathered  the  ashes  in  an  urn  to  be  transmitted  to 
Cornelia.  In  the  meantime,  the  little  fleet  which  had  con- 
veyed Pompey  to  Egypt,  put  to  sea,  taking  with  them  Cornelia, 
in  a  state  of  utter  distraction  and  despur.  The  Egyptians  at 
first  endeavored  to  intercept  them,  but  soon  relinquished  the 
pursuit,  and  the  fleet  reached  Tjrre  in  safety. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  men  of 
ancient  times.  Pompey,  as  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
was  fer  superior  to  his  party  in  elevation  of  character  and 
b  moral  worth.  Though  devoted  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
patridans,  and  hostile  to  popular  liberty,  he  was  a  man  of 
'^'it^grity,  rare  in  tiioae  days,— of  spotiess  purity  in  all  his  da> 
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mestio  relatioiiB,  virtues  then,  still  more  rare;  and  the  amiabllitj 
of  his  (diaracter  won  the  enthosiastio  attachment  of  all  who 
knew  him  best,  Thongh  by  no  means  equal  in  genius  to  his 
illustrious  rival,  he  developed  qualities  of  mind  and  ener^es  of 
action,  which  have  justly  entitled  him  to  the  designation,  which 
he  has  now  borne  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  bear 
tbroogfa  all  time,  of  Pompbt  thb  Gbbat. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

IHB  TRIUMPH  OF  OJESAiR  AHD  THE  FATE  OF  FOMFHT. 
Fbom  48  b.  a  to  44  b.  a 

tfUMMKor  or  O.MAB.— PinsuiT  or  Pomtbt.— Thi  EoTPfiAS  Wam^-^Omum  mmb  Oiat 

PATKA^— GaPTUBB   Or  PbABOS.^POPULABITT    or  CflBAB.— LOM   or  TBB    AUBAV* 

BUAif  LuEABT.— BBnr  Ooirruor  wm  tn  Knre  or  Poimifi— QirHAna  ibb 
Mutikt.'Cato^  Errosn  tx  AruoA.— Tkb  AnuoAX  Wab.— DsnuTAiroDBAni 
or  Soiria— SvioiDa  or  Oato.— -Tin  Spahibh  Wab.— Dbatb  or  Pompbt^  Boh.* 
OiMAB^t  RvnntN  to  Boms.— Hn  Tbiumpb.— Hm  ADifiiiwrBAtiTV  Mimw  amb 
Khibot.— Hd  Ohabaotbb.— Ohabaotbb  op  Ciobbo. 

fllHE  morning  after  the  batde  of  Pharsalia,  Ommu:  gased 
-^  sadly  upon  the  field,  covered  with  the  dead,  aad  ezdaimed, 
in  melancholy  tones,  ^  They  would  have  it  so.''  All  tbo  pria* 
oners  who  fell  into  his  hands  were  treated  with  that  clemency, 
-Hso  unosnal  in  those  days,  which  he  ever  manifested.  As  the 
strife  in  Greece  was  now  at  an  end,  Csasar  sent  back  most  of 
his  army  to  Bnmdnsimn,  and,  taking  with  him  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  Pompey.  He 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  foll9wed  down  with  his  horsanen, 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  For  a  long  time,  he  could  get  no 
tidings  of  the  fugitive.  At  loigth  he  heard  that  he  had  beea 
seen  in  Cyprus,  and  he  inferred  firom  that,  that  he  was  direct- 
fang  his  steps. toward  Egypt. 

He  inmiediately  collected  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys,  and  sailed 
for  Egypt,  landing  at  Alexandria.  Here  he  rec^ved  the 
tidings  of  Pompey's  death ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  head  of 
the  murdered  man  was  presented  to  him,  as  if  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  gift.  Cffisar  was  shocked  at  the  sight,  and  could 
not  refrain  firom  weeping,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  gory  remains 
rf  his  former  soD-inJaw,  fiiend,  and  companion-in-arms.    TIm 
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grief  of  Cfesar  was  unquestionably  rincere,  and  lie  was  ffled 
with  strong  indignation  against  the  mnrderers  of  Pompey. 
Ilrongh  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  manifested  great 
respect  for  his  memory.  There  is  now  at  Alexandria  a  column 
of  remarkable  architectural  beauty,  called  Pompey's  Pillar, 
which  tradition  says,  was  reared  by  Caesar,  a  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  his  unhappy  rival.  This  column,  which  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  is  formed  of  stone,  in  three  blocks,  the 
pedestal,  shaft,  and  capital.  It  is  even  to  the  present  day,  an 
object  of  world-wide  interest  and  admiration. 

The  death  of  Pompey  was  the  signal  for  the  dismember 
ment  of  aD  his  forces,  and  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
soldiers  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  throw 
down  thdr  arms,  for  they  .had  long  been,  in  heart,  in  sym* 
pathy  with  Ciesar.  Plebeian  soldiers,  fighting  the  batUea 
of  their  patrician  masters,  are  ever  half  consdous  that  they  are 
daves,  riveting  their  own  chains.  Even  multitudes  of  the 
patridans  hasted  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  CsBsar's  rising  sun 
CScero,  who  had  repaired  to  Dyrachium,  and  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  that  he  might  decide 
which  party  to  join,  promptiy  returned  to  Italy  to  be  early  in 
his  congratolatiottB  of  the  victor.  Pompey's  eldest  son  waa 
80  enraged  with  Cicero  for  this  apparently  unprincipled  desert 
lion,  that  he  would  hare  killed  him,  but  for  the  protection 
which  Cato  afforded  the  ^  willow  backed**  man,  who  was  at 
least  iUustrious  as  an  orator,  if  he  were  destitute  of  all  moral 
eourage  and  decision. 

Cato  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Pompey ;  with  a  small 
fleet  he  ibBowed  him  in  his  flight,  and  hearing  the  moumftal 
tidnigB  of  his  death,  took  Cornelia  and  Sextus  under  his  pro> 
lection  and  sailed  for  Africa,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organisation  of  a  force  to  renew  the  war  against  CsBsar.  For 
a  few  months,  there  were  ditturbances  in  various  parts  of  the 
extended  empire,  but  nothing  which  could  be  deemed  seriout 
oppomtion  to  Cfeear's  sway.    The  whole  tenor  of  his  policy 
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toward  flie  eHeoflkn  of  equal  rl^^  ftr  al.  Tth  i 
the  talisman  of  hb  power.  It  migfat  be  said  of  Rone  in  that 
daj,  as  Napoleon  sud  of  France,  ^  Que  )e  people  Fran^aia 
tenait  plos  k  F^galit^  qn'  k  la  hberte  f  The  J^rmch  peopb 
desire  equaUty  of  rights  rather  than  Ubertjf.  A  man  oaa 
eaoly  surrender  a  portion  of  hb  natural  liberty  for  the  promot 
tion  of  the  pnUio  good,  if  the  whole  commonity  make  the 
same  surrender.  But  when  a  burden  is  placed  vfoa  one  poiw 
tion  of  the  people,  from  which  another  portion  is  exempted, 
there  must  always  be  an  irrepressible  ocmfliot. 

Dictatorial  power  was  now  agam  conferred  npoQ  Cbsar, 
who  had  not  as  yet  returned  from  E^;ypt,  whidi  be  was  to 
hold  until  tranquOtity  should  be  restored.  AntoniaSi  or  Mark 
Antony,  as  history  and  tragedy  have  embalmed  Ua  wane,  aa 
OsBsar's  master  of  horse,  waa  intrusted  with  the  r^geoay  al 
Rome.  He  is  described  as  a  man  whose  proflifgaoj  of  ehai^ 
aoter  was  only  equaled  by  his  energy.  Indeed,  Christian 
morality  seems  t4  have  been  unknown  in  those  days.  The 
best  of  men  were  gniky  of  acts  which  would  now  consign 
thdr  names  to  in&my.  Even  Pompey,  wboae  vutnea  are  so 
highly  lauded,  and  who,  in  purity  of  character,  waa  rastiy  in 
advance  of  lus  times,  from  motives  of  ambition,  discarded  hia 
wife,  Antistia,  and  robbed  anothw  man  of  his  wifi^  JSmilia. 
This  was  contrary  to  written  law  and  to  all  the  inatincts  ci 
the  human  heart.  But  these  distinguished  men  generally  had 
no  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  eat^diency  was  theur  oidy  rule 
of  action— expediency  embracing  the  range  <^  this  brief  life 
only.  Paul,  in  his  epfetle  to  the  Romans,  has  given  a  tmthftd 
and  graphic  account  of  the  condition  of  Rome  at  this  day.    - 

Honors  and  power  were  now  showered  thickly  iqwc 
OiBsar.  A  popular  vote  conferred  upon  him  the  consulship 
for  five  years,  and  the  office  of  tribune  for  lifo.  This  waa  an 
office  appomted  expressly  for  the  protecti<m  of  the  Roman 
plebetans  against  the  encroachments  of  the  patnciana.  The 
disposition  ci  Cicero  to  be  in  popular  &vor,  now  tliat  the 
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popubir  party  were  in  the  sapremaoy,  is  indicated  by  tbe  fact 
that  hiB  son-in-law,  Dolabella,  obtained  an  election  as  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  immediately  proposed  the 
in&moQB  and  radical  democratic  measure  for  a  genend  aboli- 
tion of  debts,  and  for  exempting  all  tenants  from  rents,  for  a 
space  of  one  year.  But  here  again  we  see  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  The  Roman  conqaeror 
was  as  hostile  to  mob  violence  as  he  was  to  aristocratic 
QBorpation.  And  when  the  mob  rallied  on  the  pavements,  in 
advocacy  of  the  infiunons  measures  proposed  by  Dolabella, 
the  troops  of  Onsar  swept  the  streets,  with  gleaming  swords 
and  dattering  hooft,  ^^  quelling  the  insurgent  sections,"  and 
right  hmidred  of  the  rioters  were  slain. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  C»sar  issued  a 
|Nnodamati<m  to  his  army,  urging  every  soldier  to  saioe  at 
least  one  of  the  enemy.  The  instinctive  generosity  and  tact 
whidi  inqnred  this  Hingalar  order,  are  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  dwsree  immediately  enkindled  emotions  of  human- 
ity in  every  heart ;  and  mercy,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiers, 
took  the  place  of  the  passions  of  war.  Though  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  Pompey's  troops  were  shun  upon  the  field  of  Phar- 
salia, the  slaughter  would  have  been  vastly  greater  but  for 
this  decree,  which  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-four  thousand, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  These  men,  thus  saved,  were 
easily  incorporated  as  friends  and  brothers  into  the  legions 
of  Cttsar. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  were  struggling  in  Egypt  for  the  crown.  Cflosar, 
aocm  after  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  was  joined  by  quite  a 
finrmidaUe  fleet  and  army.  Both  of  the  contestants  for  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs  iqoplied  to  him  for  support.  AC 
Egypt  was  rent  by  the  strife,  and  anarchy  distracted  the 
^eabsL  The  Egyptian  government  owed  Rome  a  debt  which 
Csasar  now  needed,  but  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
Qot  be  paid.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  settle  the  strife,  and 
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reduce  die  tarbtdeot  tdogdom  to  order.  Plolenqr  i 
to  reset  his  arbitration.  C9eopatra,  yoimg,  bea«tMiIf  and 
seosnal^  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  her  duums  in  briUng 
die  vdnptuouB,  eel^oonstitated  arbhrator  to  oipoww  her 
canse.  Bat  Ptolemy  had  bo  anrroonded  Gnsar'a  head-qnar- 
tersi  that  Cleopatm  ooold  not  obtain  accen  to  Iwn  wkbont 
hicarring  great  danger  of  being  taken  capdve.  Witii  wnoum'a 
tact,  as  the  story  now  is  told,  she  aooompliBbed  hfot  porpoes 
by  befaig  roOed  iq»  in  a  bale  of  carpeting,  and  dias  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  dutmgh  die 
Csesar,  who  was  delighted  with  the  stratagem  and  \ 
by  her  beauty,  eageiiy  accepted  the  surreoder  of  hfOt  person. 
Her  dbgraceftil  situation  in  bk  oamp,  as  his  aJuaowledged 
and  guilty  ftvorite,  stung  afanost  to  madness  dm  pride  of 
Ptolemy,  and  with  indignadon,  he  njeoted  Csssr^i  decree^ 
that  Oleopatra  and  Ptolemy  should  share  Ihe  dirone  togedier. 

Woman^s  giuHy  love  bound  Canar  as  by  a  spsU.  The 
Egyptians  rallied  around  Ptolemy,  and  die  war,  called  in  liis* 
tory  the  Alexandrine  war,  raged  with  increasing  violence. 
OsBsar  found  it  necessaiy  to  summon  new  legions  from  Italy, 
and  the  conflict  was  so  severe  uid  protracted,  tiiat  Obsar,  in 
the  commentaries  generaDy  attributed  to  his  pen,  Ims  minutely 
detailed  its  events. 

Opponte  the  jxyrt  of  Alexandria,  there  was  an  isiaad  called 
Pharos,  which  created  the  harbor  of  that  renowned  seaport. 
It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  causeway  nine  hundred 
paces  in  length,  and  by  a  bridge.  Upon  this  island  there  was 
reared  a  light-house,  also  called  Pharos,  wliidi  is  reported  to 
have  been  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  said  diat  the 
brilliant  light,  ever  Ua^g  from  dus  enormous  sommit,  coidd 
be  seen  over  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  ibr  a  ffistmice  of 
over  one  hundred  miles.  The  tower  was  buih  in  sncoesnve 
stories,  each  ornamented  with  balustrades,  ganeriea.  and  col- 
umns, and  from  its  eminent  utility  and  gcrgeous  ar<4iitecture,  it 
-■as  renowned  tliroughout  the  then  known  wcrld.    *^Far  and 
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wifc  ofer  tfie  stormy  wstem  of  the  Hediternaeftn  tUs  ine^^ 
g^wed,  inyiting  aad  gcdding  the  mariners  in ;  and  both  its 
welcome  and  lie  guidance  were  donUy  prised  in  these  aneient 
dqrsy  when  there  was  neither  eooqiaas  Bor  sextant  npoo  which 
they  eoold  rely.** 

CSnsar,  after  a  bloodr  strife,  took  possession  of  Jiis  isfamd 
and  the  renown  of  the  exploit  q>read  as  wonld  now  the  tidings 
efOeeaptare  of  Gibraltar.  In  aH  these  conflids^  Onsar  won 
the  confidence  and  the  aflfootioa  of  his  soldiers  bj  his  readiness 
in  sharing  their  toils  and  dangers.  In  the  honr  of  battle  he 
was  ever  fonnd  in  the  post  of  die  greatest  dangsr  and  the 
hardest  conffict.  It  was  also  evident  that  Gnsar,  new  love* 
faispired,  oonrted  the  admiratioa  of  Ofeopam  by  Us  eUvabio 
daring  hi  her  behalfl  In  the  course  of  the  slniggle  fer  the 
poseestdoB  of  lUs  idand,  Onsar  was  la  a  boat  which,  in  the 
conftunon  cS  the  figbt,  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  m  me- 
nentary  danger  of  sfaildng.  He  leaped  into  the  ssa  and  swam 
to  a  ship  at  some  <Bstance»  holding  above  his  head  in  his  left 
hand  some  important  papers  which  he  had,  and  drawmg  aft«r 
him  Us  mantle  of  imperial  pmplc^  wUeh  he  held  by  a  comer, 
between  his  teeth* 

A 

It  was  daring  this  war  tint  b  laige  portion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  Hbrary  was  destroyed,  a  disaster  so  irrsparsbie  to  the 
worid,  that  by  sdidars  it  wfn  never  cease  to  be  deplored.  The 
kings  of  Egypt,  many  of  whom  were  renowned  as  the  moniS- 
cient  patrons  of  learnii^,  had  made  a  vast  coUectioB  of  books 
or  manoscriptB,  then  inscribed  on  parchment  rolls.  Hie  nom- 
ber  of  these  y<4nmes  amomited  to  seven  Inmdred  thousand. 
When  we  remember  that  these  rolls  were  all  written  by  hand, 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  richly  ornamented,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one 
can  with  difficulty  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  loss.  In 
(hot,  the  Alexandrian  library  was  the  depository  of  the  whole 
body  of  ancient  fiterature. 

OBsar,  hi  the  heat  of  battle^  set  fire  to  soom  VgyptiaB 


galleya,  which  wwe  near  the  shore.  Hie  flameB,  driven  by  the 
wind,  spread  to  some  buildings  which  were  on  the  quay,  and 
then  extended  until  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  library 
bnildinga  was  wrapped  in  the  destmotive  oonflagratioiL  It  is 
mainly  in  oonsequeoee  of  this  loss  that  fragments  only  of 
ancient  history  have  descended  to  our  times.  Caesar  at  length 
brought  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  placed  his  paramour 
Cleopatra  upon  tho  throne,  in  coqjunction  with  hor  younger 
brother,  a  boy  deven  years  of  age;  Ptolemy  having  perished 
during  the  war.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  attempt* 
tag  to  swim  the  stream  to  escape  from  an  awM  d^eat.  CsBsar 
returned  to  Rome.  Cleopatra  soon  p<Msoned  her  young 
brother,  that  she  mi^t  reign  untrammeled,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  mn  and  misery,  to  which  we  shall  b^eafter  refer,  she 
finally  committed  smcide  by  exposing  her  arm  to  the  bite  of 
an  asp. 

Csdsar  returned  to  Italy  by  land,  passing  through  Syria,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  all  the  petty  princes  on  his  route.  The 
long  of  Pontus  attempted  to  oppose  him.  Caesar  crushed  bin 
with  one  blow,  and  reported  the  battle  in  the  fiimous  words, 
*^  Veniyindiy  vici^  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  Caesar  had  but 
just  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  preparing  for  a  campaign  in 
Africa,  where  Cato  was  oideavoring  to  maintain  the  banners  of 
revolt  against  his  sway,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  Caesar's 
army,  which  was  rendezvoused  in  Campania.  In  a  tumultuous 
array,  which  spread  consternation  throughout  the  c^>ital,  they 
approached  its  walls.  Caesar  threw  open  the  gates  for  their 
admission,  and  met  them  in  the  Campus  Martius,  demanding 
why  they  had  left  thdr  quarters,  and  what  were  their  com* 
pfamts.  They  demanded  release  from  ftuther  military  ser- 
vice, upon  the  claim  that  the  term  of  their  engagements  had 
expired. 

Caesar  promptly  replied  that  thdr  comjdaints  were  reason- 
able and  their  demands  just.,  assuring  them  that  they  should 
fanmediateLy  receive  their  discharge,  and  the  grants  of  land 
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had  fonMrij  been  promised  IliaiL  Hie  aoUien  were 
unprepared  Sx  this  treatment,  and  finding  tbat  Cawat 
was  perfectly  ready  to  dispense  with  their  servioes»  thegrb^gan 
to  hesitate  and  to  express  a  wish  to  remain.  Cbsar  anuro- 
dated  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  while  expressing 
deep  grief  that  his  fiithM  soldiers  ahonU  wish  tolsayoys 
aarvioe^  pernsted  in  giving  them  their  discharge. 

The  tide  was  now  tamed,  and  with  ML  flow  rushed  in  the 
edier  firecticm.  So  mgent  were  the  soldiers  in  their  entreaties 
to  be  retsined,  that  he  at  length  consented  to  receive  them  si, 
excqiting  the  tenth  legion,  wbidk  had  been  his  &vorite  corps. 
He  declared  that  he  coald  never  again  receive  them  hito  his 
service^  Bat  even  this  legioa,  in  the  fervor  of  its  aeal,  per* 
sisted  in  fbOowfaig  hnn  withoot  his  orders,  hopmg,  in  the  field 
ef  bsdde,  to  perfonn  ftats  of  heroism  which  shookl  secara 
ikmr  forgiveness.  Thej  were  finally  received  to  Inror,  bat 
the  legion  itself  was  disbanded,  and  its  members  wave  ineoi^ 
porated  in  other  divid<»s  of  the  army. 

With  his  aatlMmty  over  his  troops  thns  eflectoaBy  aeeared, 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Africa.  Bis  fleet  touched  aft 
LDybttum,  on  the  eastern  extremity  <^  SloDy,  on  the  seventeentfi 
cfDeoember.  At  this  point,  he  had  assembled  a  fiMWof  about 
thirty  thousand  inflmtry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Withdwse 
he  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  on  the  Afirican  coast,  at  Hadra* 
metum,  near  ancient  Carthage,  on  the  thirtieth  or  December, 
fii  crossmg  firom  Sicily  to  the  Aflrican  shores  a  djarance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  atooBi 
so  that  Cfldsar  landed,  at  first,  with  but  three  thousand  men. 
Hadrumetum  was  so  strongly  fiortified  by  Cato  and  the  adv(^ 
eates  of  his  cause,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attack  it  with  so^ 
smaD  a  force;  Onsar  tfaerefin«  marched  ahmg  the  shore  fiir 
anma  distancwt  wntfl  htt  fimnd  a  atr^^g  pwitt9f>i  ^»**^'*^  h^  t^^i^f 
dp  an  irtrenched  camp  and  waited  tat  mUUkmti 
Bents. 

The  opposition  in  Aflrioa  was  found  to  be  ^pnte  i 
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A  large  army  had  been  organized,  and  a  fleet  had  beea  col' 

lected,  suffidently  strong  to  cause  great  annoyance  to  0»8ar. 
Cato  and  Sdpio  were  at  the  head  of  these  forces,  but  they 
were  both  consdoos  that  notwithstanding  their  vast  numerical 
superiority,  they  were  but  poorly  prepared  to  encounter  the 
ireteran  legions  of  C»sar,  sustained  as  Cesar  was,  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  popular  mind.  TTtica  was  at  that  tkne  the 
principal  city  of  Africa.  It  was  situated  on  the  coast  but  a 
few  nules  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Cato  had  constituted 
this  city  the  chief  rendesvous  for  his  army,  and  the  magarine 
for  his  materials  of  war. 

Immediately  upon  CaBsar's  landing,  the  populace  began  to 
flock  to  his  camp.  Bogud,  an  African  prince,  and  £Ktiua,  a 
Roman  general,  then  in  exile,  eagerly  joined  Cnsar,  bringing 
with  them  disdplined  tro<^  and  military  stores.  The  dis- 
persed ships  also,  rapidly  arrived  with  their  detachments,  and 
CsBsar  ^oon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  assume  offensive 
operations  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  success.  Eariy  in 
April  he  emerged  from  his  ramparts,  and  commenced  hb 
march.  Sdpio  was  strongly  intraiched  at  Thapsus.  A  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought,  a  second  Pharsalia,  in  which  the  defiaat 
of  the  foe  was  speedy,  sanguinary,  and  entire.  The  slaughter 
was  awftd,  for  Csesar's  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  Africans, 
had  no  mercy,  and  notwithstanding  Caesar's  utmost  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  glutted  themselves  with  blood.  Sdpio  esci^>ed 
by  sea,  from  the  wreck  of  his  army,  knowing  not  where  to  go 
to  seek  an  asylum.  But  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar's  ships, 
and  finding  escape  hopeless,  killed  himself  to  avoid  the  humil- 
iation of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  The  battle  ol 
.  Thapsus  was  fought  in  the  year  46  b.  c. 

The  tidings  of  this  battle  spread  rapidly,  fkr  and  wide, 
increasing  the  conviction  that  Caesar  was  invincible.  A  few 
of  the  cavaliy,  fugitives  from  the  scene  of  the  carnage,  carried 
the  intelligence  to  Utica,  where  Cato  was  in  command.  Thia 
kDustaious  advocate  of  patridan  privilege,  with  spirit  unbroken 
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hr  Ae  dtaMtar,  eadesrored  to  nlljr  bis  dej^tibbi  ftraes  i» 
aontiiiiie  the  oonflkt  But  findmg  iB  Us  dBxtm  m  Taaa,  and 
tiist  a  paaio,  wliioli  no  hmum  power  ooold  Aeck^  pervaded 
kk  anny,  he  gaire  them  all  permiMka  to  depart  and  ommdl 
iheii  owD  eafety; 

The  shipa  fai  the  haiinr  were  soon  crowded  wilh  the  fagi- 
Ihrea  Oato  manlfeeted  mneli  intereet  in  aeeiog  ail  on  boavi 
and  safdy  oat  of  the  harbor.  He  then  made  snoli  epen  pve- 
paratioii  Ibr  the  eomnnaHinn  of  soiddei  ae  to  indiiee  Ua  acm, 
with  tears,  to  entreat  tliat  hk  ftther  wonld  five  isr  hia  vaka. 
But  Oato  was  too  prond  to  be  the  recipient  oT  that  partion 
and  those  finrors  whioh  lie  knew  Casar  woidd  lavish  apon 
hfaiL  He  retfared  to  his  apartment,  eahnly  read,  §ot  a  time^ 
Flato*a  Dialogues,  and  then  phmged  his  sword  into  Us  side 
The  servants  beard  Urn  fiA  i^on  the  floor,  and  tnihiag  to  Ma 
room,  finmd  Um  insenmble.  They  bonnd  op  tin  woond, 
endeavoring  to  restore  him  to  life.  Reviving  for  a  memento 
he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and  Mood  agaki  gashed  forlk,  and 
he  instantly  expired. 

Saoh  was  the  mdanohoty  end  of  Oato.  He  was  the  finnt 
earnest,  dedsive  advocate  of  patrician  snprenaoy,  and  the 
onrelentiDg  foe  of  popular  eneroaohnient  i^kmi  aristoetalie 
nsarpation.  He  was  sternly  oprigbt,  inileziUe  in  his  ideas  of 
jostioe,  humane  aeoorAng  to  the  measare  of  those  days,  bat 
hangfaty,  often  coarse,  and  so  selfish  as  to  take  cowardly  refiigs 
for  himself  in  saioide,  leaving  his  fomily  to  straggle  alone  ia 
Che  encoonter  with  lifi's  storms*    It  has  been  well  remarked: 

^^The  obaraoter  of  Cato,  and  the  droomstanoes  onder 
which  his  saicide  was  coaunitted  makes  it,  on  the  whole,  the 
VMSt  conqncooos  act  of  saieide  whidi  history  records;  and 
the  events  which  foBowed  show,  in  an  eqoally  oonspicoooa 
manner,  the  extreme  foUy  of  the  deed.  In  respect  to  its  wick- 
ednesS)  Oato,  not  having  had  the  light  of  Christianity  before 
hfan,  ia  to  be  leniendy  judged.  As  to  the  folly  of  the  deed, 
r«  hob  to  be  held  strictly  aoooantaUe.    IfbehadKved 
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and  yielded  to  the  ocmqneitr,  as  be  ni^;fat  hare  done,  graor 
ftilly  and  without  dishonor,  sinoe  all  his  means  of  resistance 
were  exhausted,  CsBsar  would  have  treated  him  with  gener- 
osity and  respeot)  and  would  have  taken  him  to  Rome ;  as, 
within  a  year  or  two  of  this  time  Caesar  himself  was  no  more, 
Cato's  vast  influence  and  power  might  have  been,  and  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been,  called  most  effectually  into  action 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.'* 

When  CsBsar  heard  of  the  event,  he  said,  ^  I  grudge  thee 
thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged  me  the  honor  of  sparing 
thy  fife/'  In  tJiose  days  of  darkness  and  crime,  Cato,  iMxt  to 
Pompey,  was  the  purest  man  of  the  patrician  party.  Hence 
his  name,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  been  a  fiivorite  theme 
of  panegyric.  Ctdsar  advanced  to  Utioa,  treating  aD  his  foes, 
who  remained  there,  witJi  his  characteristic  demenoy.  The 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
l^ced  under  the  government  of  the  renowned  historian 
Sallust  The  war  in  Africa  being  thus  t^minated,  CiBsar 
embarked  for  Rome,  and  reached  the  imperial  city,  after  • 
tedious  voyage,  about  the  end  of  May. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sons  of  Pompey  had  rq^aired  to 
Spain,  and  tiirough  die  influence  of  their  name,  and  their 
fother's  celebrity,  had  organized  there  the  partisans  of  patri- 
cian rule  in  opposition  to  the  sway  of  Cassar.  To  quell  this 
disturbance,  CsBsar  embarked  for  Spain.  He  took  but  few 
troops  with  him,  for  he  was  confident  that  he  would  find  enough 
there  ready  to  espouse  the  popular  cause.  The  conflict  was 
very  short,  and,  as  usual,  was  decided  in  Cesar's  fevor.  In  a 
decisive  battle,  Cn.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Oreat, 
escaped  bleeding  from  the  field,  where  he  had  seen  his  whole 
army  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed.  In  his  flight,  he  sought  refoge 
in  a  wild  glen  of  the  mountains.  He  was  pursued,  found  in  a 
eave,  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  and  sufibring,  and  hie 
tKpU>n  merdleesly  out  off  his  head  and  sent  it  a  trophy  to 
Onsar.    The  younger  son,  Sextns,  fled  to  the  fastaeaset  of  the 
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ffreaeeR^  where  he  was  left,  a  hdpless  fhgitive,  nnmoleBtecL 
Cbsar  retained  to  Italy,  the  undispoted  sovereigQ  of  the 
Romim  world. 

The  triumphs  wludi  CiBsar  now  oelebrated  in  the  impmal 
eapital,  in  commemoration  of  his  victories,  were  such  as  Rome 
had  nerer  witnessed  before.  There  w&e  four  celebrations,  in 
honor  of  each  of  his  four  great  campaigns  in  Egypt,  Aria 
Minor,  Africa,  and  Spain.  These  celebrations  occupied  each 
<Hie  day,  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  days.  In  the 
ferst  triumph  an  accident  happened  to  CsBsar's  chariot,  which 
detained  die  procession,  so  that  it  was  dark  before  the  pro- 
fession had  completed  its  route.  But  this  event  added  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene,  for  forty  elephants  of  die  train  were 
employed  as  torch-bearars,  each  sagamous  animal  hdding  a 
flaming  flambeau  in  his  trunk,  and  waving  it  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  StiD,  Ctesar  regarded  the  accident  as  ominous 
fif  evil,  and,  to  appease  the  imagined  anger  of  the  gods,  he 
crawled  up  the  steps  of  the  eapttal  upon  his  knees;  and  it  is 
Imported  that  he  ever  afterward,  whenever  he  enta^ed  a  car- 
riage, repeated  over  three  times  a  form  of  words  as  a  charm 
or  a  prayer,  to  secure  a  prosperous  journey. 

In  the  second  triumph,  Arrinoe,  a  yoimger  sister  of  Cleo- 
patra, appeared  in  the  Egyptian  proceerion  which  graced  the 
occarion.  To  Ciesar  Cleopatra  was  faidebted  for  her  throne, 
and  probaUy  her  rister  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  recogniti<m  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  thus  rested  upon  her.  In  the 
third  triumph,  which  celebrated  the  reduction  of  Asia  liDnor, 
abanuOT  was  unftiried,  inscribed  with  the  ftmous  words, 
'^Yeni,  vidi,  vid.**  The  splendor  of  the  pageant  dasded  aD 
eyes  and  intoxicated  all  minds ;  and  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  milEom. 
of  ddhrs,  was  dqM>sited  by  Caosar  in  the  treasury,  as  the 
flruits  cf  these  conquests,  few  were  disposed  to  reflect  upon 
the  misery  caused  by  ccMifiscated  estates  and  plundered  prov 
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Hie  popularity  of  Cmaar  was  now  mibonnded*  He  eBtab* 
Ifahed  the  most  magnifioent  speotaotes  for  the  entertaiiimeat 
€f  the  people  of  Rome.  Meat,  com,  and  money  were  distrib* 
irted  to  the  poor.  A  feast  was  provided  fcnr  them,  twen^-two 
tboiiBand  tables  being  spread.  It  gives  one  a  deplorable  idea 
€f  the  condition  of  Rome  at  this  time,  to  be  informed  that 
there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  need* 
ing  to  be  fed  at  the  pnUio  expense.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  credit  the  aoconnts,  seemingly  antbentiOi  wliioh  have 
descended  to  us  respecting  the  q>Iendor  of  these  gifts  and 
displays.  It  is  said  that  to  each  of  his  common  soldiers,  he 
gave  a  sum  amounting  to  over  eight  hundred  doUars;  to  the 
eentorions  dxteen  hundred  dollars;  to  the  militacy  tribunes 
liiroe  thousand  two  hundred*  Each  man  of  the  cavalry  re> 
eeived  nearly  one  thousand  dollars.  Hie  palririans  com- 
lihined  that  he  was  pampering  the  populace  wifli  i^ectacles 
and  gold,  while  he  was  robbii^  the  opulent  and  the  noble. 

Dramatic  entertainments  were  estabUshed  in  diflSarent 
qoarters  of  the  city,  and  were  performed  in  various  lan- 
guages, for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  firom  aD  parts 
of  the  then  known  world.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even 
then,  and  surely  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  the  profession  of  a 
play-actor  was  deemed  in&mous,  and  any  patrician  who 
iqypeared  up<m  the  stage  forfmted  his  rank.  The  games  of 
the  circus,  gladiatorial  cOTibats,  and  mock  sea-fights  were 
then  popular  above  all  other  shows.  At  one  time^  there 
appeared  in  the  gladiatorial  arena  twenty  dephants,  thirty 
horsemen,  and  five  hundred  soldiers  on  eadi  side^  to  contend 
in  mortal  combat. 

For  the  display  of  a  naval  battle,  an  immense  lake  was  dug 
near  the  Tiber,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  two  fleets  of  gal* 
leys,  with  two  thousand  rowers,  and  one  thousand  fitting 
men  on  each  side.  For  the  amusement  of  the  people  they 
met,  not  in  sham  fight,  but  in  all  the  sanguinary  horrors  of 
real  war.    Vast  numberc  were  killed,  and  the  waters  of  the 
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like  were  crimsoned  with  their  blood.  Snob  was  Rome.  The 
world  has  sorely  made  advances  sinoe  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  this  horrid  naval  battle,  the  unhappy  captives  of  Csssar 
were  compeUed  to  fight  each  other,  the  Egyptians  being 
arrayed  against  the  Tyrians.  The  gladiatorial  fights  were 
eoarcely  less  cmd  and  bloody.  To  protect  the  spectators  from 
the  snn,  silken  awnings  were  spread  over  the  whole  forom  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  Via  Sacra.  These  entatainments 
were  so  accordant  with  the  barbaric  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
tfmes,  and  so  attractive  as  to  draw  such  mnltitades  to  R<Mne, 
that  aD  the  principal  streets,  and  the  fidds  ontside  of  the  city, 
were  lined  with  boodis  for  their  accommodation.  For  some 
eaose,  not  explained,  homan  sacrifices  were  deemed  essential 
to  the  completion  of  these  ftsdvities,  and  two  men  were  the 
victims  of  these  revolting  rites. 

Onsar's  poww  seemed  now  consolidated  beyond  aD  ftar 
of  reverse.  The  senate,  amidst  other  honors  which  they  lav- 
idied  np<m  him  in  the  greatest  profosion,  had  i4>pointed  him 
fictator  for  ten  years.  His  statae  was  raised  on  a  globe  in 
the  capital,  opposite  die  statae  of  Jupiter,  and  on  it  were 
inscribed  the  words,  ^He  is  a  demigod."  His  popularity  was 
such,  and  his  confidence  in  the  affection  of  the  people  so  un- 
bounded,  that  he  did  not  even  retain  about  his  person  a  body 
guard.  In  exfJoring  the  records  of  these  days,  one  is  stron^y 
impressed  with  the  semblance  between  Oaesar  and  Napoleon ; 
though  Napoleon,  living  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  disjdayed 
a  diaracter  of  much  greater  moral  worth.  We  have  before 
mentioned  that  the  estates  of  Pompey  were  confiscated.  Marc 
Antony,  whom  Osssar  had  left  in  command  of  Rome,  and 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Italy  during  his  absence, 
purchased  these  estates  at  anction  of  the  govemmrat,  and 
relying  upon  O^sar's  partiality,  was  not  disposed  to  pay  for 
dMOOL    But  Onoar  hMisted  indignantly  <m  the  payment  bdng 
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mftde.  Antony  mm  a  diflsolttte,  extrayagant  van,  alwqni 
involved  in  peooniary  embarraaBments. 

The  triumph  of  Ctesar  was  a  Agaal  triiimph  of  the  intellee* 
toal  and  moneyed  elaasea  over  the  aristooraoy  of  birlL  Merit 
was  now  the  passport  to  offioe^  &r  more  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  Rome.  It  was,  however,  a  decided  additioo 
'/>  CsBsar's  poww  that  he  was  himself  of  snob  innttrioos  lia- 
eage  as  to  anthorijBe  him  to  take  his  stand  at  the  bead  of  the 
proudest  of  Roman  patricians.  The  kws  whieh  Cbsar  enae^ 
ed  are  generally  admitted  to  have  been  wise  and  liberal,  aad 
intended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  enqm.  Beoig 
striody  temperate  in  his  own  habits  <^  eatii^  and  drinking,  he 
attempted  to  enforoe  somptoary  laws,  whidi  ezperienoe  Ims 
proved  to  be  inexpedient.  He  extended  greatly  the  rights  of 
Roman  oitiaenship,  and  was  intending  to  oonftr  tiioaa  rij^ 
apon  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  Alps.  Several  persons  of 
distmginshed  merit  were  ennobled ;  others  were  piaoed  in  the 
senate;  and  aD  i^ysicians,  as  well  as  other  profmsors  id  the 
liberal  arts  and  seienoes,  resident  at  Rome,  were  adaritled  to 
the  rights  of  oitiaenship. 

These  measmres  were  very  influential  in  breaking  down  ikib 
rigor  of  aristooratio  oaste,  of  uniting  the  distant  provisoes  ki 
cfeser  ties,  and  in  giving  more  unity  to  the  nation*  Neariy  aD 
the  sofl  of  Italy  was  cultivated  by  slaves.  To  enoourage  fiee 
labor,  and  to  retieve  the  capital  of  a  vast  population  of  ignc>> 
rant  and  beggared  people,  he  ocmferred  fiums,  in  the  provinoes, 
npcm  more  than  eighty  thousand  of  the  citizens  .if  Rome,  thus 
adding  also,  to  the  population  and  the  power  of  regions  which 
had  been  desolated  by  war.  Carthage  and  Corinth,  which 
had  bothH[)een  destroyed  in  the  same  year,  one  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Cfosar,  were  by  his  encouragement  rebnilt, 
and  again  attained  a  very  considerable  degree  of  wealth  and 
importance.  It  seemed  to  be  a  special  objeet  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  enoourage  free  labor.  Citiaena  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty  were  not  aDowed  to  be  absent  from  their 
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I  for  more  than  three  years  at  a  time;  and  all  graziers  and 
•hq>herd8,  on  a  large  scale,  were  required  to  employ  freemen 
to  the  amoimt  of  at  least  one  third  of  their  laborers. 

The  grasp  of  Caesar's  mind  is,  perhaps,  in  nothing  more 
oonspionons  than  in  his  reform  of  the  calendar.  Until  his  day, 
tfie  division  of  time  was  so  imperfect,  the  year  consisting  of 
bat  three  hmidred  and  sixty  days,  that  the  months  were  moT* 
ing  continaally  along  the  year,  the  smnmer  months  passing 
into  the  winter,  and  the  winter  into  the  smnmer.  The  yeraal 
equinox  was  already  two  months  later  than  it  should  be.  To 
leotify  this  irregolarity,  C»sar  invited  the  celebrated  Greek 
astronomer  Sosigenes  to  Rome,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Marcns  Fabins,  by  accurate  calculations,  so  arranged  the  nys- 
tem  of  months,  that  the  real  and  nominal  time  might  agree 
widi  each  oth^.  The  year  was  divided  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  for  three  years,  adding  one  day  <m  the 
fourth  year.  This  division  was  called  the  Julian  cal^idar,  and 
Iboa^  not  perfectly  accurate,  was  so  nearly  so  that  it  contin- 
ued  undianged  for  sixte^  centuries.  In  the  year  1582,  P<q>e 
Or^ory  XHI.  made  the  sUght  alteration  called  the  diange 
from  Old  Style  to  New  Style,  which  was  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1752.  By  this  change,  called  the  Gregor- 
ian calendar,  ten  days  were  dropped  after  the  fourth  of  Octo* 
ber,  and  what  would  have  been  the  fifth  was  called  the  fift^eenth. 
It  will  now  require  three  thousand  years  before  the  error  wiD 
again  amount  to  a  single  day. 

The  honors  now  lavished  up<m  CsBsar  were  more  than  frail 
human  nature  could  well  bear.  The  senate  declared  him  to  be 
the  ^  filths  of  hiB  country,"  and  voted  that  the  title  ^^  Impera 
tor**  diould  be  affixed  to  his  name.  The  month  in  which  he 
was  bom,  which  had  been  called  Quintilis,  was  now  named,  in 
honor  of  him,  Julius,  or  July.  A  guard  of  soiators,  and  of 
dftiiens  of  the  equestrian  rank  was  appointed  for  his  proteo- 
IkMi,  and  the  whole  smate,  in  a  body,  waited  upon  hun  as  a 
eomnuttee  to  communicate  the  decrees  which  had  been  paoeei 
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in  his  honor.  Never  was  a  mind  more  aotfve  in  origiasSiBg 
and  execnting  schemes  of  grandeur.  He  planned  public  boii^ 
ings  for  Rome,  which  were  to  surpass  in  splendor  an j  which 
the  world  had  before  seen.  He  commenced  the  ooUeoticm  of 
fauporial  libraries ;  undertook  die  vast  enterprise  of  draining 
the  Pontine  marshes;  formed  plans  for  supplying  Rome  with 
pure  water  by  an  aqueduct,  and  even  began  to  cot  a  new  paa- 
sage  for  the  'Hber  from  Rcmie  to  the  sea,  constmotii^  a  capii* 
eions  artificial  harbor  at  its  mouth.  Heoommenoedc^MDinga 
oaijd  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth^  and  making  a  royal 
road  over  the  difb  and  ravines  of  the  ApsDmnea  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Adriatic.  Rome  was  the  iAA  of  his  adoration, 
and  an  his  energies  were  concentrated  npoa  tha  mdertaldng 
of  making  Rome  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Budi  energy  and  power  could  not  but  create  both 
ration  and  jealousy.  As  subsequently  in  Franee^ 
Nap<rfe(»,  tkere  were  two  parties  hostile  to  Cnsar, — the 
tocracy  over  whom  he  had  triunq>hed,  and  the  loweat  dan  of 
tiie  democracy,  the  Jacobins,  the  Red  RepubHcaaa,  wlio  coiiM 
not  brook  a  master.  The  intermediate  class,  however,  com- 
posmg  Ihe  mass  of  the  community,  were  oithusiasticaBy  in  Us 
ftvor,  and  were  eager  to  confer  power  upon  Imn  beyond  what 
he  asked.  His  enemies  hegtai  to  accuse  him  of  the  desire  to 
to  make  himself  king  in  name,  as  he  certainly  already  was  in 
ftct  The  Romans  had  a  great  aUiorrence  of  the  kmgfy  name. 
Execrating  the  pride  and  oppression  of  their  former  Idnga, 
they  had  indignantly  expelled  them  from  the  throiM,  and  now, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  hundred  years,  their  empire  had 
assumed  the  forms  of  a  republic. 

The  enemies  of  Gaosar  appealed  to  the  following  incidents  as 
mdicative  of  his  ambitious  desires  for  royalty.  In  some  of  the 
galleries  of  Rome  there  were  statues  of  kings  of  renown. 
CflBsar  caused,  or  allowed,  his  own  statue  to  be  placed  among 
them.  In  the  theater,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  form  of  a  throne, 
reared  for  himself,  more  conspicuous  than  all  the  reat,  tmi 
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■Myrififimitly  adorned  with  drmpoy  and  gold.  In  tha  i 
ehamber  a  similar  ieat  was  prepared  for  hinL  Ononeoooanoii, 
when  the  senate,  in  a  body,  waited  upon  him  in  the  oonferenoa 
of  some  distingniBhed  honor,  he  did  not  even  rise  from  his 
magnificent  ohair  or  throne,  bat  received  them  sitting.  At 
the  celebration  of  one  of  his  trinmphs,  an  admirer,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  placed  a  lanrd  crown,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  iq>on 
the  head  of  Cnsar's  statue.  For  his  audacity,  the  man  was 
tlnt>wn  into  prison,  bat  Gosar  immediately  liberated  him,  say- 
ing proadly,  that  he  wished  to  disavow  snob  dums  Umael^ 
and  not  have  others  disavow  them  for  him.  He  was  at  times 
greeted,  in  the  applanse  of  the  streets,  with  the  title  of  Jiae, 
or  king.  Mildly  he  rejected  the  tide,  simply  remarking^  ^^I 
am  C»sar,  not  king."  Marc  Antony,  on  one  of  their  festival 
days,  approached  Gosar,  who  was  sitting  in  imperial  state,  and 
placed  a  crown  npon  his  Ihtow.  Cnsar  immediately,  bat  with- 
OBi  woidi  of  reproach,  laid  it  aside.  Again  Antony  placed 
h  vpott  fab  brow,  and  fiiBing  at  his  ftei  imfriored  him,  in  the 
BHM  of  the  peo|de,  to  accept  it.*  Cnsar  still  persisted  in  the 
rsiHal  of  the  gift,  saying:  ^Take  it  away  to  the  templa 
There  is  no  king  in  Rome  bat  Jiq;>iter.''  Tlie  vast  crowd 
sssembled  ajylaoded  this  act  to  the  skies.  The  next  mornings 
aH  the  statoes  of  Onsar  were  crowned  with  diadems.  In  oom- 
nieBiorati<m  of  Cnsar's  wcmderfbl  patriotism  and  selfdenial  in 
rejecting  the  crown,  the  following  memorandum  was  inserted 
in  the  calendar  f<Nr  the  year: 

^On  the  day  of  the  Luperoalia,  M.  Antony,  the  coosol,  by 
command  <^  the  people,  <^ered  the  dignity  c£  king  to  C. 
CiBsar,  perpetaal  dictator,  and  Cnsar  refused  to  accept  it.** 

Still  it  was  affirmed,  that  these  were  but  the  premiinary 
steps  by  whidi  Cesar  was  preparing  to  ascend  the  throne. 

The  horrible  system  of  davery  of  that  day  conslgBed  to 
that  degradation  the  most  noble,  wealthy,  and  iUwitrioaa 
ianBies  who  dianced  to  be  taken  cm>tives  in  war.  Conse- 
quently, the  slave  was  oft^  in  lineage,  political  rank,  tmi 
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intelleotaal  digmtj  snperior  to  his  m&ster.  Onsar  himflelf  had 
been  a  slaye,  and  his  freedom  had  been  purchased  at  a  vast 
expense,  by  his  friends.  Many  of  the  most  renowned  men  of 
the  times  were  slaves.  CflBsar,  the  friend  of  the  people,  was 
strongly  anti-slavery  in  his  sympathies,  and  was  disposed  to 
reward  merit,  wherever  he  fomid  it,  in  Roman  oitizen,  freed 
man  or  slave.  To  the  excessive  annoyance  of  the  aristocracy 
he  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  public  mint  to  some  of  his  own 
slaves,  in  whose  integrity  and  ability  he  reposed  confidence 
When  he  left  Egypt,  the  command  of  three  legions  was  in- 
trusted to  the  son  of  one  of  his  freedm^i. 

Cicero  was  quite  disposed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
Oassar,  but  he  could  never  regain  that  confidence  which  he 
had  lost  by  his  notorious  deficiency  in  moral  courage.  The 
abilities  of  the  distinguished  orator  could  make  no  atonement 
for  his  timidity  and  temporisng  spirit.  He  was  often  found 
waiting  in  C»sar's  antCKshambers;  but,  though  always  treated 
with  respect,  he  was  never  received  into  the  imperial  councils. 
Oicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (Epist.  lii.),  has  given 
a  very  interesting  account  of  a  visit  he  received  from  Ciesar, 
at  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  in  December,  46  b.  a  CsBsar  having 
no  son,  was  disposed  to  adopt  C.  Octavius,  his  sister's  grand- 
diild.  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  with  a  retinue  of  two 
thousand  troops,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  he  visited  the  &ther-in- 
law  of  Octavius,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  C»sar's  viUa. 
All  the  hours  of  the  morning  he  spent  eamestiy  engaged  in 
business.  He  then  took  a  walk  on  the  sea  shore,  aftier  which 
he  went  into  a  bath,  amusing  himself  in  the  meantime  in 
hearing  read  one  of  the  most  virulent  Philippics  agains 
himself.  He  then  honored  Cicero  with  a  call,  dining  witi 
him,  ir  company  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  his 
attendants.  **  Caesar,"  writes  Cicero,  **  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
self exceedingly,  and  was  in  very  good  spirits.  The  conversa- 
tion did  not  touch  at  all  on  politics,  but  we  talked  much  oo 
Sterary  subjects.** 
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OsBBar^B  oonstitatioiial  bravery  rendered  him  inaeoBible  to 
danger;  and  he  adopted  no  measures  to  guard  against  assas- 
sination. ^My  life,**  said  he,  **is  more  important  to  my  ooon- 
try  than  to  mysel£  I  have  attained  all  which  ambition  oonld 
desire;  and  I  would  rather  die  than  make  miyaetf  an  olffeol  of 
terror  to  the  people.'* 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

ASSASSINATION    OF    OJBSAB 
Fbox  44  &  a  to  4t  &  a 

▲■V  OiMrrab— Tm  OonpnAOT.— Thb  SoBira  or  Awamihaiioh.— OoMmror  •» 
TBB  Oo]iBrauTon.~lHi>iaKATioir  OF  m  Psoplb.— Fuobt  of  tub  Coii«pnA.TOit 

FBOM  Rom.— MaABVBS  OF  MaBO  AjrTOMT.^OAIUB  OOTATIUB^—IirrBBTIBW  WRH 

CiOBBO.— <k>LLiBiov  WTTH  Ahtoht.— Balltdto  OF  THB  AmwrooBAn.— ClTII, 
Wab.— >FAiJtB  PotmoN  OP  OoTATiua.<— Pmuppioi  or  Oiobbo.— Dbtbat  of  Amtont. 
— Bboafb  bbtobv  THB  Alpb^— OoTATtuB  OmbuC*  Maboh  vfov  Bomb.— TBnmPB  01 

«BB  PUUBIAK  CAUUL— TbB  NaTTOB  OF  THB  OOBFUOT. 

fPHERE  was  at  thiB  time  in  Rome  a  man  of  much  distino- 
^  tion,  both  in  rank  and  achievements,  named  Marcos  Junius 
Brutus.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Cato,  and  had  been  a  warm 
partisan  of  Pompey,  fighting  in  his  ranks  at  Pharsalia.  In 
that  disastrous  battle  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  recdving  his 
Hfe  from  the  clemency  of  Caasar,  entered  into  his  service. 
The  government  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  was  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  administered  the  affiurs  of  the  province,  under  the 
direction  of  Ciesar,  with  so  much  wisdom  and  justice,  not* 
withstanding  many  great  blemishes  in  his  perscmal  character, 
as  to  reflect  much  honor  upon  Caesar's  government.  The 
mother  of  Brutus,  who  was  Cato's  sister,  is  bbiA  to  have  been 
once  the  object  of  Cesar's  most  tender  affection,  and  hence 
CflBsar  was  disposed  to  confer  upon  Brutus,  her  son,  every 
&vor.  Wantonly,  Brutus  had  divorced  his  first  wife  Appia, 
and  married  Porcia,  Cato's  daughter,  and  his  own  cousin. 
This  Brutus  conceived  the  plan  of  striking  a  dagger  into  die 
heart  of  the  benefiu^tor  who  hod  spared  his  life,  and  who  was 
still  loading  him  with  benefits. 

Cains  Cassius  was  another  of  Pompey's  generals,  who 
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alter  the  iMtde  of  PhansBa  had  0iDrr«iidered  to  CflMVf  aad 
been  generoiisl  j  reoeived  into  his  aenrioa  From  a  boy  he  had 
been  remarkable  for  the  impetaoeity  of  his  character  and  the 
violsDoe  of  his  temper.  CSoero  says  Ihati  even  at  the  moment 
of  his  snrrender  to  C»sar,  he  intended  to  assassinate  his 
beneftetor,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  an  ancident 
prerented.  CsBsar  had  constitnted  this  treacheroos  man  one 
of  his  fieotenants^  Cassias  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bmtos, 
having  married  his  sister. 

The  conspiracy,  for  the  assassinatiim  of  GsBsar,  originated 
in  the  bosom  <^  Oassins.  He  enlisted  the  oo5peration  of 
Bnttna,  and  a  large  nunber  of  others  were  soon  involved  in 
the  plot  Oassins,  who  was  an  earnest  repabUcan,  probably 
hoped  to  introduce  demooratiesway.  But  Brutus,  with  strong 
patrician  prejudioes,  hoped  to  bring  the  aiistoeraey  again  into 
power.  The  death  of  OsBsar  was  essentiaJ  to  either  of  these 
plans.  Not  a  word  of  extenuation  can  be  offiMned  in  &vor  of 
Brutus  and  Oassins,  both  of  whom  had  accepted  honors  and 
office  ftoTtk  him  whom  they  were  conspiring  to 
The  whole  number  of  the  conspirators  is  said  to 
amounted  to  sixty.  Thdr  first  intention  was,  to  strike  i 
down  when  passing  unguarded  throi^  the  streets,  or  to 
faiffiot  the  blow,  ^riien  presiding  in  the  Campus  Martttas  over 
Ae  elections  of  magistrates. 

Ottsar,  having  issued  an  order  for  the  senate  to  convene  on 
the  fifteenth  of  If  ardi,  then  called  the  Ides  of  Marcsh,  and 
there  bdng  a  rumor  that  on  this  day  the  title  of  king  was  to 
lie  conferred  on  him  by  his  partisans  in  the  senate,  the  con- 
spfrators,  many  of  whom  were  senators,  fixed  upon  that  ocoa 
sion  as  the  hour  for  the  accomf^hment  of  their  plan.  Oi 
die  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  Ottsar  supped  with  Lepidns, 
his  master  of  horse.  The  conversation,  at  the  table,  was 
turned  to  the  question^  ^  What  kind  ci  deadi  is  the  nMMt  to 
be  desired.'*  CflBsar,  who  was  writing  at  the  tnae,  had  fav 
attention  arrested  by  it,  and  exclaimed,  lookmg  up  firom  has 
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paper,  ^'  The  most  sndden  death  is  the  most  defeirable."  It  it 
•aid  that  he  had  received  frequent  waminga  to  beware  of  the 
Ides  of  Maroh.  Yarions  incidents  had  so  wrought  upon  the 
mind  of  his  wife,  ezdting  her  alarm,  that  she  passed  the 
night  preceding  his  assassination  in  feveririi  dreams,  which 
so  ezdted  her  imagination,  that  in  the  morning  she  entreated 
her  husband  not  to  leave  the  house  that  day.  Caesar  himself 
was  not  well  that  morning,  and,  yidding  to  the  fears  of  his 
wife  Calpumia,  he  remained  at  home  until  the  senate  was 
assembled. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  Decimus  Brutus,  apprehenrnvci 
from  the  deUy,  that  Csdsar  had  recdved  some  intimation  of 
the  plot,  and  mig^t  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
visited  him  and  urged  his  attendance.  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  CsBsar,  accompanied  by  Decimus  Brutus,  and 
others  of  tiie  conspirators,  set  out  for  the  senate-house.  On 
his  way,  a  friend,  whose  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  ap- 
proached him,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  paper,  containing  a 
written  statement  of  his  suspicions,  which  he  begged  him  to 
read  immediately.  C»sar,  holding  the  piq>er  in  his  hand,  and 
pressed  by  the  crowd,  passed  along,  in  conversation  with  his 
friends,  until  he  entered  the  senate-house.  Marc  Antony,  .the 
devoted  friend  of  CsBsar,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
was  detained  at  the  door  by  Trebonins,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
that  he  might  not  render  C»sar  any  aid.  Some  of  the  con* 
8|Hrators  had  wished  that  Antony  should  be  slain  also,  but 
Julius  Brutus  objected  to  it  as  needless. 

AD  the  senators  rose  to  greet  CsBsar  when  he  entered  the 
aenatorial  chamber.  As  he  ascended  t  *  his  magnificent  chair 
of  state,  the  conspirators  contrived  to  gather  around  him  as 
hiL  immediate  train.  The  chair  was  placed  near  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue  of  Pompey  the  Great,  which  Csasar  had  charao- 
teristically  permitted  to  remain  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
senate-chamber — ^a  building  which  Pompey  had  reared.  It 
f^as  observed  that  Cassias  looked  imploringly  to  that  statue  as 
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if  invokiiig  the  spirit  of  Pompey  to  aid  him  in  his  murderous 
deed. 

As  CsBsar  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  the  conspirators, 
one  of  them,  L.  Cimber,  approached  as  if  to  offer  him  a  peti- 
tion. ESb  accomplices  pressed  near  as  if  to  support  him  in  his 
request.  Cimber  suddenly  seized  Caesar  by  his  robe.  It  was 
the  signal  for  tne  attack.  Many  daggers  were  instantly 
gleaming  in  the  air,  and  Caesar  was  pierced  by  many  wounds. 
The  victim  made  fiimtic  endeavors  to  brush  his  assailants 
away,  and  l^e  confusion  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  assas- 
sins were  wounded  by  each  other's  daggers.  Caesar,  seeing 
Brutus  among  his  murderers,  seemed  to  surrender  himself  to 
despair,  as  he  exclaimed,  "And  you  too,  Brutus!"  TTien, 
with  dignity,  covering  his  &ce  with  his  mantle,  he  fell, 
pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds.  It  seemed  that  each  one 
of  the  conspirators  wished  to  avoid  striking  the  fatal  blow, 
finr  of  the  twenty-three  wounds  he  received,  but  one  was 
mortal. 

The  scene  of  consternation  and  confusion  in  the  senate  can 
not  be  described,  as  tliat  numerous  and  august  body  witnessed 
this  murderous  act.  The  deed  was  so  rapid  in  its  accom- 
plishment that  there  could  be  no  rescue.  Brutus,  brandishing 
bis  dagger,  dripping  with  blood,  in  the  air,  called  upon  Cicero, 
congratulating  him  that  his  country  was  delivered  from  a 
tyrant.  The  senate  immediately  dispersed  in  terror,  the 
fiiends  of  Caesar  flying  for  their  lives,  expecting  that  they 
also  were  marked  out  for  death.  The  conspirators,  keeping 
in  a  body  for  mutual  protection,  repdred  to  the  forum,  where 
tuey  addressed  the  crowd  who  gathered  around  them,  and  In 
atmest  harangues  endeavored  to  defend  their  deed.  Pro- 
tected by  a  band  of  gladiators,  they  then  went  into  the 
aqpitol,  where  they  took  refuge  for  the  night,  accompanied 
and  sustained  by  a  number  of  the  nobles. 

Hie  dismay  throughout  all  Rome  was  such,  that  the  body 
of  Caesar  remained  for  several  hours  in  the  spot  where  it  fell 
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At  lengdi  three  of  hb  dares  placed  the  body  on  a  litter  and 
carried  it  to  his  home.  They  were  so  agitated  thati  as  they 
bore  the  mutilated  corpse  through  die  streets^  the.  arm  of 
Onsar,  blood-stained,  hmig  down,  the  hand  at  times  aweepiiig 
the  pavement^  a  piteous  and  revolting  spectacle. 

The  morning  of  die  e  xteaith  of  Mardi  found  Bnitas  and 
Oassiusy  with  thdr  aocon4>lioes,  in  the  oapitol,  which  was  a 
citadel  on  the  Csfutoline  hilL  Many  of  die  aristoorado  party 
had  joined  them,  with  thdr  sympathy  or  their  oongratoIadonSi 
and  among  the  rest  was  Cicero.  The  aristooraqy  expected 
the  immediate  restoration  of  die  old  regime,  which  had  been 
crushed  with  Pompey  at  Phiu*salia,  which  was  to  the  ancient 
nolulity  of  Rome  what  Waterloo  was  subsequendy  to  the 
popular  party  in  France.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  in  high 
authority  under  Ciesar,  seems  to  have  hoped  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  radical  democratic  party — the  mob— 4nd 
sustained  by  them  to  grasp  the  supreme  power.  He  imme* 
diately  assumed  the  consular  dignity,  invdghed  bitteriy 
against  his  mnrdered  benefiu^r  as  a  tyrant,  and  attraopted 
to  ooncOiate  the  assaHBinfl  by  vidting  them  in  a  friendly  way 
in  their  retreat.  But  Antony  and  Lepidus  rallied  the  more 
conservative  masses  of  the  people,  who  had  ever  regarded 
OsBsar  as  their  peculiar  representative. 

The  veteran  soldiers  of  Cfesar,  many  of  whom  were  dien 
in  Rome;  most  of  the  magistrates  who  had  been  ^>pointed 
by  Cssar;  the  fordgners  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ti^iM  of  oitisenship,  and  a  large  part  <d  the  industrial  and 
and  moneyed  classes,  were  all  disposed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment as  organized  by  Caasar.  Cicero,  we  r^ret  to  say,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  participator  in  the  crime  of  Gosar^s  assas* 
sinatici: ;  for  he  joined  the  murderers  that  very  ni^t,  and 
counseled  diem  as  to  die  steps  next  to  be  pursued.  The 
assassination  of  Cassar  was  regarded  as  securing  the  ^'resto- 
fati<Mi"  of  the  Roman  *'  Bourbons." 

Marc  Antony  and  Lepidus,  as  soon  as  they  had  reoov«*ed 
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ftom  thdr  oonsternatioii,  rallied  the  iriends  of  Cmsar,  to  wage 
determined  war&re  against  the  refistablishment  ^^  of  that  ezolup 
mve  and  msnlting  system  which  was  nphdd  by  the  friends  of 
the  old  aristocracy.'^  It  now  seemed  that  l^e  murder  oonl  J 
only  introduce  a  civil  war,  from  which  there  could  be  no 
refuge  but  in  another  dictator.  Cicero  urged  the  leaders  of 
the  assasmns,  Casdus  and  Brutus,  immediately  to  summon  the 
■mate,  and  grasp  all  the  reins  of  government  while  the  people 
were  bewildered  by  the  panic.  But*  Marc  Antony  anti* 
e^ted  them,  and,  in  his  character  of  consul,  legally  conv^ied 
the  senate  on  the  seventeenth  of  March.  Csdsar's  veteran 
■oldiers  sprang  to  arms  and  surrounded  die  capitol  where 
the  conspirators  were  assembled,  menacing  them  with  death 
diould  they  emerge  from  their  retreat.  C»sar's  widow.  Cat 
pumia,  placed,  in  the  hands  of  Antony,  Ciesar's  will.  Its  con- 
tents were  immediately  announced  to  the  people,  and  its 
generous  provisions  roused  thdr  enthusiasm  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

By  this  win,  Caius  Octavius,  then  a  young  man  of  dghteen, 
was  declared  the  hdr  of  Caesar's  property,  and  was  adopted 
into  his  &mily  to  assume  his  name.  Several  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  appointed  his  guardians  while  he  should  remaem 
under  age,  so  little  did  Caesar  suspect  ihdr  treachery.  He 
becjneathed  his  beautifhl  gardens  upon  the  Tiber  to  the  Roman 
people;  and  to  every  dtisen  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to 
about  twdve  dollars.  The  vast  population  of  Rome,  roused 
by  this  remarkable  proof  of  the  attachment  of  their  illustrious 
advocate,  burned  with  the  desire  to  avenge  his  death.  All 
q>podtion  to  the  good  name  of  Csesar,  was  swept  iway  by  the 
breath  of  their  indignation* 

fiEui  friends  in  the  senate  were  animated  by  the  public  tid« 
flowing  so  strongly  in  his  &vor.  They  immediatdy  voted  him 
tbe  most  impi ?dng  ftmeral  honors  at  the  pi^Uic  expense.    Van 
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Antony  wm  appointed  to  defiver  hk  eulogy.  Al  Mt  i 
istratiye  acts  were  confinned,  his  appointments  to  office  were 
declared  to  be  valid,  and  all  the  grants  of  land  he  had  made 
were  pronounced  inviolable.  The  aiwasmnH  were,  howevo*,  so 
powerM  in  rank  and  influence,  and  the  peril  of  civil  war  so 
great,  and  its  issue  so  uncertain,  and  yet  so  indabitaUy  pro* 
motive  of  national  min  and  woe  in  its  progress,  that  the  two 
parties  agreed  to  a  truce,  which  was  eflEected  by  the  advice 
and  through  the  mflu^ice  of  Cicwo. 

The  oonsfMrators  assented  to  the  continned  ascendency  of 
the  popular  party,  and  that  party  decreed  to  consign  to  ever* 
lasting  oblivion  the  crime  of  the  Ides  of  Mardi,  and  prondBed 
never  to  call  any  of  the  particqiators  m  it  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  This  adjustment  was  conddered  so  satis&etory  that 
we  are  informed,  Brutos  and  Cassius  on  that  same  eveniiij^ 
eniq>ed  with  Marc  Antony  and  his  fiienda. 

The  funeral  of  Oeasar  was  conducted  on  a  mstie  oC  uutgoiA' 
cenoe  such  as  had,  perhaps,  never  been  witnessed  befi>re.  The 
body  was  c(mveyed  through  tiie  streets  on  a  bier  of  farory, 
decorated  with  scarlet  and  gold.  At  the  head  of  the  procee- 
sion  was  borne  tiie  dress  in  which  Cssar  was  assnsstnated. 
The  funeral  pQe,  upon  which  the  body  was  to  be  oonsomed, 
was  reared  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  a  model  of  the  tanple 
of  Venus  was  constructed  to  hold  the  remains  whfle  the  fhneral 
oration  was  delivered.  The  oration  of  Antony  was  brief^  but 
very  efifoctive.  The  decrees,  witii  which  the  senate  had  award* 
ed  to  CS»sar  extraordinary  honors  and  powers  in  requital  for 
bis  extraordinary  services,  were  publicly  read,  and  also  Uie 
oath  which  the  senate,  including  the  assassins^  had  taken  to 
defend  his  person.  The  few  words  which  Antony  added,  so 
vividly  recalled  the  brilliant  achievements  of  G»sar  and  his 
devotion  to  the  popular  cause,  that  the  ardor  of  the  people  in 
&vor  of  CS»sar,  and  their  indignation  against  the  awaHsfaw, 
was  roused  beyond  all  bounds. 

A  clamor  arose  as  to  the  place  where  the  body  shonld  be 
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feurncd,  aD  being  anxious  to  name  the  most  honorable  locaHtj 
tn  the  oitj.  Some  named  the  senate-house,  others  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  In  the  midst  of  the  oonfusion,  two  of  the  veterao 
flddiers  of  CsBsar  stepped  forward  and  set  fire  to  the  bier  up<n) 
which  the  body  lay  enwrapped  in  thick  and  gorgeous  dn^ry. 
An  unjiaralleled  scene  of  enthosiam  then  ensued.  The  ladies 
rushed  forward  and  threw  upon  the  flames  their  scarfs  and 
mantles.  The  soldiers  crowded  to  the  bier  and  cast  upon  the 
pfle  their  javelins  and  war  clubs.  The  populace  broke  into 
the  ndghboring  houses  and  temples,  smashed  chairs,  tables, 
altars,  and  heaped  the  fragments  upon  l^e  pyre.  Dense  vol- 
imies  of  smoke  arose  as  from  a  volcano,  and  the  crackling  of 
the  flames  drowned  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude. 

The  passions  of  the  populace  were  now  roused,  and  not- 
withstanding  the  decree  of  amnesty  passed  by  the  senate,  they 
demanded  vengeance  upon  the  murderers  of  Caesar.  Barth 
has  never  heard  a  sound  more  appalling  than  the  roar  of  an 
fafhriate  mob  sweeping  tho  streets.  With  the  rush  of  the  tor- 
nado the  frenzied  masses,  raising  cries  which  sent  terror  to  aD 
hearts,  assidled  the  dwellings  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  the 
senate  had-adopted  the  precaution  of  placing  troops  in  defense 
of  these  dwellings,  and  the  unarmed  mob  were  repelled* 
Turning  away  they  encountered  an  innocent  man,  whom  they 
mistook  for  Cinna,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Csesar.  His  doom 
was  sealed.  As  well  might  one  appeal  to  the  reason  of  fam- 
ished wolves,  as  to  the  passions  of  an  infuriated  mob.  They 
M\  upon  the  innocent,  helpless  stranger,  beat  him  to  the 
ground  with  their  dubs,  cut  off  his  head,  and  paraded  it 
through  the  streets  on  a  pike. 

For  many  days  these  tumults  continued.  The  populace 
tt^oted  to  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  a  marble  statue,  in 
the  forum,  twenty  feet  high,  and  upon  it  inscribed  the  words, 
•*  To  the  Father  of  his  Country.*'  An  altar  was  reared  by  die 
side  of  this  statue,  on  which,  for  a  long  time,  sacrifices  were 
I  to  Cssar  as  if  he  were  a  god.    Every  day  tumultuous 
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groupB  aflsenibled  aromid  tbis  oohmm,  until  at  hogfh^  bj  Urn 
ftrong  arm  of  the  law,  these  acts  of  violence  were  qudlecL 

A  man  bj  diename  of  Amatioa,  who  was  to  Rome  what 
Marat  was  subseqneiitly  to  Paris,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mob,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of 
aU  the  principal  senators  of  the  aristocratical  party.  But 
Antony,  the  consul,  was  by  no  means  diq>osed  to  tolerate  the 
reign  of  the  mob.  Amatins  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned, 
ezecated,  and  his  body  was  ignominionsly  dragged  by  a  hook 
throngh  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Stall  the  hearts  of  the  people  homed  to  avenge  the  murder  ot 
Oadsar.  There  was  an  instinct  of  justice  which  declared  that 
such  a  crime  must  not  go  nnpmiished.  These  indicaticms  so 
alarmed  the  conspirators  and  rendered  their  residence  in  Rome 
so  uncomfortable,  that  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  retire,  for 
a  time,  from  the  dty« 

They  all  left  Rome,  some  seeking  reftige  in  their  coun- 
try-seats, and  others  in  distant  provinces.  Maro  Antony 
was  thus  enabled  gradually  to  assume  dictatorial  power. 
Having  CftsaPs  will  in  his  possession,  and  being  regarded  by 
the  people  as  hb  successor  and  the  representative  of  his  polit* 
ioal  views,  he  had  but  to  announce  a  decree  as  reooomiended 
in  Cfldsar's  will,  to  secure  its  immediate  enforcement.  Cicero 
says  that  Antony  forged  grants  to  states  and  individuals, 
whidi  he  pretended  to  have  found  among  the  papers  of  Cadsar, 
and  which  he  sold  to  such  advantage,  that  he  raised  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  He  took  a  tour  of  the  neighboring  states, 
and  bound  to  his  service  by  oath  CsBsar^s  veteran  generals. 

The  young  Octavius  was  at  this  time  in  ApoUonia,  in 
Greece,  pursuing  his  studies.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as 
Ctesar's  probable  heir,  and  had  consequently  received  very 
llat^^^ng  attentions.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  reached  i^)ot 
kmia,  Ok'  the  assasmnation  of  Cfesar,  the  military  officers  in  the 
viflinky  crowded  around  him,  and  urged  him  to  avenge  th« 
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masrdet  of  hig  iiboI%  aBsming  luni  of  (be  oo&pera(ioo  of  all 
Ae  troops  imder  dieir  oommaDd.  Ootavins,  not  knowing  tha 
atraogth  of  the  fi>eB  he  ini^  have  (o  eiieoiinter«  daemed  it 
«zpedieot  to  move  widi  eaatioii,  and  eonaeqnendy  haataied 
frivalely  to  Roma  He  did  not  aaoertain  the  particiilars  v^f  thj 
aflflaflsmation  mitil  he  reached Brondininm ;  where  hew  salao 
lofbrmed  that  he  waa  deebred  CSnaar'a  heir  and  hia  adopted  aoB. 

Ootavins  immediately  awanmed  the  nameof  ClBaar;  and^aa 
he  advanced  ftom  Bmadininm  to  Romoi  hia  partiaana  railied» 
from  all  quarters,  aromid  him.  On  hia  way  he  atopped  at 
Ptttec^  to  yifllt  hia  firther  and  mother.  CScero'o  villa  waa  at 
lUa  place,  and  Oetayina,  anxiona  to  aeomv  the  anpport  of  tlie 
Ona^ioaa  orator  caDed  to  aee  hhn.  Cioero  received  him  with 
great  politeneee,  but  etadioiidy  refrained  from  oalUng  hhn 
Oamar.  Oetavina  hastened  to  the  eapitai^  and  at  once  aonght 
an  mterview  widi  Antony.  But  Antony,  now  in  the  hei|^ 
of  Ua  power,  aa  the  executor  of  Ctesar'a  wiU,  waa  not  at  all 
disposed  to  resign  the  soqiter  to  Ootavins.  Indignant  at  the 
lopalse  he  encomitered  from  Antony,  who  had  very  artfld^ 
Ingratiated  himaelf  into  the  popokr  &roit  and  felt  secnreof  the 
fmfkfs  BOpport,  he  tomed  to  the  aristocratio  par^,  aeskiiig 
to  conrt  their  ftvor  in  the  strife  against  Antony,  hi  wUch  k 
waa  evident  that  he  most  now  engage. 

Indeed,  the  aristo<mtic  party  was  at  this  time  gafamy 
gromML  DecimuB  Bmtns,  one  of  the  asnasnins,  had  been 
appomted  by  Onsar,  in  hia  nnsnspeotii^  confidence,  to  dM 
command  of  Cisalirine  GanL  He  was  now  there,  rapidfy 
organinng  an  army;  and  by  the  plmider  of  ne^;faboring 
tribes,  he  was  obtainfaig  wealth,  which  he  bvished  npon  Ua 
aoldiers,  to  seoore  their  snpp  rt.  Sextos,  the  yomigest  son  of 
Pompey,  whom  we  have  befor.  mend  jned  as  h:.ving  seoored  an 
nnmolested  ^etreat  among  the  ftstnesses  of  the  ryreoees,  waa 
gathmng  the  fragments  of  die  old  aristooradoal  party  in 
Bpam,  that  with  these  forces  he  might  join  Dedmns  Bmtns. 

Jonius  Brntus  and  Cassius,  exiles  from  Rome  through  fear 
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of  popular  yiolenoe,  were  secretly  plotting  with  the  memben 
of  the  aristocratio  party  to  cooperate  with  the  genenUs  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  to  reestablish  patrician  ascendency.  In  Ama, 
m  Syria,  and  in  Gkdatia  movements  were  already  on  foot  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  It  was  the  old  struggle 
between  the  out$  and  the  ins.  Antony  and  Dolabdla,  Cicero's 
■on-in-law,  were  now  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  at  Rome.  A 
meeting  of  the  senate  was  oonyened  in  June.  Cicero  says 
that  Antony  stationed  soldiers  along  all  the  ayenues  leading 
to  the  forum,  who  prevented  any  senators  from  attending  the 
meeting  but  those  who  would  act  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes.  Three  laws  were  passed  which  were  very  popular, 
l%e  aristocracy  condemned  these  laws  severely,  and  said  that 
they  were  enacted  merely  to  court  fevor  with  the  mob.  By 
one  of  these  laws  the  lands  belonging  to  the  national  domam 
were  to  be  distributed  to  settlers.  Another  decree  admitted 
even  plebdans,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  centurions,  to  be 
eligible  to  the  judicial  power — a  law  exceedingly  offimttve  to 
the  nobles,  but  which  modem  dvilization  will  certunly  com- 
mend. ^^The  third  and  worst"  measure,  in  the  judgment  of 
aristocratic  privilege,  was  a  decree  whidi  allowed  men,  con- 
demned for  any  state  offense,  to  ^»peal  to  the  people. 

By  the  verdict  of  republicanism,  these  decrees  would  all 
probably  be  pronounced  salutary  measures  of  reform.  The 
patricians  made  such  endeavors  to  embarrass  the  execution 
of  these  laws,  that  Antony  entered  the  senate  escorted  by  an 
armed  toroe,  that  he  might  repel  any  violence  which  should 
be  attempted.  Antony  was  now  all  pow^iul  in  the  senate 
and  in  Rome,  and  the  conspirators  did  not  dare  to  leave  their 
retirement  and  show  themselves  in  the  capital.  Brutus  and 
Oassius  were  untiring  in  th^  plots  to  regain  that  power  for 
which*  they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  assassina- 
tion. They  were  preparing  to  leave  Italy  and  to  rally  around 
them  provincial  armies,  with  whidi  they  hoped  to  marob 
trinmphantiy  upon  Roma. 
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Bhied  with  their  prospeots,  ihej  iflsued  a  proobiiiatioa» 
wUeh  Maro  Antony  profetsed  to  regard  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  CSoorOi  with  his  oharaoteristio  vaoiUation,  was  in  ooa- 
aKonoataoa  with  bolh  parties,  though  he  did  n(4  oordiaDf 
espouse  the  oanse  of  dther*  While  affiurs  were  in  thk 
■wnnmng  atdtodei  and  the  elood  <^  civil  war  was  gathering 
bkdmess,  the  young  Oetavins  CSesar,  afanost  unubsei  ifod,  was 
enating  and  oonoentratmg  powerful  inflnflnnes  of  snpporl. 
SooM  notories  of  Sextns  P<«ipej  k  Spain  so  animated 
Okwroy  that  he  at  ki^th  eowented  to  allow  Umaelf  to  ha 
plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  aristooratio  party,  and  to  ooosecrata 
aD  his  eaergies  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  patrician  rq;inia. 
With  this  oii^  in  view  he  lepairod  to  Rome,  iHiere  iia 
arrived  on  the  tiuriy-irst  of  August.  CSosro  fabnssir  has 
gifcn  an  aooount  of  this  enterprisew 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  attended  a  mrinrii^  of  the 
asnate.  Antony  chaneed  to  be  absent.  Cioeroi  periiaps  ea^ 
boidened  by  the  absenoe  of  Antony,  pronoonoed  his  wsl> 
known  oration  caBed  his  First  Fhilippio.  CaatkNHly,  hi 
temperate  phrase,  but  very  sagaciously  and  powerfUy,  ba 
assaBed  the  measurss  of  Antony's  administration*  Antony 
was  nmeh  exasperated,  and  soon  repBed  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  aooused  Cicero  of  being  an  aooomplioe  in  the  assassination 
ef  CVesan  Tfats  charge  CScero  could  not  suooessfuDy  repeL 
Be  was,  indeed,  afraid  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
when  Antony  repSed,  kst  liiat  reply  should  rouse  the 
to  acts  of  personal  violence  npoa  himseUI 

CScero  prepared  a  reply,  allied  the  Second  PhiBppie,  which 
M  read  to  the  present  day  with  admiration,  but  wliioh  h 
lauod  to  enter  the  senate  to  deliver.  The  speech  wa 
wrteten,  n^t  spoken.  CScero  sent  it  at  first  to  Us  fiiead 
Attieos,  with  the  earnest  ii^nnotion  that  he  should  not  1st 
It  be  seen  by  any  of  the  firieads  of  Antony.  This  visit  dla- 
eouraged  Cicero,  and  he  retired  again,  the  weak,  eloqusnli 
aahdariy  man,  to  the  shmbbory  and  flowers  of  his  villa. 
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Oowper  himself  was  hardly  less  adapted  for  the  storms  of 
stale  than  was  (/ioero.  And  yet  Cioero  was  ever  oonsmned 
by  the  desire  of  grasping  that  soepter  of  power,  which,  by  hit 
nature,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  wielding.  It  is  not  diffiddt 
to  find  such  men  in  modem  times. 

We  hear  much  in  our  deg^erate  days,  so  called,  of  Rcmuni 
Tirtue.  Unfortunately,  authentic  history  seems  to  be  bat  a 
record  of  Roman  yice.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  OctaTins 
OflBsar,  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was  to  hire  some  aasassips  to 
murder  Antony.  The  plot  was  discovered.  Antcmy,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavor  to  assassinate 
CflBsar,  knowing  how  easy  it  was  in  Rome  to  hire  any  number 
of  daggers,  was  greatly  alarmed.  The  indications  of  Octavios' 
popularity  were  such  that  he  did  not  dare  to  bring  him  to 
trial.  He  became  even  afraid  to  trust  the  strong  body  guard 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself  lie  accordingly  left 
Rome  and  went  to  Brundusium,  that  he  might,  by  flattery  and 
bribes,  devote  to  his  interests  four  l^;ions  which  were  quar* 
lered  there.  He  addressed  the  troops  with  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  offered  to  each  man  a  gratuity  amounting  to 
about  fift;een  dollars.  To  his  surprise  and  mortification,  tha 
troops,  accustomed  to  the  largesses  of  Cnsar,  ridiculed  tha 
meanness  of  the  g^ 

Alarmed  and  indignant  at  these  Inmoations  of  revdt.  An* 
tony  summoned  several  officers  whom  he  suspected  of  bdng 
ringleaders  in  the  disaffection,  and  caused  them  instantiy  to  be 
put  to  death.  Reomving  tidings  from  Rome  that  his  enemies 
were  making  headway  there  he  hastily  returned.  Octaviaa 
CsBsar  was  more  successful  with  some  l^ons  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  imf<uial  city.  Through  his  friends  and  the  vast  wealth 
which  Oassar  had  bequeathed  him,  he  was  enabled  to  prescDt 
to  every  man  of  these  lemons  a  sum  amounting  to  eighty 
dollars.  He  conmienced  cdlecting  his  tro<^  at  Capua,  and 
wrote  to  Cicero  urg^g  him  to  advocate  his  cause  in  the 
senate.    The  illustrious  orator,  deeming  the  prospects  of  Oata^ 
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Hm  atoomragiiig,  after  mooh  hemtrtian,  md  oastiag  loogmg 
ejes  toward  BnitiiB  and  Caaiiiis,  who  were  dow  fiur  awsy 
beyond  the  loman  gul^  yentared  to  accept  the  proflSarod  hand 
of  Ootavins. 

The  jonng  adyeotnrer,  under  the  anqncea  of  Cicero^  viaited 
Romoi  and  addreeaed  the  aaaembled  oitiaena  in  the  fonim* 
But  he  had  a  diffionlt  task  to  perform,  as  he  wiahed  to  reoon* 
oBe  in  his  favor  the  two  antagonistio  dements  of  aristocratic 
privil^ie  and  popular  rights.  But  the  spirit  of  Jalias  CSesar 
was  in  his  heart,  and  it  broke  out  in  ins  words.  And  when,  in 
the  fenror  <^  Iiis  address,  he  pointed  to  the  statue  and  swore^ 
by  the  immortal  gods,  that  he  would  emulate  his  unote'a  spirit^ 
and  strive  to  attain  his  uncle's  greatness,  the  people  applauded 
him  to  the  skies,  while  the  nobles  turned  away  in  disgust  and 
indignation.    Onsar,  though  dead,  still  ruled  in  Rome. 

In  the  meantime  Antony  was  mardiing  upon  Rome  with 
some  troops  who  remained  fidthfhl  to  him.  Octavius,  not  able 
tfien  to  resist  Imn,  retired.  Antony  issued  a  prodamation  d^ 
noundng  him  as  a  traitor,  and  Areatening  with  the  aeveffost 
punishments  all  who  ahouM,  in  any  way,  abet  his  caaae.  But 
e?ay  day,  tidings  were  reaching  Antony  that  his  legioai  wen 
m  revdt,  and  were  givmg  in  their  adhesion  to  Octavina.  He^ 
in  his  alarm,  retired  to  Ghtul,  taking  command  of  that  distant 
province,  hewing  there  to  reOstaUish  his  power;  but  his  fears 
cf  Octavius  were  so  great  that  he  traversed  Italy  by  cross 
roads,  lest  he  should  be  intercepted  by  hi^  fomudable  fi>a 
Dedmus  Brutus  was  then  in  command  of  Ghtul,  and  he  resoh^ 
ed  not  to  surrender  his  office.  Antony  thus  found  himself 
immediatdy  arrayed  against  hostile  troops.  Dolabella,  the 
colleague  of  Antony  in  the  consulship,  was  now  in  Syria;  oq» 
sequently  Rome  was  left  without  the  presence  of  dther  of  the 
consuls. 

The  purity  of  Cicero's  private  character  gave  him  much 
notwithstanding  the  boundless  corruption  of  those 
The  worst  of  men  could  iqqmoiate  the  nobleness  of 
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what  is  caHed  good  morals.  The  pendulum  of  Cicero's  mui4 
now  vibrated  again  to  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  as 
Bmtus  had  sent  a  proclamation  to  Rome,  declaring  both  his 
determination  and  his  ability  to  defend  Oaul  against  Marc 
Antony,  Cicero  hastened  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  pronounced  his  renowned  oration,  entitled 
the  Third  Philippic.  This  oration,  in  its  eloquence  and  its  can* 
tion,  is  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Brutus,  the  illustrious  advocate  of  aristocracy,  for 
the  firm  stand  he  was  making  against  Antony ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  called  for  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Octavius, 
the  representative  of  the  plebeian  cause,  for  his  hostility  to 
Antony. 

The  indications  were  very  decisive  that  Antony  was 
ruined ;  but  whether  the  party  of  Brutus,  or  that  of  Octa- 
vius  would  rise  upon  those  ruins,  was  not  settled.  Cicero  was 
prudently  prq>ared  for  either.  The  opening  of  the  new  year 
introduced  two  new  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  Cicero  grew 
more  bold,  and  jNroposed  in  the  s^iate,  that  Antony  should  be 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  that  the  people  should  be  sum- 
moned to  rise  en  masse  to  crush  him.  The  proposition  of 
Cioero  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  that  a  dq>utation 
should  first  be  sent  to  Antony  with  the  demand,  that  he  should 
throw  down  his  arms  and  submit  himself  to  the  senate  and 
people.  The  sun  of  Octavius  CsBsar  was  now  manifesUy 
rising.  The  senate  admitted  him  to  its  membership  with 
high  rank,  and  a*ected  an  equestrian  statue  in  his  honor. 

The  delegation  sent  to  Antony  was  composed  of  Sulpiciusi 
a  renowned  lawyer,  and  one  of  C»sar's  most  devoted  fidendsi 
of  Piso,  the  father  of  Caesar's  wife,  and  of  Philippus,  the 
husband  of  Caesar's  niece,  and  step&ther  of  Octavius.  One 
of  the  consuls,  EKrtius,  also  took  the  field,  with  a  well  pro* 
vided  army,  against  Antony.  The  courage  and  decision  of 
CScero  now  waxed  rapidly.  Antony  rejected  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  senate,  but  returned  some  propositions  of  his 
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own,  which  he  offered  in  the  way  of  compromise,  but  which 
fai  their  torn  were  peremptorily  cast  aside,  and  Antony  was 
declared  to  be  a  rebel.  This  was  a  great  gam  for  Octavivs 
C»sar.  The  embroilment  of  parties  was,  however,  now 
inch,  that  the  people  were  embarrassed  to  know  which  was 
the  popular,  and  which  the  aristocratic  side. 

Junius  Brutus,  then  in  Greece,  with  consummate  sagacity 
and  administrative  skill  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  Pompey's 
veteran  soldiers,  and  assembled  beneath  the  banners  of  the 
old  aristocratic  party,  seven  legions,  with  a  well-supplied 
treasury,  and  all  the  needful  munitions  of  war.  Dolabellat 
then  in  Greece,  discomfited  and  defeated,  fled  to  Syria,  and 
sought  a  cowardly  refuge  from  life's  woes,  in  suicide. 

Cassius  in  Syria,  was  as  triumphant  as  Brutus  in  Greece, 
and  it  now  became  apparent  that  the  dvil  war  would  be  one 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  and,  from  the  chaos  of  parties, 
there  began  to  emerge  again  the  two  distinct  arrays  of  the 
advocates  of  patrician  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
plebeian  equality  of  rights  on  the  other.  Cicero,  whose 
sympathies  were  invariably  with  the  patridans,  proposed 
in  the  senate, 

^'That  the  senate  highly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Brutus  and  confirm  him  in  the  government  of  the  armies 
be  has  raised  and  the  provinces  he  has  acquired ;  and  that 
they  request  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  conmionwealth,  when  necessary .'' 

By  the  commonwealth^  was  meant  the  old  aristocratic 
regime  of  Pompey.  Cicero  was  now  rushing  headlong  into 
the  embraces  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  his  zeal,  which  was 
tempered  with  but  very  little  discretion,  he  urged  a  resolution 
equally  laudatory  of  the  conduct  of  Cassius,  the  other  lead* 
fadg  assissin  of  Caesar,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  also 
almost  absolute  control  over  the  fleets,  armies,  and  revenues 
of  the  East.  Hus  inordinate  proposal  alarmed  the  people, 
and  raised  a  great  outcry  against  Cicero.    Antony  availed 
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faiiiiMlf  of  this  sentiment,  in  the  endeavor  to  nMj  arooiid 
him  the  undivided  energiee  of  the  popular  party.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Octayios,  urging  upon  him  the  impolicy  of  oom- 
mitting  himself  to  the  old  Pompdan  poUoy,  a  policy  which 
was  in  deadly  hostility  to  all  the  principles  of  Cesar's  gov* 
Miimtnt,  and,  though  it  might  deoeiye  the  people  fiir  a  time, 
could  never  secure  their  cordial  support. 

This  letter  was  intercepted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Cicero,  and  he  read  it  to  the  assembled  senate.  The  progress 
of  the  war  in  Italy,  or  rather  in  that  portion  of  Italy  then 
called  Cisalpine  Gktnl,  had  placed  Octavius  as  oommander-in- 
ehief  of  those  forces  which  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
assassins  of  his  undo,  an  eminently  false  position  for  him  to 
occupy.  Antony  had  been  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Mutina,  now  Modena,  and  was  on  the  rapid  retreat,  pursued 
by  Decimus  Brutus  and  Octavius,  yet  hoping  to  find  refuge 
beyond  the  maritime  Alps.  As,  in  confused  retreat,  he 
pressed  along  his  way,  his  ranks  were  ccmtinually  swdled  by 
the  slaves,  and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  people  who  flocked 
to  his  standards.  When  the  tidings  reached  Rome  that  the 
army  of  Antony  was  defeated,  and  in  wild  conflision  was 
rushmg  through  the  &stnesses  of  the  Alps,  the  exultation 
was  very  great  with  the  aristocratic  party  thai  in  the  ascen- 
dency there.  Congratulations,  thanks,  and  ovati<ms  were 
voted  to  Brutus  and  Octavius,  and  it  was  reaffirmed  that 
Antony  and  all  his  followers  were  public  enemies. 

Octavius  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  his  fidse  posi^ 
tion,  and  that  through  the  force  of  circumstanoes  he  had 
become  the  tool  of  a  party  who  execrated  the  principles  of 
his  unde,  and  who  were  the  unrelenting  foes  of  that  popular 
political  equality,  through  which  alone  he  could  hope  for 
permanent  ascendency.  He  therefore  manifested  but  littie 
seal  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives;  and  Antony  soon  rallied 
his  fbroes  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  was  joined  by  such 
reSnforcwnents,  as  enabled  him  again  to  assume  the  aqped 
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of  one  prepared  to  cope  with  his  foes.  Cicero,  now  avowedly 
the  warm  friend  and  partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  was,  by  his 
eomraaoding  influence,  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Rome,  directing  all  its  measures.  He  was  watchful  to  re- 
ward with  honors  and  to  strengthen  with  office,  those  upon 
whom  he  could  rely  as  supporters  of  the  patrician  cause. 

Murmurs  loud  and  deep  were  now  heard  in  the  army  of 
Octavius,  respecting  the  unequal  distribution  of  purse  aud 
place  in  favor  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Octavius,  every 
hour,  became  more  and  more  warmly  in  sympathy  with  his 
troops,  and  decided  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  prose- 
cution of  a  provincial  war  in  which  he  was  but  harming  his 
own  cause,  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  his  election  as  consul  at 
Rome.  This  would  place  the  scepter  of  power  in  his  hand 
which  he  could  wield  effectually  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
high  ambition.  He  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  of  his  friends 
to  Rome,  to  suggest  his  name  and  to  labor  for  his  election. 
These  men  engaged  in  their  enterprise  of  securing  the  con- 
sulship for  their  commander,  Octavius,  with  the  spirit  of 
successful  soldiers,  who  felt  conscious  that  they  were  backed 
by  a  powerful  army.  It  is  said  that  the  centurion  who 
headed  this  delegation,  when  he  presented  the  name  of  Octa- 
vius to  the  senate,  insolentiy  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
and  said: 

"  If  you  reAise  our  request,  this  shall  grant  it.'* 
Octavius  CflBsar,  now,  in  imitation  of  his  imcle  Juliiis 
CflBsar,  wheeled  around  his  columns  and  commenced  a  march 
toward  Rome.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed  with 
victory,  and  devoted  to  his  service,  and  who  knew  that  If  the 
scepter  of  power  was  placed  in  their  commander's  hands  he 
would  wield  that  soepter  for  their  benefit.  By  a  singular 
oomcidenco,  he  marched  along  the  same  road  from  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  his  uncle  had  traversed.  The  revolution  of  the 
whed  which  crushed  the  patricians  and  elevated  the  plebeians, 
was  afanoet  instantaneous.    Octavius  encountered  no  impedi- 
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m€ntB  in  his  nuurdi;  no  murmurs  erren  aeon  to  liAre  been 
raised.  He  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  and  en- 
eamped  his  troops  in  the  Campus  Martius,  uttering  no  other 
menace  than  the  presence  of  such  an  army  silently  indicated. 
He  was  everywhere  recognized  as  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle, 
and  that  armed  him  with  almost  invincible  power. 

Almost  without  opposition  he  was  elected  consul,  and  the 
{rfebeian's  heel  fell  crushing  upon  the  patridan^s  head.  We 
should  have  more  sympathy  for  the  patricians  in  their  down- 
fitll,  had  they  not  enjoyed  long  ages  of  ascendency,  during 
which  the  plebeians  had  writhed  beneath  the  tramplings  of 
patrician  feet.  This  oblivion  of  the  ties  of  brotherhood — ^this 
attai^>t  of  one  dass  of  men  to  live  at  the  expense  of  another — 
this  irrepressible  conflict,  in  which  the  patrician  has  endeavored 
to  crowd  liis  brotiier  plebeian  into  the  dust,  has  been  through 
all  ages  the  fruitful  source  of  human  woe.  And  this  oonfliot 
will  continue  bitterly  to  the  end,  until  the  ties  <^  fraternity 
shall  be  recognised,  and  until  the  principle  of  our  own  dedaiv 
ation  id  independence  is  enthroned  in  all  hearts—that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Octavius  CsBsar  oonmienoed  his  consular  reign  vigorously. 
He  first  expunged  the  decree  that  Antony  and  his  friends 
were  public  enemies.  He  then  sent  a  wave  of  tenor  to  the 
remotest  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  a  law  which 
enacted  that  all  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  Chesar, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  should  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  triaL  M.  Agrippa  appeared  as  the  aoonser  of  the 
conspirators,  whose  names  were  well  known.  As  they  did 
not  appear  to  respond  to  the  charge,  they  were  all  convicted 
of  treason,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  exile  from  Rome,  by  a 
bill  of  attainder,  which  in  the  usual  style  prohibited  them 
the  use  of  fire  and  watei,  within  a  certam  distance  from  the 
Bietropolis. 
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TVECIMUS  BRXTTUS,  abandoned  by  his  soldiers  who  de- 
-^  serted  in  battalions  to  Antony,  attempted  to  escape  to 
Greece,  in  the  dbguise  of  a  Ghiol.  Bnt  he  was  arrested,  and, 
at  the  command  of  Antony,  beheaded.  Thongh  the  assas- 
nn  of  Caesar  deserved  no  better  fate,  there  was  no  virtue  in 
Antony,  which  authorized  him  to  be  executor  of  such  ven- 
geance. Octavius,  now  invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  opened  a  fiiendly  oorre* 
spondence  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
bury  all  past  differences,  and  to  co5perate  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  common  cause.  Antony  had  reconducted  his  troops 
back  to  Mutina,  and  the  three  chieftains  held  an  interview  on 
one  of  the  numerous  marshy  islands,  which  then  existed  be- 
een  the  Apennines  and  the  Po.  They  constituted  them- 
es a  triumvirate  to  administer  the  affidrs  of  the  empire, 
supported  by  thdr  united  armies ;  they  divided  among  them- 
selves the  powers  within  thdr  grasp,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  punishment  of  their  adversaries.  The  three  returned 
to  Rome,  followed  by  their  troops,  and,  without  difficulty, 
steored   the  appointment  of  the  triumvirate  by  the  legal 
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tribunals.  A  Bst  of  the  proscribed  was  tben  made  e«it  and 
published,  with  a  proclamation  which  said : 

^*  WbOst  we  are  hastening  to  attack  onr  enemies  abroad, 
we  can  not  with  safety  leave  so  many  other  enemies  behind  ns 
in  Rome;  nor  can  we  delay  to  take  precantions  against  our 
domestic  foes,  lest  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened 
from  abroad,  become  too  formidable  to  be  overoome.** 

Rome  was  appalled  at  the  appearance  of  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  senators,  with  a  still  largo*  nnmber  of  the 
equestrian  order,  on  these  proscription  fis^  All  persons  wera 
warned,  by  the  severest  penalties,  against  harboring  tiie  pfo- 
•oribed  in  any  way,  while  rewards  were  o&red  to  any  one 
whc  would  bring  thdr  heads  to  the  triumvirs;  and  it  was 
dso  stated  that  there  should  be  no  record  kept  of  the  payment 
of  this  money,  that  no  stain  might  be  I^  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  should  receive  it.  In  nothing,  periiqia,  is  As  awflil 
oorruption  of  those  times  more  conqncoous,  than  In  the 
eagerness  with  whidi  sons  sought  the  promised  reward  by 
betraying  thor  fiithers  to  death. 

The  name  of  Marcus  Tullius  CSoero  was,  of  course,  found 
om  this  proscription  list.  CScero,  apprehensive  <^  danger,  had 
fled  from  Rome,  and  b  disg^uise  was  hastening  to  the  coast, 
Aat  he  might  embark  for  MaoedcMiia,  where  he  cooid  seek 
shelter  beneath  the  power  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Caasins.  He 
obtained  a  vessd,  and  even  commenced  his  voyage.  But  n 
storm  so  delayed  his  progress,  and  caused  him  to  snflEbr  so 
much  from  seasickness,  that  he  retpmed  to  the  ItaBan  ooastt 
and,  with  unwonted  heroism,  said,  ^I  wiD  die  In  ttat  oonntiy 
which  I  have  so  often  saved." 

CScero  had  now  attjuned  his  dx(y««hud  year.  Qnietiy 
he  returned  to  his  viBa,  at  FormisB.  His  daves,  devotedly 
attached  to  their  master,  saw  some  soldiers  approaching,  and 
knowing  fhU  weD  their  object,  almost  forced  Um  into  a  litter 
that  they  mig^t  convey  him  to  the  shore  and  place  hhn  om 
iKMurd  a  ship.     The  soldiani  overtook  them  wUk  stlD  om 
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deerb*!  groimclB.  He  oommanded  the  davee  to  make  no 
renstanoe^  but  to  set  down  the  litter.  Oahnly  he  stretdied 
hiB  head  out,  with  his  neck  bare,  to  be  dissevered  by  the 
sword.  The  deed  was  immediately  performed,  and  the  gory 
bead  renamed  in  the  bands  of  his  murderers.  They  also  cat 
off  his  hands,  saying  that  they  were  the  instroments  with 
whidi  he  had  written  his  Philippios,  and  they  carried  both 
bead  and  hands,  and  exposed  them  at  the  rostra  where  Cicero 
had  uttered  strains  of  eloquence  which  still  vibrate  through 
tiie  world.  Rome  crowded  to  witness  the  shameful  spectacle^ 
and  both  plebeian  and  patrician  wept  over  his  omel  firte. 
Whatever  judgment  mi^  be  pronounced  upon  the  weakness 
ct  Cicero,  he  was,  beyond  aB  queeticii,  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  ct  the  men  ct  those  dark  and  dissdhite  daya. 

It  is  urged  in  defense  of  Cicero's  apparent  timidity  and 
vacillation,  that  he  r^^arded  with  equal  disapprobation  the 
aeUdi  and  unprincipled  members  of  both  fiMsdons — the  aris- 
tocratic and  the  democratac  Neither  party,  it  is  said,  was 
worthy  of  the  support  of  any  intelligent  and  honest  patriot. 
Tliere  was,  however,  this  undeniable  diffisrenoe:  the  patricians 
were  struggfing  to  deprive  the  (rfebdans  of  an  equal  share  in 
pditieal  privil^^;  iriiile  the  j^beians  were  contending  fi>r 
equal  rights  f<Mr  aH.  In  this  conflict,  which  seems  to  have 
agitated  the  world  for  countless  ages,  there  is  not  much  room 
Ibr  doubt  where  the  sympathies  of  an  honest  man  should  ba 
Stfll  every  historian  feels  disposed  to  deal  toideriy  with  the 
reputation  of  Rome's  most  distinguished  philosopher  and 
orator.  The  intellectual  worid  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitudei 
which  should  fell  as  a  mantle  to  vail  his  frailties. 

Hie  annals  of  those  days  were  flUed  with  records  of  the 
tragical  deaths  of  some,  and  the  wonderfid  escapes  of  othors, 
of  the  proscribed.  Many  of  Uiese  anecdotes  aid  one  very 
much  in  obtaining  a  conception  of  the  state  of  society  at  that 
YetuKo,  one  of  the  proscribed,  assumed  the  rank  and 
» of  a  pretor,  a  Roman  ma^^strate  of  very  high  stalir4|»  al 
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tne  head  of  the  jodidaiy.  He  disguised  his  sh^js  as  HetofBi 
officers  in  retinue,  who  bore  the  insignia  of  power  before  men 
of  illastrious  political  position.  Charioted  in  splendor,  he  Uius 
commenced  a  journey  from  Rome  to  Najdes.  Travelers  whom 
he  met  moved  aside,  overawed,  from  his  way*  The  doors  of 
inns  were  eagerly  thrown  open.  Carriages  and  horses  were 
impressed  as  by  governmental  power.  At  the  sea  shore,  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  he  seised  vessels  for  himself  and 
his  attendants,  and  effected  his  escape  to  ISdly,  where  he 
threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Seztns  Pompey,  then 
in  power  there. 

Antius  Restio,  another  <^  the  proscribed,  escaped  from  his 
house  by  night.  His  slaves,  elated  at  thdr  master's  doom, 
commenced  pillaging  his  property.  One  alone  followed  his 
master;  and  strange  to  relate,  that  one  had  been  crudly 
branded  in  the  £skie  hjlLi  master,  and  had  been  loaded  with 
diains,  from  which  his  insurg^it  feUowHservants  had  released 
him.  This  slave,  with  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  Chris- 
tianity itself  might  envy,  followed  his  master,  concealed  him 
by  the  way-side,  constructed  a  ftmeral  pile,  and  then,  with 
inhumanity  of  which  even  paganism  should  be  ashamed,  mur- 
dered an  innocent  traveler  who  was  passing  by,  and  {daced 
liim  upon  the  pile.  While  thus  employed  the  soldiers  came 
up.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  sliun  his  master,  and  was 
preparing  to  bum  his  body,  and  pointed  to  his  branded  diedc 
and  his  limbs  galled  by  the  chains,  as  an  excuse  for  the  re- 
venge thus  satiated.  The  unsuspecting  soldiers  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  murdered  man,  and  received  for  it  the  proffered 
reward.  Suspicion  being  thus  lulled,  the  slave  succeeded  in 
conveying  his  master  safe  to  Sidly.  It  is  difficult  to  exi^ 
gerate  the  horrors  attending  the  execution  of  these  proscrip- 
tions. They  found  but  a  counterpart  during  the  reign  <^ 
terror  in  France.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  all  these 
woes  were  consequent  upon  the  strife  betwe^i  aristocratis 
tmipatioo  and  popular  equality.    The  recognitioii  of  man^s 
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ftntarnity;  the  adoptkm  of  merit  as  the  passpiirt  to  offieei 
without  r^ard  to  tiie  disdnotioiiB  of  rank,  would  have  aayed 
B<Hiie  all  this  expenditure  of  blood  and  misery. 

An  the  machinery  of  eonfisoationfl,  foroed  loans,  and  bur* 
deoBome  taxes  was  called  into  requisidon  to  aid  the  triumvirs 
in  proseoutmg  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  now  engaged. 
The  8oldie^^  eonsdoos  of  their  power,  rioted  in  robberies  and 
phmdarings,  and  were  guflty  of  ev  ery  atrocity  which  human 
passion  could  incite.  Bands  <^  sbves,  liberated  by  the  flight 
AT  death  of  their  masters,  and  with  no  badge  of  ookv  to 
indkate  their  servile  condition,  assumed  the  disguise  of  sot 
Aers,  and  sought  the  redress  of  their  past  wrongs  by  the 
•Ofest  vengeance.  It  seems  that  the  trinmvirs  did  what  they 
•oold  to  repress  these  discMnders.  Were  the  leaders  of  the 
popohr  party  ever  so  patriotic  and  unselfish,  the  only  chcnoe 
before  them  was  to  submit  to  the  haughtiness  and  the  ou^ 
ngm  of  patrician  supremacy,  or  to  fight  the  battles  of  popular 
tights  with  every  weapon  they  ooidd  grasp.  This  di^KMition 
ef  tiioee  in  power  not  to  req>ect,  but  to  tramide  upon  the 
ligfafta  of  thoee  beneath  them,  is  utteriy  infiunous,  and  through 
si  past  time  has  deluged  the  wcMrld  in  crime  and  woe.  The 
ealy  akemative  for  the  slave,  is  patiently  to  bow  hb  neck  to 
Ae  yoke  and  his  back  to  the  stripe,  or  to  ass^t  his  manhood 
tfirough  the  dreadfbl  energies  of  conflagration  and  bfeod. 

iuMjedonia  and  SicOj  were  still  under  the  sway  of  the 
patrician  party,  and  many  of  the  aristocracy  from  all  parti 
ef  Italy,  flocked  to  the  banners  which  were  there  unfhrled 
Seoctus  Pompey,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army,  had  taken  posses 
stai  of  the  idand  of  Sicily,  and  there,  saft  from  immediate 
assaalt,  had  established  his  head-quarters.  He  dispatched  his 
ships  to  cruise  al<»ig  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  encourage  the 
flicBda  of  patrician  sway  to  persist  in  opposition  to  the  estab- 
Mied  government,  and  to  recdve  on  board  any  who  rither 
>  protection  or  wished  to  join  hb  camp. 

Thoiq^  the  txiumvirs  at  B<Hne  were  in  the  undisputed 
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poesession  of  power,  tbe  old  forms  of  goyemment  were  r» 
tained,  the  offices  being  filled  by  men  in  favor  of  plebeian 
rights.  By  the  nsnal  forms  of  election,  Lepidos  and  Planciu 
were  chosen  consals.  Lepidns  remained  at  Rome  to  admin- 
ister, with  his  colleague,  the  home  government.  Antony  and 
Octavins  Caesar  prepared  for  an  expedition  to  ihe  East,  to 
attack  Bmtus  and  Cassios,  who  were  rallying  tbe  forces  of 
rebellion  there.  Notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
of  Cicero,  that  Bmtus  would  hasten  to  Rome  to  aid  the  nobles 
with  his  army  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  Brutus,  more 
sagacious  than  Cicero  with  r^ard  to  the  strength  of  the 
fdebeian  cause,  dedining  this  appeal,  crossed  over  to  Aria, 
and  effiscted  a  junction  with  Cassius  at  Smyrna. 

Octavius  and  Antony  speedily  dispatched  an  army,  under 
able  generals,  across  the  Adriatic  to  Macedonia,  and  took 
possesrion  of  that  rich  and  powerftd  province.  Traversing 
die  whole  kingdom  unopposed,  from  tbe  Adriatic  to  tiie 
^!gean  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  Saxa 
and  Norbanus,  in  command  of  this  force,  established  them- 
•elves  in  a  very  formidable  porition,  on  the  great  plain  €f 
Strymon,  near  Philippi,  at  the  opening  of  some  mountiAi 
defiles,  through  which  they  supposed  that  Bmtus  and  Casrios 
must  necessarily  pass,  should  they  attempt  to  return  from 
Asia  and  reg^  Macedonia. 

The  patrician  generals  were  soon  on  the  march  with  a 
force  vastiy  superior  to  that  of  tiieir  jrfebdan  foes.  A 
Thracian  chief  guided  them,  through  forests  and  swamps,  by 
imfrequented  paths,  across  the  mountains,  and  suddenly  their 
trumpet  blasts  were  heard  and  thdr  banners  gleamed  in  the 
rear  of  the  intrenchments  of  Saxa  and  Norbanus.  The  patri- 
cians threw  up  formidable  intrenchments,  and  having  a  vast 
superiority  of  land  forces,  and  with  their  fleet  in  entire  com- 
mand of  all  the  ndghboring  seas,  they  hoped  soon  to  stann 
tiidr  foes  into  submisrion  without  risking  a  battie.  Ootavtoi 
and  Antony,  hearing  of  the  peril  of  the  army,  hasteced  to  its 
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M  with  hrige  refinferoementB,  from  Brundiuuiim;  aad,  not 
withstaadiog  the  most  energetic  endeavors  of  Sextos  Pompey 
to  cut  them  off  with  his  fleet,  they  effected  a  landing  in  Mace- 
donia, and  soon  joined  their  friends  at  Philippi. 

Tie  material  forces  now,  on  dther  side,  were  nearly  equal; 
but  the  moral  forces  were  so  unequal  as  to  render  the  victory 
cf  the  Triumviri  almost  certain.  The  soldiers  of  Brutus  and 
Casiius  were  fighting  for  their  masters;  the  soldiers  of  Octa- 
▼im  were  fighting,  as  they  bdieved,  for  themselves,  their  own 
qg^tts,  their  own  political  equality  with  the  wealthy  and  the 
high-bom«  AAor  a  &w  days  of  cautious  maneuvcfing  the 
flbarge  was  sounded,  and  horseman  and  footman  rushed  into 
the  battle. 

Cassius  led  the  left  wiag  of  the  patrician  anny,  Brutus  the 
ijghtb  The  field  was  soon  so  enveloped  in  dusti  that  neither 
vieUuv  nor  vanquished  could  tell  what  was  transpiring  around 
them.  Antony  rushed  upon  Cassius,  trampled  down  his 
eohoits,  and  sweefnog  every  thix^  before  /dm,  broke  throu^ 
the  intrmohments,  and  seized  the  camp  of  his  fi>e.  The 
vnhappy  assassin  of  CS«sar,  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  a 
■ngle  fireedman,  fled  to  a  neighboring  hill,  and  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  staff  to  ascertain  the  &te  of  the  division 
ItdbyBnttus. 

Anxiously,  from  the  hiOrside,  he  watched  his  progress.  In 
fke  extreme  distance  he  soon  saw  him  meet  a  body  of  cavalry, 
aad  a  fiuni  shout  reached  his  ear.  The  horsemen,  with  his 
■wssenger  in  thdr  midst,  now  comm^iced  a  rapid  advance 
toward  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Cassius,  iuferring  that  his 
eAeer  was  a  prisoner,  and  diat  his  captors  were  approaehiog 
but  to  cat  him  down,  yielded  himself  to  the  folly  and  the 
eawardiee  of  suicide.  Presenting  his  sword  to  his  freedman 
he  ordered  him  to  plunge  it  into  his  heart.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  Cassius  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  A  moment  after, 
the  cavalry  came  galloping  up  the  hill  to  announce  to  Cassius 
that  Brutus  bad  been  signally  successful,  and  to  call  upon  him 
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(o  rally  his  broken  bands  in  the  rear  of  the  viotorioiui 

Had  Casedns  lived,  the  whole  issue  of  the  oampaign  mig^ 

perhaps,  have  been  changed. 

Brutos  was  thns  deserted  to  straggle  alone  against  the  tide 
of  adverse  fortune.  Though  he  had  maintained  his  ground 
and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  there  was  but  little  in 
prospect  to  enoourage  him.  His  scddiers  had  fou^t  throu|^ 
the  influence  of  military  discipline,  and  not  insfnred  by  good- 
wilL  Desertions  began  to  thin  his  ranks.  Octavius,  though 
but  partially  victorious,  was  elated  by  the  result  of  the  batde^ 
and  all  his  troops  were  eager  for  another  fight.  Brutus,  ooii> 
ioious  that  he  was  growing  weaker  by  every  hour's  delay^ 
gathered  such  retaforoements  as  he  could  speedily  oommand» 
and  again  led  out  his  legions  in  order  of  battle. 

Octavius  was  ready  for  the  strife,  fiercely  for  a  few  houni 
the  battle  raged,  and  then  the  patrician  tro<qM  began  to  give 
ground.  First  they  slowly  retired,  then  rapidly  retreatedi 
thin  fled,  a  rabble  rout,  in  utter  conftasion  and  dismay.  Bnito% 
out  off  fix>m  his  flying  troops,  escaped  to  a  ravine  in  the  moun* 
tains,  gloomy  with  overhanging  dli£b  and  forests.  Several  of 
his  friends  accompanied  him  in  utter  despair.  The  sun  had 
DOW  set,  and  the  gloom  of  night  envdoped  them.  Brutus  sat 
down  upon  a  rock,  and,  for  a  moment,  gaaed  in  siknoe  from 
the  glen  throu^  the  foUage  and  the  dUb  to  the  stars  beam* 
iug  brightly.  Sadly  he  conversed  with  his  friends,  in  suoli 
•trains  as  would  naturally  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  reflective  maa 
whose  whole  earthly  interests  were  wrecked,  and  who  had  no 
eonfldence  in  immortality.  The  Christian  can  look  beyond 
time's  narrow  horizon  for  the  redress  of  all  wrongs,  but  Bm* 
loi,  in  death,  could  see  nothing  but  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

^Oh  unluq[>py  virtuel"  said  he,  **I  have  worshiped  ibm 
m  a  real  good ;  but  thou  art  a  vain,  empty  name,  and  tkt 
rfsve  of  fortune." 

Again  he  quoted  a  verse  from  Ite  Medea  of  Enripidiai 
''O  JiVter,  ftigst  aot  to  piiDiih  the  author  of  all  tiiiB  1 
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TboB  the  melanoholy  hoan  of  the  night  wore  away.  A 
ftiend  was  dispatched  to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  any  tidings 
from  the  camp.  But  he  did  not  return,  and  Bnttas  rightly 
inferred  that  he  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  morning  was  beginning  to  dawn,  when  theur  retreat 
would  no  longer  be  safe. 

^It  is  time  for  os  to  go  hence,''  some  one  said.  . 

^^Tes,**  Bmtiis  repUed;  *^we  most  indeed  go  benoe} 
but  it  most  be  with  our  hands  and  not  with  our  feet.** 

He  also  had  decided  upon  suicide.  Shaking  hands  widi 
all  his  fliends,  in  a  final  adieu,  and  thankfaig  them  for  their 
flithAil  adherence  to  his  cause,  he  said: 

**  I  weep  for  my  country,  but  not  for  myself  I  am  hap- 
fkr  than  my  ccmquerors;  for  I  shall  leave  behind  me  a 
name,  whidi  no  success  or  power  can  confer  upon  them." 

Hen,  to  save  his  friends  the  anguish  of  witnessing  Ua 
death,  with  two  attendants,  he  retired  for  a  short  distance  out 
of  their  sight.  To  one  of  them  he  gave  his  sword,  and* 
placing  his  heart  against  the  glittering  point,  he  threw  hin^ 
self  upon  it  with  such  force  that  he  instant^  foil  dead  to  the 
ground.  Urns  perished  Brutus — the  noMe  assassin^  the 
heroic  self-murderer,  in  whose  character  were  singula]^ 
Uended  £ir  more  of  the  yirtnes  than  of  the  vices  of  pagan* 
ism.    Brutus  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three. 

The  leaders  of  the  aristocratio  party  were  now  nearly  all 
destroyed;  and  the  power  of  the  triumvirs  was  eflbctuallj 
established.  But  the  soldiers  were  to  be  rewarded,  and  theii 
eiq>ectations  were  high.  The  military  diest  was  empty,  and 
eonld  only  be  replenished  by  confiscation  and  plunder.  Antony 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Asia  to  reorganise  that  country,  and 
lo  raise  contributions,  by  those  extortions  with  which  all 
Soman  generals,  of  every  party,  were  so  familiar.  Octavina 
returned  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  impi^rtant  matters  da* 
iHndiiHj^  attention  there. 

Oottmus,  suffiaring  severefy  from  ill  health,  oommenned 
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■lowly  hiB  joomejr  u  liome.  But  the  triumph  of  the  plei 
beians  had  hj  no  means  secored  the  liberties  of  the.  people 
They  soon  found  that  the  rapacity  of  a  victorions  army  coold 
be  as  oppressive  as  the  extortions  of  a  rich  nobility.  The 
people  were  despoiled  of  their  properly  and  their  lands,  that 
these  gifts  might  be  lavished  upon  the  troops,  lliis  caused 
so  much  exasperation  that  there  were  frequent  and  bloody 
conflicts  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens ;  hoosea  were 
plundered  and  destroyed,  and  anarchy^  even  in  the  dtj  of 
Borne,  became  so  great,  that  the  shops  were  dosed  and  the 
magistrates  resigned  their  ofllces  in  deqMur. 

Lucius  Antony,  a  brother  of  Marc,  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  this  merciless  spoliation.  The  people  rushed 
eagerly  to  his  standards.  Patrician  and  plebeian  alike  com* 
bined  for  mutual  protection  against  the  extordon  of  a  raptp 
flious  soldiery.  Octavius  himself  would  gladly  have  repressed 
these  disorders,  but  he  was  indebted  to  his  soldiers  for  his 
supremacy,  and  a  quarrel  with  them  would  leave  him  entir^ 
powerless.  The  army  was  conscious  that  its  leaaer  most  obey 
its  behests,  and,  unscrupulously  and  unopposed,  they  rioted  in 
violence  and  opfDression. 

But  Octavius  soon  had  cause  for  alarm,  in  sesmg  that  a 
truly  national  party,  composed  of  men  of  all  parties,  was 
rapidly  formii^^  around  Ludus  Antony.  Octavius  had  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  leader  of  the  democracy,  but  now  tliB 
democracy  itself  was  organizmg  against  him.  Undisdpfined 
citizens,  however,  could  make  but  a  feeble  stand  against  the 
veteran  legions  of  Octavius.  L.  Antony  was  soon  over- 
whdmed.  But  anxious  still  to  court  popular  &vor,  and  to 
retain  the  position  of  a  friend  of  the  people,  Octavius  par- 
doned the  plebeians  engaged  in  the  revolt,  and  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  patridans  alone.  Ludus  Antony,  in  defer- 
ence to  Marc,  the  colleague  of  Octavius  in  the  triumvirate^ 
was  pardoned,  but  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  distinction,  who 
were  taken  capuve,  were  remorsdessly  put  to  death.    Tlupee  • 
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mmdred  of  the  prisonera,  most  of  them  of  the  highest  ranki 
were  saorifioed,  <m  die  Ides  of  Maroh^  on  an  altar  erected  in 
honor  of  Jnlina  OflBsar.  The  dtj  of  Penesia,  where  the 
insurgents  had  made  a  stand,  was  {Pondered,  and  then  bomt 
to  the  gromid,  and  the  magistrates  were  all  put  to  death. 
Ootavins  Cssar  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

From  the  defeat  of  the  armj  of  Lndos  Antony,  and  from 
the  ezecntions  which  ensned,  a  yonng  man,  of  the  highest 
patridan  rank,  and  whose  fiimily  subsequently  became  re> 
nowned  in  history,  escaped  to  Kcily.  Wb  name  was  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero.  His  wife,  Drusilla,  soon  after  was  married  to 
OctaTius  OsBsar,  and  his  Httle  son,  then  but  two  years  old,  in 
half  a  century  from  that  time,  as  Tiberius  C»sar,  became 
emperor  of  Roma  Such  is  history,  and  sudi  is  life.  The 
impoverished  fbgitire  to-day,  is  the  monardi  to-morrow — and 
die  monarch  throws  ande  his  diadem  to  perish,  an  exile  in 
Astant  lands. 

llns  brief  contest,  dius  terminated,  rendered  all  ftirtber 
oppodtion  to  Octavius  hopdesa.  The  whde  power  of  the 
emigre  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  mercenary  standing  army, 
and  that  army  dominated  its  diief.  Seztus  Pompey  was  stfll 
in  power  in  Sidly,  at  the  head  of  a  num^^us  and  wdt 
tfsdplined  army,  and  his  fleet  was  in  supremacy  so  entire, 
Aat  neariy  all  the  ports  of  Italy  were  blodcaded  by  it,  an^ 
even  Rome  itself  was  thus  reduced  to  great  distress.  Some 
eonsid^iihle  jealousy  had  now  sprung  up  between  Octavius 
tmd  Hare  Antony,  as  to  which  should  be  die  greatar.  The  one 
was  Cnsar's  nephew — the  other  his  oldest  associate,  and  his 
flnrorite  generaL  Octavius,  vary  wisdy,  was  disposed  to  com- 
promise, that  he  might  avert  the  threatened  breach  of  friend* 
dq[>.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  having  recently  died, 
Octavius  gave  him  his  dster  Octavia  in  marriage,  and  agreed 
diat  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  eastward  of 
die  Ionian  gul^  should  be  under  the  exdudve  dominion  of 
Antony,  while  Octavius  Cnsar  should  be  supreme  over  dM 
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region  west  of  tliat  Vbb.  Lepidiis  was  to  be  left  loidiilarbed 
in  the  possearion  of  Africa.  The  triumvirs  then,  after  some 
«»Tesp<nidenoe  with  Sextns  Pompey,  lield  an  interfiew  with 
iiim  at  Misenom,  on  the  ooast  of  Campania,  and  oonohided  a 
treaty,  by  whioh  theyjsorrendered  to  him  the  iabmda  of  SicOy, 
Sardinia,  Oorsioa,  and  the  province  of  Aohaia.  They  alaa 
paid  him  a  sum  amonnting  to  about  three  miBiooa  of  doUara, 
in  oompensation  for  hia  father's  confiscated  estates.  IliaB  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reocM^  that  in  this  trea^  the 
rq^ohthm  was  introduced,  that  there  should  be  a 
amnesty  for  aD  political  offenses,  and  that  the  proaoribed,  who 
had  fled  from  Italy,  should  be  allowed  to  return  in  safely,  $mi 
reeover  a  fourth  part  c(  their  confiscated  estates.  B«t  the 
lenathan  of  human  depravity  is  not  easily  tamed.  War  waa 
soon  renewed ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  inftiriated  eombatanta 
pierced  the  sides,  while  conflagration  and  blood  desolated  the 
land.  The  Parthians,  fixmi  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
bad  marched  upon  Syria;  and,  after  many  fiofce  battles,  aB 
Syria  and  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre  aiooe^  feB 
into  the  hands  of  the  invadois.  Hie  foe  then  ravaged  CSHcia^ 
and  like  d^non  l^ons  penetrated  Asia  Ifinor.  Antony 
raised  an  army  in  Greece  for  the  recovery  of  his  pcovinoaa, 
and  again  the  horrid  IhIIows  of  war  rolled  over  the  land, 
weaving  in  their  train  pestilence,  fiunine,  and  misery.  Bat 
the  Parthians  were  driven  out,  and  the  woo  scathed  peo|ie 
had  Antony  for  their  plunderer  mstead  of  Facoms,  the  sea 
of  the  Parthian  king. 

Difficulties  soon  arose  between  Octavius  and  Pompej, 
each  accusing  the  other  of  not  being  fiothftd  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Some  aflSrm  that  Octavius  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  he  had  assented  to  peace,  only  that  he  might  reoroii 
his  energies  to  renew  the  war,  and  acquire  for  himself  nniv€r> 
sal  emigre.  Oth^n  assert  that  Pompey,  hungering  and  Ma^ 
htg  to  regain  the  aseendeneyt  throu|^iont  the  Roman  enipii% 
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of  the  old  aristocratic  party,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
Sustrions  representatiye,  was  responsihle  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  The  question  can  not  well  be  decided.  Even 
to  the  presmit  day,  opinions  will  be  expressed  according  to  the 
reader's  procliyities  toward  the  patridan  or  plebeian  rade  of 
this  question.  Neither  Octavins  nor  Pompej  were  scrupulons 
as  to  the  meims  employed  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends, 
and  there  can  be  no  qnestion,  that  they  both  we)*e  equally 
eager  to  gain,  for  the  parties  which  they  represented,  nndis- 
pnted  dominion. 

The  war  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  is  ever  waged 
fiercely.  Octavius  wrote  immediately  to  Antony  to  co5perate 
with  him.  But  Antony  was  then  fully  occupied  with  the 
Parthian  war,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  jealous  of  the  power 
of  OctaThis,  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  be  weak- 
ened in  the  strife  with  Pompey.  But  for  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius,  it  is  sud  that  he  would 
eron  have  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Pompey.  Oct»> 
nus,  baflled  in  his  first  attempts  to  effect  a  landing  in  Sicily, 
appealed  again  to  Antony.  The  two  illustrions  sovereigns 
met  at  Tarentum,  by  their  sole  authority  renewed  the  trium- 
Tfarate  for  five  years  more,  and  Antony,  who  was  just  setting 
out  on  a  military  expedition  to  Parthia,  intrusted  his  fleet  of 
Aree  hundred  ships  to  Octavius,  and  also  his  wife  and  chQd, 
to  reside  in  Rome  during  his  absence. 

At  the  same  time  Octavius,  in  harmony  with  the  utter 
demoralization  of  the  times,  married  his  third  wife,  Livia 
Pruolla,  whom  he  wrested  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero. 
Drurilla,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  on  the  eve  of  again 
becoming  a  mother.  To  this  scandalous  union  Octavius  was 
drivMi  by  mere  sensual  pasaon.  Octavius  first  married  Clodia, 
the  daughter-inJaw  of  Antony.  He  soon  repudiated  her,  and 
married  Seribonia,  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  Sextus  Pompey. 
Both  of  theee  nnions  were  formed  for  poHtical  purposes 
BMrely,    Octavins  diarged  Seribonia  with  being  as  profligate 
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tB  he  was  himself.  This  charge,  however,  was  not  made 
nntil,  inoited  bj  a  passion  for  Dmsilla,  he  had  resolvel  to 
divoro')  Scritxmia.  This  divorce  was  effected  on  the  very  day 
in  wbkik  Soribonia  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter.  At  thia 
time  Octavins  was  bat  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

A  vast  amount  of  money  was  needed  for  the  prosaoatioo 
of  the  war  against  Pompey,  and  Italy  again  groaned  beneath 
the  burden  of  taxation.  Bvery  man  of  wealth  was  required 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  slavBs  to  provide  the  ships 
with  rowers.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  86  b.  a,  Octavins  Iiad 
assemUed  an  overwhefaning  force  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
The  fleets  were  sheltered  in  the  lakes  Lnorinua  and  Avemus. 
Leindus  had  sent  to  his  Md  a  powerM  army  from  Africa. 
The  army  effected  a  landing  on  the  island  of  SicOy,  and  Pom- 
pey*  utteriy  defeated  both  by  land  and  sea,  abandoned  the 
oontest  as  hopeless,  and  escaped  to  Pdopcmnesus. 

Ootavius,  flushed  with  victory,  assumed  an  air  of  aothority 
and  of  superiority  wliich  roused  Lepidus.  A  conflict  imme- 
diately ensued,  which  was  short,  bloodless,  and  deoiaiva  The 
soldiers  preferred  to  have  for  their  commander  one  wiio  was 
sovereign  at  Rome^  rather  than  a  governor  ci  the  remote 
province  of  Africa.  In  a  body  they  passed  over  to  the  camp 
of  Octavins.  The  ruin  of  L^idus  was  so  entire,  and  so  utter 
his  helplessness,  that  in  the  garb  of  a  suppliant  he  repaired  to 
«ie  tent  of  Octavins,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
his  mercy.  There  was  no  occadon  for  severity  upon  so  pow* 
eriess  a  foe.  Octavius  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to 
retire  wherever  he  pleased,  with  his  private  property.  Some 
of  the  nobles  had  rushed  to  the  ctoip  of  Lepidus,  ho^ng  to 
take  advantage  of  the  quarrel  for  thdr  own  reinstatement. 
AL  of  these,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  mercilessly  put  to 
deatlu 

Having  secured  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  troops  by 
inmierse  gifts  of  money  and  lands,  Octavins  now  retomed  to 
Italy     The  army  was  in  his  hands,  a  pliant  weapon  with 
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wkiA  he  eould  Md  defiance  to  the  world.  By  sach  influeDcet 
does  one  man  get  a  ocmtrol,  whidi  compels  millions  of  men  to 
bow  to  his  sway.  A  peoplci  jealous  of  liberty^  shoold  gaard« 
above  all  things  else»  against  the  organization  of  a  great 
miUtarj  power,  unless,  as  is  unhappily  the  case  in  many  of 
the  tftates  of  Bnropei  this  great  nnlitary  poww  ia  abadutefy 
essential  to  guard  i^pdnst  the  eooroaehmentB  of  nifnaoing 
foes. 

The  ccmqneror  was  received  in  Ital^  as  midii|Miled  aof* 
creign.  AnUmy,  &r  away  open  the  plaina  of  AA^  waa 
fbrgotten  in  Rome.  The  senate  voted,  that  Ootavioa  Gnsar 
should  be  received  with  that  trinnqA  caBed  an  ovation;  that 
an  annual  thanksgiving  should  be  iqppomted  in  oommenumip 
tioB  of  Us  victory;  and  that  his  8tatue»  deocNrated  with  trium- 
fhal  robes,  ahoidd  be  erected  in  the  fomm.  He  addressed  the 
aanate  in  speeches  containing  a  ML  exposition  of  hk  poBtical 
views.  Hie  aeotiments  he  advanced  were^  generally,  emineBtty 
jost,  and  oalcdated  to  promote  the  puUio  weaL  He  prcmiiaed 
lo  do  aD  in  his  power  to  grant  peace  to  the  empire;  all  the 
■npaid  taxes,  for  the  suf^MMrt  of  the  war,  were  remitted;  he 
proposed  vigorona  measures  to  prevent  tfie  extortion  whieh 
had  been  practiced  by  the  puMio  officers,  and  estabiiahed  an 
efficient  city  poBce. 

But  these  jndioiooa  measures  were  suffied  by  one  of  anpaf^ 
donafafe  atrocity,  i^  through  the  somewhat  obscure  recital  of 
tiioae  timea,  we  are  correctly  mformed  respecting  its  natnra 
hk  the  treaty  with  Pompey,  amnesty  was  promised  fiir  aH 
political  offenses.  A  large  number  of  sbives,  who  had  served 
under  Pompey*  were  now  scattered  throughout  the  empire. 
These  men  were  ordered  to  be  arrested,  and  returned  to  thefar 
former  masters,  if  they  could  be  found.  If  their  masters 
eould  not  be  found,  Uiey  were  mercilessly  to  be  put  to  death. 
It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  mistalce  in  this  recitali 
the  act  seems  so  unreasonable.  But  historic  fidelity  renders  il 
fj  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  in  i 
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Sextos  Pompey  arrived  safely  in  the  Pelopoimesas,  and 
Bailed  thence  with  a  few  followers  to  Asia  to  seek  Maro 
Antony,  hoping  to  form  an  aUianoe  with  him  against  OotaTina 
CflBsar.  He  first  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  hia 
fitther  fonnd  his  wife  and  child  on  his  retareat  from  the  &tal 
fidd  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  so 
kindly,  that  his  hopes  were  quite  revived*  A  number  of  hia 
partisans,  who  had  been  widely  dispersed,  here  joined  him ; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  plundered  and  wretched,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  fear,  as  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worst,  offered  him  their  services.  For  food,  doth- 
iDg  and  a  chance  for  plunder,  they  were  willing  to  go  an> 
where,  and  serve  any  body. 

Antony  sent  a  force  of  cKsdplined  troops  under  M.  TMqb 
to  oppooe  him,  and  the  rabble  of  adventurers  gathered  b^ieadi 
the  banners  of  Pompey  were  speecUly  dain  or  dispersed;  and 
Fompey  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  crueOy  slain.  The 
death  of  thb  fllustrious  son,  of  a  still  more  illustrioua  sire, 
was  odebrated  by  Octavius  in  Rome  with  indecent  rejmeinga. 

Octavius  and  Antony  were  now  dividing  the  worid  be- 
tween them.  They  were  both  men  of  too  much  ambition  to 
brook  a  superior ;  and  Antony,  as  sovereign  of  the  east,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  to  Octavius,  monarch 
of  the  west,  though  Rome,  which  had  claimed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  his  cafntaL  Every  month  the 
iodioations  of  an  approaching  quarrd  became  more  dear. 
Complaints  and  recriminations  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
vntil  war  was  openly  and  madly  dedared. 

Antony  was,  at  this  time,  in  LeucopoHs,  a  dty  of  Ada 
Minor,  in  effeminate,  guilty,  and  unblushing  dalliance  with 
CSeopatra,  the  beautiftil,  voluptuous,  and  wanton  queen  ct 
I^rypt.  "With  wmiderftd  seductive  diarms  of  person  and  of 
mind,  she  had  obtained  the  eatire  ascendency  over  Antony,  so 
diat  he  was  perfeody  her  slave.  Octavius  sent  his  dster  Ootfti 
via  to  her  fttthless  husband,  expecting  that  hts  treatment  «l 
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her  would  be  sadi  as  (o  magnify  his  unpopularity  m  Itaij^  mA 
rouae  die  peofde  to  that  Tjgorona  proaeoation  of  the  wai 
whieh  penonal  ammoeitj  would  inifira  Antony,  m  obe& 
enoe  to  the  recpBrementa  cf  Cleopatra,  hm  panuaoort  w1k> 
kngoUied,  signed,  and  wept,  and  |dayed  <^  all  the  fnttf 
artiioea  of  ooqnetry,  not  onJ^  sent  Ootavia  baok  to  Rooa^ 
leAiiing  to  see  her,  hot  Mowed  this  outrage  with  a  bOl  of 
wpndiation  and  diyoroement,  catting^  oo]Hed  verbatim  from 
the  divoroe  whieh  OotavitiB  had  iafittnoaely  faiflioted  apoo 
Cfedia,  the  daagl»ter4iiJAW  of  Antoay.  Soeh  waa  Roman 
virtoa 

Antony  now  reaolved  pnbBoiy  to  make  hia  qneeoljr  par^ 
aMmr  hia  wife.  To  Cleopatm  it  waa  a  matter  of  no  earihl|f 
moment,  eave  aa  die  might  ei^oy  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
the  nuptials.  There  were  no  ties  whioh  she  respeoted;  and 
gfoverned  sdefy  by  her  passions,  and  possessed  of  regal  weaMi 
attd  power,  she  played  the  wanton  at  her  pleasure.  The  ci^ 
ef  Akzandria,  her  o^ihal,  waa  seleeted  as  the  spot  for  the 
espousals.  In  the  public  theater  two  thrones  of  gold  were 
erected.  Antcmy  sat  upon  one  in  the  dress  so  appropriate  to 
Us  character  of  the  god  Bacchus.  Cleopatra  sat  upon  the 
other  by  his  side,  representing  the  Egyptian  goddess  Iris. 
CSeopatra  had  then  several  children.  One  was  the  son  of 
Julius  CflBsar.  Two  were  recognized  by  Antony  as  his  own. 
On  this  occasion  Antony  conferred  upon  his  bride,  as  a 
present,  vast  provinces  over  which  he  held  sway. 

While  the  agents  of  Antony  were  cdlecting  an  army  in 
Chreece  for  the  decisive  strife  with  Octavius,  he  repaired  with 
Cleopatra  to  Samoe,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  to  superin- 
tend his  measures.  His  conduct  here  was  such  as  must  needs 
consign  his  name^  utter  contempt.  His  camp  was  crowded 
with  armed  men  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  blended 
hi  ridiculous  confhsion  with  comedians,  dancing  girls,  and 
buflfoona.  From  Samoa,  Antony  and  his  wedded  paramoor 
Droceeded  to  Athena,  in  Gheeoe.    But  while  they  wese  thoa 
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wasting  their  hours  m  folly  which  exposed  them  to  unif  end 
derision,  Octavios  was  mastering  aU  his  energies  for  the  strift. 
Stjll  AjAajsy^  through  the  combined  energies  of  Bgypt  and 
the  whole  western  empire,  had  assembled  an  enormous  forooi 
oonsistang  of  one  hundred  thoosand  fixit»  tweiye  thousand 
horse,  and  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  Ootavins  had  mustered 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  twelye  thousand  horse,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Bjb  ships,  however,  were  better 
buih  and  more  dldently  manned  than  those  of  his  antagonist. 
"With  such  forces  these  two  imperial  men  prq[wred  to  contend 
for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  But  Octavius  was  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  and  infiamed  with  a  yet  nnsated  amUtbn*  Antony 
had  already  passed  the  meridian  of  his  days,  for  many  years 
be  had  tasted  both  the  Utter  and  the  sweets  of  power,  and 
uow  he  was  surrendering  himself  to  volnptuous  indulgence, 
and  to  all  the  enervalang  influences  of  a  sensual  and  shamefid 
love.  A  lascivious  woman  was  the  ignoble  id<d  of  his  ador» 
tfon;  and  for  one  who  worships  at  that  ahrine,  final  < 
lieare. 
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.CMBAU    AUGUSTUS    AND    MAEO    AVTOVT. 
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PuMvn  TO  Albx^ndbia.— 8inoiDB  or  Axrorr.— Gvilb  or  OLBorAvmA.— Hn 
CvMuvoHVO  Wn  OorA^iQib— ItaBPAiB  AMP  gpicow  or  OuwrAtmA^— TlMiiif 
AST  £*nmi  or  Oor ATtm  10  Boin.^HiB  Wbb  MiiSinim^TM  Trlb  or  kvwmtm 
OMrmsBD/— 8TAn  or  tvs  Bomak  Bhpibb,  Italic  Bavu  BmrrAiH,  8rAll^  ArBioi* 
•niA,  Ama  Mtmcmt  Qmoa— Tte  Dwaoi^knom  or  (kru.  Was. 

/^N  the  coast  of  the  Grecian  province  of  Epiros,  there  10  a 
^  noble  sheet  of  water,  twenty-five  miles  in  extreme  lengthy 
and  from  three  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  now  called  the  golf  of 
Arta,  bat  then  known  as  the  Ambracian  gal£  Within  this 
bay  Antony  had  assembled  his  fleet,  and,  in  a  formidable  posi- 
tion, had  drawn  them  np  in  line  of  battle.  Cleopatra,  in  alU* 
aiice,  had  contributed  sixty  Egyptian  gaUeys  to  the  armament. 
Ootavins  entered  the  bay,  with  his  fleet,  prepared  fin*  the 
dedttve  encoontar.  The  two  armies  were  apon  the  opposite 
shores,  where  they  oonld  not  reach  each  other  or  take  any 
part  in  the  battle,  bat  in  ntnadons  in  which  the  whole  scene 
was  open  before  them,  and  where  they  oonld  animate  the 
combatants  by  gestnres  and  shonts. 

Tlie  hostile  ships  approached  each  other,  to  gn4>ple  aide  to 
side  and  to  engage  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle,  with  all  the 
(hry  human  passion  could  inspire.  Octavins  and  Antony,  in 
person,  were  in  command  of  thdr  several  fleets.  Cleopatra 
also,  in  person,  assumed  the  command  of  her  own  six^ 
Egyptian  galleys.  The  voluptuous  queen  sat  canopied  ia 
her  fanperial  barge,  ridioaloiisly  sarronnded  by  her  omMs  of 
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The  morning  of  the  second  of  September,  81  b.  c,  dawned 
dear  and  clondlese  upon  the  bay,  which  was  covered  and  sor- 
Bounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war.  The 
banners  of  the  opposing  legions,  and  the  gleam  of  polished 
beknet  and  onirass,  sword  and  javelin,  glittered  in  the  sun^s 
rays,  while  twenty-four  thousuid  horsemen  rode  to  and  frO| 
impatient  to  participate  in  a  fight,  which,  however,  they  could 
only  witness  as  a  spectacle.  Such  a  gladiatorial  scene  on 
•Qch  an  arena,  stands  nnrivaled  in  this  world's  history.  In 
beantiftd  order  and  in  a  long  line  the  two  fleets,  driven  by  the 
arms  of  the  rowers,  approached  each  other.  Eadi  ship  was 
In  itself  a  fort,  containing  its  garrison  of  fighting  men ;  and 
fhe  business  of  the  rowers  was  «mply  to  lay  lliem  alongside 
of  each  other,  that  the  trained  soldiers,  hand  to  hand,  with 
sword,  javelin  and  battle-ax,  might  decide  the  firay.  It  was 
Borne  against  Rome ;  Antony  against  Octavius. 

For  a  long  time  the  horrid  butchery  continued.  The 
clangor  of  the  battle,  as  steel  met  steel,  and  rang  upon  coats  of 
Bail ;  the  cries  and  shouts  of  onset  and  of  death ;  the  huzsas 
of  the  legions  upon  the  shore ;  the  cloud  of  nussilee  whidi 
shnost  darkened  the  air ;  the  flash  of  fire-balls  and  the  smoke 
and  flame  of  the  conflagration,  all  combined  to  present  a  scene 
which  Trafalgar  or  Aboukir  could  hardly  have  surpassed. 
Cleopatra  was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  as  she  saw  several 
of  the  manmioth  quinqueremes  of  Octavius  pierce  Antony's 
oenter,  hurling  destruction  on  all  sides.  Fearing  that  her 
detachment,  thus  cut  ofl^  was  doomed  to  destruction,  she  gave 
the  signal  for  retreat.  This  created  a  general  panic,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  the  whole  fleet  of  Antony  was  in  a  state  of 
vtter  rout,  the  oarsmen  straining  every  nerve  to  esciqpe  as 
they  could,  pursued  by  the  exultant  galleys  of  Octavius,  huil* 
ing  destruction  upon  the  fugitives. 

Antony  joined  Cleopatra  in  her  own  ship,  but  at  flrst  was 
so  angry  with  her  for  her  cowardice,  so  fiital  to  his  cause,  thai 
Ibr  three  days  hf  refused  to  speak  to  her,  he  remaining  at  the 
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prow  of  the  ship,  with  his  attendants,  and  she,  with  her  maids 
of  hon<Mr,  bdng  at  the  stem.  Bat  love  triumphed ;  and  sooi^ 
enclosed  in  each  others  arms,  they  aj^roached  the  ooast  of 
AfHca.  The  army  of  Antony,  dios  abandoned  by  its  leader, 
and  out  off  from  retreat,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  by  vastly 
•verpowering  forces,  surrendered  to  Octavius. 

Antony  was  so  transported  with  mortification  and  rage, 
that  he  resolved  to  resort  to  suidde,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fhe  Roman  remedy  for  all  great  misfortunes.  With  much 
Afficulty  he  was  dissuaded  from  the  cowardly  act,  and  return- 
ed to  Alexandria  with  Cleopatra. 

The  queen  of  Egypt  was  i^prehensive  that  Octavius,  hav- 
aig  subjugated  all  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  would  urge 
Us  conquering  legions  even  to  Egypt,  and,  conscious  of  her 
kiabiUty  to  repel  him  even  from  her  own  capital  of  Alexan- 
dria, she  adopted  the  desperate  resolve  of  transporting  her 
ieet  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to  the  Red  sea,  and  embark- 
tog  there  with  her  army,  to  seek  a  new  realm  which  she  would 
eooquer  for  herself  from  distant  and  unknown  barbarians, 
flhe  accordingly,  without  mercy,  robbed  her  helpless  subjects, 
eoofiscating  estates  and  pillaging  the  shrines  of  the  gods  and 
tiie  magaanes  of  the  opulent,  until  she  obtained  riches  sufl- 
deot  for  the  enterprise.  But  the  difficulty  of  transporting  a 
ieet  over  a  sandy  waste,  eighty  miles  in  width,  was  found  to 
be  insurmountable,  and  Cleopatra  was  compdled  to  remain  in 
Egypt  and  abide  her  doom  She  had  succeeded  in  transport- 
iig  a  few  of  her  sUps  across  the  isthmus,  but  the  Araba 
Mbed  and  burnt  them. 

Antcmy  and  Cleopatra  now  combined  to  place  Egypt  m  the 
ksit  possible  state  of  defense;  for  though  they  had  no  hope  of 
bang  able  to  repd  their  proud  conqueror,  it  was  probable  that 
inch  formidable  preparations  would  influence  Octavius  to 
grant  them  more  fitvorable  terms.  Indeed,  Cleopatra,  whose 
kffe  for  Antony  was  merely  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  exer« 
her  own  powers  of  fiwcination,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
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Antony  for  a  higher  ambition,  and  to  offer  her  person,  with  al 
her  seductive  charms,  aa  a  bribe  to  win  the  favor  of  Octavius. 
She  ah-eady  had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  Julius  Caosai 
and  of  Antony,  and  both  with  eagerness  had  accepted  the  gift. 
Would  not  Octavius  be  equally  impassioned  ?  But  Cleopatra 
ibrgot  that  the  charms  of  giilhood  had  vanished.  Thirty-nine 
years  of  voluptuousness  had  left  their  traces  upon  brow,  and 
dieek,  and  form. 

Several  embassies  were  sent  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to 
Octavius ;  but  with  each,  Cleopatra  treacherously  sent  a  secret 
messenger  with  propositions  of  her  own*  Octavius  did  not 
condescend  to  pay  any  attention  to  any  pf  these  comUned 
messages,  but  strode  onward  with  his  lemons.  He,  however, 
opened  secret  communications  with  Cleopatra,  and  with  that 
perfidy  which  was  so  often  displayed  by  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  that  day,  offered  to  treat  Cleopatra  with  distinguished 
&vor,  if  she  would  expel  Antony  from  her  kingdom,  or  put 
him  to  death.  History  declares,  with  all  her  manifidd  vices, 
that  outside  of  Christianity,  true  virtue  has  rarely  been  found* 

At  length  Antony  discovered  this  secret  correspondence 
which  was  passing  between  Octavius  and  Cleopatra.  But 
Antony  was  powerless.  He  had  neither  fleet  nor  army,  and 
his  proud  mistress  had  but  to  utter  the  word  and  he  was  ban- 
ished, hnpri&oned,  or  executed.  The  unhappy  man,  inflamed 
with  jealousy  and  rage,  and  conscious  of  utter  impotence,  was 
almost  frantic  But  the  days  were  passing,  the  armies  of 
Octavius  drawing  nearer,  and  the  doom  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra was  soon  to  be  decided. 

Octavius  reached  Pduaum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  moat 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  firom  Alexandria.  The  governor  of  the  city,  probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  Cleopatra,  surrendered  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  defense^  There  was  now  no  obstacle 
whatever  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  Octai  ius  to  Alexandriai 
But  Antony  resolved  not  to  perish  without  a  struggle.    Cleo- 
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patra  had  again  acquired  her  aooostomed  dominion  over  him, 
and  had  beguiled  him  into  the  belief  that  she  was  attached  to 
his  fortunes.  As  the  advance  guard  of  Ootavius  approached 
the  city,  Antony,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  troops, 
tallied  from  the  gates,  and  for  a  moment  resuming  his  long 
lost  energies,  repulsed  the  division  with  considerable  slaugh. 
ter.  Elated  with  this  trivial  victory,  he  rettimed  to  the  city, 
and  in  a  sort  of  miniature  triumph — the  last  flicker  of  the 
dying  flame  of  his  fortune — ^presented  to  Cleopatra  a  soldier 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  fight.  The  queen,  in 
continuation  of  her  duplicity,  magnificently  rewarded  ium 
with  a  hehnet  and  breast-plate  of  gold.  But  that  very  night 
the  soldier,  with  his  glittering  reward,  deserted  to  the  ranks 
of  Octavius. 

The  next  day  the  whole  army  of  Octavius  approached, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  His  gaOeys,  almost  covering  the 
•ea,  impdled  by  vigorous  oarsmen  and  crowded  with  war- 
riors, entered  the  harbor.  His  infimtry  and  his  cavalry, 
mardiing  beneath  those  eagles  which  the  genius  of  Julius 
C»sar  had  immortalized,  and  which  ever  seemed  to  lead  to 
victory,  invested  the  city  by  land.  But  Antony  had  aroused 
the  energies*  of  despair.  He  had  collected  a  large  fleet  and 
army,  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  conflict  whidi  he 
knew  full  well  must  prove  decisive,  and,  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  he  took  his  stand  upon  an  eminence  which  commanded 
alike  the  bay  and  the  shore,  that  he  might  watch  and  guide 
the  fight. 

His  galleys,  in  beautiful  order,  advanced  to  meet  the  foe; 
and  just  as  Antony  expected  to  hear  the  trumpets  peal  the 
diarge,  and  to  witness  the  conunencement  of  the  murd^rooa 
fray,  to  his  amazement  and  consternation  he  saw  the  fleet  of 
Octavius  opening  to  admit  his  galleys;  the  two  fleets  exchanged 
friendly  salutes,  and  with  blending  banners  and  triumphant 
music,  returned  to  the  harbor. 

Bewildered  and  woe-stricken,  the  unfortunate    ohieftoia 
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turned  his  eyes  to  tfie  land.  The  same  scene  was  opened  It 
fiim  there.  His  cavaby,  with  sheathed  swords  and  waving 
banners,  galloped  into  the  lines  of  Octavins,  where  they  were 
received  with  plaudits  which  almost  shook  the  temples  of 
Alexandria.  The  in&ntry  thus  abandoned  and  with  no  re- 
treat before  them,  threw  down  their  arms  in  despair.  The 
dnpUd^  of  Cleopatra  had  been  successfiil,  and  Antony,  be- 
trayed, was  mined  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  In  a 
state  of  ungovernable  fiiry  he  returned  to  the  dty,  clamor- 
ously inveighing  against  the  perfidy  of  Cleopatra,  and  appa- 
rently resolved,  in  his  freniy,  to  plunge  a  poniard  bto  her 
heart  and  then  into  his  own. 

But  Cleopatra,  anticipating  this  videnoe,  was  jMr^jiared  to 
evade  it.  She  had  erected  a  strong  citadel,  in  which  she  had 
that  morning  takrai  refuge,  under  the  protection  of  an  effidenl 
guard,  and  it  was  not  in  Antony's  power  to  approach  her* 
Still  continuing  her  duplicity  while  concealed  in  this  retreat, 
she  caused  word  to  be  sent  to  Antony  that,  in  deripair,  in  view 
of  the  defection  of  her  troops,  and  of  the  nttor  ruin  which 
awaited  both  her  and  AnUxiy,  she  had  refused  longer  to  live^ 
and  had  committed  suicide. 

The  tale,  so  plausible,  again  deceived  the  deluded  old  man, 
whose  enei^gies  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  voluptuous  indut 
gence  had  enfeebled.  AU  his  former  passion  for  Cleopatra 
returned  with  the  violence  of  a  flood.  Bitterly  he  condemned 
himself  for  his  unjust  suspicions. 

**'  Miserable  man  that  I  am,''  he  cried,  ^  what  is  there  now 
worth  my  living  for.  All  that  could  render  life  attractive  to 
me  is  gone.  O,  Cleopatra  I  thou  hast  taught  me  the  way,  and 
die  <mly  way,  to  escape  the  misery  which  is  now  my  lot." 

Calling  a  fiiithful  attendant  to  his  side,  a  man  named  Eros, 
who  had  been  his  slave,  but  whom  he  had  freed,  Antony 
placed  a  poniard  in  his  hand  and  ordered  him  to  plunge  it 
into  his  heart.  The  devoted  man,  who  had  promised  to  per- 
^Mm  thia  deed  for  his  former  master,  should  fortune  drive 
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iito  his  own  bosom  fell  dead  at  the  ibt;  of  Antony.  For  a 
noment  the  Roman  ohieftam  hmig  fai  admiration  over  the 
oorpse  of  his  fiuthfid  attendant;  then  seizing  the  blood- 
itamed  weapon,  he  thrust  it  into  his  own  body,  inflicting  a  &ta' 
wound,  but  one  which  did  not  cause  immediate  death. 

Writhing  in  anguish  and  deluged  in  Mood,  and  yet  with- 
out sufficient  fortitude  to  repeat  the  blow,  he  entreated  his 
ftieods  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  With  fright  and  horror  they 
recoiled  from  thedeed.  In  die  meantime  Cleopatra  had  heard 
that  Antony  had  stabbed  himsdf  and  was  dying.  The  scene 
in  Alexandria,  at  tiiat  hour,  no  imagination  concdve.  A  hos- 
tile fleet  was  entering  tiie  harbor,  Roman  I^ons,  with  shouts 
of  victory  were  crowding  in  at  the  gates.  Antony  was  dying. 
Rumorb  of  every  land  fliled  the  streets  with  r^;ard  to  Cleo- 
patra. The  vast  population  of  the  dty  surged  to  and  fro,  hi 
the  wildest  turmoil  and  dismay. 

Cleopatra  did  not  dare  leave  her  retreat  But  she  sent 
Hoe  of  secretaries  with  a  body  of  men  to  bring  Antony  to  her 
presence.  He  was  taken  upon  a  Htter,  and  carried  tiirong^ 
the  tumultuous  streets  to  the  dtadeL  But  even  then  the 
queen  was  afraid  to  allow  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  cords 
were  let  down  from  a  window  by  whidi  the  fitter,  contaiiiing 
the  body  of  the  dying  man,  was  drawn  up  to  her  apartment. 
Antony,  paOid,  fiiint,  and  bathed  in  blood,  gazed  feebly  upon 
Cleopatra,  and  endeavored  to  reach  forth  his  arms  as  if  to 
embrace  her.  The  queen,  dther  with  love  revived  by  the 
sig^t,  or  continuing  the  dissimulation  which  had  ever  been  so 
prominent  in  her  character,  wept  and  bemoaned  bitterly.  She 
tore  her  hair,  beat  her  breast,  and  frantically  kissed  the  pale 
1^  of  tiie  dying  man,  calling  him  her  husband,  ner  lord, 
her  emperor. 

*  Moderate  your  grief^**  exclaimed  Antony,  ^  and  stfll  HvOi 
if  you  car  do  so  with  honor.  As  for  me,  weep  not  over  my 
misfortunes,  but  congratulate  me  upon  the  happiness  whioh  I 
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have  eqfoyecL  I  have  fired  the  greatest  and  tf  e  most  powe^ 
All  of  men.  Thongh  I  now  fall,  my  death  is  not  inglorioos.  I 
■m  a  Roman,  and  by  a  Roman  only  have  I  been  vanquiahed.*' 

He  had  but  just  uttered  these  words  when  he  fell  back  ia 
ids  litter,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  warrior  departed  to 
6od  who  gave  it. 

One  of  the  generals  of  Octavins,  named  Proooleios,  now 
•iq)roaohed  the  dtadel  with  propositions  for  Cleopatra.  She^ 
however,  justly  fearful  of  treadiiery,  refused  to  admit  him; 
b«t,  aided  by  hia  addiers,  he  effected  an  enUwioe  by  means  of 
m  ladder,  at  the  window  through  which  Antony  had  bees 
drawn.  Cleopatra,  alarmed  at  finding  herself  a  priscoer, 
irew  a  poniard  and  attempted  to  stab  herself  but  Plroculdu» 
■wtflhed  die  dagger  from  her  hand*  She  was  theo  oonveyedt 
with  the  respect  lo  which  her  rank  entitled  her,  to  the  palace 
when  Octavins  had  estabBshed  his  head-quartersi  but  was 
guarded  with  the  utmost  drcumspection. 

Octavins,  now  iaidiq>uted  master  of  the  world,  was  dream* 
hig  of  the  q>lendid  triumph  which  awaited  him  in  Rome; 
•Dd  the  presence  of  Cleopatra,  the  renowned  queen  of  Egypt| 
lo  lead  in  the  train  of  the  captives,  would  be  one  of  the 
meet  conspicuoua  ornaments  of  the  triumph.  Conscious  of 
die  degradation  which  awaited  her,  she  watched  fi>r  an  op* 
portmity  to  commit  suidde.  Octavins  with  almost  equdl 
interest  guarded  his  captive,  that  she  might  not  thus  esci^ 
linL  Her  fetters  were  truly  those  of  sflk  and  gold,  for  she 
was  treated  with  the  most  profound  deference,  surrounded 
with  all  her  accustomed  luxuries,  and  all  her  wants  were 
abundantly  supplied. 

Octavins  indulged  himself  with  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Alexandria,  oideavoring  by  humanity  and  condescension  to 
secure  the  fiivor  of  the  people.  Tet  cruelly,  it  would  seem,  be 
eansed  the  eldest  son  of  Antony,  and  also  CsBsario,  Cleopatra's 
eon  by  JuHus  OsBsar,  to  be  put  to  death.  Feanng  nothing 
frcm  my  of  the  other  diildren  of  Oeopatra,  he  treated  then 
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ai  M  prboefl,  proyiding  them  with  teachers  that  thej  might 
teoeive  an  education  suitable  to  their  rank. 

At  length  Octayins  visited  Cleopatra  in  person.  She  re- 
oeired  him  artisticallj  langnishing  upon  a  couch,  draped  in 
gaoseJike  robes  whidi  scarcely  concealed  her  voluptuous 
beauty ;  for  though  the  freshness  of  youth  had  departed,  she 
aras  still  a  woman  of  rare  loveliness.  No  one  knew  better 
i  Cleopatra  how  to  magnify  her  charms,  by  tones  of  soft- 
and  that  artlessness  of  manner  which  is  the  highest 
adiievement  of  art.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
faer  cheek  flushed  with  emotiiMi,  and  rising  from  her  ooucb 
Ae  ftil,  halfrfiunting,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Octavius.  The 
youi^  conqueror  lifted  the  exquisitely  moulded,  drooping  form 
and  placed  her  on  the  couch  by  his  side^  supporting  her  against 
his  own  bosom.  A  qaeen  whose  renown  filled  the  world, 
beautiAd,  graceAil,  pliant,  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms. 
How  oould  he  treat  her  cruenyl  Had  Cleopatra  been  nine* 
teen  instead  of  thirty-nine,  the  dedsion  might  have  been  di£ 
ferent,  and,  by  fiieile  divorce,  the  way  might  have  been  made 
easy  for  Cleopatra  to  share  the  throne  of  universal  empire 
with  Octavius.  But  as  the  circumstances  werC}  ambition 
proved  more  powerful  than  love. 

Cleopatra  exhausted  all  her  magadnes  of  art — tears,  smiles, 
reproaohes,  blandishments,  flattery,  supplications  to  win  Octa- 
vius, but  in  vain.  He  treated  her  with  politeness,  but  his 
heart  remained  obdurate.  The  queen  took  from  her  bosom 
seme  letters,  fhll  of  tenderness,  from  Julius  CsBsar,  and  with 
a  trembling  voice  and  fidling  tears  read  them  to  Octavius. 

^But  of  what  avail  to  me  now,''  she  said,  ^^is  all  this 
kindness.  Why  did  I  not  die  with  him.  And  yet  .n  Oota- 
vtas  I  see  another  Julius.  You  are  his  perfect  inuige.  He 
seems  to  have  returned  from  the  spirit  land  in  you." 

An  was  in  vain.  After  a  long  interview  Octavius  left,  and 
Cleopatra  reflected  in  despair  that  for  the  first  time  her  charms 
had  liuled  her.    She  had  surrendered  herself  to  Octavius  and 
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he  had  coldly  Iidd  heir  aride.  What  more  could  she  dof 
Nothing.  There  now  remamed  for  her  but  to  die,  or  to  be 
carried  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror. 
There  was  a  yomig  Roman  in  the  camp  by  the  name  of 
Dolabella.  He  was  much  affected  with  the  queen's  grief, 
and  she,  with  woman's  tact,  had  soon  thrown  around  him 
all  the  meshes  of  her  wiles.  Dokbella  kept  her  informed  of 
all  that  was  transpiring.  One  day  he  brought  to  her  conch 
the  tidings,  tbat  in  three  days  she  and  her  children  were  to 
be  sent  to  Rome. 

The  crisis  had  now  come,  and,  with  ringular  calmness  and 
fortitude,  Cleopatra  prepared  to  die.  After  takmg  a  bath,  she 
attired  herself  in  her  most  sumptuous  robes,  and  sat  down 
with  her  friends  to  a  truly  r^al  feast.  Apparently  banishing 
all  care,  the  festive  hours  passed  rapidly  away.  At  the  close 
of  the  feast  she  dismissed  all  her  attendants  but  two.  She 
then  wrote  a  note  to  Octavins,  informing  him  of  her  intenti<Mi 
to  die,  and  requesting  that  her  body  might  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony.  She  had  contrived  to  have 
brought  to  her,  in  a  basket  of  flowers,  an  asp,  a  reptile  the 
conc^itrated  venom  of  whose  bite  causes  inevitable  deatl^ 
and  yet  with  but  littie  pain.  She  dispatched  the  letter  to 
Octavius,  and  immediately  placed  the  reptile  upon  her  arm. 
The  poisonous  &ngs  pierced  her  flesh,  stupor  and  insennlnlitj 
soon  ensued,  and  she  sank  back  upon  her  couch  and  died. 

Octavius,  inmiediately  upon  receiving  the  letter  from  Gleo> 
patra,  dispatched  messengers  hoping  to  prevent  the  fatal  deed 
But  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the  chunber  they 
found  Cleopatra  already  dead,  still  arrayed  in  her  royal  robee. 
Her  two  waiting  women  were  at  her  side.  One  of  the  mea* 
sengers  uttered  words  of  reproach ;  but  the  maid  of  honor 
replied: 

^^  It  ia  wen  done.  Such  a  death  becomes  a  gk>rious  queesi 
desc^ided  from  a  race  of  illustrious  ancestors." 

Octavius  now  returned  to  Rome,  the  undisputed  master  etf 
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ikm  world.  Ifis  amlMtion  was  gratified  in  a  Tery  magnifioeot 
Irtunqpli ;  tiie  portrait  of  Gteopatra  with  the  serpent  upon  her 
arm,  beiiig  borne  very  o<in8pioiioasl7  in  the  tndn  of  the  oap- 
tiyes.  Rome  was  now  at  its  onlmmating  point  of  power  and 
^ilendor.  Such  an  empire  had  never  before  existed  upon 
earth.  It  eontained  within  itself  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
then  known  world,  being  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates.  It  was,  however,  a  hetarogeneous  realm ; 
a  eonglomeration  of  disoordant  states,  with  every  divmmty  of 
languages,  mannerB,  customs,  and  laws.  The  eity  <^  Rome 
ntDirt>ered  near  tomt  nulHons  of  inhalHtants,  a  motley  eon* 
eourse  from  all  tlie  nations  and  ti^bes  of  the  world;  the  eir- 
evmftreooe  of  die  elty  was  fifty  myes. 

Oetavius  now  oommenoed  a  series  of  measures  cf  reform, 
wfaidi  have  seeured  alike  the  approbation  of  friends  and  foes. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  his  actions  were  noble 
h  the  highest  degree.  Every  act  seemed  aimed  at  the 
promotion  of  the  public  wel&re.  Barbarous  costooM  were 
abdiriied;  the  rights  of  the  dtiaens  protected;  humanity 
encouraged,  and  wholesome  laws  enacted  upon  every  subject 
which  l^^ishtion  could  reach.  There  was  transieat  peace 
Aroughout  the  world,  and  most  of  the  nations,  over  which 
Ac  Roman  eagles  fluttered,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  mea* 
sure  of  prosperity  such  as  the  world  had  never  known  before. 

Hese  enactments  being  in  suocessfhl  operation,  and  the 
flivor  of  an  classes  of  people  being  won,  Octavins,  whaterer 
Us  motives  may  have  been,  assembled  the  senate,  and  in  a 
eareftdy  prepared  speech,  which  he  read  to  them,  resigned  all 
Ins  power,  expressing  the  wiA  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  to 
restore  Rome  to  the  old  constitution  of  the  commonwealth, 
republican  in  its  forms.  The  intelEgence  ci  most  people,  even 
now,  wfll  dedde  that  such  a  conglomeration  ai  heterogeneous 
people,  so  ignorant,  so  barbaric,  so  lawless,  so  infinitely  diver- 
sified hi  manners  and  laws,  could  not  be  weU  governed  by 
RepufaBcan  institutions.    It  is  said  that  Ootavias  could  not 
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have  been  blind  to  tbis ;  tbat  he  not  onl j  knew  ftiD.  well  thai 
the  s^iate  of  Rome  woold  not  accede  to  a  measure  BoaaiddaL 
bnt  that  he  had  actnallj  arranged  with  his  partisans  in  the 
senate  to  :  eject  hia  proposal,  and  that  thos  his  resignation  of 
power  was  a  mere  trick. 

It  maj  have  been  so.  The  motives  which  influence  human 
minds  are  so  confliotive  and  blending,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  judgment.  Indeed,  the  heart  often  deceives  itsdf. 
Octavius  was  now  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Ambition  may 
have  been  sated,  and,  as  he  could  then  retire  safely  with  opu- 
lence, renown,  and  an  immortalized  name,  he  may,  with  a 
mind  now  vadllating  to  this  side  and  now  to  that  of  the 
question,  have  decided  to  retire  to  the  tranquil  dignity  open- 
ing before  him.  At  the  same  time  he  may  have  been  gratified, 
and  his  ambition  insinred  anew,  by  the  sc^oitations  of  the 
s^iate  that  he  should  continue  in  power.  But  whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  tiie  facts  are,  that  he  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  all  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  unanimously,  and  vdth  urg^icy  which  could 
not  well  be  resisted,  besought  him  not  to  resign,  dedaring 
that  such  a  surrender  of  poww  would  plunge  the  nation  into 
irremediable  disorder.  With  reluctance,  real  or  affected, 
Octavius  consented  to  retain  the  cai'es  of  empire  for  ten  yean 
longer,  expressing  the  hope  tiiat,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
imperial  powers  would  no  longer  be  needed  for  the  interests 
of  the  state.  With  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  joy  the 
aenate  and  the  people  accepted  this  consult.  All  parties  now 
vied  vdth  each  other  in  lavishing  honors  upon  Octavius.  The 
senate  voted  that  the  epithet  August  should  be  ever  attached 
to  bis  name  of  Csesar ;  and  from  that  time  the  prefix  Octavius 
has  been  dropped,  and  he  has  thencefortii  been  known  as 
OiBsar  Augustus.  In  his  honor  the  eighth  month  of  the  year 
was  called  August,  as  the  seventh  month  had  be^  named 
#aly,  in  commemoration  of  the  renown  of  Julius  Cfesar. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirtynaix,  CsBsar  Augustus  commencsfl 
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Us  legitimate  and  undiiiiuted  reign,  which,  with  the  cordial 
■upport  ci  both  senate  and  peoplei  continued  undisturbed  for 
forty  years.  Hb  administration  was  so  brilliant  in  all  benefi- 
cial results,  that,  to  the  present  day,  no  higher  commendation 
can  be  conferred  upon  a  sovereign,  than  to  compare  his  admin 
iitration  with  the  Augustan  era  of  th   Roman  emfHre. 

The  remote  barbaric  island  of  Britain  was  nominally  in 
■ntgeotion  to  Bcniie.  Julius  Gassar,  during  his  campaign  in 
Gaul,  had  crossed  the  channel  with  a  fleet  of  ooa  Inittdred 
galleys,  and,  after  several  fierce  battles  with  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants, declared  himself  conqueror  of  the  island,  and,  laden  with 
what  was  then  called  glory,  but  with  nothing  more  substantial, 
returned  to  Rome.  The  petty  chiefr  of  the  tribes  oi  Britain 
occasionally  sent  gifts  to  Augustus  Cttsar  to  propitiate  his 
iivor,  for  th  J  foray  of  Julius  Geesar  had  made  them  alarmingly 
acquainted  with  the  energy  of  Roman  arms. 

The  despotic  power  held  by  Augustus,  was  conforred  mpca 
him  by  the  appointment  of  tiie  people,  and  it  was  universally 
onderrtood  that  this  power  waa  wielded  for  the  public  benefit. 
AH  history  diows  that  to  such  deq>otism  conwnnnities  will 
readily  submit  Sudi  was  the  despotism  of  the  first  Napol- 
eon. The  French  people  r^^arded  him  as  their  own  creation. 
They  regarded  with  admiration  the  sagacity  and  energy  with 
which  he  swayed  the  scepter  of  power  for  their  good;  and 
tiiey  were  ever  eager  to  confer  upon  the  idol  they  had  en- 
throned,  more  power  than  he  widied  to  assume. 

By  the  fiimons  Portian  law,  the  orig^  of  which  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  no  Roman  citiaen  could  be  eitiier  scourged  or  put 
In  deaA.  No  matter  what  his  crime,  the  severest  penalty 
wUoh  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  citiaen  was  exile  and  confisca- 
tion of  property.  Even  in  the  fMrmy,  a  Bomctn  soldier  could 
not  be  flogged ;  though  the  scourge  was  applied  freely  to 
soldiers  from  the  allies.  Such  was  the  law.  In  times  of 
mntiiiy,  however,  and  in  seasons  of  popular  vkJenee^  the  law 
waa  often  diflreicarded. 
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The  J^hole  ItaBan  penmsiila,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straki 
if  Messina  was  now  called  Italy,  and  all  the  native  born  in* 
habitants  of  this  region  had  attained  the  rights  of  Roman 
citisenship.  We  mast  exolude,  however,  from  these  rights,  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  torn  from  thdr  homes  in  varioos 
nations  by  the  rapa<nty  of  war.  Sicily  was  at  this  time  quite 
desolate.  It  had  recently  been  ravaged  by  the  wars  between 
Cnsar  and  Seztus  Pompey,  and  impoverished  cities  and 
wasted  fields  everywhere  met  the  eye.  Immense  flocks  and 
herds  tended  by  slaves,  were  pastured  on  its  fertile  plains  and 
mountain  sides.  The  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were 
fai  a  similar  state,  only  the  inhabitants,  on  a  much  lower  scale 
of  civilization,  were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  robbers 
roamed  the  mountains  and  in  piratic  bands  infested  all  the 
neighboring  seas.  They,  not  nnfrequently,  even  crossed  the 
■ea  to  Italy,  and,  after  plundering  a  few  houses,  retreated  to 
their  inaccessible  fiwtnesses  where  they  could  bid  defiance  to 
ihe  Roman  power. 

The  condition  of  the  Alpine  provinces,  bordering  Italy  on 
Ae  north,  had  been  essentially  the  same.  But  Augustna 
Onsar  Imnself  had,  at  one  time,  in  traversmg  those  provinces, 
lost  all  his  baggage  and  many  of  his  soldiers  from  an  attack 
by  the  robbers,  which  so  exasperated  him,  that  he  entirely 
extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Salassi,  sellmg  no  lees  than  forty* 
four  thousand  of  them  into  slavery.  He  then  coloniied  the 
oountry  with  Roman  settlers.  One  of  the  colonies  was  estab* 
IMied  at  Aosta,  at  the  head  oi  the  valley  fr^m  whence  two 
roads,  still  fiunous,  branch  across  the  Alps,  one  for  mules  over 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  other,  then  practicable  for  car* 
nages,  over  the  Little  St  Bernard.  Thus  tranquQ  commQ» 
eatfon  with  Gaul  was  secured. 

Gaul  had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  rough  usage  h 
had  Micountered  in  its  recent  subjugation  to  Rome.  But 
twenty  years  had  dapsed  sincA  Julius  CfBsar  swept  over  k 
with  his  legions.    The  Roman  con9uest,  mtrodumng  Rohmh 
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kws,  arts  and  commerce,  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
realm,  that  the  Oallic  people  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Roman  colonies  had  boen  established  in  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  Still  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
governors  were  at  times  very  oppress! ve,  and  jet  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  were  the  exactions  of  the  native  rulers  of 
Gaol.  Human  sacrifices  were  prohibited  by  the  Romans,  and 
also  the  barbaric  custom  of  carrying  about  as  ornaments,  the 
skulls  of  enemies.  Learned  Greeks  became  in  great  demand 
In  the  cities  of  Gaul  as  teachers.  As  the  Gauls  had  no  litera- 
ture of  their  own,  the  old  Celtic  language,  which  was  not  a 
written  language,  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  Roman  took 
ks  place.  The  Latin  became  of  necessity  the  court  language, 
tod  was  almost  exclusively  adopted  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  peninsula  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  and  Hispania  Tarrac  lensis,  each 
of  which  was  placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  governor. 
Spain  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Rome  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  empire. 
The  Inhabitants  had  become  ahnost  entirely  Roman  in  dress, 
manners,  and  speech.  From  the  valley  of  the  Gandalquiver, 
then  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  densely  populated  on  the 
{^be,  a  very  lucrative  traffic  was  carried  on,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  dties  of  Italy.  The  articles 
trMisported  in  this  traffic  were  wool,  com,  wine,  oil,  wax, 
teney,  aad  an  insect  used  in  producing  a  celebrated  soarlet 
dye.  The  Spanish  merino  was  then,  as  now,  highly  cde- 
brated,  a  suigie  ram  often  seUing  for  over  nine  hundred  dollars 
of  our  money.  Spain  was  also  rich  in  mii^ral  treasures,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  o(^per.  The  present  towns  oi 
Cordova  and  SeviDe  were  then  disting^hed  Roman  colonies. 

An  the  northern  coast  of  Aftica,  from  the  present  site  of 
Algiers  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  called  Mauritania. 
Augustus  had  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  this  provinos 
upon  Jnba,  an  African  prince,  who  had  married  one  of '  is 


daughters  of  Antoogr  Md  OleofMitnL  Hie  poitioii  of  aortkeni 
Afirioa,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  thia  regioui 
exteodbg  several  hundred  mileB,  was  oaDed  the  proffaioe  of 
Afirioa,  and  was  assigned  to  a  prooonsnl,  whh  a  nuHtaiy  estab* 
Muneot  of  two  \epooB.  It  was  a  poworfbl  provinoe,  and  waa 
angaged  in  ahnost  constant  warfiure  with  the  barbaric  tribes 
of  the  unexplored  Ulterior.  A  very  thrifty  trade  waa  oarried 
en  between  this  region  and  the  Italian  cities.  Next  eastward, 
eame  the  large  province  Cyrenaica  or  Libyai  originaily  a  6re> 
eba  colony,  bat  now  devoured  by  the  onoivoroaa  Boman 
mofbe.  From  thia  region  the  cm'reuU  of  trade  flowed  eaat^ 
wwdfbydiewqrof  ^(ypt'anddieBedseaitoliitfa.  Th&m 
was  then  a  canal  from  the  deha  of  the  VSe  to  Suea  on  Iha  P  ^ 
aea.  There  waa  also  a  land  route  acwias  the  desert,  lolgiHy 
suppliod  with  water  fitwu  weBs  and  ranrvoirs.  Alonadria 
was  die  great  Qgyptiaa  port  for  all  this  oommeroe.  When 
the  Apoede  Hud  safled  from  Syria  to  Rome,  he  faifonns  us 
tint  die  voyage  was  Blade  in  a  ship  from  Alexandria.  ^Whsa 
we  had  saOed  over  the  aea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphyfia,**  ha 
writes,  **  we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia.  And  there  dM 
centurion  found  a  ship  of  Alexancbria,  and  he  put  us  diereiii.** 

At  this  tone  Aleiandria  waa  the  second  city  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

Leaving  I^typi  and  folowing  aioiig  the  coast  of  the  Medl 
terranean  to  the  JEEgean  sea,  we  pass  throi^  the  extensive^ 
popubus,  and  opulent  provinces  of  Syria  aid  Asia  lOneb 
Tiiese  provinces  were  cut  up  into  smaller  siAdivlsions,  dl 
aniilected  to  Soman  oontroL  Throue^iout  tUs  wide  regies 
Greek  was  the  language  commonly  npcken,  paiiienhrty  hy 
the  Ugiier  dasses.  Still  there  were  very  nwny 
and  dialects  in  vogue  in  the  different  provinces.  The 
mous  expenses  of  the  Rnman  armies  demanded  heavy 
tkm;  and  the  tax-gatherers,  unprhwipled  and 
were  detested  by  the  people. 

AD  Greece  was  divided  into  the  two 
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Macedonia  and  Aohaia.  CSrU  war  had  swept  these  provinoes 
with  a  Mast  more  destnictiye  than  tornado  ever  inflicted. 
The  war  between  Julius  C»sar  and  Pompejr  was  a  storm 
which  emptied  all  its  vials  npon  that  devoted  land.  The 
doud  was  bnt  just  disappearing,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
tempest  had  scarcely  ceased  their  reverberations,  when  the 
blackness  of  another  doud  appeared  in  the  horizon,  Ream- 
ing and  rumbling  with  the  most  terrific  menace.  Again 
the  tempest  swept  the  land,  as  the  lemons  of  the  triumvirs 
and  of  Brutus  and  Oassius  surged  to  and  fro  in  billows  of 
flame  and  blood.  The  ashes  of  the  dties  were  still  smoking, 
and  the  dotted  blood  still  crims<med  the  fidds,  when  the 
bug«e  blasts  announced  the  rush  of  still  other  lemons  to  the 
war  scathed  arena,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  under 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  met  all  the  pow^ti  of  the  west  under 
Ootavins  Oeear,  to  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  woiU. 
Greece,  scathed,  depc^ulated,  smoldering,  presented  but  a 
■wlancboly  aspect  of  ruin  and  despair.  Bnt  notwithstanding 
ttis  mitarfal  desolation,  Greece  still  maintamed  her  ffukai 
MMeki  Blsfatiire^  philosophy,  and  the  arta. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

tIBBBIUS  OJESAR,  GAUOULA,  AND  QLAUDIOa 
Vwm  10  B.  0.  TO  ▲.  St.  51. 

or  OtwAB  Auouanm.— Ttbamnt  or  TiBBRn7a.-*Hit  BbtekaVot  OArBUU-DsAn 
or  OnHAnovB.— Bbbov  ▲•assr  im  PLAT^AovMi^— Tmonn  or  Taosvm- 
TkauBLB  AooiDMii!.— OALtoeLA.-~DBATB  or  TuMDUUs*— CBUoinxKMi  or  OVB 
Batiovb.— Bbioh  or  Oauoitla.— Hb  Cbobltt  axv  Mibiibm,  ftwaiiATiwi 
or  Obumtla*— AooMsaav  or  Olapwiw*— AaauiywB.  Diuia  or  Olawmiii*— 
AooBsuoii  or  NBBO.~Hn  OaABAcnB. 

rpHERE  Ins  nerer  been  any  period  of  the  wmU  is  wliieh 
-L  wealth  has  been  00  nneqiuJijr  dhridad,  as  during  (ha  An- 
gfmfean  age  of  tke  Bomaii  empira.  The  great  ge^wrah  aad 
llie  Imngiity  neWos  rioted  in  prinoelf  111x017,  aahaasliDg,  in 
tlieir  YolaptaouB  pleasures,  tiie  iqyeiios  of  wiMla  |a<ifimwa. 
There  was  an  order  of  Roman  dtizens,  below  the  noUeSi 
called  eqoites,  or  Imigfats.  The  fortune  neoessary  to  admit  a 
man  into  tins  order,  was  about  sixteen  thousand  doHars  of  onr 
money;  and  yet  in  the  city  of  Rome,  with  a  popnlalion  of 
over  four  millions,  there  were  but  four  thousand  persons,  not 
nobles,  possessed  of  this  sum.  An  immense  number  of  the 
fiopulation,  at  but  a  slight  remove  above  begging,  were  mainly 
supported  by  the  bounty,  so  called,  of  the  emptor;  tliat  ia, 
distant  provinoes  were  robbed  to  feed  the  idle  population  of 
Rome,  which  population  was  ever  eager  to  rush  into  the 
armies  of  the  Csesars.  Consequently,  the  cirding  and  swoop- 
mg  of  die  Roman  eagles  was  pretty  certiun  to  be  seen, 
wherever  plunder  was  to  be  found.  And  no  plunder  was 
more  eagerly  grasped,  by  the  brutal  soldiery  of  pagan  Roms^ 
than  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  conquered  natiooa.    Bat 
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Utile  more  than  half  a  centuiy  before  the  reign  of  CsBsar  An 
gustuB,  one  of  the  consols  at  Rome,  L.  Philippns,  declared 
that  there  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  whole  commonwealth 
more  than  two  thousand  citizens  worth  any  thing.  An  amas* 
ing  statement,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
proves  the  deplorable  state  of  the  times. 

All  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  were  cursed 
and  crushed  by  slavery.  By  the  opulent  families  slaves  were 
BO  generally  employed,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for 
the  free  laborer.  As  the  slaves  were  of  the  same  race  with 
their  masters^  many  of  them  being  men  of  high  culture  and 
genius,  they  were  occupied  in  the  most  important  vocations. 
Ev^i  architecture,  medicine,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessions were  in  their  hands ;  and  these  employments  were, 
consequently,  rendered  less  respectable  and  less  profitable, 
when  pursued  by  others. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves,  generally,  was  dreadful.  The 
barbarous  wars,  ravaging  all  lands,  had  glutted  the  market ; 
and  die  slaves  were  so  cheap,  that  there  were  but  feeble 
motives  of  sel^interest  to  restrain  masters  from  the  inhuman- 
ity of  wearing  out  their  slaves  by  neglect  and  hard  usage. 
According  to  Plutarch,  slaves  could  oflen  be  purchased  in  the 
Roman  camp  for  three  shillings  of  our  money.  In  that  day 
there  were  no  newspapers,  no  established  mails  for  letters,  no 
pablio  means  of  conveyance  for  travelers.  Many  of  the  Ro- 
man roads,  however,  w«re  excellent,  and  there  were  relays  of 
horses  to  expedite  the  journeys  of  government  couriers.  The 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
separated  by  the  formidable  barrier  of  totally  different  Ian- 
gpuiges,  the  Latin  being  the  predominant  language  in  the  west, 
the  OredL  in  the  east.  In  the  elementary  schools  at  Rome, 
nothing  was  taught  but  reading  and  arithmetic;  and  the 
teachers  were  men  of  the  humblest  station  and  acquirements. 
The  religion  of  Rome  had  but  the  slightest  influence  in  the 
eontnd  of  morals.    It  was  an  axiom  among  the  philosofdiers, 


that  Gk>d  couH  never  be  die  eause  of  pain  <yrpiiiii8hiBeBt,  $mi^ 
eoDsecpiraitly,  Aey  had  no  fear  of  any  diviiie  retribntioii  for 
whatever  OTimes.  And  the  silly  supenttitions  of  the  vulgar, 
had  about  as  much  mfluenoe  ovor  the  habits  of  life,  as  the  fear 
of  ghosts  has  at  the  present  day.  The  writings,  the  pakitings, 
the  statuary,  still  extuit,  all  attest  to  the  exoeeding  grossness 
of  manners,  aad  the  unmitigated  sensoafity  which  tiiea  pre* 
vailed.  The  idea  even  of  sympathy  and  brotherly  Idndness 
between  man  and  man,  seems  hardly  to  have  existed.  We 
tarn  over  page  afler  page  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  find  any  allusion  to  those  virtnes.  .lliere  were  no 
alms-houses,  no  hospitids,  no  societies  of  benevolenoe.  No 
one  raised  his  voice  against  the  degradation  of  the  lower 
elasses,  against  slavery,  agamst  the  crimes  of  the  Iridnapper, 
and  Ae  atrocities  of  Ae  slave  market. 

The  Jews  were  widely  scattered  over  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empir&  Hieir  kingdom,  in  Syria,  hi^  first 
been  ovemm  by  the  Greeks,  then  by  the  Romans.  Tbsir 
native  language,  as  a  spoken  tongue,  was  lost;  so  entbely 
was  it  lost,  that  it  had  been  fi>und  necessary  to  translate  their 
scriptures  into  Greek.  This  translation,  called  the  Septaa- 
gint,  firom  the  number  of  learned  Jews  aigaged  in  it,  was 
made,  or  rather  conmienoed,  about  280  years  n.  c,  and  con- 
tained ^^The  Scriptures"  in  general  use  by  the  Jews  at  the 
time  €£  our  Saviour,  and  firom  which  our  Saviour  quoted  in 
His  public  and  private  addresses.  Here  and  there,  scattered 
over  the  cities  and  vittages  of  Palestine,  were  individuals, 
Romans  and  others,  who,  having  read  these  scriptures,  had 
imbibed  their  ennobling  spirit.  Enlightened  by  the  revela- 
tion of  one  God,  of  immortality,  of  the  nature  of  piety,  these 
^  prosdytes  of  the  gate"  who  had  yet  not  become  Jews,  wor- 
shiped the  true  God,  and  were  Uius  distinguished,  in  character 
and  moral  conduct,  fitxn  the  pagans  around  them,  and  ftfun 
whom  they  em^-ged.  'Hiey  were  spdcen  of  by  the  Jews  as 
^  lievout"  persons,  who  feared  God.    Such  was  thn  Roman 
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— itnrion,  ^BtrtoBna,  and  many  others  qM>keu  of  m  the  New 
Testament. 

Fourteen  years  befcH'e  the  death  of  Cflosar  Aagnstiis,  om 
Bavioar,  Jesas,  the  long-promised  Messiah,  was  bom,  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king.  Herod  was 
a  native  <^  Syria.  He  had  fi>aght  under  the  banners  of 
Bmtns  and  Cassias.  After  their  overthrow  he  joined  Maro 
Antcuy,  and  by  him  was  app<Hnted  king  of  Jndea,  one  of  the 
paovinoes  of  Palestine.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Actium, 
Herod  paid  such  suooessftd  oourt  to  the  oonquaror,  Ootavias 
0»sar,  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  a  man 
of  distinguished  abilities  but  of  ungOTemable  passions,  and 
execrable  and  infamous  in  oharaoter.  This  was  the  Herod 
who  ordered  the  asaasBination  of  all  the  babes  of  Bethlehem, 
hnfiiig  thus  to  destroy  the  mfant  Messiah.  He  die^.  miser- 
ably a  few  years  after  the  advent  of  Christ. 

It  w31  be  remembered  that  Augustus  Caosar  had  married, 
m  his  third  wifid,  livia  Drusilla,  then  the  wife  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  a  Roman  noUe  and  generaL  C«sar  had,  at  that  time, 
by  his  wife  Soribonia  whom  he  repudiated  for  alleged  profli* 
gaey,  a  daughter  JuHa.  Lhria  had  also  a  son  Tiberius.  Julia 
and  Tiberius,  by  the  marriage  of  Ootavius  and  Livia,  be> 
eame  brother  and  sister. in  law*  They,  however,  were  subse- 
quently married,  and,  as  Cnsar  had  no  other  children,  Tiberius 
was  adopted  as  his  heir.  Jufia  was  so  shamdully  and  un- 
hhsbii^y  profligate,  glorying,  with  more  than  masouline 
eftoBtery,  in  her  amours,  that  Aiqrattus  himself  ordered  her 
uivoroe,  and  banished  her  to  a  small  island  just  off  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Here  she  was  imprisoned  and  treated  with 
great  rigor,  her  fiither  refusing  to  forgive  her,  or  even  to  see 
her  again.  None  are  so  merciless  towards  libertines,  as  liber- 
tines  themselves* 

CaBsar  Augustus  was  now  advanoing  in  life,  and,  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  associated  Tiberius  with  him 
Ib  the  administnUaon  of  the  empire.    As  the  shades  of  the 
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evening  of  life  darkened  around  Angostos,  bi^llill^layed  wMi 
increasing  oonspiouonsness,  that  gentleness,  courteoosness,  and 
a&bility,  which  had  diaraoterized  his  reign  for  forty  years. 
He  forbade  any  one  to  call  him  ^^  lord "  or  master.  When 
the  people  urged  him  to  assume  the  title  of  dictator,  he  cast 
aside  his  robe,  saying  that  he  had  rather  they  would  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  breast  than  j^e  him  that  odious  name.  He 
adopted  the  utmost  simplirity  in  his  equipage  and  his  style 
of  living.  When  a  delegation  was  presented  to  him,  to  ao* 
Bounce  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  title 
conferred  upon  him  of  ^Father  of  his  Country,"  he  was 
affected  even  to  tears,  and  replied : 

^^I  have  now  gained  all  that  I  have  denred.  What  ia 
there  left  for  me  to  pray  for,  but  Uiat  I  may  preserve,  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life,  this  same  unanimous  love  of  my  oountry* 
men.*' 

When  seventywdx  years  of  age  he  aoc<Hnpaoied  Tiberias  on 
a  journey  to  Beneventum,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  milei 
eouth  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  slightly  attacked  with  iUneaa* 
Returning  slowly,  as  his  disease  grew  more  serious,  he 
stopped  at  Nola,  at  the  paternal  mansion  where  his  fiither 
died.  Here,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nin^ 
teenth  of  August,  a.  d.  13,  the  eqiperor,  Augustus  Oaatar, 
expired,  saying  with  his  last  breadi : 

^  Farewell  livia  I  and  ever  remember  our  long  union.'' 

It  \a  charaoteristio  of  the  awful  corruption  of  thoee  timefli 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  suppodtioii 
that  livia  poisoned  her  husband.  Tacitus  attempts  to  ezpfada 
the  motives  which  might  have  influenced  Livia  to  this  erima 
Poisonings  and  assassinations  were  so  conrndon,  that  suob 
atrocities  seem  hardly  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  breaoh  of 
respectable  morality,  if  there  were  any  motive,  in  the  line  ot 
expediency,  for  the  deed.- 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Tiberius,  who  now  rrigned  untram* 
mded,  was  to  assassinate  Agrippa,  the  son  of  his  divcuroed 
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wife  JdLia.  .^rippa,  utterij  debaadied,  was  as  bad  as  his 
mother.  Tlbmas  Mid  that  Augustus  had  ei^ined  it  upoL 
Idm,  wMi  hM  dying  breadi,  not  to  allow  Agrippa  to  Uve  one 
day  after  Augnstm  should  breathe  his  last.  Tadtus,  however; 
Bays: 

**  It  is  ittore  probable  that  Tiberius  and  Liiria,  the  fiMiner 
from  motives  of  fear,  the  latter  impelled  by  a  step-mother^s 
averraon,  expedited  the  destruetkm  of  this  young  man,  the 
•bjeot  of  their  jealousy  and  hatred." 

It  is  reoorded  of  Augustas  Csasar,  that  he  was  ia  stature  a 
fittle  below  the  ordinary  siae,  admirably  proporttoned,  with 
brown  hair,  slightly  curled,  and  a  oounteiiaiioe  remarlrahly 
genial  and  mild.  He  was  extremely  temperate  in  eatfaig  and 
drinking,  but  a  seduoer  and  adulterer,  a  man  of  groveUag 
sensuality.  Gaming  was  a  vice  which  Mlowed  hiai  throi^ 
all  his  years.  His  education  was  good,  and  all  his  intelleetaal 
efforts,  whether  in  writing  or  speakii^,  hig^y  creditable  to 
ham.  ffis  public  fq>eeohes  were  carefiilly  written^  and  oommit- 
ted  to  memory.  He  never  was  considered  a  man  ci  courage 
even  on  the  field  of  battle,  where,  inflamed  by  the  exoUement, 
cowards  can  easily  be  brave.  He  had  a  constitutional  dread 
of  lightning,  and  when  there  was  a  severe  storm,  would  hide 
hiras^  in  the  interior  of  his  house.  But  his  reign,  as  a 
whole,  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  prede* 
eessors,  that  the  *^  Augustan  era  "  of  any  nation  has  become  a 
proverUal  expression  4o  denote  harmony,  prosperity,  and  en- 
Sghtenment. 

The  funeral  of  Augustus  was  sciemniJied  at  Rome  with 
great  magnifioeice.  Tiberius  {Nronounced  the  eulogy  in  the 
^esenoe  of  the  assembled  senate.  Temples  were  erected  for 
Us  worshq),  divine  honors  decreed  to  him,  and  the  supersti* 
tkms  people  were  fully  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  his  divinUy, 
as  one  ai  the  senators,  Numerius  Atticus,.  attested  on  oath 
Hunt  he  had  seen  Augustus  ascending  to  heaven* 

Tiberius  Crnmr,  on  his  aoceesioQ  to  the  govenuaent  of  the 
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Roman  empire,  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  assassination  of  Agrippa,  which  Rome  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  a  mere  peccadillo,  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  was  distinguished  by  clemency,  sagadty,  and  devoti(»i 
to  the  pablic  interests.  Bat  soon  Tiberias  entered  a  career  of 
eruelty,  which  has  transmitted  his  name  with  infiuny  to  the 
present  day. 

Retiring  from  Rome  he  soaght  a  retreat  in  Campania,  a 
province  composing  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  which  was  then  deemed  the  most  mild,  salubrious,  and 
fertile  spot  upon  the  globe.  At  a  short  distance  from  th6 
shore  was  the  beautifal  island  of  Oapreaa.  Here  Tiberias  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury,  and  to  every 
sensual  indulgence,  heedless  of  the  complaints  and  the  jusery 
of  his  subjects.  Crime  created  suspicion,  and  suspicion  ^ig^i- 
dered  <»iidty.  Secret  spies  were  listening  at  all  key-holes,  and 
the  most  harmless  actions  were  construed  into  deadly  offenses. 

The  legions  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  had  a  commander 
by  the  name  of  Germanicus,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiery. 
ffis  troops  urged  upon  him  to  assume  the  sovereign  power, 
promiong  to  support  him  with  their  swords.  Indignantly  he 
repelled  the  suggestion,  punishing  as  traitors  those  who  were 
the  instigators  of  the  revdt.  Nevertheless  Tiberius,  notwith^ 
standing  the  loyalty  of  Germanicus,  thus  effectually  tried, 
dreading  his  popularity,  ordered  him  on  a  distant  mission, 
where  he  soon  perished,  if  not  by  poison,  administered  by 
command  of  Tiberius  as  was  supposed,  certainly  by  hardships 
and  exposure,  which  the  emperor  had  arranged  to  secure  his 
death.  The  children  of  G^ermanious  were  denounced  as  enO' 
mies  of  the  state,  and  several  of  them  were  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  starved  to  death.  The  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, thus  widowed  and  childless,  was  driven  into  exile. 
Execution  now  followed  execution.  Suspicion  doomed  multl> 
tudes  to  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  without  the  fcuinaL 
ity  of  triaL    When  one,  to  escape  this  cmieL  torture  of  the 
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rack,  committed  Buidde,  Tiberius  expressed  deep  regret  thai 
the  victim  had  thus  escaped  him.  When  ancther,  in  agony 
insupportabley  implored  that  death  might  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings,  Tibmus  exdaimed,  ^I  am  not  sufficiently  your 
friend  to  shorten  your  torments.*^ 

The  fear  of  assassination  embittered  every  hoar  of  thii 
monster's  life.  The  miseries  he  inflicted  upon  others  re* 
bounded  upon  himsel£  Piso,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Roman  generals,  finding  that  his  own  doom  was  sealed, 
retired  to  his  chamber  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
He  had  but  executed  the  orders  whidi  Tiberius  had  issued, 
and  he  was  then  pursued  unrelentiBgly,  that  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  that  Tiberius  had  not  directed  but  condemned  his 
acts.  He  left  the  following  touching  Iett«*  addressed  to 
Tiberius: 

'^Oppressed  by  the  combination  of  my  enemies,  and  the 
odium  of  fldsdy  imputed  crimes ;  since  no  place  is  left  here 
for  truth  and  innocence,  I  appeal  to  the  immortal  gods,  that 
towitfd  you,  Ciesar,  I  have  lived  with  sincere  fiuth,  nor  toward 
your  mother  with  lees  reverence.  For  my  s<his  I  implore  her 
protection  and  yours.  My  scm  Cnnus  hacf  no  share  in  the 
events  laid  to  my  charge^  of  whatever  character  they  were, 
once  during  the  whole  time  he  abode  at  Rome.  My  son 
Marcus  dissuaded  me  from  returning  to  Syria.  Oh  that,  old 
as  I  am,  I  had  yielded  to  him,  rather  than  he,  youqg  as  he  is, 
to  me !  Henee  the  more  earnestly  I  pray  that,  innocent  as  he 
is,  he  be  not  involved  in  the  punishment  of  my  guilt.  By  my 
devoted  services  for  five-and-forty  years,  I  entreat  you;  I 
who  fcNrmerly,  during  my  fellowship  in  the  consulship  with 
the  deified  Augustus,  your  fisither,  eigoyed  his  approbatioo 
and  your  firiendship ;  I,  who  shall,  never  ask  your  &v<Nr  hero- 
after,  imjdore  your  mercy  for  my  unhappy  son." 

It  is  a  fiMt,  worthy  of  record,  but  not  easdy  exfdained, 
Ifcat  during  no  corrupt  a  reign  as  that  of  Tiberius,  wkeo 
«B  maimer  <rf  lioentioasnees  was.  practiced  with  uabkuihiBg 
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cffi*ontery,  even  Tiberias  should  have  entered  a  oomplaiot  tm 
die  senate,  against  the  demoralizing  influence  of  play-aotors. 

^«  In  many  instances,^'  sidd  the  emperor,  ^^  thej  seditiously 
violate  the  public  peace.  Many  promote  debauchery  in  pri- 
vate &m]Ues.  The  Oscan  Farce,  formerly  only  the  contemp- 
tible delight  of  the  vulgar,  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch  of 
depravity,  and  has  exercised  such  an  influence  on  society 
that  it  must  be  ohedced  by  the  authority  of  the  senate." 

The  play-actors,  thus  denounced  as  a  public  nuisance,  were 
expelled  from  Italy.  The  senate  and  the  Roman  peojde  had 
become  so  obsequious,  that  a  proposition  was  made  that  a 
temple  should  be  reared  to  Tiberius,  and  that  he  should  be 
worshiped  with  divine  honors.  In  the  utterance  of  the  fol> 
tfowingflnesmitiments  Tiberius  rejected  the  proposal;  showings 
in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  there  is  a 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  written  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  renders  every  man,  pagan  as  well  as  Christian,  ao» 
countable  at  Gh)d's  bar : 

**  For  myself**  Tiberius  replied,  "  I  solemnly  assure  yoo, 
and  I  would  have  posterity  remember  it,  that  I  am  a  mortal 
man;  and  that  I  am  confined  to  the  frmctions  of  homaa 
nature,  and  that  if  I  well  fulfill  my  duties  as  a  sovereign  it 
•offices  me.  Justice  will  be  rendered  to  my  memory,  if  I  am 
regarded  as  worthy  of  my  ancestors,  watchful  of  your  in* 
terests,  unmoved  in  perils,  and  fearless  of  private  enmities  is 
defense  of  the  public  weal.  These  are  the  temples  I  would 
raise  in  your  breasts.  Those  are  the  fldrest  effigies,  and  such 
as  will  endure. 

**  As  for  temples  of  stone,  if  the  judgment  of  posterity 
changes  from  &vor  to  dislike,  they  are  despised,  as  no  better 
than  sepnlchers.  Hence  it  is  that  I  here  invoke  the  gods, 
that,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  they  would  g^rant  me  a  spirit 
ondisturbed,  and  discerning  in  duties  human  and  divine. 
And  hence,  too,  I  implore  our  dtisens  and  allies,  that,  when 
•ver  my  dissolution  comes,  they  would  celebrate  my  actions 
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and  the  odor  of  mj  name  with  praises,  and  benevolent  test^ 
monies  of  beneyolence." 

It  was  nine  years  after  Tiberias  oommenoed  his  reign  thai 
he  retii'Bd  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  CapreaB.  Tacitna,  w. 
allusion  to  this  retirement,  says  that  the  probable  motive  for 
seeking  this  retreat  was  ^^that  he  might  indulge  his  cruel 
and  libidinous  disposition  with  greater  efiect  in  the  seorecy  of 
a  retired  situation.  Some  fhought  that  In  his  old  age  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  personal  appearance,  for  he  was  ezoeedin^y 
emaciated,  lank,  and  stooping,  his  head  bald,  his  &ce  uloerous, 
and  thickly  patched  with  plasters."  Tadtus  states  that  there 
was  also  a  report  that  TlberiuB  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
restless  spirit  of  his  mother,  whom  he  scorned  to  admit  as  a 
partner  in  the  sovereignty,  which  she  demanded,  since  through 
her  he  had  received  the  sovereignty  itself. 

For  six  years  Hberius  remained  at  Capre».  During  this 
time  there  were  many  revolts  in  distant  provinces  and  many 
conspiracies  at  home,  all  of  which  were  put  down  with  a 
bloody  hand.  A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  this  time,  sur- 
passing anything  which  has  been  experienced  in  modem  days. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Atillius  erected  at  Fidentt,  a  few  miles 
from  Rome,  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  an  immense  amphi- 
theater, for  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  As  his  sole  object  was 
to  make  money,  he  sordidly  built  it  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
without  sufficient  braces,  for  an  edifice  so  vast  and  to  contain 
sudi  multitudes.  Crowds  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  flocked 
from  Rome  to  witness  these  games.  The  theater  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  a  countless  throng  surrounded  the  walls, 
wlien  they  gave  way,  with  an  awfrd  crash,  some  portions 
bulgmg  out  and  overwhelming  the  multitudes  swarming 
Sfound  the  walls,  while  other  portions  tumbled  inwards. 
Tliousands  were  instantly  killed,  but  other  thousands  crushed 
and  mangled  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Their  cries  and 
groans,  for  many  days  and  nights,  filled  the  air  as  they  were 
iaboriou3ly  dug  out  from  the  mass  of  timber  and  stone     Ae 
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•ording  to  Taoiois  the  oamage  resulting  from  tbis  one  aoddenti 
Mras  greater  than  the  slang  iter  at  Waterloo.  Fifty  thousand 
persons  were  crushed  or  maimed  by  this  terrible  disaster, 
which  led  to  an  efficieni  senatorial  enactment  to  prerent  a 
lecorrence  of  such  a  calamity. 

There  was  at  Rome  a  yonng  man,  called  Caligula,  son  of 
that  renowned  general,  Gtermanicus,  whom  Tiberius  had  so 
orach  feared,  and  whom  it  is  supposed  he  had  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  yonag  man,  utterly  dissolute,  had  played 
the  sycophant  with  so  much  address,  flattering  Tibenus, 
^y}^nding  his  vduptuousnoss  and  cruelty,  and  paying  him 
the  most  servile  homag  j,  that  he  so  ingratiated  himsdf  in  the 
fiiTor  of  the  tyrant,  who  had  no  children,  that  he  adopted  him 
as  a  B<Hi,  and  took  him  to  share  his  counsels  and  his  debauchery 
at  Capreao*  Of  this  Caligula  a  distingoiahed  Roman  orator  re- 
marked, '*  Never  was  there  a  better  slave  or  a  worse  master.** 
Tiberius  himself  said  of  Caligula,  ^^  He  has  all  the  vices  of 
Sylla,  with  none  of  his  virtues.*' 

At  length  the  sands  of  the  tyrant  Tiberius  were  run  out, 
and  his  death  hour  tolled.  He  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  drive  off  reflection,  and  :^o  deceive  himself  with  hopes  of 
continued  life.  But  the  long  of  terrors  was  inexorable. 
Tiberius  had  left  hk  retreat  at  CapresB,  and  was  at  this  time  at 
Ifiaftni^tn,  near  Nicies.  As  he  was  reclining  upon  his  couch, 
deatii  rapidly  approaching,  his  physician  felt  his  pulse,  and 
whispered  to  others,  "  His  life  is  ebbing  &st ;  he  can  not  long 
continue."  A  fiiinting  fit  ensued,  which  led  all  to  think  that 
he  was  dead. 

The  courtiers  inunediately,  mindless  of  the  corpse,  sur* 
rounded  Caligula  with  congratulations,  declaring  him  the 
•nocessor.  Triumph  and  joy  reigned  through  the  apartmmits, 
and  Caligula  was  exiUtingly  receiving  the  homage  ever  at> 
iendant  upon  a  new  rdgn,  when,  to  tbe  consternation  of  all, 
it  was  announced  that  Tiberius  had  revived  and  was  calling 
inr  attendants  and  food.     But  the  wretched  old  man  was 
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helpless.  A  few  persons  entered  his  chamber,  took  a  pillow^ 
pressed  it  upon  his  face ;  and,  after  a  short  and  feeble  strug- 
gle, the  smothered  monarch  lay  still  in  death.  Thus  expired 
Tiberias  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
second  of  his  rdgn. 

Our  Saviour  was  crucified  in  the  dghte^ith  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberias  C»sar.  Pontius  Pilate  was  at  this  time  the 
Roman  governor  of  Judea.  Though  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  many  of  their  local  laws,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  inflict  the  death  penalty,  without  the  approval 
of  the  Roman  governor.  Hence  the  Jews  having  condmuied 
our  Saviour,  took  Him  to  Pilate  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
sentence.  Pilate,  deeming  the  sentence  unjust,  as  he  could  find 
no  ground  even  for  accusation,  and  yet  not  willing  to  displease 
his  Jewish  subjects,  referred  the  case  to  Herod,  son  of  Heroa 
the  Great,  who  was  then  tetrarch,  or  sub-governor  of  GMilee, 
the  province  in  Judea  in  which  our  Saviour  had  been  arrested, 
and  who  with  most  propriety  should  take  cognisance  of  the 
charges  agidnst  Wm.  This  was  the  Herod  who  bdieaded 
John  the  Baptist  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  HotKlias, 
because  John  had  denounced  their  incestuous  union. 

But  Herod  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
condemning  a  man  to  death  who  was  manifestiy  guiltless,  and 
referred  the  matter  back  again  to  his  superior  Pilate.  The 
governor,  thus  forced  to  action,  wickedly  surrendered  the 
victim  to  His  persecutors,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
Jesus  was  innocent  of  crime,  and  that  all  the  responsibility 
of^Hls  death  must  remain  upon  the  heads  of  His  executioners. 
"'His  blood  be  upon  us,''  they  exclaimed,  *^and  on  o« 
ohOdren.'' 

It  is  related  by  Justin,  and  by  TertulHan,  Eusebius,  and 
otners  who  have  perhaps  followed  his  narrative,  that  Pilate 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Savioui  by  the  Jews,  His  subsequent  resurrection,  and 
the  miracles  which  He  performed,  and  that  Tiberius  was  bo 
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inqyressed  by  tbb  narratioii  that  he  reported  k  to  the  senate^ 
with  a  reeommendatioD  oharaoteristio  of  the  superstition  of 
the  tunes,  that  Christ  diould  be  recognized  as  divine,  and 
take  His  place  as  one  of  the  crowd  of  Roman  gods.  The 
senate  did  not  accede  to  his  request,  but  Tiberius  issued  an 
ddiet  oommanding  that  Christians  should  not  be  molested  m 
their  worship. 

Caligula  oonuneneed  his  reign  with  a  brief  attempt  to 
aeoore  popularity  by  justice.  But  not  one  year  had  passed 
away  ere  he  sorrraidered  himself  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion 
of  lusts  and  passions,  rendered  fiirions  and  untameable  by 
years  of  indulgence.  Elated  by  the  accession  to  sovereign 
power,  Caligula  assumed  the  most  arrogant  airs,  d^nanded 
divine  honors,  and  appropriated  to  himsdf  the  names  of  such 
divinities  as  he  thought  he  most  resembled*  His  conduct  was 
iAea  that  of  an  idiotic  madman.  He  erected  a  temple  of 
gold,  and  {Jaeed  in  it  a  statue,  dressed  daily  in  similar  dothes 
to  those  which  he  that  day  wore.  Crowds  were  influoiced 
to  gather  around  the  statue  in  worship.  The  most  exquisite 
delicades  which  money  could  purchase,  were  ofbred  in  sacri- 
fice at  his  shrine.  He  even,  with  sacred  rites,  ordained  his 
wife  and  his  horse  to  officiate  as  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
lemfde,  reared  for  his  deification.  His  extravagance  in  luxury 
and  personal  gratification  exceeded  all  bounds.  His  baths 
were  composed  of  the  most  costly  Uquids,  his  service  was  of 
gold;  and  jewels  were  dissolved  in  his  sauces  His  horse, 
Inoitalus,  occupied  a  stable  of  marble,  with  a  manger  of  ivory. 
Oilt  oats  were  presented  him  to  eat,  and  wine  from  a  golden 
goblet  to  drink.  * 

The  cruelty  of  CaBguIa  was  equal  to  his  insane  foDy. 
Senators  were  skin  at  his  command,  uncondemned  and  un- 
tried. Dcttth,  in  the  most  cruel  form,  was  the  doom  of  any 
<Hie  who  incurred  his  suspidon.  He  fed  his  wild  beasts  with 
the  bodies  of  his  victims,  tossing  them  into  their  dens  to  be 
devoured  alive.    No  spectade  was  so  pleasing  to  him  as  the 
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fortores  of  the  dying.  His  spirit,  demonized  by  ornelty,  was 
mrotight  up  to  such  a  frenzy,  that  he  was  heard  to  exi)rem 
the  wish  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neok,  that  he 
might  dispatch  them  at  a  blow.  His  warlike  expeditions  to 
Oacl  and  Germany  were  marked  by  folly  which  the  world 
had  never  before  seen  paralleled.  Indeed,  if  one  half  is  true 
whidi  history  has  transmitted  to  ns  respecting  Caligula,  there 
never  was  an  inmate  of  a  mad  house  more  thoroughly  and 
detestaUy  onusy. 

Such  m  monster,  wielding  the  seepter  of  onmipotoit  power, 
eonld  not  Hve  long.  As  one  after  another  of  the  m^nb^rs  of 
Us  court  was  stricken  down,  it  was  plain  to  the  suryivors  that 
there  was  no  altematiTe  before  them  but  to  kill  or  be  killed. 
Oaligula,  having  every  nerve  of  suspicion  quivering  with  sen- 
ritiveness,  suspected  a  conspiracy  for  his  assassination.  A 
beautiftil  woman,  Quintilia,  was  arrested,  as  acquainted  with 
the  plot,  and  put  to  the  rack  to  extort  a  confession.  Heroic- 
•Dy  she  endured  the  awAil  agony,  and  every  joint  in  her  body 
was  ^ftdooated.  This  act  roused  the  conspirators  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  thdr  deed,  and  Cherea,  a  Roman 
senator,  as  OaHguIa  was  going  to  the  bath,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  Ins  heart,  exdahnmg,  ^Tyrant,  tiiink  of  this."  Thua 
perished  one  of  the  most  execrable  monsters  who  ever  bur- 
dened  a  throne»  At  the  time  of  his  death  Caligula  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  having  reigned  less  than  four  yeara. 
It  has  been  weD  said  d  this  despot,  ^^  Nature  seemed  to  have 
brought  him  forth  to  show  what  mischief  could  be  effected  by 
the  greatest  vices,  supported  by  the  greatest  authority." 

The  conspiracy,  which  plunged  the  dagger  into  the  bosom 
of  Caligula,  was  but  the  spasmodic  movement  of  despair.  No 
arrangements  whatsoever  were  made,  or  even  contempUtted, 
for  securing  a  successor,  or  for  continuing  the  government, 
and  consequently  there  ensued  a  sragular  scene  of  confusioB 
and  anardiy.  The  conspirators,  terrified,  and  not  knowmg 
what  destraotion,  Bke  an  avalanche,  might  M  upon  them,  fled 
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into  aD  posfflble  oonoealmeDte.  The  worthlaBsajroopljmCsaDd 
partisiaiiB  of  Caligula,  aoticipatiiig  the  same  doom  whidi  had 
befiiUen  their  infamooB  confederate,  also  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  Some  soldiers,  strolling  through  the  desoted 
palace,  found  hid,  and  trembling,  behind  some  rubbish,  an 
nnde  o(  Caligula,  named  Claudius.  He  was  an  unfortunate 
man,  fifty  years  of  age,  totally  devoid  of  common  sense,  hav* 
ing  experienced  some  serious  mental  injury  flx>m  the  disoaoss 
of  in&ncy;  and  yet  he  had  manifested  some  ability  as  a  writer. 
General  vidousness  was  a  prominent  trait  in  his  charaoier. 

The  sddi«»  took  the  aflfirighted,  half  erased  man,  and  d^ 
dared  him  to  be  emperor.  Then,  in  a  body,  marching  to  the 
senate,  by  the  moral  soasion  of  gleaming  swards  and  sharp 
pointed  spears,  they  influoioed  the  senate  to  confirm  the 
appiNntment.  This  poor  wretch  had  a  wife,  Messalirta,  the 
renown  of  whose  profligacy  has  survived  the  lapse  of  ei^ 
teen  centuries.  She  has  attained  the  preeminence  of  beiiy 
regarded  the  most  abandoned  woman  earth  has  known.  It  is 
recorded  that  every  man,  in  the  household  of  the  anperor^ 
was  her  paramour.  Officers,  play-actors,  buffi>ons,  sfanres,  aD 
were  alike  wdcomed  by  Mesaalina.  Her  atrodtifls  were  6r 
loo  shamefid  to  be  rec<Hrded.  The  ladies  of  her  court  were 
compelled  to  practice  in  her  presence  the  same  shamsflod  enor> 
mities  in  whidi  she  indulged,  and  whoever  refiued,  was 
punished  with  torture  and  death.  At  length  one  of  her  para* 
monra,  with  the  ccmi^vance  of  Claudius,  <q>enly  murdered  her. 
The  brutal  husband  was  alike  regardless  of  the  in&my  of  her 
life,  and  of  the  lawless  viol^oe  which  elated  her  death. 

Claudius,  afterward,  in  the  midst  of  his  boundless  debauch* 
cries,  recognised  one  of  his  paramours,  Agrij^Mua,  as  his  legal 
wife.  She  had  already  given  lurth  to  the  child  subsequently 
known  as  the  monster  Nero.  She  was  the  fourth  wife  of 
Claudius,  two  having  been  divorced  and  one  killed.  The 
^estion  is  sometimes  asked  wheth^  the  world,  on  the  whole, 
it  advancing  or  retrograding  in  moral  character.    No 
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iriio  is  fiumBar  with  the  history  of  the  past,  will  ask  that 
fiiestion.  England  and  Amerioa,  manifdd  as  are  the  evib  in 
both  oonntrieSy  are  as  &r  in  advance  of  ancient  Rome^  in  all 
that  oonstttotes  integrity  and  virtoei  as  is  the  most  refined 
Christian  fiunily  in  advance  of  the  most  degraded,  godlessi 
and  dehandied* 

Some  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Cbradins  were  hu- 
iBane,  and  seemed  intended  to  promote  the  pnUio  good*  Bui 
Ihe  possession  of  unlimited  power,  soon  developed  the  mahj^ 
aity  and  eneigy  of  a  demon.  Britain  was  at  this  time  reot 
with  intestine  divisions,  the  barbario  tribes  straggling  i^pdnst 
eadi  other  in  deadly  warfiire.  There  seemed  to  be  no  pros* 
peet  of  any  end  to  the  strife.  Berions,  the  leader  of  one  of 
these  tribes,  or  pet^  nations,  went  to  Rome  and  urged  the 
o^MTor  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  isbnd,  assuring  hfan  thai 
fai  its  fwesent  distracted  state  it  could  be  easOy  subdued.  An 
army  was  accordingly  dispatched  for  its  cixiquest.  Marching 
across  Gaul,  and  embarking  on  board  their  ships  on  the  shores 
of  the  channel,  they  crossed  to  the  savage  isbuid,  and  after 
many  sanguinary  battles  with  the  natives,  planted  the  banners 
ef  the  empire  securely  there. 

CSandius  was  greatly  elated  with  this  conquest,  and  repao^ 
Bd  in  person  to  Britain  that  he  might  receive  the  homage  of 
Us  new  subjects.  This  was  a.  d.  46.  After  remaining  up<m 
the  island  nxteen  days  he  returned  to  B<Kne,  where  a  magnifi- 
ecot  triunqdi  awaited  Um.  His  achievements  were  deemed  so 
importanti  that  annual  games  were  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion  of  them.  The  conquest,  however,  was  very  unperfec^ 
since  but  a  few  tribes  had  been  vanquished,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  island  still  remained  under  the  sway  of  its  wai^ 
ting,  but  independent  chieftains.  A  Roman  general,  Flautius, 
sod  his  Beutenant  Yeqiasian,  who  subsequently  rose  to  great 
renown,  were  left  to  continue  the  subjugation  of  the  island. 
lUrty  battles  were  fought  before  Britain  was  fairly  reduced, 
A.  Bw  61,  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.    But  still  for  maay 
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years  remote  tribes,  in  their  fastnesses,  bade  defiance  to  aQ  the 
armies  of  Rome. 

Carradog,  or  Caraotaous,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  tbe 
king  of  South  Wales,  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  soo- 
cessM  of  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  general  But  the 
valor  of  barbarians  was  of  but  little  avail  against  die  disci- 
plined legions  of  the  empire.  In  a  decisive  battle  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  as  trophiea 
of  the  conquest,  they  were  sent  to  Olaudius.  Wh^i  Carradog 
beheld  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  capital,  dazzled  by  the 
wealth,  pow^,  and  gorgeousness  which  surrounded  him,  he 
exclaimed : 

'*  How  is  it  possible  that  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  sudi 
magnificence,  should  envy  Carradog  a  humble  cottage  in 
Britain."  Agrippina,  though  from  constitutional  tempera- 
ment less  sensual,  was  no  less  unprincipled  than  Messalina. 
She  ruled  her  weak  husband  with  a  rod  of  iron.  One  day, 
when  intoxicated,  he  imprudently  declared  that  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  tormented  with  bad  wives,  and  to  be  their  execu- 
tioner. The  hint  was  sufficient  for  Agrippina.  The  emperor 
was  particularly  fond  of  mushrooms.  She  prepared  with  her 
own  loving  hands  a  dish  for  her  dear  spouse ;  sprinkled  some 
poison  upon  the  delicious  viand ;  with  smiles  presented  the 
repast  to  Claudius,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  sedng  him  fall  in 
convulsions  and  die  at  her  fbet. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Agrippina  had  a  son,  whose 
name  was  Nero.  Who  his  father  was,  perhaps  Agrippina 
herself  could  not  tell.  This  lad,  Claudius  had  adopted  as  his 
son  and  heir.  Nero  was  but  seventeen  years  old  when  hia 
mother  poisoned  Claudius.  He  was  highly  educated,  having 
been  trained  by  the  finest  teachers  the  times  could  furnish. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
marked  with  clemency  and  justice ;  but  this  period  was  so 
exceedingly  short  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  Influenced 
by  his  mother,  all  rivals  who  could  endanger  his  sway, 
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gpeedOy  put  to  deadi,  by  pcnson,  the  dagger,  and  the  mTsterj 
cf  the  dungeon.  It  b  rqxirted  that  the  yonng  Nero  at  fint 
rahiotantly  oonsented  to  these  assaannationB.  But  all  sndi 
•ernples  soon  di8a{q>eared. 

Nero  prononnoed  the  fhneral  oration  of  dandiof.  It  was 
written,  however,  by  Nero's  aooompHshed  teacher,  Seneoa* 
and  wonld  have  been  an  eloquent  performanoe,  had  it  not 
been  so  ridionloosly  ontnie.  When  Nero  tonohed  upon  the 
wisdom,  foresight,  and  mi^^naniniity  of  the  imbedle  bnite^ 
•veo  the  obseqnioas  senate  of  Borne  ooold  not  restrain  itself 
and  the  yomig,  imperial  orator,  was  astonisbed  by  a  general 
burst  of  derifflve  langfater* 

Nero  had  early  married  a  lady  of  iOnstrioas  birth,  named 
Ootavia,  whom  he  now  treated  with  the  grossest  negleoti 
she  being  supplanted  by  a  beautiftal  emancipated  slave,  named 
Acte,  who  was  pnrohased  in  Asia.  A  very  bitter  qoarw 
rel  soon  sprang  np  between  Nero  and  Ms  mother.  Agr^ 
pina  was  a  woman  of  mnch  ability.  8be  had  aocnmidated 
wealth  which  even  rivaled  the  imperial  treasury,  and  there 
was  a  large  party  ready  to  espouse  her  bterests  in  any  oob» 
ffiet  with  her  son.  Claudius  Imd  left  a  son,  Britannicas,  Shuv 
leen  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  Ootavia.  Agripfrfna  in  her 
nige  threatened  tc  drive  Nevo  tnxa  the  tbrma  and  plaaa 
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lyrERO,  alarmed  lest  his  mother,  with  her  boundless  wealth, 
-^^  her  influence,  and  her  peculiar  sagacity,  might  be  able  to 
wrest  the  scepter  from  him  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
Britannicus,  who,  as  the  son  of  Claudius,  had  a  more  legitimate 
right  to  the  throne  than  he  had  himself^  plotted  the  death  of 
Britannicus.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary  for  every  con- 
spicuous man  to  guard  incessantly,  and  with  the  utmost  vi^- 
lance,  ag^st  poison  and  the  dagger.  Neither  princes  nor 
their  children,  allowed  themselves  to  partake  of  any  food  irntU 
it  was  first  tasted  by  a  special  officer.  A  cup  of  drink,  yet 
harmless,  was  presented  to  Britannicus  by  his  taster,  but  so 
hot  that  he  handed  it  back  to  be  cooled.  Gold  water  oon- 
toining  poison  was  then  poured  in.  He  drank,  fell  back  in 
convulsions,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Agrippina,  who,  with 
Nero,  was  present.  Nero  reclined  upon  a  so&  in  apparent 
nnoonoem  as  the  prince  was  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  that  much  was 
the  matter  with  Britannicus,  but  that  from  childhood  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  fainting  fits.  The  body  of  the 
poisoned  prince  was  remov^  and  the  festive  banquet  went 


mk  mdiatiirbed.  Agrippina  nnderstood  tbd  matter  fliD  wel!, 
but,  with  poboy,  affeoted  to  be  deoeived,  and  to  regard  the 
dealh  of  BrhaDniom  as  Batural.  The  v^ry  night  of  hii 
murder,  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered prinoe  was  burnt  on  a  funeral  jmIo  in  the  Campus 
Martiua.  Such  were  the  aohiei  ements  of  a  Roman  emperor 
a*  the  commenoem^it  of  his  rdgn,  when  but  little  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  were  thea  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  people  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  this  one 
■Muster.  How  strange  the  power  of  oircumstanoes,  whioh 
ean  oonfer  upon  one  depraved,  ccmtemptible  boy  suoh  unlim- 
ited dominion,  and  which  can  reduce  so  many  millions  to  such 
utter  helplessness  I 

Hie  vast  property  of  Britannicus  was  distributed  by  Nero 
among  his  own  partisans,  and  thus  their  support  was  pu]> 
chased.  But  Agriiq»na,  in  whose  bosom  maternal  milk  had 
been  converted  into  venom,  slowly,  cautiously,  determinedly 
prepared  to  wreak  vengeanoe  upon  her  detested  son.  She  laid 
aside  vast  treasures,  as  the  resources  for  bribery  or  war.  She 
courted  the  friendship  of  able  men,  whoso  cooperation  she  hoped 
to  eoMst;  and  hdd  frequent  conferences  with  them  in  secret 
But  the  eye  of  Nero  was  sleejriessly  upon  her ;  and  though 
tibey  both,  in  their  social  intercourse,  aflbcted  the  most  cordial 
lebitions,  and  addressed  each  other  with  the  most  endearing 
epithets,  neither  of  them  was  blind  to  the  fiict  that  they  were 
Migaged  in  a  conflict  of  life  or  death.  The  mother  and  the 
son  occupied  palaces  but  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  were  each  surrounded  by  numerous  retainers,  who  oflt 
dated  as  guards  of  honor.  Nero,  by  his  imperial  power, 
withdrew  from  Agrq>pina  her  retainers,  and  she  was  left 
afanost  in  the  condition  of  a  private  lady.  Fears  of  his  fix>wn 
prevented  also  any  of  the  courtiers  from  ^>proaching  her  but 
in  secret* 

Nero  was  soon  informed  that  his  mother  was  plotting  tm 
eAct  his  assassination,  and  to  place  one  Rubellius  Pkntus 


iq>on  the  throiie»  m  rdative  of  the  ddfled  Angiutiit.  Vet% 
who,  Uke  most  guilty  men,  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  terroTt 
was  now  anxions  to  seoure  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  death 
of  both  his  mother  and  Flaatos.  Bat  Agrippina  was  too 
powerful  to  be  stricken  down  by  an  open  blow.  Cantioo 
and  cnnning  were  requisite.  The  almost  incredible  story  is 
related  by  the  andent  historians,  Tadtas  repeating  it  after 
Gtavias  and  Rosticas,  that  Agrippina,  in  order  to  blind  her 
son,  would  present  herself  before  him,  in  the  most  wanton 
attire,  when  he  was  intoxicated,  and  would  so  inflame  his  paa* 
aions  by  kisses  and  caresses,  as  to  lure  him  to  incest;  and  this 
10  opoily,  that  the  matter  was  talked  of  freely  throughout  the 
palace  and  among  the  soldiers. 

All  this  time,  and  through  all  this  unparaDeled  infiuny, 
both  mother  and  child  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
murder  each  other.  The  following  ingenius  plan,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  end,  was  at  length  adopted  by  Nerot 
He  had  a  vessel  so  constructed  that  by  withdrawing  a  few 
bolts,  at  sea,  it  would  easily  fiJl  to  pieces.  Agrippina  was  tc 
be  enticed  on  board  this  ship  for  a  pleasure  voyage,  and  then 
was  to  be  left  to  perish  as  if  by  the  ordinary  casualties  of 
wind  and  wave.  Assuming  a  very  affectionate  air  he  invited 
his  mother  to  accompany  him  to  a  festival  at  BaifB,  near  Ka* 
pies,  on  the  sea  shore.  Taking  her  arm  he  conducted  her  to 
the  beach,  and  showed  her  the  beautiful  galley,  richly  decO* 
rated,  which  he  had  prepared  expressly  for  her  {deasure. 
There  were  many  other  regal  barges  floating  upon  the 
wave,  but  none  which  could  compare  with  that  devoted  to 
Agrippina.  It  appears  that  the  mother  was  quite  deceived  by 
her  guilefiil  son.  A  rich  banquet  was  prepared,  and  afler 
much  feasting  and  merriment,  during  which  Nero  leaned  upon 
the  bosom  of  his  mother  very  lovingly,  he  accompanied  her 
to  the  shore,  that  she  might  embark  in  the  treacherous  barge 
far  her  country-seat  at  Antium,  near  Roma.    Oonduotiiig  'hec 
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to  ber  htxurioiiB  seat  he  kissed  her  afTeotiinately  and  bale  her 
adieu. 

It  was  then  past  midnight  as  the  festival  had  been  protract- 
ed to  this  late  honr.  The  night  was  wonderfhlly  fine,  the 
itars  shinning  brilliantly,  and  not  a  breeze  rippling  the  surftoe 
of  tho  Mediterranean.  Seamen  manning  the  three  banks  of 
oars  with  lusty  sinews,  drove  the  barge  over  the  glassy  seai 
when  suddenly  the  canopy  which  overarched  Agrippina  ftU 
with  a  fearfol  crash.  It  had  been  so  loaded  with  lead  that  no 
doubt  had  been  entertained  that  it  would  effect  certain  des- 
truction. The  attendant  who  reclined  at  Agrippina's  feet  was 
instantly  crushed,  but  one  of  the  partitions  fell  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  Agrippina,  though  she  was  slightly  wounded. 
The  boat,  however,  filled  and  sank,  many  perished,  others 
escaped  by  swimming  to  the  shore.  The  agents  of  Nero,  on 
board,  who  had  made  provision  for  their  own  safety,  supposed 
that  they  had  effected  their  purpose,  and  that  their  victim, 
mangled,  and  enclosed  in  a  winding  sheet  of  lead  was  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

But  Agrippina,  floating  upon  a  part  of  the  wreck  had  sufB- 
dent  fortitude  and  sagacity  to  keep  silent.  In  the  eariy  dawn 
she  was  picked  up  by  a  small  boat  and  conveyed  to  her  villa. 
Though  she  perfectiy  comprehended  the  treachery  firom  which 
she  had  escaped,  she  shrewdly  pretended  to  regard  it  all  as  as 
accident.  She  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  inform  her 
affectionate  son  that,  through  the  mercy  of  the  gods,  she  had 
escaped  fearfol  peril,  but  entreating  him  not  to  be  needlessly 
alarmed,  as  she  had  received  but  a  slight  wound,  and  would 
probably  soon  be  quite  restored.  Nero  was  impatientiy  wait- 
ing to  receive  the  news  that  his  mother  had  gone  down  to  her 
watery  tomb,  when  he  was  thunderstruck  with  the  intelligence 
of  this  utter  failure  of  the  plot.  He  knew  his  mother  too  well 
to  ima^e  that  her  eyes  could  be  blinded  to  the  stratagem 
firom  which  she  had  so  wonderftdly  escaped,  and  he  doubted 
not  that  she  would  immediately  resort  to  some  desperate  mea- 
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sore,  in  sdf-defenoe,  to  Becnre  his  assasaiiiatioxL  Wb  oaif 
hope,  then,  was  to  strike  a  blow  before  his  mother  could  strike 
the  ime  she  was  doubtless  premeditatmg. 

Immediately  he  summoned  one  of  his  most  efficient  parti- 
sans, in  whose  depravity  and  efficiency  he  could  plaoe  relianoei 
ordered  him  to  take  a  strong  body  of  picked  men,  hasten  to 
the  villa  of  Agrippioa,  break  into  the  room,  cutting  down  all 
opposition,  and  kill  her  thoroughly/.  Anicetus,  the  executor 
of  this  order,  with  his  band  of  assassins,  was  soon  on  the 
march.  Unannounced  and  unexpected  they  burst  into  the 
villa.  The  sUves,  and  feeble  guard  fled  in  all  directions.  It 
was  midnight.  Agrippina  was  in  her  chamber  with  but  one 
maid,  and  a  single  lamp  was  dimly  burning.  Hearing  the 
iMuse  the  maid  fled.  Agrippina,  alarmed,  raised  ber  head 
from  the  pillow,  when  the  assassins  rushed  in,  and  one  blow 
flrom  a  dub,  upon  her  head,  followed  by  thrusts  of  swords 
and  javelins  which  pierced  her  body,  dispatched  her  so  effect* 
ually,  that  Nero  deobu^  that  the  mission  was  accomplished 
to  his  perfect  satis£M)tion. 

There  was  a  law  enacted  by  the  Roman  slaveholders,  that 
if  any  master  should  be  murdered  by  a  slave,  every  slave  belong* 
ing  to  that  household,  male  and  fanale,  young  and  old,  should 
be  put  to  death.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  master,  by  rendering  every  member  of  his  household 
nqxmsible,  with  his  life,  for  his  master's  safety.  A  slave  in 
revenge  for  some  ii\jury  which  he  had  received  firom  his  mas- 
ter, Pedanius  Secundus,  struck  him  dead.  The  law  doomed 
the  whole  flunily  of  slaves,  four  hundred  in  number  to  ci^ital 
punishment.  There  were  in  this  doomed  household  old  meut 
babes,  boys,  and  maidens.  The  deed  was  perpetrated  by  one 
man,  maddened  by  outrage,  and  it  was  clear  that  all  the  rest 
were  innocent.  These  sUves  were  not  negroes,  but  men  and 
women  of  the  same  blood  with  thdr  master. 

The  sympathies  of  the  populace  were  excited  in  their 
behalf  and  with  a  spirit  which  was  then  deemed  radical  and 
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iuiado,  they  appealed  to  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  t jranta 
of  Rome,  to  t)ie  law  of  immutable  jostioe,  and  declared  that 
these  imiooenl  people  ought  not  to  be,  and  should  not  be 
beheaded.  The  question  created  great  agitation,  and  there 
were  indications  of  seditious  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  law.  Even  some  of  the  senators  espoused  the  popular 
cause,  and  declared  the  law  to  be  inhuman,  contrary  to  jus- 
tice, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  executed. 

The  conseryatist  party,  however,  cried  out  vehemently 
■gainst  the  fimaticism  of  this  spirit  of  innovation.  Tacitus 
has  given  us  the  speech  of  Caius  Cassius,  one  of  the  slave* 
holding  senators,  demanding  the  execution  of  the  law : 

**  When  a  man  of  consular  rank,**  said  Cassius,  ^^has  been 
murdered  by  his  slaves,  a  crime  which  none  prevented,  none 
disclosed,  what  security  can  any  man  feel  t  Are  we  to  hunt 
up  arguments  against  a  decision  of  law,  long  rince  wdghed 
and  determined  by  our  wiser  ancestors?  Do  you  believe 
that  a  slave  could  murder  his  master  without  one  menace,  one 
uicautiouB  word  betraying  his  design?  Orant  that  he  con- 
cealed his  purpose,  that  secretly  he  obtained  his  weapon, 
could  he  pass  the  guard  at  the  chamber  door,  and  perpetrate 
the  murder  unknown  to  all  ?  Our  ancestors  regarded  with 
suspicion  even  those  slaves  who  were  bom  in  their  own 
houses,  and  who,  from  infhncy,  had  partaken  of  their  kind- 
ness. But  we  have  slaves  from  various  nations,  with  rites 
and  customs  differing  from  our  own ;  and  it  is  imposable  to 
curb  such  a  rabble  without  the  terms  of  law.  Under  this  act, 
some  who  are  innocent  must  doubtless  perish  with  the  guilty. 
But  of  a  routed  army,  when  every  tenth  man  is  struck  down 
with  a  dub,  the  brave  must  fill  as  well  as  the  cowards. 
£very  great  judicial  warning  involves  somewhat  of  injustice 
to  individuals,  which  is  compensated  by  the  general  benefit." 

This  reasoning  carried  the  majority  of  the  Roman  senate, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  law  must  be  executed;  and  though 
there  were  a  few  remonstrating  voices,  all  these  guiltless  per^ple 
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were  a^udged  to  death.  But  the  popular  heart  was  aroosed 
Tomnltuous  throngs  were  assembled  to  rescue  the  condemned. 
Kero,  espousing  with  all  his  energy  the  cause  of  what  was 
then  called  the  *^law  and  order^  part7»  Bned  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  his  armed  legions,  and  with  a  guard  of  troops 
ocmduoted  the  whole  band  to  thdr  execution.  There  is  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  there  is  another  tribunal  wbei\9  Jhe 
oppressed  will  have  a  more  impartial  hearing. 

One  wearies  of  the  task  of  describing  the  individual  assa^ 
■inations  which  Nero  perpetrated.  Favorite  after  favoritOi 
passing  into  disgrace,  drank  the  poisoned  cup,  or  was  pieroed 
by  the  dagger.  His  wife,  Octavia,  whose  life  was  but  a  lin- 
irering  martyrdom,  he  repudiated,  and  then  he  married  his 
concubine,  Poppeea.  The  maids  of  Octavia  were  put  to  the 
rack  to  compd  them  to  accuse  their  mistress  of  crime  as  ao 
excuse  for  the  repudiation.  But  even  all  the  intolerabhi 
agony  of  quivering  nerves  and  crushed  bones,  could  extort  no 
evidence  against  Octavia.  But  Nero  was  resolved  to  put  her 
to  death.  He  called  Anicetus,  the  assassin  who  had  murdered 
Agripidna,  and  making  him  a  magnificent  present,  requested 
him  to  swear  that  he  had  held  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Octavia.    The  tool  was  pliant. 

The  tyrant  then  in  an  edict  announcing  her  guilt  banished 
her  to  the  island  Pandataria.  Hero  this  unhappy  princesSi 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudit:3,  and  both  half  sist^ 
and  wife  of  Nero,  and  sii^^r  of  the  assassinated  Britannicus, 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  her 
veins  opened  under  every  important  joint  in  her  body.  As, 
through  excess  of  terror  it  is  stated,  the  blood  coagulated 
and  would  not  flow  freely,  she  was  placed  in  a  vapor  bath, 
very  highly  heated.  She  soon  fainted  and  died,  and  her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppssa  to  satisfy  her  that  she  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  her  rival.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
the  degraded  Roman  senate  decreed  thanksgiving  to  the  godi 
<m  account  of  the  exeoution  of  Octavia. 
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Taoftns  describeB  one  of  the  festivals  of  Nero,  in  Rome, 
which  he  says  he  gives  merely  as  a  specimen  of  all.  Revolt- 
mg  as  the  description  is,  we  give  it  to  show  what  were  the 
morals  of  ancient  Rome.  This  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  was  given  by  l^gellinus  * 

**He  built,"  said  Tacitus,  "in  the  lake  of  Agrippa,  a  raft, 
which  supported  the  banquet,  it  hemg  moved  to  and  fro, 
by  other  vessels  drawing  it  after  them.  The  vessels  were 
striped  with  gold  and  ivory  and  were  rowed  by  bands  of 
pathic9 — ^beautiful  boys  devoted  to  the  most  infamous  pur 
poses — who  were  ranged  according  to  their  age  and  aooom 
plishments  in  the  science  of  debauchery.  Upon  the  margin 
of  the  lake  were  brothels,  filled  with  ladies  of  distinction. 
Over  against  them  nude  harlots  were  exposed  to  view.  Now 
were  beheld  obscene  gestures,  and,  as  soon  as  darkness  came 
on,  all  the  neighboring  groves  and  circumjacent  dwellings  re- 
sounded with  music  and  glared  with  lights.  Nero,  wallowed 
in  all  sorts  of  defilements,  lawful  and  unlawftd ;  and  seemed 
to  leave  no  atrocity  which  could  add  to  his  pollution,  till  a  few 
days  afterward  he  married,  as  a  woman,  one  of  his  contami- 
nated herd  of  boys,  named  Pythagoras,  with  all  the  solemni- 
ties of  wedlock.  The  Roman  emperor  put  on  the  nuptial 
van.  The  augurs,  the  portion,  the  bridal  bed,  the  nuptial 
torches  were  all  seen." 

One  day  some  one  repeated  in  conversation,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Nero,  the  line,  "  When  I  am  dead  let  fire  devour  the 
world."  Nero  replied,  •  It  shall  be  said,  *  When  I  am  living, 
let  fire  devour  the  world.' "  Rome  then  contained  four  mil^ 
fion  of  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  very  close,  narrow,  winding 
streets.  Nero  ordered  his  secret  emissaries  to  fire  the  city 
wnile  he,  from  a  neighboring  tower,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  flames.  The  buildings  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the 
conflagration  was  such  as  this  world  had  never  witnessed 
before  and  has  not  seen  since.  It  is  said  that  Nero,  during 
the  conflagration,  in  his  private  theater,  played  and  sang  the 
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^Destraotion  of  Troy.''  The  motiveB  which  led  to  this 
diabolical  deed  were  probably  oomplez,  induding  love  of 
novelty  and  exditemeiit;  a  desire  to  behold  the  sablimity  of 
the  Qcene  in  which  the  dwellings  of  four  millions  of  people 
were  wrapt  in  flames^ — ^the  dismay  of  the  sufferers — dieir 
frantic  endeavors  to  save  life  and  property — and  the  pic- 
turesque exhibition  of  the  millions  of  the  homeless  and  the 
perishing,  the  aged,  the  sick,  parents,  children,  matrons, 
maidens,  wandering,  waiLing,  dying  in  the  fields.  The  pic- 
lore  possessed  rare  attractions  in  Nero's  eyes.  The  wail  of 
concentrated  millions  was  music  which  but  few  mortals  had 
been  privileged  to  hear.  It  is  also  said  that  Nero  wished  to 
glorify  himself  by  rebuilding  the  city  on  a  scale  of  fiur  greater 
magnificence  tlian  before.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  at  this  time,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  By  robbing  these  mercilessly,  funds  could 
easily  be  obtained,  to  rear  a  new  Rome,  which  should  be  the 
pride  of  the  world. 

For  nine  days  and  nights  the  fire  raged  with  quenchless 
ftiry.  Hukitades,  which  have  never  be^i  counted,  caught  in 
the  narrow  streets,  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  Tem- 
ples, libraries,  palaces,  priceless  works  of  art,  all  were  oonsumr 
ed.  Of  the  fourteen  sections  of  which  Rome  was  composed, 
ten  were  left  but  a  pile  of  smoldering  ruins.  The  most 
extortionate  taxes  were  levied  immediately  upon  the  provin^ 
ces,  and  with  the  immense  sum  thus  obtained  Nero,  commen- 
ced rebuilding  the  city.  But  the  cry  of  millions  plunged  into 
poverty  and  misery  could  not  be  stifled.  The  tyrant,  alarmed 
in  view  of  the  execrations  which  rose  loud  and  de^  around 
his  palace,  and  which  the  bristling  spears  of  Ms  petted  guards 
could  not  exclude,  endeavored  to  shield  himself  firom  obloquy 
by  accusing  the  innocent  Christians  of  the  crime,  and  punish- 
Dg  them  with  the  most  terrible  severity. 

*^Not  all  the  relief,"  writes  Tacitus,  ^^that  could  come 
from  man ;  not  all  the  bounties  that  the  prince  could  bestoWj 
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Mr  aD  the  atoneoMntB  whioh  ooold  be  presented  to  the  god«, 
Availed  to  rdieve  Nero  from  the  in£uny  of  being  beUeved  to 
liave  ordered  the  conflagration.  Henoe,  to  suppress  the  ru« 
mor,  he  ftlsdy  charged  widi  the  guilt,  and  punished  with  the 
most  exquisite  tortures,  the  persons  called  Christians.** 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Christ,  persecution  in  Judea  scat- 
ttfed  the  Jews  all  over  the  Roman  empre.  Christianity  was 
probably  dius  carried  to  Rome.  Paul  was  soon  taken  to  the 
imperial  city,  a  prisoner,  in  chains,  and  there,  for  two  years,  he 
preached  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  in  the  palace 
of  the  Csasars.  A  large  and  flourishing  church  was  ere  long 
established  there,  and  on  no  page  of  hoty  writ  does  the  light 
of  inspiration  beam  more  brightly,  than  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romidi  church.  The  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
deoooBcing  in  language  the  most  impressive  which  inq>iration 
oould  firame,  adultery,  slavery,  extortion — declaring  God  to  be 
the  common  Father  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  that  every 
man  should  see  in  his  feUow-man  a  brother,  whom  he  shotdd 
regard  with  brotheriy  love;  proclaiming  that  Ood  looked  with 
faidignation  upon  idolatry,  that  He  would  avenge  all  wrong, 
and  that  a  day  was  coming  when  all  the  worid  should  stand 
at  Gh>d*s  tribunal — emperor  and  slave  on  the  same  footing — and 
that  every  man  should  receive  according  to  his  deeds — such  a 
reUgion,  such  doctrines,  roused  Nero,  and  his  oourtiers,  and 
aD  the  nameless  pollution  of  pagan  Rome  to  a  frenzy  of  rage. 

To  crush  this  rising  fiuth  the  most  atrocious  libels  were 
fid>ricated.  In&nts  were  taken  to  the  church  to  be  baptised. 
Pagan  dandorers  affirmed  that  they  were  offered  in  Uoody 
sacrifice.  TVine  was  drank  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  bread  eaten  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
broken  body  and  shed  Uood.  The  pagans  declared  that  the 
Christians,  in  midnight  feasts,  having  murdared  a  man,  ate  his 
flesh,  fike  cannibals,  and  drank  his  blood.  Thus,  a  terrible 
prejudice  was  created  against  the  Christians.  Many  bdieved 
these  stcmes,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  joined  ihe  Christians 
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had  they  known  the  trath.  Tadtus,  the  renowned  pagan  Us- 
torian,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  muoh  candor,  and  of 
mnoh  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  was  manifestly  under 
the  influence  of  these  gross  libels,  for  in  the  following  terms 
he  describes  this  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Roma 
by  Nero : 

^^  Christ,  the  founder  of  that  name,  was  put  to  death  as  a 
criminal  by  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea,  in  the  rdgn 
of  Tiberius.  But  the  pernicious  superstition,  repressed  for  a 
time,  broke  out  agam,  not  only  through  Judea,  where  the 
mischief  originated,  but  through  the  city  of  Rome  also, 
whither  all  things  horrible  and  disgraceful  flow  from  all 
quarters,  as  to  a  common  receptacle,  and  where  they  are 
encouraged.  Accordingly,  first  those  were  seized  who  con- 
fessed that  they  were  Christians.  Next,  on  their  information, 
a  yast  multitude  were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  diarge 
of  burning  the  city,  as  of  hating  the  human  race.  And  in 
their  deaths  they  were  also  made  the  subjects  of  sport,  toit 
they  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried 
to  death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to  crosses,  or  set  fire  to,  and  when 
day  declined,  burned  to  serve  for  nocturnal  lights.  Nero 
offered  his  own  gardens  for  that  spectacle,  and  exhibited  a 
ciroensian  game,  indiscriminately  mingling  with  the  common 
people  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  or  else  standing  in  his 
chariot.  Whence  a  feeling  of  compassion  rose  toward  the 
sufferers,  though  guOty  and  deserving  to  be  made  examples 
of  by  capital  punishment,  because  they  seemed  not  to  be  cut 
off  for  the  public  good,  but  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  one 
man.'* 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  plun- 
dered by  Nero  to  obtain  money  to  rebuild  Rome.  The 
temples  were  pillaged ;  and  the  tax-gatherer,  with  his  armed 
bands,  penetrated  the  remotest  provinces,  not  a  nook  even  of 
Greece  and  remote  Asia  escaping  his  extortionate  visits.  But 
at  lenji^th  human  nature  could  endure  the  monster  no  longer 


Strrhis  Galba,  governor  of  Spain,  a  mfa  of  moditativei  peo- 
ahre  mind,  and  of  oomage  which  no  peril  oonld  daunt,  reaohrad 
aA  whatever  hasard  to  rid  the  worid  of  Nero*  Disdaining  tfia 
Bindiciis  movementa  of  the  aaaassin,  and  believing  thai  polh 
Ec  indignation  was  ripe  for  revolt,  he  summoned  his  wiIBng 
legiona,  declared  war  against  Nero,  and  eommeaoad  a  mardi 
npon  Rome. 

The  Bptark  bad  fired  Ibe  train.  With  deotrio  &pmi  At 
■nsnrreotion  spread,  ootatripidng  the  fiurced  marrfiea  of  tfia 
iMttalions  of  Galba;  and  the  tidfa^  reaobed  Roma^  rooaot 
the  whole  city  to  enthnsiasm,  even  before  the  tramp  of  tbe 
avenging  army  was  heard  npon  the  sontbem  slopes  of  titm 
Alps.  Nero  was  seated  at  the  supper  table,  with  one  of  bla 
boy  concubines,  dressed  in  w<xnen*s  robes,  at  bis  dde,  when 
at  the  same  moment  the  inteUigeDce  of  the  maroh  of  Chdba, 
and  the  inaarreotion  m  the  streets,  reached  hb  ear.  Tba 
bmtal,  oowardl^  moaater  was  so  struck  with  dismay,  that  ha 
sprang  from  Ida  seat  so  suddenly  as  to  overturn  die  tabl% 
breaking  two  rases  of  immense  value.  He  rent  hia  dotbai 
and  beat  his  forehead,  crying  like  a  madman,  ^^I  am  mined. 
I  am  ruined.^ 

He  caDed  for  pdson,  bat  he  had  not  even  courage  to  do 
that  weakest  of  all  deeda— drfaik  of  the  cap.  He  vafiaatly 
caDed  for  a  dagger,  looked  at  its  diarp,  gfittering  point,  and, 
afraid  of  the  pridi,  laid  H  aside.  He  rushed  from  the  palace^ 
heroically  resolved  to  throw  Umself  into  the  Tiber,  but  as 
aoen  as  he  saw  the  dark  rolSng  tide,  his  resohition  vanished, 
and  he  stopped.  One  of  his  companions  urged  that  they 
should  flee  to  his  country-seat,  about  four  miles  from  Rome, 
and  conceal  themselves.  Nero,  insane  with  terror,  bare- 
headed, with  his  long  locks  floating  in  the  wind,  hia  clothes 
Asordered,  and  covering  his  fiice  with  his  handkerchief 
leaped  upon  a  horse,  and  with  four  attendants,  through 
mnnmerabk  perila,  hearing  every  where  around  him  the 
of  the  anhitude^  by  whom  he  was  not  racog- 
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■ized,  gained  hb  retreat  Just  before  reaohiiig  H,  howerar 
iome  alarm  indnoed  him  to  abandon  his  horse,  and  plmiged 
into  a  thicket  by  the  road  side,  and  through  reeds  and  bram- 
bles, widi  torn  clothes  and  lacerated  flesh,  he  readied  his 
transient,  insecure  asylum. 

The  senate,  in  the  meantime,  had  assembled,  and  embold- 
ened by  the  universal  insurrection  and  by  the  approaching 
legions  of  GhJba,  pronounced  Nero  a  tyrant,  and  doomed  him 
to  death,  more  majorum^  that  is,  according  to  audent  oustODL 
The  decree  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  trembling  Nero. 

"What  is  it,"  he  inquired,  "to  die  mMTt  mc0orumf^ 

"It  is,''  was  the  very  unconsoling  reply,  "to  be  strq>ped 
naked,  to  have  the  head  &stened  in  the  pillory,  and  in  that 
posture  to  be  scourged  to  death.** 

Nero  had  been  highly  amused  in  witnessing  suffinings  fia 
more  dreadfiil  inflicted  upon  his  innocent  victims;  but  the 
idea  of  such  a  death  for  himsdf  was  any  thing  but  amusing. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  horror^tricken,  that  he  seised  a  dagger  and 
pricked  himsel£  But  it  hurt.  So  he  laid  the  dagger  aside 
and  groaned.  He  then  tried  to  talk  himself  into  courage. 
"Ought  Nero  to  be  afrud?"  he  said.  "Shall  the  empercNr 
be  a  coward?  Not  let  me  die  courageously.'*  Again  he 
grasped  the  dagger,  looked  at  its  point  earnestly,  but  it  was 
so  sharp  I    Again  he  bid  it  aside,  and  groaned  in  despair. 

Just  then  ho  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  looking 
up  saw,  in  the  distance,  soldiers  approaching.  In  a  few 
moments  his  retreat  would  be  discovered,  and  he  would  be  in 
their  hands.  There  would  then  be  no  escape  fi*om  the  strip- 
ping, the  pillory,  and  the  scourge.  In  fveazj  he  entreated 
one  of  his  servants,  a  freed  man,  to  hold  the  dagger  so  that 
he  might  run  his  throat  fiercely  against  it.  This  time  he 
succeeded  in  severing  an  artery,  and  the  blood  gushed  forth. 
He  sank  upon  the  floor  just  as  the  soldiers  entered,  and  look 
ing  up  to  them  with  a  malignant  scowl,  said,  "  You  are  too 
late,"  and  died.    There  is  a  theory  of  fidse  raligion  whiob 
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that  there  fa  no  pnnislimeit  in  the  fbture  woild ;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  Nero  ascended  to  heaven  to  be  greeted  with 
the  words,  from  the  lips  of  our  heavenly  Father,  ^^  Well  done, 
good  and  fiuthfnl  servant,  enter  then  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.''  But  the  Bible  assures  us  that  '^  after  death  cometb 
Ibe  judgment.''  This  is  the  only  solution  of  such  a  career  aa 
thai  of  Nero.  This  monster  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  died 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Servius  Gkdba,  who  had  not  yet  reached  Rome,  was  imm^ 
diately  proclaimed  by  the  senate  emperor.  He  was  an  old 
man,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  he  was  also  childlesib 
Gkdba,  conscious  that  it  would  require  much  time  to  eflfoct  a 
reform  of  the  corruptions  which  pervaded  the  whole  empire^ 
and  that  he,  already  oppressed  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  had 
not  long  to  live,  adopted  aa  his  successor  a  young  man  of  very 
noble  character  and  rare  virtue,  Piso  Ludanus.  But  a  d»> 
praved  people  do  not  wish  for  a  virtuous  sovereign.  The 
Roman  army,  accustomed  to  plunder  and  to  licentiousness,  and 
to  enormous  bribery,  though  weary  of  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
Kero,  still  wished  for  a  leader  who  would  gratify  their  lux* 
nrious  and  lustful  desires. 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Otho,  appealing  to  these 
eornq>t  passions,  formed  a  oonsfuracy  in  the  encamped  army 
of  Galba.  He  ridiculed  his  severe  discipline,  the  restraints  he 
imposed,  and  his  neglect  to  enrich  the  soldiers  with  plunder 
and  bribes.  He  assured  them  that  Piso  would  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Oalba,  and  that  the  affectation  of  such  "  virtues,"  aa 
they  were  caDed,  was  absurd  in  such  a  world  as  this.  Prob- 
ably earth  has  never  witnessed  a  more  diabolical  band  than 
was  presented  in  a  Roman  army.  The  conspiracy  ripened. 
Hie  soldiers,  at  the  i^pointed  time,  in  a  mass,  raised  the 
shout  of  revolt,  lifted  Otho  upon  their  shoulders,  and  with 
the  clashing  of  weapons  and  huzzas,  declared  Otho  their 
The  venom  with  which  the  virtuous  Gkdba 
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pursued,  seems  to  have  heea  as  malignant  as  that  which  wae 
emptied  upon  Nero. 

A  tmnultaoas  band,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  rushed 
^o  the  tent  of  Galba.  The  heroic  old  man,  conscious  th9t  no 
resistance  would  be  of  any  avail,  as  the  assassins  burst  into 
his  tent,  looked  up  calmly  and  said,  *^  If  you  wish  for  my 
head,  here  it  is.  I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  surrender  it  for 
the  good  of  the  people."  The  words  were  hardly  uttered  ere 
the  heavy  broadsword  of  a  Roman  soldier  fell  with  its  keen 
edge  upon  his  neck,  and  his  head  rolled  upon  the  floor  of  the 
tent.  Another  seized  it  by  the  hair,  thrust  a  pike  into  the 
palpitating  flesh,  and,  with  shoutings  of  tumultuous  thousands, 
the  gory  trophy  was  paraded  through  the  camp.  His  body 
was  kicked  about,  until  one  of  his  slaves  dug  a  hole  and 
buried  it.  Thus  died  Galba,  after  a  reign  of  but  three 
months.  The  senate,  overawed  by  the  army,  and  impotent, 
ratified  the  foul  deed,  and  Otho  was  declared  emperor.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Rome  a.  d.  67. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  apostle  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  during  the  persecution  under  Nero.  Chrysostom  says 
that  a  cup-bearer  and  a  concubine  of  Nero,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  became  converts  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  that  this  so  enraged  the  tyrant,  that  Paul 
immediately  beheaded. 
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fYTHO  was  one  of  the  parasites  of  Nero,  having  passed  his 
"  youth  in  the  midst  of  the  corruption  and  debauchery  of 
the  imperial  palace.  He  had  surrendered  to  Nero  his  very 
beautifld  and  very  infamous  wife  Popptea,  which  wift,  soon 
after  died  from  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  regal 
qK>nse9  just  before  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child. 
Otho  had  received,  in  exchange  for  his  wife,  the  proconsulship 
of  Lusitania,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  He  had  squan- 
dered all  his  vast  resources,  and  was  hopelessly  embarrassed 
by  debt. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  general  by  the  name  of  Aulus 
Yitellins.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
fiimilies  in  Rome,  and  had  received  his  education,  in  all  the 
luxuries  and  vices  of  the  times,  in  company  with  Tiberius  C8»- 
sar,  in  his  retreat  at  OapreiB.  Hearing  of  the  death  of  Nero, 
immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  Galba,  Vitellius  secured, 
with  large  bribes  and  promises,  the  co5peration  of  his  army, 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor,  with  all  the  military  pa- 
rade of  his  camp.  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  both  instantly  oa 
the  maroh  to  settle  their  claims  on  the  field  of  battle* 
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Tbe  anittety  nsntj  serenty  tfaoimaiicl  itroog  m  tUtmt  side^ 
met  on  the*  jdains  of  Lombardy,  near  Mantua.  For  a  week 
they  fought  with  prodigious  daughter,  and  with  waTering 
auocefls.  At  length  Otho  was  hopelessly  defeated,  and  aocord- 
mgly  he  ran  a  sword  throi^  his  heart,  after  a  nominal  reign 
of  three  months;  and  the  exultant  VitelliuaadTanoed  to  Rome 
to  assume  the  imperial  purple.  Hie  obsequioos  senate  prompt- 
fy  declared  him  emperor,  and  he  took  np  his  residence  fai  the 
palaces  of  the  CaBsars.  Yitellias  was  neither  omel  nor  tyran- 
nical, in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  those  words;  he  merely 
surrendered  himself  to  every  possible  degree  of  voluptuous* 
ness,  and  self-indulgence,  thus  security  for  himsdf  universal 
eontempt.  He  even  equaled  Nero  in  debauohery.  To  have 
exceeded  him,  surpassed  mortal  powers.  The  expenses  of  his 
table  for  four  months  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  mik 
Bons  of  dollars. 

There  was  but  little  to  excite  fear  in  the  character  of  such 
an  efibminate  vduptuary ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  soon  in  pro- 
gress for  his  overthrow.  Vespasian,  a  Roman  general  who 
had  acquired  some  renown  in  tha  wars  In  G^ermany  and  in  Bri- 
tain, and  who  had  been  consul  at  Rome,  was  at  this  time  in 
eommand  of  an  army  in  Judea.  He  resolved  with  his  soldiers 
lo  drive  the  usurper,  of  whom  Rome  was  weary,  from  his 
tfmme.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Vesparian  to  induce  lus  s<^ 
cBers  to  proclaim  him  emperor.  The  conflict  was  short,  but 
aanguinary.  Though  Vltellius  displayed  no  energy,  his  gen- 
erals and  his  soldiers,  in  danger  of  losing  the  spoils  of  office, 
Ibught  fiercely.  But  Vespasian,  having  sent  able  generals  to 
Italy,  was  victorious,  and  Rome  itself  capitulated,  after  a 
bloody  battle  beneath  its  walls  and  through  its  streets,  during 
which  the  beautiftd  capitol,  the  pride  of  tfie  dty,  was  reduced 
lo  ashes.  Vespasian  still  remained  in  the  east,  and  Antony 
had  command  of  the  army  sent  against  Rome.  VitelBus  was 
dragged  from  an  obscure  comer  in  the  house  of  a  slave,  where 
he  had  hid  himself;  and  was  parad'^  through  the  streets,  with 
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Ub  hands  bound  behind  him  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  nntili 
after  hours  of  ignominy  and  torture,  he  was  beaten  to  death 
with  the  dubs  of  the  soldiers.  Iffis  body  was  then  dragged 
over  the  pavements,  and  the  mangled  mass,  having  lost  nearly 
an  semUanoe  of  humanity,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

The  senate  now  united  with  the  army  in  declaring  Vespft> 
sian  emperor.  Vespasian  was  at  this  time  at  Alexandria,  in 
I^ypt.  The  Jews  had  rebelled  against  their  Roman  masters, 
and  Vespasian  was  then  organizing  an  army  to  besiege  Jerusa- 
lem. Ks  eldest  son,  Titus,  was  an  exceedingly  disripated 
young  man,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Nero, 
having  been  an  intimate  finend  of  the  unfortunate  prince  Bri- 
tannicus.  The  emperor  entrusted  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  to  march  upon  Jerusalem  to  this  young  man,  while 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
empire.  Having  a  high  rq>utation  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
int^frity,  he  was  received  with  great  rejoidng  by  the  Roman 
people. 

The  mege  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  destruction  a.  d.  70,  ia 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  has  never  before  or  since  endured 
such  woes.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  concdve 
more  appalling  horrors,  or  sufferings  more  terrible  than  were 
then  experienced.  The  reader  will  find  these  scenes  of  rage, 
despair,  and  woe  minutdy  detailed  by  the  pen  of  Josephus. 
The  siege  lasted  rix  montiis.  The  city  was  entirely  demolish* 
ed.  In  accordance  with  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  The  very  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  were  plowed  up,  so  that  even  the  ruins  of  the 
city  could  hardly  be  found.  A  milUon  of  Jews  perished  in 
the  siege,  and  one  hundred  thousand  taken  captive  were  sold 
into  slavery.  All  Judea  was  thus  brought  into  perfect  and 
unresisting  submission  to  the  conqueror. 

lltus,  with  the  spoil  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  long  train  of 
captives,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.    In  conunemoratioQ 
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iff  this  great  viotoiy,  a  triumphal  aroh  was  erected,  whioh 

remains,  aknost  perfect,  to  the  present  day.   Vespasian  proved 

one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors.    He  devoted  himself 

with  great  energy  and  sagacity  to  the  public  weal,  and  after  a 

reign  of  ten  years,  died  respected  and  beloved.    Feeling  that 

his  end  was  approaching,  he  said,  *'An  emperor  should  die 

standing ;"  and  aided  by  his  friends  he  rose  from  his  couch 

and  expired,  sustained  by  their  arms.    Vespasian  reared  die 

gigantic  amphitheater,  caUed  the  Coliseum,  the  ruins  of  which 

still  attract  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.    It  fiir- 

nished  seats  for  eighty  thousand  spectators,  and  standing  room 

for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Titus  succeeded  his  £ither.    BIb  character  had  undergone 

a  wondarfid  and  most  salutary  change.    Abandoning  all  the 

vicious  practices  of  his  youth,  he  became  distinguished  as  the 

exemplar  of  virtue  and  the  g^uardian  of  liberty.    With  almost 

unexamined  self-devotion,  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  doing 

good.    His  memorable  saying,  Perdidi  diem^  ^I  have  lost  a 

day,**  when  one  day  had  passed  in  which  no  o{^rtunity  had 

occurred  of  doing  good,  is  characteristic  of  his  dfaposition 

and  his  habits.    Beautiftdly  has  the  sentiment  been  versified 

in  the  words : 

"Ooont  that  day  Iob^  whose  Jow  dflneenrtigg «m 
YiewB  at  thy  hand  no  worthy  aotlon  done.** 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  lltus,  a.  d.  79,  that  the  dties 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompdi  were  buried  beneath  the  lava 
and  ashes  of  Vesuvius.  After  being  lost  sixteen  hundred 
years,  they  were  discovered  in  the  banning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. These  dties,  thus  wonderftilly  brought  to  light,  reveal 
much  of  the  social  habits  and  customs  of  that  day.  The  re- 
nowned general  Agricola,  during  the  resgn  of  Titus,  was  very 
effident  in  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  barbarous  natives 
of  Britsun.  He  introduced  the  Roman  modes  of  dress  and 
Hving,  encouraged  educaticm,  and  promoted  a  taste  fi>r  the 
fine  arts. 
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The  rdgn  of  Titos  was  short.  He  had  a  brother  Domi« 
tbn,  a  man  of  utterly  depraved  nature,  who  was  eager  to 
grasp  the  scepter.  It  is  supposed  that  he  poisoned  Titus,  for 
the  emperor  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  and  strange 
sickness,  which  speedily  caused  his  death,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  but  about  two  years 

Domitian  ascended  the  throne  which  he  had  purchased  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother.  Ks  character  was  a  compound 
of  imbecility,  folly,  jealousy,  and  ambition.  Jealous  of  the 
renown  Agricola  was  acquiring,  in  conflict  with  the  barbarians 
of  Britain,  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. His  conduct  exposed  him  to  universal  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Wishing  to  enjoy  a  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome, 
he  dressed  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  grace  his  triumph,  as 
if  they  had  been  captives  taken  in  war.  He  had  gold  and 
sflver  statues  of  himself  placed  in  every  conspicuous  position ; 
and  assuming  divine  honors,  required  that  all  men  should  ad« 
dress  him  with  the  titles  they  gave  to  the  Deity.  Those 
whom  he  deaned  his  enemies  were  mercilessly  punished 
with  death,  accompanied  with  all  conceivable  tortures.  The 
slightest  suspicion  led  to  condemnation.  Upon  the  Christians 
he  wreaked  vengeance,  undiscriminating  and  pitiless.  Ambi- 
tious of  iame  he  rebuilt,  with  wonderful  splendor,  the  capitol, 
which  was  burnt  during  the  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespa- 
sian. The  gilding,  alone,  of  the  capitol,  cost  over  twelve 
millions  of  our  money.  The  profusion  of  his  expenditure 
was  such,  that  Martial  says,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  ^*  If  the 
emperor  had  called  in  all  his  debts,  Jupiter  tmnself,  even 
though  he  had  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would 
have  been  unable  to  pay  two  shillings  in  the  pound.'' 

The  tyrant  was  accustomed  to  write  down,  in  a  pocket* 
tablet,  the  names  of  those  he  intended  to  destroy.  His  in& 
mous  wife,  Domitia,  acddentally  got  a  peep  at  the  tablet, 
while  her  husband  was  sleeping,  and,  to  her  oonstematicm, 
found  her  own  name,  witii  that  of  others,  in  the  &tal  list.  She 
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iDomiedifttely  infbrmed  those  who  were  doomed  to  die  with 
her.  A  sacoessfbl  oonspiraoy  was  instantlj  entered  into,  and 
the  thmst  of  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  doomed  men,  rid  the 
world  of  the  monster  Domitian.  In  his  character  not  a  re- 
deeming trdt  oonld  be  fouid  to  mitigate  the  enormity  of  hui 
depravity. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Domitian  was  hailed,  through* 
oat  Rome,  with  universal  acdaim.  His  statues  were  demoi 
idled,  the  inscriptions  he  had  cut  erased ;  and  his  memory 
was  consigned  to  infiimy.  The  senate,  apprehensive  that  the 
army  might  anticipate  them  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  tyrant^s  death,  conferred  the  imperial 
purple  upon  Nerva,  a  venerable  and  virtuous  old  man  of  sixty- 
five,  but  of  no  force  of  character.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne 
he  took  an  oath  that  no  senator  during  his  reign  should  be 
punished  with  death,  whatever  his  crime.  He  recalled  all  the 
Christians  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  Nero.  The  army  did  not  like  this  humane  sovereigB, 
and  conspired  for  his  overthrow. 

The  ^nperor,  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  difficulties  so 
stubborn,  and  finding  the  cares  of  government  too  heavy  for 
him  to  bear,  summoned  to  his  aid,  as  a  copartner  upon  the 
throne,  Trajan,  a  general  of  much  renown,  then  in  command 
of  an  army  upon  the  Danube.  Nerva  had  hardly  taken  this 
unportant  step,  ere  he  suddenly  died,  after  an  eventfiil  reign 
of  but  little  more  than  a  year.    Trajan  assumed  the  scepter. 

The  Dadans  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing the  Danube  and  making  destructive  inroads  upon  the 
Roman  empire.  Domitian,  lost  in  luxury,  devoted  but  little 
thought  to  the  protection  of  his  frontiers.  Trajan  raised  a 
powerful  army,  marched  into  Dacia,  conquered  the  barbarians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  and  compelled  the  humiliated  king  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  empire.  But 
Tnjan  had  hardly  returned  to  Rome,  ere  the  Dadans  were 
again  in  revolt.    Again  the  emperor  turned  upon  his  foes. 
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Dada  m^i  be  iik»«  aooeoaible  to  bis  armiefl  and  thus 
I  easily  k^  in  salijeotion,  he  oonatnieted  a  bridge  aorocia 
Ihe  Dainibe.  Thia  8ti:9>«idoufl  atructure  oonaiated  of  tweatj- 
two  arches.  The  ruins,  which  still  remain^  testify  to  the 
amaring  skill  of  the  Roman  architects  The  Daciana  fought 
with  great  coorage  and  military  prowess,  but  after  a  conflict 
of  five  years  they  were  effectually  subdued,  and  a  new  pro- 
vfaioe,  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  cdrcumferenoe,  became  aa 
btcigral  part  of  the  Roman  emj^re.  The  vestiges  of  the 
military  road  trod  by  these  legions,  from  the  baaka  of  Ube 
Danube  through  the  heart  at  Daoia  eiven  to  Bender,  on  the 
tiEver  Dneister,  may  still  be  traced* 

Hie  conquest  was  deemed  so  knportaot,  that  a  magnifioent 
eotann  was  raised,  to  commemorate  it  This  column,  one 
kmdred  and  eighteen  feet  in  hei^t,  and  surmounted  by  the 
•latae  of  the  enqiercHr,  waa  entwined  by  a  spiral  belt,  iq>on 
which  were  sculptured  all  the  principal  events  of  the  expedi- 
tion* The  shaft  still  stands,  one  of  the  most  admired  works 
of  art  in  the  world.  Kapolecm  adopted  it  as  the  model  ijf 
the  worid-renowned  ccdumn,  reared  to  his  homNr,  or  rather, 
to  the  honor  <^  his  army,  in  thePIace  YendiMne. 

Tnjan  did  not  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  n^pid 
advances  which  Christianity  was  making  throughout  the 
enqnre.  Theq>irit  (^Christianity  prohiUted  war,  and  Trajan 
was  emidous  of  military  glory.  Christianity  forbade  nnlaw- 
M  scDSual  indulgence,  and  Trajan  was  a  voluptuary.  Still  he 
was  a  kind  hearted  man,  naturally  humane,  and  he  had  but 
fifetle  heart  sealously  to  persecute  those  whose  ninooence  and 
parity  of  life  could  not  but  command  his  respect. 

Tngan  had  appointed  PUny,  a  nephew  of  the  illastrious 
pUlosoidier  0I  the  same  name,  as  govenuMr  of  the  provinoe  of 
Pontns,  in  Asia  Minor.  There  were  vary  many  Christians  in 
that  region,  and  as  many  severe  edicts  had  been  issued  in 
ftone  againat  diem,  irinoh  it  was  the  duty  of  Pliny  to  ase 

ie 
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ezeoated,  and  as  his  humane  spirit  revolted  against  smdi 
oraelty,  as  needless  and  %  impolitic,  he  was  perplexed,  and 
wrote  to  the  emperor  for  instmctions.  Pliny's  lettw  mm 
written  about  ▲•  d.  106. 

Trajan  in  his  reply  says : 

^^  Ton  have  done  perfectly  right,  my  d^ar  Pliny,  in  the  in- 
qoiry  yon  have  made  oonoeming  Ohristians.  For^  truly,  no 
one  general  mle  can  be  laid  down  which  will  aj^y  itself  to  all 
oases.  They  most  not  be  sought  after.  If  they  are  Inrou^t 
before  you  and  convicted,  let  them  be  capitally  punished,  yet 
with  this  restriction,  that  if  any  renounce  diristiani^,  and 
evidence  his  sincerity  by  sup^cating  our  gods,  howevw  sus- 
pected he  may  be  for  the  past^  he  shall  obtain  pardon  for  the 
Aiture,  on  his  rq»entance.  But  anonymous  libels  in  no  case 
ought  to  be  attended  to;  for  the  precedent  would  be  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  perfecdy  incoi^^ous  to  the  maiimH  of  my 
government.'* 

Animated  by  the  love  of  conquest,  and  that  renown  which 
conquest  brings,  Trajan,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  commenced 
a  mardi  <^  invamon  dirough  the  barbarous  and  little  known 
nations  of  the  Bast  He  jdaoed  himself  at  tha  head  of  hk 
troops,  lamenting  that  he  was  so  &r  advanced  in  life  that  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  edipse  the  renown  of  the  great  Qreeian 
conqueror.  Traversing  the  wh<^  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  in  an  uninterrupted  career  of  con* 
quest,  advanced  to  the  llgris.  Leavmg  subjugated  nadona 
behind  him,  the  announcement  of  whose  names  excited  tto^ 
wonder  and  admiration  of  ambitious  Rome,  he  descended  even 
to  the  Persian  gulf.  Here,  building  a  fleet,  he  embarked  hia 
army,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  compelling  all  the 
kings  of  those  r^ons  to  confess  themsdves  as  vassals  of  Ae 
sm^nre.  'He  was  preparing  to  follow  the  route  of  Alexander, 
and  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  remote  Indies,  when  deathi 
that  sovereign  whom  even  a  Roman  emperor  must  obey,  sum-' 
moned  him  to  the  spirit  land    The  i^proaoh  of  the  king  ol 
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Ivrors  led  Tnijan  to  endearor  to  reaeh  fak  home  in  Rome,  be* 
tote  he  diould  die.  "With  fidfing  heart  he  left  the  army^  and 
ttDToed  to  retraoe  his  stqM.  But  death  was  inexorable,  and 
the«mperor  had  but  reached  Cifioia  when  he  died,  in  thenxtj* 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years. 

When  Tngan  kft  his  trinmphant  army,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gnU^  he  intmsted  its  command  to  his  nephew  Adrian» 
who  had  been  his  companioii  in  many  wars,  and  was  a  man  of 
nmch  mititary  renown.  Tlie  army  prochimed  him  emperor, 
and  Rome  accepted  the  appointment  He  had  the  virtues  aad 
the  Tiees  of  a  kind-hearted  pagan,  ben^  aflkbk  to  his  fliendSi 
ooDslitationaUy  hmnane,  but  a  perfbet  demon  when  his  pa» 
slons  were  aronsed.  Oonscions  of  the  feeble  grasp  with  whieli 
die  empire  held  its  barbariim  eonqoeets  beycmd  the  Danube^ 
and  beyond  the  Bophrates,he  wished  to  contract  the  Emits  of 
die  empire,  and  to  consoHdate  his  power.  The  stapendons 
bridge  which  Tnyan  had  constructed  across  the  Dasnbe^ 
Adrian  destroyed,  lest  it  skoidd  ftdKtate  the  incorslons  of 
Ae  barbarians. 

With  a  splendid  retinue,  Adrian  nnderUxdc  to  visit  all  the 
provinces  of  his  empire.  He  entered  Oanl ;  Aence  proceeded 
io  Qermany,  Holland,  and  Britain.  Dming  this  visit,  he  oiw 
Jsred  die  constmctfon  of  that  Ihmoiis  wall,  the  nuns  of  which 
are  stiD  visiUe,  from  the  Sdway  Firth  to  the  month  of  the 
Tjne^  to  protect  the  Roman  territory  from  the  mcnrsions  of 
the  barbaric  Picts  and  Caledonians.  He  returned  to  Rome 
duxH^h  Spain,  and  after  tarrying  a  short  time  in  the  capital, 
vidted  Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  reformed  abuses,  and  encouraged  improvements.  At 
Athens  he  was  so  finrorably  impressed  with  uriiat  he  learned 
respectiBg  Christians,  that  he  endeavored  to  discourage  pers6> 
eution,  and  wished  to  recognize  Christianity,  and  to  give  Christ 
a  niche  in  the  temple  with  aU  the  other  gods. 

From  Greece  and  Syria,  Adrian  passed  over  to  Africa 
AflKiag  other  fpreBil  and  sahitary  enterprises  he  ordered  Ob» 
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ttiage  to  be  rebuilt,  giving  the  new  oity  the  nam(§  of  Adriaa^ 
ople.  But  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  at  that  time  oooupied  the 
site  of  a  city  which  had  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. Returning  to  Rome,  he  again  resumed  his  joumej, 
and  passing  through  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  visited  An^ 
hia  and  Egypt.  No  monarch,  before  or  since,  has  had  such  an 
empire  under  his  sway.  At  Alexandria  he  repaired  Pompey's 
tomb,  that  had  &llen  into  ruins.  In  Palestine  he  ordered  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  engaged  in  the  work  with 
tbmr  customary  ardor,  and,  elated  with  hopes  that  God  had 
Interposed  in  their  bdial^  and  that  the  day  of  thdr  ddiv^v 
ance  had  come,  they  rose  in  insurrection.  The  terrible  ener- 
gies of  the  Roman  empire  were  turned  against  them.  After 
one  thousand  of  thdr  chief  towns  had  been  destroyed,  and  six 
hundred  thousand  of  their  inhabitants  had  perished  on  the 
Arid  of  battle,  the  Jews  were  again  chastised  into  sullen  sub- 


Adrian  was  one  of  the  most  hig^y  accomplished  mai  in 
the  Roman  empire,  alike  remarkable  for  personal  beauty,  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  polished  manners.  Many  anecdotes  are 
rdated  illustrative  of  his  humanity  and  moderation.  But  his 
ungovernable  passions  at  times  deprived  him  of  all  sdf-control, 
and  m  the  delirium  of  his  anger  he  at  times  perpetrated  deeds 
of  great  cruelty.  Social  purity  was  a  virtue  almost  unknown 
in  pagan  Rome.  The  court  and  the  camp  of  Adrian  exhil^- 
ited  a  harem  of  unblushing  vice.  He  was,  from  youth, 
eelebrated  for  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  memory  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  having  once  read  a  book  he  could  immedi- 
ately repeat  the  whole.  It  is  also  reported  that  he  could  call 
•very  soldier  in  his  army  by  name.  The  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  in  Athens,  conunenced  five  hundred  years  before,  was 
finished  by  Adrian. 

After  thirteen  years  spent  in  these  useftd  travels,  Adrian 
returned  to  Rome  an  infirm  old  man.  The  cruelty  of  the 
flbve  code  he  mitigated  very  essentially.     With  insatiable 
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Wnt  fi»r  informalkui,  and  a  very  high  ajqiireoiatioii  of  all  iotet* 
lacteal  emkiQDoe,  he  oovted  the  aociety  of  all  the  oelebrated 
aMo  im  Uteratarei  aoieocei  and  art.  But  disease  was  maki^ 
fUfiA  iaroads  upon  his  frame,  and  his  anfferingSi  at  tlmeB»  were 
■o  grsat  that  he  frequently  was  heard  to  ezelainit  *^  How  mis- 
enUe  a  thing  it  is  to  seek  death  and  mA  to  find  it.'*  Upon 
iris  aooeh  of  pain  and  death  he  wrote  the  following  ♦rnirini^ 
lineat 

**  AoiiniiUL  Taffulai  blBodnlSb 

HoflpeB  oomeaqoe  corporis 

Qcus  nuio  abibis  in  looa^ 

MMola^  rigids,  MdalsT 

Keo^  at  toles^  daUi  Joooa** 

Phor  has'endeayored  to  translate  or  imitate  this  stania  in 
the  following  lines,  which  bat  feebly  express  the  ^lirit  of  the 
original; 

"Poor  Htde^  pretty,  fluttering  things 

MoBt  we  D6  logger  Kfe  together; 
Aad  dost  tboo  plniae  tiij  tnahBa^  wiai^ 

To  take  thj  flight,  thou  knoweet  not  wUtlMrf 
Thy  hnmorone  yein,  thy  pleaabg  fi>l]y, 

Lie  all  negleoted,  eU  ixgot; 
And  peneiTe,  wavering,  melancholy, 

Thon  dread'Mi  and  hop'st  thou  know*8t  not  whetf  * 

It  is  said  that  he  died,  in  the  sizty-seoond  year  of  his  ag«^ 
repeating  the  above  words,  so  iDnstrative  of  the  gloom  whidi 
Binst  have  ever  darkened  the  last  hours  of  a  reflectrre  pagan. 
ffis  prosperons  rdgn  had  continued  nearly  twenty4wo  years. 
Adrian,  who  had  no  son,  was  anxious  to  transmit  the  empire  to 
one  worthy  of  the  imperial  bequest.  There  was  a  senator  by 
tte  name  of  Titus  Antoninus,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  such  unblemished  int^rity  and  purity  of  morals,  as  to 
seoore  the  Ml  confidence  of  the  sagacious  emperor.  The  peo- 
plCf  in  honor  of  his  virtues,  sumamed  him  Pious.  For  this 
man  Adrian  cherished  the  highest  esteem.  But  there  was  a 
beautifhl  boy  in  the  court,  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  ons 
Marcus  AureBus,  whose  singular  frtscniation  of  charaotv  and 
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aianners  had  won  the  aflfootion  of  the  emperor.  Adrian  toved 
(he  boy  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  ohild,  and  yet  his  sense  of 
propriety  woold  not  allow  him  to  place  the  destinies  of  per 
haps  one  hmidred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  in  the  hands  oi 
one  so  youthfhl,  and  whose  character  was,  as  yet,  so  immature 
and  untried*  He,  therefore,  compromised  the  matter  and  a^ 
pointed  Antoninus  his  sucoessw,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  adopt  Marcus  as  his  son,  and  transmit  to  him  the 
crown. 

Antoninus  was  true  to  his  trust,  and  immediately  adopting 
Marcus,  bound  him  to  his  ftmily,  by  marriage  with  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina.  The  &ther  associated  the  adopted  son  so  intim- 
ately with  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  that  history 
usually  speaks  of  thmr  united  reigns.  The  Roman  empire 
had  never  before  been  so  well  governed,  and  never  before  had 
been  so  prosperous  and  happy  as  under  the  reign  of  these 
ezceDent  men;  proving  that  the  hapfuness  of  a  people  depends 
biT  more  upon  the  character  of  the  rulers  than  upon  the  form 
of  government;  and  proving,  also,  that  the  only  effectual  way 
of  amdiorating  the  condition  of  the  human  fiunily  is  by  the 
regeneration  of  human  hearts. 

Antoninus  nobly  protected  the  Christians,  issuing  a  decn'ee 
that  "if  any  one  shall  for  the  &ture  molest  the  Christians,  and 
accuse  them  merely  on  account  of  their  religion,  let  the  person 
who  is  arraigned  be  discharged,  thou^  he  is  found  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  the  accuser  be  punished  according  to  the  rigor 
of  the  law." 

He  often  quoted  the  beautifiil  words  of  Scipio :  "  I  had 
rather  preserve  the  life  of  a  citiz^i  than  destroy  a  thousand 
enemies." 

The  remains  of  a  wall  are  stiU  traced,  which  he  reared  to 
protect  the  Britons  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  ScotSi 
Affcer  a  reign  of  about  twenty-one  years,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  ▲.  d.  161.  The  senate  reared  a  column  to  hif 
faemory,  which  still  stands,  and  it  has  been  wdl  said  of  him 
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^He  is  almost  the  only  monarch  that  has  lived  without  spilling 
ihe  blood  of  his  comitrymen  or  his  enemies." 

The  death  of  Antoninus  left  Marcus  AureUus,  who,  fi*<Hn 
lUB  adopticm,  had  also  taken  the  name  of  Antoninus,  in  sole 
occupancy  of  the  throne.  Imitating  Pious,  whose  memory 
be  reyered,  he  adopted  a  young  noble  by  the  name  of  Yema, 
18  his  partner  on  the  throne.  But  the  adoption  proved  ex* 
eeedingly  unfortunate ;  for  Yerus  developed  almost  every  vice, 
unredeemed  by  any  virtue.  It  so  happened  that  lust  at  this 
time  the  Parthians  made  a  very  fierce,  desolating,  and  saii> 
guinary  irruption  into  Syria.  Yerus  marched  with  an  army 
to  punish  them,  while  Marcus  Aurelius  remained  in  Rome,  to 
attend  to  the  general  administration  of  the  empire.  YeruS| 
however,  having  advanced  as  &r  as  Antioch,  committed  the 
army  to  his  generals,  while  he  remained  there  in  his  metro- 
politan palace,  indulging  in  every  possible  excess  of  volup- 
tuousness and  debauchery,  where  he  soon  died« 

Aurelius,  relieved  firom  the  embarrassment  which  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  vicious  and  imbecile  colleague  had  ever  caused, 
now,  with  renewed  vigor,  assailed  the  multitudinous  foes 
which  had  risen  up  against  the  empire,  and  crushed  them  alL 
One  of  the  legions  of  his  army,  consisting  of  between  four 
and  six  thousand  men,  was  composed  entirely  of  Christians. 
The  fiict  is  attested  by  both  Christian  and  heathen  writers,  that 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  on  an  arid  plain,  when  the  army 
of  Aurelius  was  perishing  with  thirst,  a  terrible  tempest  arose, 
and  amid  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  the  r^ 
freshing  rain  in  floods  fell  upon  the  Roman  camp,  which  the 
soldiers  caught  in  thdr  helmets,  thus  obtaining  an  abundant 
siq>ply,  while  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  feU 
upon  the  barbarian  camp,  throwing  them  into  such  confusioD 
that  they  were  easily  routed  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  so  impressed  with  this  apparent 
mirade,  which  he  regarded  as  an  interposition  in  his  behalf 
Vy  the  Christian's  God,  that  he  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
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fhrtbor  perseoatioii,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  in  their  fityon 
Independently  of  his  rank,  AoreUns  was  in  diaraoter  and 
aeooirements  a  distinffaished  man.  Many  of  his  philosophioal 
and  hmnane  sayings  are  still  qnoted,  and  remains  of  Lis  writ* 
ings,  which  are  still  read  with  interest,  give  him  a  hi^  posi* 
tion  among  the  dassio  writers  of  antiquity.  While  devoting 
himself  with  untiring  diligence  to  the  welfiure  of  his  subjects, 
e^en  giving  popular  lectures  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
Rome,  iqK>n  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  doma^  wel&re, 
tidings  came  that  the  Russian  Tartan  were  invading  the 
empire.  The  enqieror  graq>ed  his  sword,  and  having  reached 
Vienna,  in  this  his  last  campaign,  was  seiaed  by  the  plague, 
and  suddenly  died  about  the  year  180,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
ysar  of  his  age^  tnd  the  nineteenth  of  his  re^gn. 
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OOmClErORMBNT  OF  THE  DBOLINB  AHD  FAUL 
Fbom  ▲.  d.  180  to  a.  a  286. 


MABOM    AVBaUVt.— PbAOTIOAI.  PhLOSOPHT.— OOMXODUt.— *Hs  Dbav 

mmn  or  thb  Dboloib  amd  Falu^Thb  Pbmobiah  Gvabb*— In  CkABAons  abb 
iBVLVBVOBd— Tbb  Tbbohb  Bold  AT  AvoTioir.— JvuAH.— Tbb  Bxtai.  SifnBOny-i 
TBnniFB  or  8btbbvb.»H»  PBBnoT.^IUaBV  or  Oabaoalla  abb  OBrA.->lf vbbbb 
JT  Gbta.— Amamibatiob  or  Cabaoau^.— Maobibiji.— Hv  Sbobt  Bbmb  abb 

DbATB.— 'Sl.A«ABAI.im.»BOTB  POBTIVr  ABB  BhPBBOB.— H»  KziBAOBBIBABf 
DBPBATITT^— ABBOBOTBi  OT 1I4TTMTB. 

A  LL  writers  unite  iil  the  pnuses  of  Marcos  AureGos,  the 
-^  second  of  the  Antonines,  as  he  is  sometimeB  caUed.  Still 
he  displayed  one  trait  of  character  which  has  ever  given  occa« 
^for  perplexing  comment  His  wife,  Fanstina,  beantiM, 
ag,  and  sensual  to  the  highest  degree,  was  notorious 
fScTtmblaBhingln  her  amours.  She  affected  no  concealment. 
Revding  with  the  gay  voluptuaries  of  the  court  in  the  most 
luxurious  and  wanton  dissoluteness,  she  left  her  philosophio 
and  phlegmatic  husband  to  the  meditations  of  his  study  and 
the  schemes  of  his  cabinet 

Marcus  Aurdius  seemed  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  empire 
who  was  utterly  indifferent  to  this  libidinousness  of  his  spouse. 
Avowing  himself  a  disciple  of  Zeno  the  stoic,  and  in  his  re* 
nowned  ^Meditations"  advocating  that  philosophy,  which 
renders  it  essential  to  virtue  that  one  should  be  indifferent,  so 
fiu'  as  his  inward  happiness  is  concerned,  to  all  external  things, 
Aurelius  did  not  allow  the  shameless  conduct  of  his  wife  to 
disturb  his  serenity  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  gross  her  crimes  the  more  he  lavished  upon  her 
earesses,  endearing  efriithets,  and  titles  of  honor.    Even  bet 
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oTers  be  sought  out  and  loaded  witfa  finrora,  giring  diem 
conspioaoas  posts  of  trust  and  emolument. 

During  a  oonneotion  of  thirty  years,  Aurdius  was  onin 
termitting  in  the  tenderness  of  his  attentions  to  his  dissolute 
wife.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifeatiiq;  respect  for  her 
in  public.  He  caused  a  decree  to  be  issued,  proclaiming  her 
«  Mother  of  the  Camps  and  Armke.''  All  Bome  miled  to 
read  in  the  **  Meditations ''  of  their  revered  emperor  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  thanks  to  the  gods  for  hayhig  conferred  upon 
him  a  wife  so  fiuthful,  so  gentle,  and  of  such'wonderful  sim- 
pficity  of  manners.  The  senate  at  the  earnest  request  <^  the 
emperor  J  declared  her  to  be  a  goddess,  temples  were  erected 
for  her  worship,  and  she  was  inyested  with  the  attributes  of 
Juno,  Yenus,  and  Ceres. 

This  same  weakness  of  character  was  indicated  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  son  Commodus  was  educated«  Unre- 
strained by  his  father,  and  incited  by  the  example  of  his 
mother,  be  grew  up  a  monster  of  depravity.  Commodus  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  ^ 
virtues  of  Aurelius  secured  for  him  easy  wsessiott'Jk .  ^ 
throne,  and  he  was  promptly  recognized  by  the  army,  the 
senate,  and  all  the  provinces*  He  was  a  burly,  beastly  man, 
of  huge  frame  and  of  such  herculean  strength,  that  he  often 
appeared,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  the  character  of  Her- 
cules, dressed  in  a  lion's  skin  and  armed  with  a  club. 

The  atrocities  of  Commodus  can  never  be  described.  Civ- 
ilization would  tear  out  and  trample  under  foot  the  page 
containing  the  abominable  recital.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
of  in  the  way  of  loathsome,  brutal,  fiend-like  vice,  and  cruelty 
of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  He  filled  his  palace  with  de- 
bauchery, ransacked  the  brothels  of  Rome,  compelled  bis 
sisters  to  yield  to  his  incestuous  love,  and  killed  one  of  them, 
Lucilla,  for  venturing  to  repel  him.  He  amused  himself  with 
cutting  off  people^s  lips  and  noses.  The  rich  were  slain  for 
their  money ;  the  influential  and  powerful  from  jealousy,  and 
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Ae  friends  of  the  slain  were  also  dispatohed  lest  they  shonld 
murmur  and  excite  discontent.  At  length  one  of  his  oonon- 
bines,  named  Marcia,  apprehensiye  that  she  was  doomed  to  death 
hj  the  tyrant,  presented  him  with  a  goblet  of  poisoned  wine. 

Gommodns  drank  freely,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into 
heayy  slumbers.  But  soon  deadly  sickness  and  vomituig  en* 
sued.  Marcia,  who  had  enlisted  others  in  her  enterprise,  fear* 
ful  that  he  might  escape  the  effects  of  the  poison,  seant  a  young 
gladiator  into  the  room  to  finish  the  deed  with  the  dagger. 
Conmiodus,  stupefied  and  weakened  by  the  drug,  was  probably 
easily  despatch^  The  conspirators,  exulting  in  their  achieye- 
ment,  and  conscious  that  the  tyrant  could  find  no  competitor, 
resolved  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  one  whose  avenger 
would  secure  the  support  of  the  army,  the  soiate,  and  the 
people. 

Helvius  Pertinax,  the  prefect  or  governor  of  Rome,  had 
risen  from  lowly  Inrth  to  senatorial  dignity  and  consular  rank. 
He  had  filled  many  of  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  all  with 
much  honor  to  himself  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  cod- 
qiirators  rushed  into  his  apartment  to  offer  him  the  crown* 
With  great  reluctance  Pertinax  accepted,  at  their  hands,  the 
imperial  purple.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  camp, 
while  a  report  was  drculated  through  the  city  that  Commodus 
ftad  died  of  apof^exy.  The  people  and  the  army,  with  joyftil 
acclaim,  accepted  the  new  emperor,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
soiate-house.  The  senators  had  been  suddenly  convened.  It 
was  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
A.D.  198.  In  great  consternation  they  had  assembled,  fearing 
that  the  summons  would  prove  but  some  new  trick  of  the 
tyrant.  When  assured  that  Commodus  was  no  more,  their 
\oj  surpassed  all  bounds.  Decrees  were  passed  consigning  the 
memory  of  Commodus  to  infamy,  and  Pertinax  was  invested 
with  imperial  title  and  power. 

From  the  reign  of  Conmiodus  is  generally  dated  the  begiie 
^Ing  of  the  dedSne  and  M  of  the  Roman  empire.    Here,  Gib 
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bcm  oommeaQoes  hb  renowned  hiBtory.  Pertinftz  immediately 
entered  upon  yigorons  meaaareB  of  reform.  His  domoBtio  ee- 
tftUiflhment  was  arranged  cm  a  very  eoonomioal  soale;  exilet 
were  reoaBed,  priBon-doors  thrown  open,  and  oonflfloated  es* 
tatee  restored.  The  bodies  q£  viotimB,  iUustrioiiB  in  rank, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  ignominioos  graveB,  were  con* 
Rgned  to  honorable  s^ultore,  and  aU  possible  oonaolat'ons 
were  bestowed  xxpon  rmned  fiumlies^ 

The  exUHiionB  of  Commodos  had  beeQ  boundless,  the  whole 
empire  having  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  point  of  endoranoe  to 
minister  to  Ins  limidess  luxury.  Though  the  te'easory  was  uU 
teiiy  exhausted,  so  that  Paiinax  oommenoed  his  reign  with  an 
entity  purse,  and  at  a  time  when  the  support  of  the  anny, 
wfaioh  was  absolutely  essential,  oould  only  be  secured  by  lav- 
ishing gold  upon  the  le^^ons  with  a  profuse  hand,  he  nobly 
rsMitted  all  the  impressive  taxes  imposed  by  Commodus,  de- 
claring in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  ^^  that  he  was  b^ier  satisfied 
to  administer  a  poor  rq>ublio  with  innocence,  than  to  acquire 
riches  by  the  way  of  tyranny  and  dishonor." 

The  instruments  of  luxurious  indulgence  which  the  tyrant 
had  accumulated,  gold  and  silver  plate,  chariots  (tf  curious  con- 
stmction  and  enormous  cost,  robes  <^  imperial  dye  and  heavily 
embroidered  with  gems  and  gold,  and  last,  and  yet  most  wor- 
thy of  note,  as  indicative  of  the  barbarism  of  the  times,a  large 
number  of  beautiful  slaves,  both  boys  and  girls,  whom  Com- 
modus,  in  his  dq^ravity,  had  assembled  in  his  harem,  alike  to 
minister  to  his  lust,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the 
exhausted  treasury.  It  is  said  that  there  were  three  hundred 
of  each  sex  whom  the  uMmster  had  thus  collected,  and  many 
of  these  were  children  of  tender  years,  who  had  been  bom  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  had  been  torn  fr<mi  the  arms  of  their 
weeping  parents.  The  fi*ee-bom  were  set  at  liberty ;  the  othera 
though  of  the  same  race,  were  left  in  bondage. 

lliese  reforms,  so  salutary  to  the  state,  were  all  hatefU  to 
tk»  eorrupt  soldiery.    They  loved  war,  and  rafdne,  and  license 
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*-Ae  plunder  of  pitmnoes,  the  g<dden  hnbeB  of  their  offioersi 
Ibe  poBseasioD  of  oaptiye  matrons  and  maidens.  The  brutal 
men  had  found  in  Commodua  the  leader  they  dewed.  The 
iust  administration  of  Pertinax  ezeited  their  infHgnatkm  and 
eontenqit.  Murmurs  deep  and  loud  rose  from  the  Pretorian 
guard.  Three  hundred  of  them  in  a  body,  and  in  open  day, 
mardied  to  the  palaoe,  entered  unresisted,  dispatohfid  Pertinax 
with  swords  and  javelins,  and  parading  his  gory  head  upon  a 
knee,  marched  triumphantly  through  the  streets  back  to  their 
barraoks.  The  oiti£ens  of  Rome  looked  on  in  dismay  and  sub- 
mission. It  was  not  safe  for  any  <me  to  utter  a  word  against 
the  army.  One  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  well  armed  and 
drilled,  are  deemed  anq)ly  suffioient  to  hold  in  subjection  tea 
millions  of  unarmed  people.  The  establishment  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  disarming  of  the  militia,  places  any  nation  at  the 
meroy  of  a  sucoessfol  generaL 

The  Pretorian  guard  amounted  to  but  sixteen  thousand 
men,  <Mrganised  in  sixteen  cohorts.  These  r^owned  Pretorian 
bands,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  were  assembled  in  a 
permanent  camp,  just  outside  the  walls  c£  Rome,  on  the  broad 
summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills.  The  remains  of  their 
line  of  ramparts,  it  is  supposed,  may  still  be  traced.  Thesehelm- 
ed  troops  overawed  the  four  millions  of  Rome;  and,  throu^ 
the  sulgect  senate,  and  the  still  more  servile  populace  of  the 
metropoliB,  held  the  mastery  of  an  empire  of  one  hundn^  and 
fifty  milliops. 

The  soldiers,  in  thdr  intrenched  camp,  rallying  around 
the  head  of  Pertinax,  the  hideous  trophy  of  their  power,  per- 
petrated the  memorable  scandal  of  selling  the  throne,  at  auo- 
ti<»i,  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  felt  safe  in  taking  the  bids, 
for  if  any  one  fiuled  to  pay  the  proffered  price,  the  soldiers 
had,  as  it  was  well  known,  a  very  short  and  decisive  way  of 
settling  the  account.  Rome  had  indeed  now  fidlen ;  for  the 
emperor  had  become  but  the  prow  of  the  national  ship,  while 
the  soldiers  manned  the  oars,  and  held  the  rudder. 
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Here  were  two  bidders  for  the  imperial  purple.  It  is  • 
liiigtilar  oomment  upon  the  morals  of  that  age,  that  the  firal 
Udder  was  Salpidamis,  governor  of  Rome,  and  Bon4n4sw  ci' 
Pertinax.  Alarmed  hj  the  mutiny  he  had  hastened  in  his 
official  capadty  to  the  oamp ;  but  he  immediatdy  forgot  the 
mwder  of  his  &ther,  in  eager  graspings  for  the  orown  whioh 
had  Men  from  tliat  mangled  brow.  Snlpidanos  offered  a 
tom,  amomiting  to  about  ^ht  hundred  dollars  of  our  money, 
to  eaoh  man  of  the  guard.  A  senator,  Didius  Julianus,  the 
richest  man  in  Rome,  incited  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  offered  a  thousand  dollars  to  each  man.  "Mor^ 
over,''  sud  he,  ^^  yon  will  not  hare  to  wait  for  me  to  collect  it 
from  taxes,  for  I  can  pay  you  immediately,  as  I  have  the 
money  at  home." 

**  €k>ing,  going,  gone !  ^  The  Roman  empire  was  stnwk 
off  to  Julian.  The  soldiers  reared  an  altar  in  the  camp,  placed 
Julian  upon  it,  and  took  the  oath  of  obedience.  Then  the 
whole  band,  in  dose  order  of  battle,  with  their  new  emperor 
enclosed  in  the  center  of  their  ranks,  descended  from  their 
encampment  and  entered  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  motley 
crowd  from  all  nations,  which  then  thronged  the  ci^tal,  were 
doubtless  but  little  conscious  of  the  degradation.  To  than  it 
was  but  another  gala  day.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  ladies 
smiled  from  the  balconies,  waved  their  scarfr,  and  sprinkled 
the  pavements  with  flowers,  as  the  gorgeous  procession  passed 
along,  with  glittering  helmets,  shields,  and  spears,  with  sUksD 
banners  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  with  music  from  a  hundred 
bands. 

The  soldiers  had  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  senate. 
The  newly  appointed  emperor  presented  himself  to  recdve 
the  confirmation  of  that  docile  body,  and  had  the  good  sense 
simply  to  say : 

"Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor.  I  am  the  proper  person 
Ibr  you  to  choose." 

Tbere  were  sixteen  thousand  arguments,  in  the  shape  of 
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rixteeD  thousand  swords,  to  snrtadn  this  simple  propoettioo. 
JiiHan  was  confinned  with  umyersal  acclaim.  The  soklien 
then,  in  triumphal  maroh,  conducted  him  to  the  palace.  The 
deoajntated  body  of  Pertinaz  had  not  jet  beoi  removed,  and 
tibe  supper  was  still  upon  the  taUe,  at  whkh  the  emperor  was 
jnst  about  to  sit  down,  when  his  ■Hsasnins  bmnst  in  upon  him. 
These  rights  mmt  have  been  8i^;gestiTe  of  interesting  thoagfafts 
to  the  new  monarch.  Till  midnight  the  halls  of  tiie  pahoe 
resounded  witii  rcTehy.  There  was  iHwnination^  fiiastinB, 
mosic,  and  dancmg.  But  when  the  guests  had  retired,  and 
darkness  and  soBtude  came,  Julian  found  the  imperial  pillow 
filed  with  thorns,  and  he  could  not  deep. 

But  there  were  other  armiee  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire^ 
proud,  ftuAied  with  yictory,  and  ftr  more  numeroas  than  the 
Pretorian  bands.  Just  across  the  Achiatio  sea,  in  Bljrioum, 
was  Septimius  Seyerus,  a  renowned  general,  at  the  head  of 
tiiree  Roman  legions,  amounting  to  nearly  twen^  thowsind 
men,  and  also  with  a  large  foree  of  auxiliaries.  In  BritaiB, 
Clodius  AIMnus  commanded  a  similar  force.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  patridan  rank,  and  r^arded  witii  oontempi 
the  plebeian  origin  of  JuHan.  In  Syria,  Peecennins  Niger 
Md  an  army  still  more  powerfbl  tiian  that  of  Sevewis  or 
Albinus. 

Each  of  these  armies  immediately  imitated  the  Pletorian 
band,  and  each,  in  its  own  encampment,  enthroned  its  leadec^ 
dedaxing  him  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purfde.  There 
were  now  four  emperors,  and  from  Illyricum,  Britain,  ani 
Syria,  sixty  thousand  Roman  troops,  with  large  aooompanying 
bands  of  atudfiaries,  were  marching  upon  Rome.  To  meet 
them  Jufian  liad  but  the  Pretorian  bands,  Serems,  in  Dlyn* 
cum,  was  tiie  nearest  to  Rome,  and  was  approaching  with 
rapid  strides.  JuBan,  terrified,  sent  ambassadors  to  treait 
with  him,  oflbring  to  share  the  empire.  Sererus,  ooMciow 
of  the  superiority  of  his  army,  rejected  the  proposaL  Eager 
t»  reach  Rome  and  to  consofidate  his  power  before  either  of 
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his  riralB  should  appear  betieath  the  waDs,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  oolomns,  marohing  on  foot,  scaroely  allow 
hig  time  for  sleep  or  food,  sharing  the  hardships  of  the  hmn- 
Uest  soldier,  and  animating  all  by  the  glittering  prise  within 
their  grasp.  He  crossed  the  Alps.  Gity  aftw  city,  neithor 
able  nor  disposed  to  oppose,  joyfully  /eoeiTed  him.  Ravenna, 
the  great  seaport  of  the  northern  Adriatic,  surrendered,  and 
with  it  Seyerus  obtamed  the  whole  Adriatic  fleet.  With 
unintermitted  strides  he  pressed  on,  and  was  now  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Rcmie. 

Julian,  almost  delirious  with  terror,  acted  like  a  mad  man. 
He  was  continually  sending  ambassadors  to  the  camp  of 
Severus  to  negotiate,  and  assassins  to  stab.  He  iuYoked  the 
gods,  the  senate,  the  people,  the  guards.  He  sent  the  yestal 
virgins,  and  the  priests  in  thdr  sacerdotal  garb,  to  plead  his 
cause  with  Severus.  He  had  recourse  to  enchantments  to 
paralyse  his  foa  But  all  was  in  vain.  Severus  was  now 
within  seventy  miles  of  R<Hne,  and  as  yet  had  met  with  no 
<q)positi<m  calling  for  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword.  Ifis 
agents  were  already  in  the  capital,  and  mingling  with  the 
Pk-etorian  bands,  were  attempting  to  purchase  their  espousal 
of  his  cause.  The  soldiers  cared  but  little  who  was  emperor, 
if  it  were  but  one  from  whom  they  could  recdve  liberal 
rewards.  It  was  evident  now  that  Severus  would  be  vu> 
loriom. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Pretorian  guard  accordin|^y  reassem- 
bled the  senate,  and  ordered  them  to  depose  Julian.  Then 
they  conducted  Julian  very  politely  into  one  of  the  private 
^Murtments  of  his  palace,  careftdly,  and  without  any  needless 
rudeness  or  violence,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  the  bloody 
trophy  on  a  pike  a  peace-offering  to  Severus.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Julian's  reign  of  dxty-six  days.  Severus  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  despoiled  the  Pretorian  guard,  which  had  become 
enervated  through  luxury,  of  their  arms  and  wealth,  disi 
banded  the  body  and  banished  the  members,  on  pain  of 
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imA^  lo  the  diflUnoe  ot  one  hundred  miles  from  tke  metro> 
poKfl.  Bvt  Severns,  Aongh  time  trionphaat,  urae  m  daager 
of  OBooontering  liie  nme  fate  whioh  had  overwhdoMd  Jvliaa. 

There  were  t^vo  hoetile  armies  now  approaohkg  Rome,  the 
one  mi'^  Alharas,  from  Britein,  eqoai  (o  (hat  of  Sereras,  and 
Ito  other  BtiU  more  fsnnkldbie,  under  Niger,  from  Sfna.  The 
mnon  of  these  armies  would  render  tiM  ruin  of  Seiv^ms  oep* 
tab.  Witik  oharaoteristie  oanning,  and  perfidy,  Sevems  dia- 
armed  Albinos,  by  eatering  into  an  allianoe  with  him^  giving 
Um  die  title  of  Onar,  and  virtoally  sharing  with  him  the 
empire.  Having  aoeampliahed  this  ieat,  he  tamed,  wkh  all 
his  eneigy,  upon  Nq^,  and  in  Aree  great  hattlss  destroyed 
Us  army.  ITiger  fled  he^deas  to  Antmoh.  For  a  defeated 
gsnsnd  diero  was  no  possible  escape.  The  eiouulimmts  of 
(kf9wrmB  pnraoed  the  fugitiye,  and  cutting  off  his  ksad  asnt  it 
to  the  oonqueror. 

Sereras  now  extended  his  seepter  uadiqpated  oyer  the 
aatioBs  of  die  East.  But  Albinos  still  lived,  m  ooeunaad  of 
ancjea,  and  riajming  a  aort  of  o(Aeag«eship  wkh  the  impeiisi 
lietor.  it  was  needftd,  for  tlm  ooneentraden  of  dignity  and 
power  in  tlm  hands  of  Serenm,  that  jMbmas  shoold  be  dia» 
posed  o£    Severns  wrote  to  him  aibcdonately,  as  follows : 

^  Brother  of  my  sod  and  eaqore;  the  gods  have  given  as 
the  victory  over  our  enemies.  Niger  is  no  mora,  and  his  army 
is  destroyed.  I  entreat  you  to  preserve  the  troops  and  the 
pabMo  fittthfid  to  our  oommon  iatereets.  Plresent  my  aA^ 
tiaaate  aalntadon  to   yoar  wife  Jidia,  and  to  year   little 


The  messenger  who  eoaveyed  this  ^nsde  was  direeted  to 
watch  his  chaaoe  sad  phmge  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  Albinaa 
By  some  ehanoe  the  eonspiraoy  was  discolored,  and  ANNnna, 
enraged,  and  consdons  that  death  was  Us  iaevitiMe  doon^ 
asaciiud  to  seO  fab  lift  dearly.  Sevterus  was  now  akegether 
lao  powerftd  to  be  vanqaished  by  the  leader  of  a  few  legisaa 
^ttswMssTttisc 
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b  Britain.  Albbns,  however,  put  himself  ut  the  head  of  Ug 
troops,  crossed  the  channel,  and  met  the  yiotorious  army  of 
SesveruB  in  Gktol,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lyons. 
Hie  battle  was  fiercely  fonght,  through  a  long  day.  The 
army  of  Albinns  was  cat  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  completed 
the  victory  of  Severos,  by  thrusting  a  sword  through  his  own 
iMart  The  head  of  the  unfortunate  general  was  sent  a  trophy 
to  Rome.  The  brutal  victor  trampled  the  body  beneath  his 
borse's  hoofe,  and  after  leaving  the  mangled  corpse,  for  a  time, 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  ordered  the  remains  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.  The  wife  and  children  of  Allnnus  were  abo 
faihumanly  massacred*  Bnriching  his  army  abundant^  with 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  Sevotis  returned  to  Rome,  where 
a  splendid  triumphal  arch  was  erected  to  conmiemorate  his 
success,  which  ardi  still  rraudns  in  a  good  state  of  praeer* 
ration. 

An  insurrection  in  Britain  caHed  the  emperor  to  that 
Iriand.  Appointing  his  two  sons,  Oaracalla  and  Geta  as 
Joint  successors  in  the  eminre,  with  a  powerful  army  he 
landed  in  Britain.  Sending  a  divisicm  of  his  army,  under 
Oeta  to  overawe  the  lower  provinces,  he  advanced,  aoconw 
panied  by  Oaracalla,  to  attack'  the  Caledonians.  His  army 
encountered  incredible  fiitigue  in  forcing  their  way  through 
A»rests  and  marshes,  and  over  unbridged  rivers.  In  a  few 
months  fifty  thousand  men  perished  fix>m  sickness  and  the 
sword.  But  the  Caledonians  were  at  length  compelled  to  beg 
Ji>r  peace.  They  were  forced  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their 
eountry,  and,  as  a  protection  from  their  ffature  incursi<ms, 
Severus  built  the  fiunous  wall,  which  still  goes  by  his  name^ 
from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Gterman  ocean.  Soon  afl^  thia 
Severus  died  in  the  city  of  York,  in  Britain,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-ox,  after  areign  of  dghteen  years. 

During  his  reign  a  new  Pretorian  guard  was  orgaidced, 
ionr  times  as  numerous  as  the  one  disbanded.  He  lavished 
great  wealth  upoa  his  trwpB^  ao  that  they  became  enervated 
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by  the  most  sensual  indnlgeooe.  All  power  was  wrested  from 
the  senate,  and  a  long  step  was  thos  taken  in  the  road  to  na« 
tfonal  min.  Gloom  overshadowed  his  last  days,  ^  Omnia 
fiii,'*  he  exclaimed,  **  et  nihil  expedit.'*  Ihiwe  been  aU  things 
and  aU  is  of  little  vcUtte.  Satiated  with  riches  and  &m% 
weary  of  the  cares  of  empire,  and  disturbed  by  the  bickerings 
of  his  sons,  into  whose  deprayed  and  hostile  hands  h^  was  to 
Borrender  unlimited  power,  and  with  nothing  to  contemplate 
beyond  the  grave  but  darkness  impenetrable,  he  sank  in  sad* 
ness  to  the  tomb.  And  yet  the  hoary-headed  tyrant  be- 
queathed to  his  boys  the  political  aphorism,  by  obedience  to 
which  he  had  gained  aQ  his  power.  It  was  this,  ^Enrich 
your  sddiers  at  any  price,  and  regard  all  the  rest  of  your 
iobjeels  as  mere  dphers.'* 

The  two  sons  of  Severus  had  from  childhood  been  impl»- 
eaUy  hostile  to  each  other.  Gradually  they  had  divided  the 
eourt  into  two  antagonistic  Auctions.  The  incessant  quarrels 
of  these  two  heirs  oi  the  throne  had  greatly  embittered  the 
last  days  of  thdr  &dier.  CaracaHa  was  the  elder  ef  the 
princes,  and  his  soul  seemed  ever  agitated  with  the  wildest 
ambition,  and  the  most  depraved  passions.  Geta  was  more 
vduptuous  and  eflbminate,  and  he  was  more  popular  with  the 
peofde.  GaracaDa  had  made  several  unsuccessM  attempts  to 
poison  his  &ther,  and  at  one  time  had  nearly  succeeded  in  ex* 
eiting  a  mutiny  among  the  troops.  Immediately  after  the  deatn 
of  Severus,  the  two  young  men,  who  thus  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  conunenced  a  nq>id  journey,  through  Gaul  and  Italy, 
to  Rome. 

niey  traveled  the  same  road,  with  separate  retinues,  jeal- 
ously watdiing  each  other,  to  guard  against  assassination,  and 
never  venturing  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  sleep  in  the  same 
house.  Thus,  the  &me  of  thdr  discord  was  widdy  spread,  ' 
On  their  arrival  at  Rome  they  occupied  different  palaces,  with 
guards  stationed  around  the  doors,  and  with  no  communica* 
tion  existing  between  them,  except  that  which  was  marked 
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witli  the  utmost  jealonqr  a&d  raaeor.  It  seemed  im|M»ibk 
that  the  entire  ooidd  be  goreraed  in  oommoa  bj  men  whoM 
heetiUtjr  to  e^eh  other  was  so  deadly,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
they  shoold  divide  the  empire  between  thenu  Some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  negotiation,  iqM>n  the  basis  that  Oara> 
•alia,  as  the  elder,  should  reside  in  Rome,  and  r^jun  dominion 
OTW  Europe  and  western  AMoa,  while  Geta,  selecting  AiUioch 
or  Alexandria  as  Us  capital,  should  exercise  sovereignty  over 
Asia  and  Egypt  Numerous  armies  were  to  be  encamped  on 
each  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bospboms  to  protect  the  froatieni 
of  the  rival  monarchies. 

TUs  plan  for  a  dismemberment  of  the  entire,  merely  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  two  worthless  youQg  men,  eicited  in- 
dignation in  almost  every  Roman  breast.  OaraoaUa  rsAeoted 
that  one  dagger  thrust,  one  cup  of  poison  would  relieve  him 
from  all  these  embarrassments,  and  with  new  eneigy  he  pre- 
pared to  put  his  brother  out  of  the  way.  Feigni^  desire  for 
Fseonoiliation,  he  pr<qM)sed  a  friendly  meeting  in  the  apartment 
of  their  modier.  In  the  midst  of  the  oooversatioa,  two  assas- 
sins; who  had  been  concealed,  rushed  in,  and,  wilii  the  assist- 
ance of  OaraoaOa  cut  down  Geta,  and  he  died  b  Us  mother's 
arms,  drenching  her  garments  with  Us  blood.  She  heraetf 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  endeavor  to  diiell  her  son  from 
tl»  daggers  wUch  were  aimed  at  him. 

OaraoaUa  easSy  secured  the  scq^rt  of  the  army  with  vast 
bribes.  The  senate  was  now  ever  ready  to  do  homage  to  sno^ 
oessfiil  power.  The  only  redeeming  trait  in  the  character  of 
Caracalla  is  to  found  in  the  fitct  that  he  could  not  escape  tfan 
slings  of  remorse.  The  Image  of  his  brother,  bleeding,  strug^ 
flying,  dying,  in  the  arms  of  his  terrified,  shrieking  mother,  pur- 
sued themurd^^r  to  his  grave.  But  this  remorse  only  goaded 
him  to  new  crimes.  Julia,  his  mother,  was  threatened  with 
instant  death  f  she  did  not  cease  her  lamentations,  and  receive 
OaracaQa  witln  smiles  of  approbation  and  joy.  Every  one  wfae 
WIS  supposed  to  be  in  the  inttfest  of  Geta,  without  regard 
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%o  age  or  sex,  was  put  to  death.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
perished  m  this  wholesale  proscription.  The  friends  of  the 
executed  were  compelled  to  hide  their  tears,  for  the  slightest 
bdication  of  sympathy  was  sure  to  call  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  tyrant. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Oeta,  Caraoalla  left  Rome, 
lo  visit  the  distant  provinces  of  his  empire.  His  path  was 
everywhere  marked  with  the  traces  of  extortion,  ni^ine,  and 
vidence.  A  large  numbw  of  the  senate  were  compelled  to 
accompany  him,  and  to  provide  in  every  dty  the  most  costfy 
entertainments.  New  and  ingenious  forms  cf  taxation  were 
Invented,  and  the  wealthy  fiimiHes  were  mined  by  fines  and 
confiscations.  In  consequence  <^  a  lampoon,  which  some  wag 
in  Alexandria  had  composed,  CaracaDa  issued  an  order  for  the 
general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  A  d«non  could  hardly 
have  been  more  wanton  and  perfidious  in  cruelty.  But  enoi^ 
mous  gifts  to  the  army,  with  the  permission  of  any  amount  of 
loense,  secured  the  support  of  th^  swords.  With  such  sup* 
port  he  had  few  enemies  to  fear.  The  resources  cf  the  state 
were  exhausted  to  enrich  the  sddiers,  ^  whose  modesty  in 
peace,  and  service  in  war,"  Gibbon  has  weQ  observed,  ^^is  best 
secured  by  an  honorable  poverty." 

One  of  the  emperor's  generals,  Macrinus^  who  commanded 
Ae  imperial  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  accidentally  discovered 
that  he  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Caracalla,  and  was  con- 
•equentiy  doomed  to  death.  In  his  d^pair  he  engaged  omr* 
of  his  centurions,  a  man  of  herculean  strength,  to  assassinate 
tiie  emperor.  Watching  his  opportunity,  as  the  emperor  was 
Tiding  out  one  day.  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  the  centurion 
stabbed  him  in  the  back,  killing  him  instantly.  The  assassin, 
however,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  own  life,  for  he  was  immedi 
ately  cut  down  by  the  guard.  Thus  terminated  the  diabolical 
fway  of  Caracalla,  with  which  Gk>d  had  allowed  the  world  to 
be  cursed  for  six  years. 

Hie  army  now  looked  around  for  a  successor,  and  after  an 
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intarval  of  three  daji  fixed  ap<m  Maerinufl^  who  made  thea 
great  promises.  The  a}ipomtment  was  sent  to  the  senate,  and 
was  sobmissively  eonfinned.  Bat  Haorfains  was  neither  iQaa- 
trions  through  fineage,  wealth,  nor  exploits ;  and  graduaUj 
murmurs  began  to  arise  against  the  bestowal  of  the  imperiai 
pwple  upon  one  no  obsoure.  These  mormura  wore  hmdly 
■Mroaood  by  his  eaatioas  attempts  to  mtrodaoe  a  lew  raforma 
into  the  army.  He  did  not  yentnre  to  meddle  with  the  privi 
leges  and  extravagant  pay  whioh  the  soldiers  who  were  already 
ei^aged  reoeived,  but  endeavored  to  organiise  new  reomita 
npon  a  more  eoonomioal  basis.  The  army  was  enoanqMd  in 
wintar  quarters  in  Syria^  MaorbnSi  with  a  division  of  tha 
army,  as  his  ostentations  retinue^  was  Inxnrialing  in  the  imp^ 
rial  palaoe  at  Antiooh. 

Und«  these  droomstanees,  a  Syrian,  named  KiagabalBS» 
ander  the  pretense  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  oono» 
Innea  of  Caraeafla,  whose  memory  the  oormpi  army  adored, 
fiormed  a  oonsfrinuqr}  and,  sapp<M*ted  by  the  eneamped  tro<^ 
dedared  himself  emperor  and  marched  upon  Antiooh.  Tbe 
soldiers,  eager  for  the  renewal  of  their  former  Kosnse,  with 
Mitfausiaan,  o<^rt  after  ocdiort,  abandoned  Maarinns,  and 
j<nned  Elagabalus.  One  battle  finished  the  strife,  Macrinns 
was  slain,  and  all  the  troofs  flodced  to  the  banners  of  the 
conqueror.  But  twenty  days  elapsed  from  the  oommenoa> 
ment  of  the  strife  to  the  viotory  of  Hi^balus.  The  powei^ 
less  senate  dared  not  remonstrate  against  the  sword  of  the 
army,  and  confirmed  with  exemplary  dooility,  their  ohcnce  of 
a  new  emperor.  The  reign  of  Maorinus  lasted  but  one  yeai 
and  two  months. 

Elagabalus  passed  the  winter  in  riotous  fivtng  with  Us 
generals  in  Nicomedia,  and  early  in  the  spring  oommsnoed  a 
triumphal  march  toward  Rome.  As  he  had  formeriy  been,  m 
the  idolatrous  worshq^  of  the  Sast,  hi^^  priest  of  the  sun,  be 
entered  Rome  in  the  douUe  character  of  pontiff  and  emperor. 
The  streela  throa§^  which  he  passed  were  qwinUed  with  gold 
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dost  ElagabaliiB,  arrayed  in  saoerdotal  robes  of  sDk  and 
gold,  with  a  gorgeous  tiara  upon  his  brow,  and  with  braoeletf 
and  ooDars  stadded  with  ineBthnable  gems,  led  six  milk  white 
horses,  most  smnptaonsly  oapuisoned,  drawing  a  chariot  ooa- 
taining  the  black,  ocmical  stone  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
god  at  whose  dirine  he  ministered.  In  his  character  of  nriesti 
he  hdd  the  rems  and  walked  slowly  backwards,  that  his  eye 
might  not  for  one  moment  wander  from  the  divinity  Le 
adored* 

A  magnificent  temple  was  reared  for  this  new  deity  <m  the 
Paiatine  mount,  and  he  was  daily  worshiped  with  oUations 
and  sacrifices,  which  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  yet  beheld 
ef  idolatrous  spleod<»r.  Syrian  girls  of  votnptnous  beauty 
danced  lasciyiouBly  around  the  ahar,  while  the  highest  dignita> 
vies  of  the  state  nd  army  performed  the  humblest  flmotions 
before  the  shrine.  Elagabi^  rioting  in  imperial  wealtii  and 
power,  surrendered  himself  to  the  grossest  and  most  di^^ust* 
ing  dissohiteness.  Bringfaig  the  vices  and  the  luxury  of  the 
orient  to  his  court,  and  addfaig  to  those  dl  the  refinements  of 
enervating  and  doncNraliBng  pleasure  which  the  Occident  could 
suggest,  he  presented  to  the  worid  a  q)eotacle  of  shameless 
debauchery,  which  had  never  before  been  paralleled. 

The  palaces  of  the  Onsars  had  been  already  as  corrupt  as 
the  ingenuity  of  thdr  possessors  could  make  them.  But 
Slagabalus,  tranq>orting  to  Borne  the  vices  of  Ada,  had 
more  capacity  for  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  enormous 
foulness  than  any  of  his  predecesscnrs  possessed.  The  story 
of  his  atrocities  can  not  be  Udd.  Modem  civilisation  can  not 
foten  to  the  recitaL  He  dressed  boys  in  the  robes  of  girls 
and  married  them.  The  ingenuity  of  his  court  was  taxed  to 
subvert  every  law  of  nature  and  of  decency.  Bad  as  the 
world  now  is,  it  has  made  vast  strides  in  the  path  of  miprove- 
BMnt  sfaioe  that  day.  Christianity  has  indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  oomqytkms,  already  wioug^  a  wonderftal  change. 


Vo  ocmrt  in  Borope  bow  would  tokrate  Ibr  a  day  a  Kero  ot 
SB  Elagabaliis. 

At  loigth  even  pagan  R<»ne  oonld  endure  Booh  in&my  aa 
loBger.  The  fiendfnl  priest  and  onparor  was  smitten  dowB 
in  a  sudden  fray  in  the  camp,  and,  with  many  of  his  minirmai, 
was  kewn  to  pieoes.  Hk  mutilated  oorpee  was  dragged  with 
0f6ry  esqpireBaion  of  eontempt  ttiron^  the  streets  of  Bomei 
and  oast  into  the  liber.  The  senate  passed  a  decree  oob» 
signing  liis  name  to  eternal  infamy.  With  an  oniyersal  oat' 
terst  of  af^roval,  posterity  hm  ratified  the  edict. 

Tlie  Pretoriaa  guards  in  its  laxarioaa  saborlNMi  6noamp> 
passed  the  scepter  into  the  liaods  o£  Alexander^  a 
of  Elagabalns,  a  modest  yooth  of  Imt  sevonteea  yeaia 
of  age.  Tlie  sovereign  army  supposed  that  it  oonld  moM 
kim  at  its  wiU.  l^e  senate,  as  ever,  was  pliant  as  wax.  The 
■Mih^  of  the  nnassmning  boy  was  a  woman  of  unoomaiQa 
eliaraoCer,  and  with  siiqpilar  sagacity,  she  for  a  tina  guided  al 
hiB  measwesb  It  is  said  that  she  was  a  disciple  <^  tlie  Saviow^ 
asd  that,  instructed  by  that  pure  fiutli,  it  was  her  great  aodii- 
ti^m  to  cleanae  Rome  from  the  poDutioDa  of  the  preceding 
fmg^  She  appointed  for  her  son  teacken  of  the  siost  esl^ 
mable  character,  and  he  was  iitttniotod  in  the  fidth  and  morak 
ef  dnristianity.  She  established  an  advisory  oovnoil,  oonsist- 
ing  of  sixteen  c£  the  ablest  senators.  All  the  minioDS  d 
Bbgabalns  were  driven  from  office. 

Undor  tiie  guidance  of  wise  teadiers,  Alexander  Severas^ 
as  he  is  usually  oalled,  began  to  develop  a  singularly  mild  and 
iiare  character.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
original  constitution  of  soul,  whidi  was  dove4ike  and  passion* 
kess.  He  was  amiable,  unsensna],  aad  moderate  in  all  his 
desires.  There  was  nothing  in  his  nature  which  responded  te 
ordinary  temptations.  He  was  not  virtoons  through  stem 
resistance  to  the  aQurements  of  vice;  he  was  virtuous  becaase 
lie  had  apparently  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise.  Qod  hal 
made  him  so.    In  the  human  family  there  are  lambs  and  thett 
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are  tiger's  whelps.  The  CmsI  ki  imdeiiiaUe.  But  whoee  philo- 
Bdphj  or  theology  i^an  expkun  the  &ctP  ElagabaluB  and 
Alexander  were  oouains.  Bat  temptation  glided  fr<«i  the 
sold  of  Alexander,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  would  say,  Eke  dew* 
irapB  from  a  duck's  neck.  And  yet,  oai^  any  {;hiIoB^>hy  or 
tbedogy  trimnph  over  the  common  sense  oedaraiioo  that 
magabaloB  was  an  infiunons  wietoh,  meriting  the  ezaoratios 
of  mankind? 

The  historians  of  those  days  give  the  fdlow'ng  aoooont  of 
the  edooation  of  this  prince,  then  an  «nperor.  Strange  scenes 
to  have  been  witnessed  in  a  palace  of  the  C«Bsars  I  Alexander 
lose  at  an  early  hom*,  and  in  prayer  implored  divine  gnidanoe 
for  the  day.  He  then  met  his  cabinet  coimcil,  and  with  great 
pstience  devcied  several  hours  to  the  disousaon  of  aAirs  o^ 
slate,  and  to  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  A  portion  ol 
tiiBe  was  then  set  apart  fcnr  study,  mwik  attention  behig 
devoted  to  the  wcnrks  of  Yuf^  Hato,  Horace,  and  Cicero. 
Eb  then  entered  his  gymnasium  for  bodHy  exercise,  and  thus 
there  was  devd<qMd  a  muscular  system  of  unusual  vigor. 
After  a  bath  and  a  sKght  dinner,  he  received  petitioas,  and 
directed  rqdiee  to  letters  and  memorials,  till  supper,  which, 
with  the  Romans,  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  His 
taUe  was  always  spread  with  great  frugality,  and  usuaUy 
kvited  guests,  distinguished  fer  learning  and  virtue,  sat  down 
with  him.  EBs  dress  was  plain,  and  all  were  impressed  by 
his  polished  manners.  For  forty  years  the  paUoes  of  tho 
Onsars  had  been  but  a  simmering  pool  of  corruption.  The 
ftnt  j^proaohes  of  Christianity  thus  changed  the  scene. 

But  the  momoit  the  emperor  touched,  even  with  the  gen* 
tlest  hand,  the  privileges  of  the  soldiers,  a  cry  was  heard  whicli 
resounded  tiirough  the  empire.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  the 
Pretorian  guards  marched  into  the  city,  breathing  threaten* 
ii^  and  shiughter.  For  three  days,  a  fierce  civil  war  raged 
in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Many  houses  were  burned,  multi* 
tudes  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  menaced  with  a  general 
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conflagration.  Several  of  the  leading  fiiends  of  the  emperor 
were  masBactred,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  suoovmb  to 
Uie  military  mob ;  and  the  soldiers  returned,  nnpmiished  and 
triumphant,  to  their  quarters. 

The  legions  in  the  provinces  followed  the  successful  exam« 
pie  of  the  Pretorian  guard,  and  revised  to  submit  to  the  slight- 
est curtailment  of  their  privileges.  This  contest  with  the 
licentious  soldiery  embittered  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Alex* 
ander. 

Thirty-two  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  now  are 
writang,  the  emperor  Severus,  returning  from  one  of  his  east- 
em  expeditions,  halted  in  Thrace,  to  celebrate  with  military 
games  Uie  birth  of  his  son  Qeta.  A  gigantic  young  barbarian 
came  rollicking  into  the  camp,  challenging  any  one  to  wrestle 
with  him.  Sixteen  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  the  army  he,  in 
succession,  laid  upon  their  backs.  The  next  day,  as  Sevenu 
with  his  suite,  on  horseback,  was  galloping  over  the  plun, 
this  agile  young  barbarian,  whose  name  was  Maximin,  with 
the  speed  of  an  antelope,  placed  himself  at  Uie  side  of  the  em- 
peror, keeping  pace  with  his  horse  in  a  long  and  rapid  career ; 
and  then,  apparently  not  &tigued  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
his  race,  in  a  wrestling  match  threw,  one  after  another,  seven 
of  the  most  powerful  soldiers  of  Uie  army. 

The  emperor,  astonished  at  Uiese  feats,  rewarded  Maximin 
with  a  golden  collar,  and  assigned  him  an  important  post  in 
his  own  retinue.  This  Maximin  was  a  genuine  barbarian,  hav« 
ing  a  Gk>th  for  his  father,  and  a  woman  from  the  still  more 
savage  tribe  of  the  Alani,  for  his  mother.  Renowned  for 
strength  and  bravery,  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  army,  until  he  at- 
tained the  first  military  oonmiand.  He  now  headed  a  con- 
spiracy agiunst  Alexander.  *'  Why,"  said  he,  *^  should  Roman 
armies  be  subject  to  an  effeminate  Syrian,  the  slave  of  his 
moUier,  and  of  the  senate.  Soldiers  should  be  governed  by  a 
soldier,  one  reared  in  camps,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  dm 
tribute  among  his  comrades  the  treasures  of  the  empire." 
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An  immense  army  was  at  this  time  gathered  upon  the 
Rhine,  to  repel  an  irruption  of  the  biirbarians  from  Gennanj. 
As  by  a  simultaneous  moTement,  the  soldiers  rose,  out  down 
Alexander,  his  mother,  and  aD  his  supporters,  and  with  ahouts 
and  olaahing  weqK>ns,  and  trumpet  peals,  in  wildest  uproar, 
prodaimed  Maximin  Imperak)r.  Alexander  reigned  thirteeD 
jean^  and  was  murdered  on  Ae  nineteenth  of  MaiQbfA.li.  385, 


CHAPTER    XX. 

RAPID   STRIDES   OF   DBOLIVE. 

From  ▲.  d.  2M  to  ▲.  a  883. 

MAxmau—Tlm  Bnair  aitd  Dbatk.— Rbtolt  nr  Afuoa^— Tkb  Gokmam*— Vki  ««• 
Xmpibobi.— BALBunm  amp  MAziinm.— Avamkt  n  Boxa^— Mvkdb  of  tn  Iv 
moBflb^PHiLiF  MAEiiruB  AMP  Dmiu«.— DitiaKATioir  OF  Ojbab.— Hbudrabv 
Dmobnt.— Tmx  Oomo  Ihtahom.— YALniAir  aitd  0ALLnBnm.^TmiBU  Fati 
OF  TALBBiAjf.— Aooanov  OF  OLAin>nm.— Immmi  Abut  of  ths  Qotbi.— Tioio* 
Bm  OF  OLAiTDnm.— OiABAonB  AKD  Fatb  oFZmoBiA.— AvBauAiu— InnBiaainnL 
-TAORim.— Ha  DiATB.»PBOBim.— Oabub.— Ha  Mabob  io  Pbbbia,  abb  Dbatb. 

TN  the  exaggerated  annals  of  those  days  we  are  told  that 
-^  Maximin  was  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  that  his  wife's  bracelet  served  him  for  a  Uiomb  ring ; 
that  his  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  two  oxen;  that  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist  he  could  strike  out  the  teeth  of  a  horse,  and 
break  his  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  daily  rations  consisted  of  six 
gallons  of  wine,  and  forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh.  The  con* 
sdousness  of  his  low  origin  exasperated  him,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  all  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
obscurity  from  which  he  had  sprung.  In  the  intensity  of  hia 
jealousy  he  had  put  four  thousand  persons  to  death  whom  he 
suspected  of  conspiring  against  him.  Some  were  sewed  up  m 
hides  of  slaughtered  animals  and  left  to  perish  either  of  suffo- 
cation  or  hunger.  Some  were  thrown  into  the  ampitheater  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts ;  and  some  were  beaten  to 
death  by  clubs.  For  some  reason,  perhaps  ashamed  of  hia 
low  breedmg  and  his  ungainly  address,  he  could  not  be  per« 
suaded  to  visit  Rome ;  but  spent  his  time  in  traveling  from 
aamp  to  camp,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Danube.  No  man  of 
g^racefhl  manners  or  accomplished  mind  was  permitted  to  ap* 
pear  before  him.     His  graspings  for  wealth  were  insatiable 
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AD  temples  were  robbed ;  and  the  most  exquisite  stahieB  of 
gold  and  silver  were  remorselessly  mdted  down.  A  short 
reign  of  three  years  finished  the  career  of  this  monftier.  The 
story  of  his  death  is  thns  reoorded: 

Some  gross  ontn^es,  perpetrated  at  the  oonuneuoement  of 
he  reign  of  the  tyrant,  goaded  both  the  army  and  the  people  of 
Africa  to  insorreotion.  The  emissaries  of  Mayimin  in  the  Afri* 
oan  army  were  fiercely  dispatched,  and  the  standard  of  rebellFOb 
was  nnfinrled.  The  sddiers  compelled  Gtordian,  proooosol  of 
Africa,  to  accept  the  imperial  porple.  He  was  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman, of  highest  rank,  and  of  vast  wealth,  ffis  mansion,  in 
Rome,  was  the  palace  wMdi  Pompey  the  Great,  in  his  regal 
state,  inhabited,  and  his  villa,  but  a  short  distanoe  from  Rome^ 
rivaled  the  imperial  diateanz  in  the  grandeur  of  arohiteoture, 
and  in  costly  ftamiture  and  embellishments.  The  CkM-dian 
ftmUy  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  old 
man  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  aflUrs  of  Us  prov* 
inoe  were  mainly  administered  by  his  son,  who  had  ftinTffTipiHh 
ied  him  to  Africa,  a  lieutenant  then  in  the  prime  of  fiftu 

The  senate  ir  Rome,  disgusted  with  MaTimIn,  who  was  al 
this  time  with  the  army  in  Pinmonia,  on  the  upper  Danube^ 
joyfiiBy  received  the  tidings  of  the  revdt  in  Afiioa,  and  in- 
stantly  sanctioned,  by  their  suffinge,  the  chdce  of  die  Qor- 
dians.  The  fiither  and  son  estabHshed  thdr  court  at  CSarthage. 
Rome  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  Hie  p(q>alaoe  ran  through  tlie 
streets  brandishii^  their  daggers,  and  shouting  the  praises  of 
the  Gfordians.  But  the  savage  MaYimIn  was  a  man  not  to  be 
desfrfsed.  An  army  was  sent  against  Carthage.  Toung  Gofw 
dian  feO  upon  the  jdain  where  his  routed  troops  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  aged  &ther,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Bitter  was  the  vengeance  wfaidi  Maximin  wreaked  upon  Afri- 
ca. And  now  the  tyrant  turned  his  steps  toward  Rome.  The 
•enate  met  in  a  state  of  inezpressiUe  dismay.  Not  only  o(m- 
iseatkm  and  ruin  awaited  them  and  their  fiuniMes,  bat  deatt 
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in  the  most  revoltiDg  and  orael  forms.    One  of  the  senators, 
more  heroic  than  the  rest,  in  a  bold  and  rousing  speech,  said : 

^^  We  have  lost  two  excellent  princes,  but  unless  we  desert 
ourselves,  the  hopes  of  the  republic  have  not  perished  with  the 
Gordians.  Many  are  Uie  senators  whose  virtues  have  de- 
served, and  whose  abilities  would  sustain  the  imperial  dignity. 
Let  us  elect  two  onperors,  one  of  whom  may  conduct  the  war 
against  the  public  enemy,  whilst  his  colleague  remains  at  Rome 
to  direct  the  dvil  administration.  I  cheerfully  expose  myself 
to  the  danger  of  the  nomination,  and  propose  Maximus  and 
Balbinus.    Ratify  my  choice,  or  appoint  oth^v  more  worthy." 

The  nomination  was  promptly  ratified.  Balbinus  was  a 
distmguished  orator  and  magbtrate,  of  noble  birth,  and  a& 
fluent  fortune.  Maximus  was  a  rough  soldier,  of  lowly  birth, 
who  by  courage  and  g^us  had  fought  his  way  to  no  incon* 
riderable  renown.  Maximin  was  now  foaming  and  raging  like 
a  wild  beast  With  an  immense  army,  which  had  be^i  strug- 
gling against  the  barbarians  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he 
crossed  the  Julian  Alps.  But  he  found  in  his  path  only  smoU 
dering  ruins,  desolation,  and  solitude.  The  inhabitants,  terri- 
fied by  his  known  savage  nature,  had  fied  in  all  directions, 
driving  away  Uidr  cattle,  breaking  down  bridges,  and  remov* 
ing  or  destroying  Uieir  provisions.  The  first  Italian  city  he 
approached  was  Acquileia,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf. 

This  dty  was  then  called  the  second  Rome,  and  was  forti- 
fied with  the  highest  resources  of  art,  as  a  barrier  against  bar- 
barian invasion.  Maximin  was  a  fearless,  skillful,  and  deter- 
mined soldier.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  to  conduct  the 
siege  with  all  possible  destructiveness  and  cruelty,  he  pressed 
on  with  another  division  of  his  troops  to  Ravenna.  In  this 
dreadfiil  hour,  when  Rome  was  threatened  with  vengeance, 
the  recital  of  which  would  cause  every  ear  which  should  hear 
It  to  tingle,  some  exasperated  soldiers  of  his  own  camp,  taking 
advantage  of  Uie  execration  which  the  monster's  inhumanly 
had  created,  in  open  day  broke  into  his  tent,  thrust  him 
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tfirongh  and  through  with  thdr  javelinB,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
with  eveiy  species  of  derision  and  insnlt,  paraded  it  on  a  pike 
tfarongh  the  camp  I  A  shout  of  exultation  rose  from  the  whole 
army,  and  with  general  acclaim  they  accepted  Maximns  and 
Balbinus  as  their  lawful  emperors.  Maximin  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  purple  but  three  years. 

The  whole  Roman  empire  seemed  agitated  with  joy,  as  tfie 
news  spread  of  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant.  But  in  Rome,  an- 
archy succeeded.  A  conflict  arose  between  the  senate  and  the 
populace  of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  supporting  the  new  empe- 
rors, and  the  Pretorian  guard  on  the  other.  The  soldiers 
were  victorious,  and  breaking  into  the  palace,  they  seized 
Mazimus  and  Balbinus,  stripped  them  of  their  robes,  dragged 
them  ignominiously  through  the  streets,  and  th^  piercing 
them  with  a  thousand  spears,  threw  thdr  mangled  remains  in- 
to a  gutter,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  'Die  soldiers  then  seijoed 
a  grandson  of  the  elder  Gk>rdian,  who  had  perished  in  Africa, 
and  bore  the  lad,  who  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  tri- 
unph  to  the  camp,  and  prodaimed  him  empercMr.  In  six 
months,  five  emperors  had  perished.  The  soiate,  with  the 
aword  at  their  throats^  prudently  acceded  to  the  demand  of 
the  soldiers,  and,  by  accepting  Gbrdian  as  their  sovereign, 
Mved  the  empire  from  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

The  reign  of  young  Gbrdian  was  short,  and  uneventful 
He  had  but  just  entered  his  nineteenth  year  when,  wiiile  at  Uio 
head  of  his  army  in  Mesopotamia,  waging  war  against  the  Pe^ 
sians,  he  was  poisoned  by  (me  of  his  leading  generals,  an  Arar 
Uan  soldier,  by  the  name  of  Philip,  who  having  previously 
formed  a  consfMracy  of  the  troops,  was  immediatdy  pro- 
claimed emperor.  But  the  army  on  the  Danube,  whioh  w& 
gathered  there  in  great  strength,  to  repel  the  constantly 
Bflnadng  invamon  of  tlie  l*  vbarians,  was  not  disposed  to  ao* 
oept  an  emperor  from  the  Persian  army.  Repudiating  tht 
eieotion  of  Philip,  they  elected  one  of  their  own  generals. 
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named  Marinm,  a  man  of  but  little  note.    StOI  PhiBp 
alaimed,  for  the  Danubian  army  was  very  formid&ble. 

He  immediately  sent  Dedus,  one  of  the  most  illastrioiia 
of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  Danubian  army,  to  endeavor,  by 
bia  perscmal  influence,  to  quell  the  insurrection.  But  the 
kiBTirgent  soldiers,  rejoicing  to  obtain  so  illustrious  a  captiveii 
.aeised  him,  and  with  threats  of  instant  death,  compelled  him 
to  ucaefH  the  poet  of  Imp^-ator.  In  the  meantime  they  r^m- 
diated  Marinus  who  was  powerless.  Thus  oonstrained^  Dedoi 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  led  his  army  into  Italy.  Philqp 
hastened  to  meet  him.  The  two  hostile  armies,  imder  their 
MYeral  leaders,  met  at  Verona.  The  troops  of  Plii%  were 
routed,  and  one  of  Philip's  own  soldiers,  with  a  blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  cleft  the  monarch's  head  asunder.  The  aeoate, 
the  people,  and  the  Pretorian  guard  at  Romo,  all  weloomed 
tibe  new  sovere^pn,  who  could  enforce  his  daim  with  so  many 
veteran  kgicms. 

To  the  eye  of  reason,  nothing  can  seem  more  absurd  than 
the  doctrine  of  die  hereditary  descent  of  power.  That  a 
babe,  a  feeble  giri,  a  semi4diot  or  a  monster  of  depravity, 
should  be  invested  with  the  sovereignty  over  millions,  merely 
from  the  accident  of  birth,  is  apparently  as  preposterous  as 
any  folly  which  mtdBgenoe  can  scrutiniae;  a  folly  wfakdi  the 
hbtcHy  of  hereditary  sovereignties  most  fearftdly  iOnstrates. 
And  yet  a  nation  may  be  so  umnteDigait,  or  so  depraved, 
that  they  can  do  nothing  better  than  submit  to  this  chance. 
Hie  aecident  of  birth  may  be  more  likely  to  be  &vorable  than 
their  own  stupid  or  vioioas  chdoe.  But  where  there  is  any- 
thing like  inteffigenoe  and  hitogriiy  pervading  a  nation,  the 
^nly  course  of  dignity  and  of  safety,  is  finr  the  people  to 
choose  their  ndera.  Bat  Rome  had  beocmie  so  dissc^te  and 
barbaric,  that  had  every  name  in  the  eofbe  been  oast  into 
the  wheel  of  the  lottery,  and  bad  the  first  one  thrown  out 
been  accepted  as  empwor,  the  result  could  not  have  been 
more  disastrous,  than  that  which  ensued  from  the  nominal 
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inilhige  of  the  senate  and  the  army.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
■ay  that  the  weaken*}  and  least  snooessfhl  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  has  been  superior,  as  a  mler,  to  the  best  of 
the  Caesars ;  not  greater  in  administratiTe  energy,  bnt  betiet 
as  a  sovereign. 

ffistory  also  teaches  the  foDy  of  electing  a  mler  for  life. 
Millions  may  thns  be  doomed  to  suffer  for  half  a  century  under 
a  Nero,  a  CaracaDa,  or  a  Mazimin,  and  there  is  no  refiige  but 
in  the  immorality  of  the  dagger.  Thus  assassination  becomes, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  an  institution,  and  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
'crime.  The  election  of  a  ruler,  for  a  short  tom  of  service, 
who  is  then  to  return  again  to  the  bosom  of  the  people,  t« 
share  in  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed,  and  to  be  subject 
to  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted,  is  surely  the  highest 
deduction  of  political  intelligence.  Admitting  Uiat  there  are 
people,  so  debased,  unintelligent  or  unfortunate  that  they  are 
incapable  of  bdng  benefited  by  this  privil^e,  happy  is  Uiat 
people  who  can  eigoy  and  appredate  the  dignity  and  utility 
of  popular  suffrage. 

Decius,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  marched  ftom  the 
bloody  field  of  Verona  to  Rome,  recdved  the  homage  of  the 
senate,  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
palaces  of  the  Oamars.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
the  Danube  encouraged  the  Gk>ths  to  cross  that  stream  in 
desolatang  bands.  Mardiing  downward  from  the  shores  of 
tiie  Baltic  sea,  they  had  rayaged  the  provmce  of  Dama,  a 
country  which  extended  for  many  leagues  along  the  northern 
diores  of  the  Danube,  comprising  nearly  all  the  present  regioQ 
cf  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallada. 

Just  across  the  Danube,  lining  the  southern  banks,  was 
die  Roman  province  of  MoBsia,  now  Bulgaria.  In  wolfish 
bands  Uiese  fio'ce  warriors  swam  the  stream,  and  trampling 
down  the  feeble  opposition  they  encountered,  cut  down  the 
inhabitants  and  swept  the  land,  plundering  and  burning. 
Deeiufii   spurring    oa    his    troops,   was    soon    up<m    them. 
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The  barbarians,  dkdainmg  to  retreat,  pressed  (mward  south 
westerly  into  Thraoe,  and,  as  Dedas  inoautioiisly  pursued, 
they  tamed  iip<m  him  at  Fh]]q)opoli,  routed  the  legions, 
ptondered  thdr  camp,  sealed  the  waOs  of  the  dty,  and  pot 
to  the  sword  its  whole  population,  indiscriminatdy,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  was  the  first  suooessful 
irmption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  R(»nan  empire,  and  na 
Umgue  can  tell  the  dismay  with  whidi  the  tidings  wera 
reooived  in  B<»Be.    It  was  in  a.  d.  250. 

Dedus  rallied  his  duq)ersed  foroes,  gathered  reornits,  and 
againmethisfiMSontheidainsafMcBaia.  Agam  the  Romans^ 
onerrated  by  vioo  and  luxury,  were  beaten  down  by  the  bnity 
arms  of  the  barbarians.  The  oonfliot  was  terrible*  Dedoa 
himself  was  dain,  and  his  body,  tramided  in  the  mire  of  a 
Boraas,  oould  never  be  found.  A  son  of  Dedus  also  perished 
with  his  fiMlier  on  that  disastrow  day.  The  broken  battaUooa 
of  the  R<Mnans  fled,  Needing  and  panio^trioken,  in  all  direo- 
ticms.  The  senate,  confounded  by  the  calamity,  immediatety 
chose  again  two  onperors,  probably  intending  in  that  torn  to 
restore  gradually  the  dd  Roman  rq>iiUic  with  two  aanual 
consuls. 

Hostilianus,  a  son  of  Dedus,  was  elsoted  as  drO  emperor, 
to  remain  in  Rome,  while  Ghillus,  a  veteran  soldier  and  a 
renowned  general,  was  elected  military  emperor,  to  take 
command  of  the  armies.  But  Rome  had  already  fidlen  so 
low  that  Gallus  was  compelled  to  the  ignominy  of  purdiasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians,  by  allowing  them  to  retire,  with  aO 
their  plunder.  They  took  with  them  thousands  of  Roman 
cq^tives,  illustrious  mai  and  beautiful  women,  to  serve  aa 
slaves  in  the  fidds  and  the  harems  of  the  Goths.  By  the 
law  of  human  retribution  this  was  right.  Rome  had  made 
slaves  of  all  nations,  and  it  was  just  that  Rome  should  drink 
of  the  cup  of  slavery  herself. 

vtilianus  suddenly  dckened  and  died.    GtaDus,  who  thus 
vole  sovereign,  was  charged  with  his  murder.    At  the 
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nine  time  JSmilianus,  governor  of  the  province  of  Moesiai 
gained  some  little  advantages  over  a  wandering  band  of  the 
barbarians;  thereupon  the  Danubian  legions  deoUred  him 
emperor,  and  placing  him  at  their  head,  oommenced  a  march 
into  Italy.  The  senate,  deeming  /^Cmilianns  the  stronger  of  the 
rivals,  murdered  Gallos  and  his  son,  and  conferred  Uie  impe- 
rial porple  upon  JSmilianus.  The  Roman  empire  at  this  time 
oonsisted  of  a  belt  of  territory  about  one  thousand  miles  in 
width,  encircling  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  its  central  lake. 
Poetry  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  location  more  beautiftd  or 
better  adapted  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  power. 

And  now,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube,  barbarian 
tribes,  of  unknown  names  and  customs,  began  to  menace  the 
empire ;  crossing  the  river  with  Uie  sweqp  of  the  tornado,  but 
to  destroy  with  resistless  energy,  and  as  suddenly  to  die- 
appear.  Gallus,  just  before  his  death,  had  summoned  Yat 
eriao,  a  Roman  senator  and  general  of  renown,  to  his  aid 
with  the  army  from  GauL  As  Valerian  was  crossing  the 
Alps  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Gallus,  and 
determined  to  avenge  him.  As  the  two  hostile  armies,  the 
one  led  by  Valerian,  the  other  by  iBmilianus,  approached 
Spoleto,  the  soldiers  of  /fhnilianus,  unwilling  to  contend  with 
troops  confessedly  more  powerftil,  murdered  their  impercOar^ 
and  with  enthusiasm  declared  for  Valerian.  JSmilianus  had 
reigned  less  than  four  months. 

Valerian  was  already  an  old  man,  and  he  associated  with 
him,  in  the  cares  of  government  his  son  Gkdlienus.  To  mul- 
tiply  the  troubles  of  Rome,  the  Persians  were  now,  in  vast 
armies,  assaihng  the  empire  in  the  East  To  meet  these 
menaces  GalHenus  took  diarge  of  the  troops  of  the  Qennan 
frontier,  and  Valerian  marched  to  repel  the  Perman  cohorts  in 
the  Bast.  But  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  was  no  more.  The 
barbarian  Franks,  in  tribes  of  various  names,  trampling  down 
the  enervated  legions  of  the  Onsars,  in  successive  waves  ot 
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inyasion,  swept  over  Ganl  ssii  Spun,  and  even  oroMed  tbt 
straits  of  Hercules  and  penetrated  Africa. 

Another  barbarian  nation,  called  the  Alemani,  came  howl- 
ing through  the  defiles  of  the  Rhaatian  Alps,  and,  almost 
unresisted,  sw^t  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Leaving 
bdiind  them  traces  of  the  most  awful  deritmcti<m,  they  re* 
tired,  with  shouts  of  exultation  and  burdened  with  booty  to 
their  northern  wilds.  The  floths  of  the  Ukraine,  about  th« 
same  time,  in  three  expeditions  of  hitherto  unparalleled  de- 
struotiveness,  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  the  Buxine^ 
overran  Asia  Minor.  In  the  flat-bottomed  boats  which  had 
transported  thdr  bands  across  the  Euxine  to  Asia,  they 
descended  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hdleq>ont,  and  loaded 
their  fleet  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  q>oilB  of  the  Arohi- 
pdago.  Thence  they  marched  upon  Epirus,  and  even  began 
to  threaten  Italy. 

As  Valerian  marched  tiurough  Oreece  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  his  veteran  legions,  the  Ooths  sullenly  retreated,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  the  provinces.  Pressing  forward  on  his 
route  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  met  his  Persian  foes,  in 
strong  military  array,  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Here 
Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  triumphed  in  a  dedsive  battle, 
and  Valerian,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  overpowering  num- 
bers, was  compelled  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender.  The 
Roman  emperor  now  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humilia- 
ti<m  and  misery.  Derisively  robed  in  the  imperial  purple. 
Valerian  was  compdled  to  stoop,  as  a  footstool  before  his 
conqueror,  who  put  his  foot  up<m  his  neck  to  mount  his  horse. 
Every  conceivable  indignity  was  heaped  upon  him  for  seven 
years.  It  is  sfdd  that  at  length  his  eyes  were  put  out,  he  was 
flayed  alive.  His  skin  tanned,  died  red,  and  stufibd,  was 
preserved  for  ages  in  conmiemoration  of  Persia's  trimnph  ovor 
imperial  Rome. 

Qallienus  was  left,  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  Valerian, 
ade  emperor.    Fond  of  rank  and  power,  he  could  not  refrain 
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tnm  the  indeoent  expresoon  of  gralifioatioii  in  view  of  thoM 
misfortiiiiee  whioh  had  rdieyed  him  from  the  coUeagoeflhip  of 
Us  &ther.  Regardless  d  the  dishonor  which  had  befallen 
the  em|Mre»  he  attempted  to  purchaee  peace  with  the  bar« 
barians,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  the  eoltivation  of  poetrj, 
riietorie,  and  the  el^ant  arts.  Many  provinces  were  invaded 
and  ravaged  with  impunity,  while  GalHenus  only  smiled  at  tba 
hitdligeDee,  remarking  that  Rome  was  too  great  to  be  die* 
torbed  by  a  loss  so  oontoiq^tiUe.  The  discontent  became  so 
general,  that  it  is  said  that  thirty  insnrgoits  rose,  daring  his 
rsign,  endeavoring  to  crowd  him  from  the  throne,  and  grasp 
the  scepter.  Civil  war,  incessantly  roosed  by  these  local 
AndB,  everywhere  desolated  the  emigre. 

OdsBatfans  at  Fslmyra,  near  the  Euphrates,  carved  hia 
out  a  kingdom  from  the  cramUing  state,  and  "ftfiintaintrd  hio^ 
self  in  his  rebellious  sovereignty  for  twelve  years.  At  his 
death  he  transmitted  his  scepter  to  his  widow  Zenobia.  Li» 
sAeieDoy  and  cruelty  were  comlnned  in  the  character  of  Oal- 
Kenus. 

It  qgpears,  by  exact  registers,  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
years,  the  pqndation  <^  the  Roman  empire  had  deofeased» 
probably  one  hal^  from  wars,  pestilence,  and  fiunine.  The 
barbarians  were  incessantly  ravaging  the  frontiers,  and  making 
incursions  almost  within  sight  of  the  domes  of  Rome.  At  the 
same  time,  in  almost  every  (Hrovince,  bands  of  the  army  were 
pronoundng  Bome  successful  general  imperatar^  and  were 
raising  the  standard  of  rebellion.  One  of  the  insurgents,  named 
Aureolus,  frcnn  the  Upper  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhntian  Alps, 
and  marched  boldly  upcm  Rome.  Gkdlienus  thus  roused, 
attacked  him,  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  back  upon  Milan. 
Here  GalHenus,  in  a  nocturnal  attack,  received  a  mortal  dart 
from  an  unknown  hand,  probably  from  an  assassin  in  his  own 
ranks. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  named  as  his  successor  a  distin- 
gaished  general,  Claudius,  of  plebeian  birth,  then  in  conunand 
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of  a  division  of  the  Roman  army  near  Payia.  He  wm  a 
veteran  soldier,  and  the  senate  and  the  army  cordially  accepted 
him.  Claudius  was  then  fifty-four  years  of  age.  With  energy 
he  assailed  Aureolus,  captured  him  and  put  him  to  death. 
Heroically  he  ^igaged  in  the  attempt  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  decaying  empire.  The  barbarians  of  the  north,  under  the 
general  name  of  Gk>ths,  were  now,  in  armaments  more  fbrmid* 
able  than  ever  before,  crossing  the  firontiers,  firom  the  Gterman 
ocean  to  the  Buxine  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hun* 
dred  miles. 

One  army,  which  it  was  affirmed  consisted  of  three  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  thousand,  descended  the  Dneister  in  six 
thousaiid  barges.  Encountering  but  feeble  opposition  they 
spread  in  all  directions,  plundering  and  destroying  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Claudius  manned  against  them. 
The  letter  he  addressed  to  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  if 
still  eztuit. 

By  a  series  of  signal  victories  Claudius  drove  the  barbar* 
ians  back  again  into  their  forests.  As  he  Was  pursuing  them 
with  sleepless  energy,  he  fell  a  victim  to  exhaustion  and  expos- 
ure, and  died  of  a  fever,  after  a  rdgn  of  two  years.  He 
gathered  his  officers  around  his  dying  bed,  and  reconunended 
to  them  one  Anrdian,  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  as  his  succes- 
sor on  the  throne.  Aurelian  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  ffis 
reiga  lasted  four  years  and  nine  months ;  and  was  wonderfiilly 
successful.  He  chastised  the  Gbths  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
drove  them  in  dismay  firom  the  empire.  He  recovered  ^Miin, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  from  Tetricus,  who  had  usurped  the  sov- 
ereignty there.  He  then  prepared  an  expedition  to  crush 
rebellion  in  the  east. 

History  describes  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  as  mar- 
veiously  beautiful,  being  widowed  with  almost  every  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  grace.  She  was  not  only  a  profideni 
in  Latin  and  Oreek,  but  also  understood  the  Egyptian  and 
Syriac  languages.    With  her  own  pen  she  had  written  an  eft 
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I  of  oriental  history.  For  five  years,  bidding  defiance  to 
Rome,  she  had  rdgned  oyer  Palmyra  and  Syria.  Her  domin- 
ions extended  firom  the  Eiq>hrates  to  the  borders  of  Kthynia. 
W^oot  directly  avowing  hostility  to  Rome,  she  seemed,  at 
times,  to  assume  the  diaracter  of  a  Roman  empress,  In  com* 
mand  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire.  Longians,  the 
reDOwned  oritio,  idiose  works  are  studied  with  adndratkm  to 
the  present  day,  was  her  secretary. 

Anrelian  having  vanqnidied  the  Gk>ths,  with  a  viotorioos 
anny  marched  along  the  shores  of  the  Enxine,  into  the  terri- 
tory daimed  by  Zendbia.  Two  great  battles  were  fbi^^t,  in 
botfi  of  which  Zenobia  was  defeated,  and  her  troops  oat  to 
pieces.  As  nsoal,  her  siAjeots  aocepted  the  conqneror,  Zeno* 
bia,  however,  witii  intrepidity  seldom  snrpassed,  retired  to 
hsr  citadel,  in  Palmyra,  reedved  to  surrender  her  crown  only 
with  her  life. 

^The  Roman  people,^  Anrelian  wrote,  ^ speak  with  oob> 
t«npi  of  tiie  war  wUch  I  am  waghig  against  a  woman.  Tbegr 
are  ignorant  both  of  the  duuraottf  and  the  power  of  ZenolNa. 
It  is  inqioerfble  to  ennmerate  her  wariike  piepei'stions  of 
stones,  arrows,  and  every  spedes  of  missile  weapon.  Bvery 
part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with  two  or  three  battttmi  and 
artiSdal  fire  is  thrown  fr(xn  her  mifitary  engines.  The  fear  of 
pnnishment  has  armed  her  witii  a  desperate  conrege.  Yet, 
still  I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hith- 
erto been  fiivorable  to  all  my  undertaUi^^'* 

At  length  ZiCnolMa,  after  a  long  and  hermo  confliot,  despair- 
fag  of  her  abOity  longer  to  maintain  tiie  siege,  and  oonscioas 
of  the  doom  wUch  awaited  her  should  she  M  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  endeavored  to  escape  and  seek  the  proteetion  of 
tiie  Pertian  court  She  mounted  one  of  her  fleetest  dromeda- 
ries and  had  reached  the  distance  of  sixty  mOes  from  Pahnyra, 
when  she  was  overtaken  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  Anre* 
Kan.  When  the  herdc  queen  was  conducted  into  the  | 
of  her  victor  he  sternly  inquired: 
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^*  How  dared  you  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  empwqw  of 
Rome?" 

With  an  adroit  admixture  of  flattery  and  firmnefls  die  re* 
pKed,  ^^Beoanse  I  diadained  to  oonrider  a  GaOieonB  as  a  Bo- 
man  emperor.  Anrelian  alone  I  reeogniae  as  my  ccoqaaror 
and  sovereign.'' 

Hie  Tiotor  was  not  meroifliL  Longinos  was  sent  to  tfa^ 
blobk.  TerriUevengeanoe  was  wreaked  iqKm  the  reoooqnered 
territory,  in  wfaieh  women,  ohildren,  and  old  men  £dl  in  indis- 
eriminate  sbng^iter  beneath  the  sw<mxIs  of  the  Roman  soldienk 
ZenoUa  was  oariied  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  to  graoe  the  trinmph. 
8aoh  a  trfamyh  Rome  had  not  witnessed  fcr  ages.  Itwasthe 
dying  flicker  of  the  lamp.  Twenty  elephantSi  fiyor  tigers,  and 
two  handled  of  the  most  imposing  animals  of  the  east  led  the 
pompons  prooession.  Sixteen  hundred  gladiatfflrs  ei^pBged  in 
mor^  oombat  in  the  amphitheater.  Hie  vast  pkmder  of  die 
nnnies,  fnm  die  seek  o£  orisntd  oities  was  ostsntalioaity 
paraded.  An  immsnae  train  of  prisonera  feBowed  sUvea 
eaptored  from  GanI,  Spaki,  Gemiany,  and  all  the  nadons  of 
dieeast  OonqMcooaa among tliese» arresting ersty eye, was 
Tetrkns,  die  inmvgent  chief  of  die  westi  and  Zesbbia,  die  d» 
flant  <iaesn  of  the  east 

Zenobia,  radiant  in  pensive  bean^,  and  robed  in  the  moal 
gorgeous  attire  of  the  orient,  walked  ftttered  with  rfiains  of 
gdd,and  almost  sfaiking  beneadi  the  we^t  of  jewelry  and 
predoos  stones.  Ibe  gold  chain  which  endrbled  her  neck  was 
soheavythataBlavesiqip<Mrtedap<M*tionof  it.  The  gorgeous 
chariot  of  the  queen,  empty,  and  drawn  by  Arabian  chargers 
magnificently  caparisoned,  fliDowed  the  captive.  The  trf- 
umfdial  oar  of  Aurdian  then  a{q>eared,  harnessed  to  firar  stags. 
The  senators,  in  their  robes  of  office,  the  bannered  army,  and 
a  vast  oonoourse  of  the  pc^nilaoe  closed  the  prooession. 

The  emperor,  however,  treated  the  most  distinguished  of 
Us  captives  very  generously.  Many  of  the  maidens,  after  ra^ 
eshring  a  finidied  ednoation,  were  joined  in  hon<mble  wedloeh 
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to  the  generak  c^  the  armies.  ZeuoUft  was  placed  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  an  elegant  villa  at  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Rome,  with  ample  supplier  for  her  wants.  Even  Tetricus  was 
restored  to  his  forfdted  rank  and  fortune.  He  reared  a  mag- 
nificent palace  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  invited  the  emperor  to 
■up  with  him*  They  remained  on  the  most  fiiendly  lemis  fbi 
the  rest  of  life. 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  tumultuous  Rome.  One  sedi 
Jon  within  the  walls  was  <nily  quelled  by  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
thousand  of  the  imperial  troops.  Aurelian  was  terriUy  severe 
in  discipline.  The  cruelest  tortures,  and  death  in  its  most 
awfbl  forms,  did  not  touch  his  sympathies.  Ever  aooustomed 
to  war,  he  regarded  life  as  of  but  little  moment,  and  transferred 
the  stem  rule  of  the  camp  into  aD  civil  affidrs.  ffis  severities 
excited  constant  conq>iraeies,  and  the  ocmspiraoies  led  to  new 
severities.  The  most  illustrious  men  m  Rome  were  sent  to 
the  block.  The  executi<mer  was  constantly  busy,  and  tlie 
prisons  were  ever  crowded. 

A  few  months  after  Ins  great  triumph,  he  again  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  in  a  march  upon  Persia. 
He  had  arrived  as  far  as  the  Thradan  Bosphorus,  when  some 
of  his  principal  officers,  learning  that  they  were  doomed  to 
death,  fell  upon  him  in  his  tent,  and  cut  him  down.  He  foughl 
fierody  {or  his  life,  but  was  overpowered. 

It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  have  been  willing  to  ao* 
oept  the  Roman  scepter,  smce  it  so  invariably  led  to  assassinar 
ti<m.  Fcnr  two  centuries,  out  of  the  great  number  of  emperors, 
biM.  *aree  or  four  had  died  a  natural  death.  The  virtuous  and 
the  vidous,  the  mild  and  the  severe,  were  alike  doomed  to  a 
bloody  end.  The  army  adored  Aurdian,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of  the  conspirators  should  gun  the  throne. 
They  therefore  s^it  a  deputation  to  the  s^iate  requestbg  that 
Aurelian  should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  that 
a  suecessor  should  be  diosen  at  Rome,  worthy  of  the  imperial 
purple.    The  senate  detested  Aurelian,  who  had  ruled  then 
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with  military  rigor.  They  rqoioed  to  hear  of  his  death,  and 
were  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  deferenoe,  so  unosual,  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  army.  But  there  was  now  no 
member  of  the  s^mte  who  was  willing  to  acoept  the  crown. 
Three  times  the  senate  returned  this  answer,  and  three  times 
the  army  reiterated  its  request.  For  nearly  dght  months, 
Rome  was  without  a  sovereign,  and  perhaps  never  b^ore  were 
the  affiurs  of  the  empire  better  administered,  since  the  efficient 
generals  and  magistrates  Aurelian  had  appointed,  still  contin- 
aed  in  power.  The  Roman  legions  yet  remained  encamped 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  Intdli* 
gence  reached  Rome  that  a  new  flood  of  barbarians  had  swq>t 
across  the  Rhine,  and  were  ravaging  Gaul.  The  Persian  mon- 
arch was  also  threatening  all  the  east.  There  was  a  veneraUe 
senator,  Tadtus,  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  historian, 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  possessed  vast  wealth,  had 
twice  been  consul,  and  his  character  was  singularly  pure,  for 
those  days  of  pollution.  The  voice  of  the  people  called  loudly 
for  Tadtus.  Alarmed,  he  had  sought  the  retirement  of  his 
viiia.  Bdng  summoned  to  the  senate,  he  was,  with  universal 
aodaim,  greeted  as  Tacitus  Augustus.  He  struggled  to  es- 
cape the  dangerous  honor. 

^^  Are  these  limbs,"  said  he,  **  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
armor,  or  to  practice  the  exerdses  of  the  camp  ?  My  exhaust- 
ed strength  scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Mnator.  Oao  you  hope  that  the  l^ons  will  respect  a  weak 
old  man,  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of  peace 
and  retirement?  Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever  find  rea> 
•cm  to  r^ret  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  senate  ?'' 

Tadtus  was  compdled  to  be  emperor.  The  army  demand- 
ed hib  immediate  presence.  He  hastened  to  the  Bosphorus, 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  had  arrived  within  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Euphrates,  when  he  was  mu^ 
dered  by  his  soldiers,  after  a  rdgn  of  seven  months. 
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The  legions,  now  in  Cappadocia,  a  province  washed  by  the 
Bnphrates,  were  not  disposed  to  wait  the  tardy  movements  of 
of  the  senate,  and  immediately  elected  Probos,  one  of  their 
geoerals,  emperor.  Probos  was  a  soldier,  and  his  reign  was 
an  incessant  battle.  Thefoesof  Rome  were  nnmberless.  He 
led  every  assault;  was  ever  the  first  to  scale  a  rampart,  or  to 
break  hito  the  oamp  of  the  foe.  After  thns  flgbtiog  for  riz 
years  to  drive  back  the  enemy  crowding  iqxm  the  empire 
from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north,  ftebns  died  the 
natoral  death  of  the  Roman  sovereigns.  A  party  of  mnti* 
neers  rushed  iq>on  him  as  he  was  siqperintending  the  draining 
of  a  marsh,  work  which  dlc|)]ea8ed  them,  and  pierced  hmi 
with  a  hundred  daggers. 

The  army  looked  qoietty  on  as  the  assassins  w^>ed  thair 
Uoody  weapons,  and  then  elected  Oams,  s  cqitain  of  the 
guard,  emperor,  and  simply  sent  word  to  the  senate,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  prerugatlves  of  that  hodj^  that  the  army  had 
provided  Rome  with  s  sovereign.  Oams  was  an  old,  bald- 
headed  man,  and  marshaling  his  troops  far  B  campaign  in  the 
Bast,  he  dedared  that  he  would  make  Persia  bare  as  Us  own 
akulL  The  hardy  soldier,  in  mid-winter,  marched  his  troops 
tibrou^  Thrace  ud  Asia  Ifinor,  and  reached  the  confines  of 
Pieraa.  The  Persian  monarch,  alarmed,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  negotiate,  if  posmfale,  a  peace.  The  envoys,  accustomed  to 
the  magnificence  of  oriental  courts,  were  astonished  to  find 
the  Roman  emperor  seated  upon  the  grass,  eadng  his  eappei 
of  cold  htuxm  and  peas.  A  coarse  woolen  garment,  of  purple 
^e,  was  the  only  external  indication  of  his  dignity.  The 
demands  of  Cams  were  sndi  that  the  Persians  retired  with- 
out coming  to  terms,  and  the  Roman  legions  ravaged  Mesopo- 
tamia mercilessly,  extendii]^  their  arms  beyond  the  Tigris. 

As  usual,  a  oonqnracy  was  formed  for  the  death  of  Cams. 
On  the  night  of  Christnuu^  ▲•  p.  288,  a  fearfid  tempest  arosa 
The  mntineerB,  as  the  lightning  was  flashing  along  the  sky, 
and  peals  of  tfiunder  shook  the  camp,  rushed  ixpoa  Oanu^ 
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reposing  in  his  tent,  murdered  him,  set  fire  to  the  eiirtaiii% 
and  burned  his  body  in  the  flames  of  his  own  paviBon.  Hie 
story  was  sent  to  Rome  that  the  tent  was  stmok  by  Bg^tning^ 
an  indication  that  the  gods  wished  the  anny  to  abandn  €iii 
Psraian  enterprise  and  return  to  BoaM^ 
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rpHE  army  appointed  the  two  sons  of  Oarus  to  the  imperial 
J-  digni^.  One  of  these,  Carinns,  was  in  GhiiiL  The  other, 
Nnmerian,  had  aooompanied  his  &ther  to  Persia.  The  sol- 
diers,  weary  of  the  distant  war,  insisted  on  being  led  bade  to 
Italy.  Nnmerian,  siok  and  suffering  severely  from  inflamma*. 
tkm  of  the  eyes,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
troops.  The  army,  by  slow  marches,  retraced  its  steps,  eight 
months  being  occupied  in  reaching  the  Bosphorus.  Nomerian 
was  conveyed  in  a  litter,  shut  up  from  the  light,  and  he  issued 
his  daily  orders  through  his  nunister,  Aper.  He  at  length 
died,  and  Aper,  concealing  his  death,  continued,  from  the 
mipenal  pavilion,  to  proclmm  mandates  to  the  army  m  the 
name  of  the  invisible  sovereign.  They  had  already  reached 
the  Bosphorus,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  army  were  excited, 
and  the  soldiers,  breaking  into  the  regal  tent,  discovered  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  emperor.  Aper,  accused  of  his  mur- 
der, was  seized  and  brought  beft>re  a  military  tribunaL  At 
the  same  time,  with  unanimous  voice,  the  army  chose  DiocIe> 
tian  emperor,  who  was  in  command  of  the  guard.    Diocletian 
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was  born  a  slaYe— the  chfld  of  slaves  owned  hj  a  Roman 
senator.  Having  attained  his  freedom,  he  had  worked  his 
way  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  army.  Aper  was  broo^t 
before  him  fbr  triaL  This  first  act  of  his  reign  developed  the 
promptness,  the  energy,  and  the  despotism  of  Diodetian.  As 
the  accused  was  led  in  chains  to  the  tribonal,  Diodetian, 
looking  upon  him  sternly  and  asking  for  no  proo^  said : 

^^  This  man  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian.*' 

Drawing  his  sword  he  plunged  it  into  the  prisoner's  heart, 
and  an  the  army  applauded  the  deed.  Carinus,  the  brother 
and  oolleague  of  Numeriaa  was  at  Rome,  rioting  in  the 
utmost  voluptuousness  of  dissolute  pleasures.  Alarmed  by  the 
announcement  of  the  dection  of  Diodetian,  he  summoiied  an 
army  and  marched  to  meet  him*  The  two  rival  emperors,  at 
the  head  of  thdr  l^ons,  confronted  each  other  near  Margus, 
a  dty  of  McBsia,  on  the  lower  Danube.  In  the  heat  of  the 
battle  a  general  of  his  own  army,  whose  wife  Oarinus  had 
seduced,  watching  his  opportunity,  with  one  blow  of  his  mas- 
sive sword,  struck  the  despicable  emperor  down  in  bloody 
death. 

Diodetian  was  now  sole  soverdgn.  Assassination  was  the 
doom  which  seemed  to  await  every  emperor.  The  first  meas- 
ure of  Diocletian  was  sagadously  adopted  as  a  proleetion 
against  this  perQ.  He  appointed  as  his  ooDeagoe  on  the 
throne,  Mazimian,  a  general  of  most  heroic  bravery,  but  a 
man  of  lowly  birth  and  exceedingly  uncultivated  in  mind,  and 
unpolished  in  manners.  Both  of  these  emperors  assumed  the 
title  of  Augustus,  the  highest  title  recognised  in  Rome.  They 
had  been  intimate  friends  in  private  Ufe,  companions  in  many 
bloody  batties,  and  they  now  devoted  thdr  enei^gies  to  the 
support  of  each  other  on  the  throne,  each  oonsdons  that 
the  faD  of  one  would  only  accderate  the  ruin  of  the  other. 
In  this  partnership  Diodetian  was  the  head,  Mt^y^mt^ff  the 
sword ;  they  even  assumed  corresponding  titlesi  the  mm  iImI 
of  Jupiter,  the  other  Hercules. 
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As  an  additional  precaution,  each  of  these  emperors  chose 
a  successor,  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  with 
die  more  humble  title  of  CsBsar.  Glalerius  was  the  assodate 
and  appointed  successor  of  Diodetian,  and  Constantius  of 
Maximian.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  this  union,  each  of 
these  heirs  to  the  throne  were  required  to  repudiate  his  former 
wife,  and  many  a  daughter  of  the  Augustus  whose  successor 
he  was  to  be.  There  were  thus  four  princes  on  the  thronei 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties,  and  they  divided  the 
administration  of  the  Roman  empire  between  them.  Ghral, 
Spain,  and  Britain  were  assigned  to  Constantius ;  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  and  Illyria  were  entrasted  to  Ghderius.  Maxi- 
mian  took  charge  of  Italy  and  Africa,  while  Diocletian  as- 
sumed the  soverdgnty  of  Oreece,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  Each 
<me  was  undisputed  sovereign  in  his  own  realms;  while 
unitedly  they  administered  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
empire.    Several  years  were  occupied  in  maturing  this  plan. 

But  the  world  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Britons  rose  in  successful  rebellion,  and 
through  many  a  fierce  battle  maintained,  for  a  time,  their 
faidependence.  Barbaric  tribes  seemed  to  blacken  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  in  their  incessant  incursions  of 
devastation  and  plunder.  Africa  was  in  arms  from  the  Nile 
to  Mount  Atlas, — ^the  Moorish  nations  issuing,  with  irre- 
pressible ferocity,  from  their  pathless  deserts.  And  Persia 
was  roused  to  new  and  herculean  efforts  to  humble  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  by  whom  she  had  so  often  been  chastised. 

Maximian,  who  was  regarded  as  the  emperor  of  the  west, 
fdeoted  Ifilan  for  his  capital,  it  being  more  conveniently 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  for  him  to  watch  the  motion 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.    Milan  thus 
rose  rapidly  to  the  splendor  of  an  imperial  city. 

Diocletian  chose  for  his  residence  Nicomedia,  in  Bithyniai 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  he  endeavored 
•fien  to  ecHpse  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  in  the  oriental  mag* 
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Bifioence  with  which  He  embellished  his  Asiatic  oapltaL  Hm 
two  subordidate  onperora,  who  were  CoMor  only,  not  AfM>» 
gustus^  were  practically  govemers  of  proyinces  and  geeerala 
of  the  armies. 

A  large  portion  of  the  imperial  Hfe,  both  of  Diodetiaa 
and  Maximian,  was  spentin  camps.  Rome  was  hardly  known 
to  them.  In  the  brief  respites  from  war  they  retired  to  th^ 
palaces  ill  Nicomedia  and  Milan.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  Dio- 
oletian  never  vimted  Rome,  until  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  rq>aired  to  tiie  ancient  capital  to  cdebrate,  with 
gorgeons  triumph,  a  great  victory  over  tiie  Persians.  Diool»> 
tian  ambitiously  snrronnded  himself  witii  all  the  stately  mag- 
nifioence  of  the  Persian  court.  He  robed  himself  in  tiie  most 
aumptuous  garments  of  silk  and  gold,  and  wore  a  diadem 
aet  witii  pearls,  an  ornament  which  Rome  had  hitherto  d»> 
tested  as  luxurious  and  Geminate.  Even  his  shoes  were 
studded  with  predous  gems.  Eunuchs  guarded  the  intmor 
of  the  palace.  All  who  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  were  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  beft>re  him,  and 
to  address  him  with  the  tides  of  the  Divinity.  These  innova- 
tions wore  mtroduced,  not  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  but 
as  a  protection  from  the  rude  license  of  the  people,  which 
exposed  the  sovereign  to  assasdnation. 

Ouided  by  the  same  principle,  Diocletian  multiplied  the 
agents  of  the  government,  by  greatiy  dividing  every  branch  of 
the  dvil  and  military  administration.  Diodetian  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  supreme  emperor.  He  had  selected  Mairimian  to 
be  associated  with  him  as  Augustus,  and  had  also  chosen 
Constantius  and  Ghderius  as  subordinate  emperors,  with  the 
tide  of  Osesar,  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  mind 
of  Diocletian  was  the  primal  diem^it  in  the  administration. 
He  intended  this  arrangement  to  be  perpetual, — ^two  elder 
princes  wearing  the  diadem  as  Augustus,  two  younger,  as 
Otesar,  aiding  in  the  administration  and  prepared  to  succeed. 
Such  an  array  of  power  would  discourage  any  aspiring  gaa- 
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mnif  who  otherwise,  by  assasrinatioo,  m^t  hope  to  attain 
theorown.  To  snppcMrt  this  qdeodor  and  to  meet  the  ex- 
pensee  of  the  inoeBsant  wars  with  the  barbarians,  from  whom 
no  plmider  oonld  be  obtained,  by  way  of  reprisal,  he  burdened 
the  state  with  taTalinn  wliioh  doomed  the  laboring  ohnoon  t* 
the  most  abject  poverty* 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  Diooletian,  thai 
fifly^iine  years  of  age,  abdioated  the  empire.  He  was  led  im 
this  by  long  and  severe  illnees,  wbkii  so  enfteUed  him  that 
he  was  quite  onable  to  sostain  the  toib  and  oaree  of  govem- 
ment.  Weary  of  amdooting  the  administration  from  a  bed 
of  sickness  and  pain,  he  resolved  to  seek  retirement  and 
repose.  About  three  miles  from  the  oity  of  NiocHnedia  there 
is  a  spadooB  pfann,  which  the  emperor  seleoted  for  the  cer^ 
mony  <^  his  abdication.  A  lofty  throne  was  erected,  npon 
which  Diooietian,  pale  and  emaciate,  in  a  dignified  q)eeoh, 
annoanced  to  the  immense  mnltitode  he  had  assembled  ther^ 
his  resignfitlon  of  the  diadem.  Then  laying  aside  the  bxxp^ 
rial  Teetments,  he  entered  a  dosed  chariot,  and  repaired  to  a 
mral  retreat  he  had  seleoted  at  Saloiia,in  Us  native  ptovinoe 
of  ]>afanatia,on  the  Grecian  8h<»e  of  the  Adriatio  sea.  On 
the  same  day,  whidi  was  May  1,  ▲•  i>.  806,  Magimian,  by 
previons  concert,  also  abdicated  at  MQan.  He  was  constrained 
to  Ibis  act  by  the  asoendcocy  idiich  the  imperial  mind  of 
Diocletian  had  obtained  over  him.  MaTimian,  in  vigorons 
health  and  martial  in  his  tastes,  fonnd  retirement  very  irk* 
some,  and  vged  his  weary  and  more  philosophic  coUeagiie  to 
resome  the  reins  of  government.    Diocletian  replied : 

^'Ooold  yon  bat  see  the  fine  cabbages  in  my  garden,  which 
i  have  planted  and  raised  widi  my  own  hands,  yon  wonld  not 
ads  me  to  relinquish  such  happiness  tot  the  pnrsoit  of  power." 

But,  notwithstanding  Diocletian's  memorable  q>e6ob 
about  the  cabbages,  an  the  ajqdiances  of  opulence  and  fsfieodat 
auTPounded  him  in  his  retreat.  He  had  selected  the  spot  with 
an  eye  of  an  artist;  and  when  in  possession  of  the  revenoeE 
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of  the  Roman  empire,  he  devoted  many  yeara  in  rearing  tm 
imperial  castle,  Buitable  for  one  who  had  been  accustomed,  for 
neaily  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  more  than  oriental  magnifi* 
cence.  From  the  portico  of  the  palace,  a  view  was  spread  out 
of  wonderful  beauty,  combining  the  most  extenave  panorama 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  while  a  bay  creeping  in  from  the 
Adriatic  sea,  studded  with  picturesque  islands,  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  secluded  and  tranquil  lake.  But  even  here,  in  this 
most  lovely  of  earthly  retreats,  man's  doom  of  sorrow  pur- 
sued the  emperor ;  and  domestic  griefs  of  the  most  afflictive 
character,  blighted  the  bloom  of  his  arbors  and  parterres,  and 
darkened  his  saloons. 

Ten  acres  were  covered  by  this  palace,  which  was  con- 
cUacted  of  free-stone,  and  flanked  with  sixteen  towers.  The 
piindpal  entrance  was  denominated  the  golden  gate,  and 
^oT^eouc  temples  were  reared  in  honor  of  the  pagan  gods, 
.^C:x5ulapius  and  Jupiter^  whom  Diocletian  ostentatiously  ador- 
ed. The  most  exquisite  ornaments  of  painting  and  sculpture 
embellished  the  architectural  structure,  the  saloons,  and  the 
^'ounds.  The  death  of  Diocletian  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
It  id  simply  known  that  the  most  oppressive  gloom  and  re- 
morse shadowed  his  declining  years ;  but  whether  his  death 
was  caused  by  poison,  which  he  prepared  for  himself,  or  whidi 
was  administered  by  another,  or  whether  he  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  can  now  never  be  known. 

The  two  Caesars,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  now  became 
Augusti,  and  were  invested  with  the  imperial  insignia.  The 
division  of  the  empire  into  the  east  and  the  west  became  still 
more  marked ;  the  morning  sun  rising  upon  the  oriental  prov- 
inces of  Gelcrius,  and  its  evening  rays  falling  upon  the  ood- 
dental  realms  of  Constantius.  Two  new  Csesars  were  now 
needed  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  who  had  ascended  to  the 
imperial  government.  Galerius  chose  his  nephew,  a  rustic 
youth,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  government  of  Egypt  and 
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BjfkL  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantiiis,  was  appointed  at 
the  asBOoiate  and  snooessor  of  his  &ther. 

A  revolt  in  Britain  called  for  the  presence  of  GonatantiQa, 
His  son  accompanied  him.  Here  C<MiBtantici8  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  fifteen  months  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  An- 
gnstns.  Constantine  immediately  succeeded  him.  Oalerina 
did  not  cheerftilly  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  but  Constan* 
tine,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Britain  was  too  powerfhl  tm 
be  opposed.  Constantine  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age» 
Italy  had  thus  far  been  elevated  in  rank  and  privil^;e8  abov« 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman  cUusens^ 
for  five  hundred  years,  had  been  exempted  fix>m  taxation,  the 
burdens  of  state  being  borne  by  the  subjugated  nations.  But 
the  exigences  of  the  impoverished  empire  w%re  now  such  that 
Galerius,  from  his  palace  in  Nicomedia,  issued  orders  for  nun»> 
bering,  even  the  proud  citisens  of  Rome  itself  and  taxii^ 
Ihem  with  all  the  rest. 

Maximian,  who  had  been  exceedingly  restless  in  the  rnlrtt 
to  which  his  rductant  abdication  had  consigned  him,  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disaffection  in  Rome  to  grasp  the  sc^ 
ter  again,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Gkderius  to  [daoe 
fieverus,  one  of  his  partisans,  in  power  there.  Maximian  and 
Severus  soon  met  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  latter  being 
vanquished,  was  doomed  to  die,  being  allowed  merely  to 
ebooee  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  opened  his  vdns,  and 
foietly  passed  away.  Maximian  had  previously  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Constantine,  hoping  thus  to  secure  his 
oo&peration.  Leaving  his  son  Maxentius  as  acting  emperor  ia 
Rome,  he  set  out  for  Britain,  to  meet  Constantine. 

Oaleriua^  ^iraged,  gathered  an  army,  and  marched  upoo 
Italy  to  avenge  the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chastise  the  rebet 
k>itf  Romans. 

^*I  will  extirpate,''  he  exchumed  in  his  wrath,  ^both  tbe 
I  and  the  people,  by  the  sword." 

Conttantme  was  in  Britain,  but  Maximian  was  a  fi>e  noi 
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easily  to  be  vanqnished.  Galerins  fought  his  way  slowly  to 
within  sixty  miles  of  Rome ;  but,  hedged  in  on  all  sides,  he 
oould  advance  no  farther.  His  perils  hourly  increasing,  with 
extreme  mortification  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 
Burning  with  rage,  Galerius  commenced  his  backward  mardi, 
inflicting  every  conceivable  outrage  upon  the  Italian  people. 
His  soldiers  plundered,  ravished,  murdered.  Flocks  and  herds 
were  driven  away,  cities  and  villages  burned,  and  the  country 
reduced  to  a  smoldering  desert.  Galerius  invested  Licinius 
and  Maxirain  with  imperial  powers,  the  one  in  Dlyricum,  and 
the  other  in  Egypt,  and  thus  there  were  now  six  emperors, 
each  claiming  the  equal  title  of  Augustus. 

Maximian  was  now  on  his  way  to  Britain,  to  the  court  of 
Constantine,  to  arrange  a  coalition.  Constantino  was  suddenly 
Bummoned  to  the  Rhine,  by  an  incursion  of  the  Franks.  Max- 
imian, at  Aries,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  in  Gaul,  wh^re 
much  treasure  had  been  accumulated,  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Constantine  to  endeavor  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  his 
own  favor.  With  wonderful  celerity  Constantine  turned  upon 
him,  pursued  him  to  Marseilles,  took  him  captive,  and  allowed 
him  the  same  privilege  which  ho  had  allowed  to  Severus — to 
choose  his  mode  of  death.  The  old  emperor,  who  was  father 
of  the  wife  of  Constantine,  opened  his  veins,  and  sank  into  the 
tomb. 

Galerius,  retired  from  his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Italy  to 
his  palaces  in  Nicomedia,  where  he  indulged  unrestrained,  for 
feur  years,  in  that  licentiousness  and  debauchery  common  to 
nearly  all  the  Roman  emperors.  He  became  bloated  and  sor* 
pnlent.  Ulcers  broke  out  over  his  whole  body,  and  at  length 
he  died,  a  loathsome  mass  of  corruption.  He  had  ferociously 
persecuted  the  Christians  during  his  whole  reign,  and  by  them 
his  aw^l  death  was  regarded  as  a  Divine  visitation.  As  soon 
as  his  death  was  announced,  Maximin  and  Licinius  divided  his 
empire  between  them,  the  former  taking  the  Asiatic,  and  the 
bitter  the  European  portion. 
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Tliere  were  now  four  emperors  regarding  each  other  with 
a  strong  spirit  of  rivalry.  Constantino  in  Britain  and  Oanl; 
Mazentins  in  Italy ;  Licinias  in  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  and 
Maximin  in  Asia.  Constantino  was  renowned  for  his  gentle- 
manly character,  and  his  humane  spirit ;  and  yet,  after  a  great 
victory  over  the  Franks  and  the  Alcmani,  he  entertamed  tiio 
people  of  Treves  by  throwing  the  captive  princes  into  the  am* 
phitheater,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts ;  and  so  bar* 
barons  were  the  times,  that  this  act  was  not  then  deemed  iii> 
consistent  with  generosity  and  mercy. 

Maxentins,  in  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  odious  of  tyrants. 
The  Christians  suffered  fearfully  under  his  x^iff^  and  history 
has  preserved  the  name  of  one  noble  Christian  matron,  Sophro- 
nia,  wife  of  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who,  to  escape  the  violence 
of  Maxentins,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  own  heart  The 
tyrant  filled  Rome  with  troops,  and  purchased  their  &vor  by 
faidulgmg  them  in  the  most  unbounded  license.  With  Rome 
tor  his  capital,  he  assumed  to  be  sole  emperor,  r^^arding  the 
other  emperors  as  his  subordinates.  Open  collision  soon  arose 
between  Maxentins  and  Constantine.  Maxentins  had  under 
bis  command  a  very  formidable  force,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  thousand  horse. 
Constantine,  at  the  head  of  but  forty  thousand  troops,  marched 
to  attack  him.  Constantino,  however,  was  wdl  assured  of  the 
secret  sympathy  in  his  behalf^  both  of  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome. 

Marching  from  Gaul,  Constantine  crossed  the  great  Alpine 
barrier  by  what  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and 
had  descended  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  before  Maxentins 
had  received  tidings  of  his  departure  from  GktuL  He  tock 
Suxa  by  storm.  Sweeping  reaistlessly  along,  Turin  and  Milan, 
after  fierce  batties,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  now  within 
Ibui  hundred  miles  of  Rome,  and  a  magnificent  road,  through 
•  rich  country,  invited  his  marcL 

His  number  of  prisoners  became  so  great,  that  chains  were 
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needed  to  shackle  them ;  and  a  vast  number  of  smiths  were 
employed  in  hammering  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  into 
fetters.  With  wonderftil  celerity  he  pressed  forward,  snr- 
motmting  all  opposition,  until  he  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Saxa  Rubra,  ^dthin  nine  miles  of  Rome,  where  he  found 
Maxentius  intrenched  in  great  force.  His  army,  in  long 
array,  reached  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  defeat 
of  Maxentius  was  entire,  and  the  carnage  of  his  troops  awfiiL 
Maxentius  himself,  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  Milvian 
bridge,  was  crowded  into  the  river,  and,  from  the  weight  of 
his  armor,  instantly  sank  to  the  bottom.  His  body,  the  next 
day,  was  dragged  from  the  mud,  and,  being  decapitated,  the 
ghastly  head  was  exposed  to  the  rejoicing  people. 

Constantino,  thus  dedsively  victorious,  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  The  pliant  senate  gathered  around  him  in  homage, 
and  assigned  him  the  first  rank  among  the  three  remaining 
Auffusti^  then  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Games 
were  instituted,  and  a  triumphal  arch  was  reared  to  his  honor, 
which  still  remams.  Rome  was  &Uen  so  low  that  the  arch 
of  Trajan  was  shamefully  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  that 
they  might  be  transferred  to  the  arch  of  Constantine.  Con- 
•tantine  suppressed  the  Pretorian  guard  forever,  and  utterly 
destroyed  their  camp.  He  remained  two  months  in  Rome, 
consolidating  his  power.  He  also  negotiated  an  alliance  with 
lacinius,  the  lUyrian  emperor,  conferring  upon  him  his  sbter 
Constantia  in  marriage. 

Maximin,  in  Asia,  alarmed  by  this  coalition  of  the  two 
European  emperors,  in  dead  of  winter  marched  from  the  heart 
of  Syria,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphonis,  captured  Byzan- 
tium, now  Constantinople,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days,  and 
met  Liciuius,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  troops,  near 
Ueraclea,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Byzantium.  In  a  terrible 
battle  the  army  of  Maximin  was  almost  annihilated,  and  the 
Syrian  monarch,  pale  with  rage  and  despair,  fied  with  such 
ederity,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  he  entered  Nicomedia,  one 
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himdred  and  sixty  nules  from  the  field  of  battle.  There  he 
toon  died,  whether  from  despair,  or  poison  which  his  own 
hand  had  mingled,  is  not  known.  There  were  now  two 
emperors  left,  Constantino  and  lacinius.  The  provinces  of 
Hie  East  accepted  Licinius,  and  thns  the"  Roman  empire 
became  again  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western. 
Haximin  left  two  children;  a  son  eight  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter  seven.  Licinius,  with  Roman  mercilessness,  put 
Uiem  both  to  death.  All  the  other  relatives,  who  could  in 
any  possible  way  endanger  the  sway  of  Licinius,  were  alsa 
with  the  most  relentless  cruelty,  consigned  to  the  executioner. 

Hardly  a  year  now  elapsed  ere  Constantine  and  Licinius 
tamed  their  arms  against  each  other.  Licinius  was  tyrannical 
and  perfidious ;  Constantine  insatiately  aspiring.  Sirmium,  on 
the  river  Save,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
was  the  capital  of  the  vast  province  of  Dlyricum.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Save,  fifty  miles  above  Sirmium,  at  Cibalis,  the 
two  emperors  met  in  hostile  array.  It  was  the  eighth  of 
October,  a.  d.  315.  The  battle  raged  from  dawn  till  dark; 
and  then  Licinius,  leaving  twenty  thousand  of  his  men  dead 
upon  the  field,  in  the  night  retreated,  abandoning  his  camp 
and  all  his  magazines.  Constantine  pursued.  Licinius,  accu- 
mulating recruits  as  he  fled,  again  made  a  stand  on  the  plain 
of  Mardia,  in  Thrace.  Again  they  fought  from  the  earliest 
ray  of  the  morning  until  night  darkened  the  field.  Again 
Licinius  was  worsted,  and  he  continued  his  flight  toward  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia.  He  now  sued  for  peace.  Constan- 
tine consented  to  leave  him  in  command  of  Thrace,  Asi^ 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  wrested  from  him  Dlyricum, 
Dalmatia,  Da^ia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  which  were  all 
attached  to  the  western  empire.  Thrace  was  the  only  foot> 
hold  which  Licinius  held  in  Europe. 

Affidrs  thus  remained  in  comparative  tranquillity  for  about 
^ht  years,  during  which  time  Constantine  devoted  himself 
Tery  assiduously  to  the  government  of  his  vast  empire. 
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Constantiiie,  with  his  empire  firmly  eBtabHshed,  and  fan 
armies  thoroughly  disciplined,  was  no  longer  disposed  to 
endure  a  partner  m  the  empire,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
*' picking  a  quarrel''  with  Licinias,  now  infirm  with  age,  dis- 
•olute,  tyrannical^  and  eze<»*ated.  Bat  the  old  man  developed 
onezpected  and  amamng  energy.  He  speedily  assembled,  oo 
the  fields  of  Thrace,  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse.  The  straits  of  the  Bos> 
poms  and  the  Hellespont  were  filled  with  his  fleet,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  of  three  banks  of  oars. 

Constantino  rendesvoused  his  army  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  in  the  highest  disciplinei  at 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia.  In  the  oelebrated  harbor  of 
Pir89us  he  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  transports.  Tiidnina 
intrenched  himself  at  Adrianople,  in  the  heart  of  Thrace^ 
about  two  hundred  miles  northeast  fr<Mn  Thessalonica,  and 
awaited  the  attack  of  his  foe.  They  soon  met.  The  disoipliD- 
ed  legions  of  Constantino  trampled  the  eastern  legions  of  li- 
dnius  in  the  dust,  and  in  a  few  hours  thirty-four  tibousand  of 
the  soldiers  of  lidnius  were  silent  in  death.  The  remainder 
fled  wUdly.  The  fortified  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor,  and  Licinius,  puttiz)g  spurs  to  his  horse,  hardly  looked 
bdiind  him  till  he  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium. 

The  siego  of  the  city  was  immediately  commenced.  It 
had  been  fortified  with  the  utmost  skill  which  the  military  art 
of  that  day  could  suggest,  and  the  wealth  of  an  empire  could 
execute.  Aft^r  a  long  and  cruel  siege  the  dty  capitulated. 
One  final  battle  was  fi>ught  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  near  the 
heights  of  Scutari,  and  Licinius  fled  to  Nicomedia  without  an 
army  and  powerless.  His  wife,  Constantia,  sister  of  Constan- 
tine,  pleaded  so  earnestly  with  her  brother  for  her  husband,  that 
the  conqueror,  after  subjecting  Licinius  to  the  most  humiliat- 
mg  acts  of  homage,  aUowed  him  to  retire  to  a  retreat  of  pow* 
erieesness,  but  of  luxury,  in  Thessalonica     Here  he  was  soon 
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ftooosed  of  meditating  treason,  and  was  put  to  death.  Thai 
was  the  Roman  empire  again  united  under  cne  emperor,  and 
Constantine  remained  sole  monarch  of  what  was  then  caLed 
the  world. 

Constantino  now  adopted  the  memorable  resolve  to  estab- 
Hsh  Ghristianitj  on  a  stable  foundation  as  the  honored  religion 
of  the  empire.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour 
had  thoroughly  undermined  the  old  pagan  superstitions,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  bloody  persecutions,  Christianity  had 
at  length  attained  such  supremacy  that,  by  an  imperial  decree, 
ilie  banners  of  the  cross  were  unfurled  over  the  ruined  tern- 
I^es  of  Oreece  and  Rome. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  Christianity  spread  over  the 
whole  regioa  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
flourishing  churches  were  established  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
Under  nearly  all  the  emperors  the  Christians  were  persecuted, 
sometimes  legally,  sometimes  illegally,  now  with  blind,  frantic, 
mdisoriminate  fury,  and  now  under  the  semblance  of  modera* 
tion  and  calm  judicial  process.  All  conceivable  forms  of  ter- 
ror were  brought  to  operate  against  them.  They  were  driven 
into  exile,  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  beheaded  on  the 
block,  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  Several  of  the  emperors  ex- 
erted all  the  power  with  which  the  scepter  invested  them,  for 
the  utter  extermination  of  the  Christians.  Historians  have 
generally  enumerated  ten  persecutions  of  peculiar  malignity. 

The  city  ot  Kome  had  been  gradually  losing  its  ascendency, 
and  Diocletian  had  reared  Nicomedia  into  a  capital  almost 
rivaling  Rome  in  opulence  and  splendor.  Constantine,  the 
child  of  camps,  and  whose  life  had  been  spent  almost  wholly 
in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  had  no  especial  attach 
ment  for  the  imperial  city,  and  he  was  ambitious  of  rearing  a 
new  capital,  occupying  a  more  central  spot  in  his  vast  empire, 
and  whidi  should  also  bear  and  inmiortalize  his  name.  With 
fagadty  whicn  nas  never  been  questioned,  he  selected  for  this 
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purpose  Byzantiiim,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ocmstantinople 
or  the  oity  of  Constantine. 

The  imperial  citj^  enjoying  the  most  aalnlNioiis  olime,  soiw 
rounded  by  reakns  of  inexhaustible  fertiK^,  oooupying  as 
eminenoe  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia;  with  the  Bosphorus  on  the  north,  and 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  south,  fortified  gates  whidi  no  £oi 
eonld  penetrate,  with  a  harbor  spacions,  and  perfectly  aeoor^ 
and  with  the  approaches  on  the  side  of  the  continent  easy  ot 
defense,  presented  to  the  sagadons  Constantine  a  site  fot  the 
metropolis  of  universal  diHninicMi,  all  unrivaled.  Hie  wealthi 
eneigy,  and  artistic  g^iius  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  were 
immediately  called  into  requiation,  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the 
new  metropolis.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  were  marked  oat| 
fourteen  miles  in  laroumference.  It  is  said  that  a  sum  amount* 
ing  to  twelve  millions  of  ddlars,  was  expended  in  walls  and 
public  improvements.  The  forests  which  then  frowned  almost 
unbroken  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  a  fine  quarry  of 
white  marble  in  a  neighboring  island,  afforded  an  inexhauat' 
ible  supply  of  materials. 

The  imperial  palace,  rivaling  that  of  Rome,  in  its  oourt% 
gardens,  porticos,  and  baths,  covered  many  acres.  The  a» 
eient  cities  of  the  empire,  including  even  Rome  itself,  were 
<ie8poiled  of  their  most  noble  families,  to  add  luster  to  the  new 
metropolis.  Magnificent  mansions  were  reared  for  them,  and 
wide  domains  assigned  for  the  support  of  their  dignity  ;  and 
though  Constantinople  never  fully  equaled  Borne  in  popula- 
tion, dignity,  and  splendor,  it  soon  became  without  dispute 
the  second  city  in  the  world. 
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1^0  man  has  ever  been  more  warmly  applauded,  or  more 
•^^  venomously  condemned  than  Constantine,  sumamed  the 
Great.  And  though  fifteen  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
be  disappeared  from  life's  busy  arena,  his  character  is  still  the 
BDbject  of  the  most  bitter  denunciation,  and  of  the  most  lofty 
panegyric. 

By  nature  Constantine  was  enriched  with  the  choicest  en- 
dowments. In  person  he  was  majestic  and  gracefhl,  with  fea- 
tures of  the  finest  mold.  £ither  from  natural  felicity  of  tem- 
perament, or  from  his  own  powers  of  self-restraint,  during  all 
his  reign  he  preserved,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  the  virtues  of 
<diastity  and  temperance.  In  mental  capacity  he  was  both 
acute  and  comprehensive,  having  gathered  from  books  and 
travel  a  vast  fund  of  information.  He  possessed  gi*eat  capa- 
bilities of  endurance,  physical  and  intellectual.  In  the  field  he 
displayed  alike  the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  and  the  talents  of 
the  general.  Fully  conscious  of  his  superior  abilities,  with 
boundless  resources  at  his  command,  and  warmly  sustained  by 
the  popular  voice,  he  conmienced  and  pursued  a  career  tc 
which  we  with  difficulty  find  a  paraUeL 
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The  ezeontion  of  the  emperor's  son  Crispns,  and  of  his  seo 
end  wife  Fausta,  was  one  of  those  appalling  and  awfhl  events 
which  will  probably  ever  be  involved  in  some  degree  of  ob- 
Bourity.  So  £slt  as  we  can  collect  the  fitcts,  from  the  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory  and  contradictory  accounts,  they  were 
these.  Fausta,  an  exceedingly  beantiM  woman,  and  mnca 
younger  than  her  husband,  fell  in  love  with  Grispus,  the  son 
of  Constantine's  former  wife,  and  a  prince  of  remarkable  at- 
tractions, and  who  had  imbibed  the  Christian  views  of  his 
teacher  Lactantius.  Fausta,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
pagan  Rome,  which  never  revolted  from  any  crime  of  thk  na- 
ture, after  earnest  efforts  at  the  seduction  of  her  son-in-law, 
made  an  open  confession  to  him  of  her  desires.  Crispus  repel- 
led her,  as  Joseph  did  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  In  confirmation 
of  the  sentiment  that 

"  Hell  has  no  ftuy  like  a  woman  aoome^** 

Fausta,  in  her  rage,  fled  to  the  emperor,  declaring  thai 
Crispus  had  made  violent  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Con* 
stantine,  in  the  blindness  of  his  jealousy  and  indignation, . 
condemned  the  innocent  prince  to  death.  Circumstances 
soon  after  revealing  the  truth  of  the  case,  in  remorse  and 
despair  he  sentenced  Fausta  to  be  stifled  in  her  bath.  Some 
others  who  were  her  accomplices  in  the  foul  accusation  per« 
ished  with  her.  It  is  said  that  from  the  gloom  of  these 
events  Constantine  never  recovered.  For  forty  days  he  fiisted 
and  mourned  bitterly,  denying  himself  all  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.  He  erected  a  golden  statue  to  Crispus,  with 
this  inscription : 

"  To  my  son  whom  I  m^ustly  oondemnecL** 

The  death  of  Crispus,  perhaps,  bound  the  imperial  father 
\nore  closely  to  lis  surviving  sons.  He  resolved  to  divide  the 
empire  oetweer.  them,  at  his  death ;  and  he  gave  them  all  the 
title  of  CsBsar.    He  placed  them  under  the  most  celebrated 
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frofoBBOTB  of  the  ChristiaQ  fidth,  and  of  aD  Oreek  and  Romao 
leaming.  Gonstantine  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  hard- 
ahipe.  His  sons,  from  the  cradle,  were  accustomed  to  Inxmyi 
were  sorromided  with  flatterers,  and  anticipated  the  throne  as 
thdr  hereditary  right.  To  train  them  to  the  cares  of  govern* 
ment,  the  eldest  son,  Gonstantine,  was  sent  to  Oanl,  the  second 
Constantius  to  Asia,  and  the  third,  Oonstans,  was  entmsted 
with  the  administration  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Gonstantine,  the 
fiither,  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Ang^ostns,  confemng 
upon  his  sons  only  that  of  Gsesar.  Two  nephews,  Daknatiot 
and  HannibaUanns  were  also  raised  to  the  title  of  princes^ 
and  invested  with  distinct  commands. 

After  a  reign  of  singular  prosperity,  oontinning  for  nearly 
thirty-one  years,  Gonstantine,  in  the  sixty*fonrth  year  of  his 
age,  died,  in  one  of  his  rural  palaces  in  the  suberbs  of  Nico* 
media.  On  his  dying  bed  he  sought  the  consolations  of  that 
Christian  fidth  which  he  had  ever  politically  fiivored,  and  waa 
then  baptized  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  thus  professing  a  personal 
interest  in  the  redemption  our  Saviour  has  purchased*  Hit 
fimeral  was  attended  with  all  the  pageantry  which  Romaa 
power  could  suggest  and  execute. 

The  three  sons  of  Gonstantine  divided  the  reahn  to  suit 
themselves.  Gonstantine,  the  eldest,  with  the  recognition  of 
some  slight  preeminence  in  rank,  established  himself  at  Goa- 
stantinople,  in  command  of  the  central  provinces.  Gonstan- 
tius  took  charge  of  the  eastern,  and  Gonstans  of  the  western 
realms.  The  new  emperors  were  all  dissolute  young  men,  of 
Ihe  several  ages  of  twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years. 

The  death  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  was  the  signal  for 
war.  Persia,  under  the  leadership  of  Sapor,  endeavored  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  Gonstantius  found  it  necessary 
immediately  to  relinquish  the  voluptuousness  of  his  palace  for 
the  hardships  of  the  camp  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Tbm 
maal  soenes  of  blood  and  misery  ensued,  as  the  hostile  armies 
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now  in  surging  waves  of  victory,  and  now  in  the  reflnent 
billows  of  defeat,  swept  the  doomed  land. 

While  Constantius,  the  second  brother,  was  thus  battling 
on  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  Constantine,  the  elder,  was 
preparing  to  rob  his  younger  brother,  Constans  of  his  impe- 
rial patrimony.  Breaking  through  the  Camac  or  Julian  Alps, 
be  invaded  Yenetia,  in  Italy.  Constans,  who  was  then  in 
Uacia,  north  of  the  Danube,  three  hundred  miles  distant, 
detached  a  division  of  his  army,  which  he  followed  in  person, 
lured  Constantine  into  an  ambuscade,  surrounded  and  killed 
him,  and  attached  all  his  domains,  with  Constantinople,  to 
hia  own  realms.  He  thus  became  the  undisputed  sovereign 
of  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  empire.  Constans  was  still  but 
a  boy,  with  but  little  ability  and  abundant  self-conceit.  His 
incompetency  excited  contempt. 

An  ambitious  soldier,  named  Magnentius,  of  barbarian 
extraction,  conspu*ed  against  him.  On  the  occasion  of  a  feast, 
in  the  city  of  Autun,  subsequently  renowned  as  the  seat  of 
the  bishopric  of  Talleyrand,  which  feast  was  i>rotracted  until 
the  hour  of  midnight,  the  conspiracy  was  consummated.  On 
a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  carousal,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  Magnentius  presented  himself  arrayed  in  the  impe* 
rial  purple.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  as  of  consternation, 
and  then  the  whole  assembly,  with  enthusiasm,  wild  and  in- 
flamed by  wine  and  wassail,  greeted  the  usurper  with  the 
titles  of  Augustus  and  emperor.  The  soldiers  were  rallied, 
and  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  the  banner  of  the  new  emperor  floated  over  the 
dtadel. 

Constans  was  at  the  time  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion  in 
a  neighboring  forest.  He  heard  at  the  same  moment  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  of  the  defection  of  his  guard,  which  left  him 
utterly  powerless.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  endeavored 
to  reach  the  sea  shore,  but  was  overtaken  at  Helena,  now 
Elne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  instantly  put  to 
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death.  AD  the  proyinoes  of  the  west  acknowledged  Magnea 
tins.  The  tidings  soon  reached  Constantios,  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia.  Leaving  his  lieutenants  to  conduct  the  warfin« 
there,  with  a  strong  division  of  his  army  he  turned  his  steps 
toward  Italy.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  powerful  army,  ever 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  codperation  with 
Magnentius,  appointed  their  renowned  general,  Vetranio  asso- 
ciate emperor.  Again  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  agitated 
with  preparations  for  the  most  desperate  dvil  war. 

As  soon  as  Constantius  reached  Slyricum  on  the  frontien 
of  Italy,  he  sagaciously  made  propositions  to  Yetranio,  that 
he  would  acknowledge  him  as  associate  emperor  if  he  would 
abandon  the  cause  of  Magnentius  and  ally  himself  with  Con- 
stantius. Basely  the  venal  general  accepted  the  bribe,  and 
wheeled  his  whole  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  sev- 
eral legions  of  in&ntry  into  the  lines  of  Constantius.  The 
soldiers  blended  in  enthusiastic  fraternisation,  intertwining 
their  banners,  and  causing  the  plains  of  Sardinia  to  resound 
with  the  cries  of  **  Long  live  Constantius." 

Constantius,  however,  having  thus  gained  the  army  of 
Vetranio,  and  conscious  of  his  ability  to  reward  it,  so  that 
Acre  should  be  no  fear  of  defection,  at  <mce  relieved  Vetranio 
of  an  the  cares  of  empire,  and  sent  him  immediately  int» 
luxurious  exile.  A  magnificent  palace  was  assigned  him  at 
Prusa,  in  Bithynia.  He  was  sumptuously  provided  with 
every  luxury,  and  was  there  left  to  ^*  fatten  Uke  a  pig'*  untfl 
he  died. 

Magnentius,  a  bold  and  determined  soldier,  was  a  veiy 
different  foe  to  encounter.    Though  Constantius  had  now  b 
fiur  the  most  powerM  army,  Magnentius  was  in  every  respec 
his  superior,  intdlectually,  physically,  and  morally.    The  two 
emperors  marched  eagerly  to  meet  each  other,  neither  of  them 
veluctant  to  submit  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  the  hostile  armies 
were  oonoentrated  before   the   city  of  Mnrsa,  now  called 
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Esseg,  !n  Sclavonla,  on  the  Drave,  about  ten  miles  fh>m  fU 
embouchure  into  the  Danube.  Constantius,  fuHv  aware  of 
the  military  superiority  of  his  antagonist,  ailer  earnestly 
addressing  his  troops,  wisely,  but  not  very  heroically,  retired 
to  a  church  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  field,  and  left  the 
conduct  of  the  decisive  day  to  his  veteran  generals. 

A  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  was  perhaps  never 
fought.  All  the  day  long  the  hideous  carnage  continued — 
Romans  and  barbarians,  with  gladiatorial  sinews,  blending  in 
the  strife.  The  air  was  darkened  with  stones,  arrows,  and 
javelins.  Clouds  of  horsemen,  glittering  in  their  scaly  armor, 
Hke  statues  of  steel,  swept  the  field,  breaking  the  ranks,  cut> 
ting  down  the  fugitives,  and  trampling  alike  the  wounded  and 
the  dead  beneath  theur  iron  feet.  Night  alone  terminated  the 
Btrife.  The  army  of  Magnentius,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  almost  annihilated.  Fifty-four  thousand  were  left  dead 
upon  tlie  plain.  But  they  had  sold  their  lives  dearly,  for  a 
still  greater  number  of  the  legions  of  Constantius  slept  gory 
and  lifeless  at  their  sides.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
perished  in  this  one  battle.  Thus  did  Rome,  in  civil  strife, 
devour  her  own  children,  and  open  the  way  for  the  march  of 
barbarian  bands. 

Magnentius,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  casting  away  hii 
imperial  ornaments,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  friends,  attempted  to  escape  directly  west  toward 
the  Julian  Alps.  He  reached  the  city  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Trieste. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  mountain  defiles  and  pathless  morasses, 
he  made  a  brief  pause,  and  collected  around  him  all  the  troops 
who  yet  remained  faithful.  But  city  after  city  in  Italy  aban- 
doned his  cause,  and  raised  the  banner  of  the  victorious  Con* 
0tantiuB.  He  then  fied  to  Gaul.  But  Constantius  directed  aD 
tiie  energies  of  the  empire  in  the  pursuit.  At  length  Magnen- 
tius, hemmed  in  on  every  side,  fell  upon  hiB  own  sword,  and 
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mils  obtained  a  more  easy  and  honorable  death  than  be  could 
hope  for  fix>m  his  foe.  Thus  was  the  whole  Roman  empire 
brought  again  mider  the  sway  of  a  single  sovereign,  and  Con- 
stantias,  the  son  of  Constantino,  reigned  without  a  rival  from 
the  western  shores  of  Britain  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
from  the  unexplored  realms  of  Central  Germany  to  the  dark 
mtenor  of  Africa. 

There  were  still  living  two  nephews  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  GktUus  and  Julian.  Constantius  regarded  them  wit} 
great  jealousy,  and  for  several  years  had  kept  thenu  undei 
careful  surveillance,  exiled  in  a  remote  city  in  Bithynia.  A» 
they  advanced  toward  manhood,  he  watched  them  with  m- 
oreasing  apprehension,  and  imprisoned  them  in  a  strong 
castle  near  CsBsarea.  The  castle  had  formerly  been  a  palace, 
and  was  provided  with  all  the  appliances  of  luxury,  in  th« 
way  of  spacious  saloons  and  inclosed  gardens.  Here  the 
young  princes  were  placed  under  the  care  of  able  teachers, 
and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  dav. 

Still  theur  hours  passed  heavily  along  in  loneliness  and 
(^m.  They  were  dq>rived  of  thdr  fortune,  their  liberty* 
thdr  birthright  as  princes.  They  could  not  pass  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  and  could  enjoy  only  such  society  as  the  tyrant 
would  allow  them.  When  Gkdlus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  had 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Eusebius,  the  emperor,  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  CsBsar,  thus  constituting  him  heir  to  the 
throne ;  and  at  the  same  time  united  him  in  marriage  to  the 
princess  Constantina.  Constantius,  having  consummated  this 
arrangement,  went  to  the  west  to  superintend  the  administra 
tion  there,  leaving  Gallus  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Antioch, 
as  viceroy  of  the  eastern  empire.  Gallus  immediately  released 
Mb  younger  brother  Julian,  and  invested  him  with  rank  and 
dignity. 

Gallus  and  his  wife  Constantina  developed  characters  which 
aanmOate  \hem  to  demons.  Instruments  of  death  and  torture 
filled  the  dv^im^aons  of  their  palace,  and  scenes  of  woe  ensued 
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which  can  only  be  revealed  when  the  arch-angePs  tmmp  shall 
Bummon  the  world  to  judgment.  Constantina  died  of  a  fever. 
The  emperor  resolved  to  dispatch  Gallns  to  seek  her  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  With  treacherous  professions  of  affection  he 
lured  Gallus  on  a  journey  to  visit  him  in  his  imperial  residence 
at  Milan.  Just  as  Gallus  was  approacliing  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  he  was  seized,  carried  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  and  there,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  was  beheaded,  a  &te  he  richly  mer 
ited.  A  band  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  arrest  Julian.  He  was 
taken  a  captive  to  Milan,  where  he  was  imprisoned  seven 
months,  in  the  daily  expectation  of  meeting  the  doom  of  his 
brother. 

In  this  severe  school  of  adversity  Julian  acquired  firmness 
of  character  and  much  sagacity.  Through  the  intercession  of 
Eusebia,  the  wife  of  Oonstantius,  the  life  of  Julian  was  spar- 
ed, and  he  was  sent  to  honorable  exile  in  the  city  of  Athens. 
Here  he  spent  six  months  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  peculiarly  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  and  associating  with  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  day.  By  the  execution  of  Gallus,  the  emperor  Oon- 
stantius was  left  with  no  partner  to  share  the  toil  of  empire. 
The  Goths  were  again  deluging  Gaul.  Other  bands  were 
crossing  the  Danube  where  there  was  no  longer  any  foree 
sufficient  to  repel  them.  The  Persian  monarch  also,  elated 
with  recent  victories,  was  ravaging  the  eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire. 

Oonstantius  was  bewildered  with  these  menaces  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  face,  and  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  empress 
Eusebia,  he  consented  to  give  his  sister  Helena  in  marriage  to 
Julian,  and  then  to  appoint  him,  with  the  title  of  Osesar,  to 
administer  the  government  on  the  other  side  of  the  Julian 
Alps.  The  young  prince  received  the  investiture  of  the  pur 
pie  in  Milan,  on  the  day  he  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.    Still  he  was  wa  ched  with  such  jealousy  by  Oonstaa 
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HOB,  that  for  some  time  he  was  detuned,  rigidly  captive,  in 
the  palace  of  Milan. 

Constantius  embraced  this  opportnnity  to  visit  the  aa* 
dent  capital  of  Rome,  which  had  now  become  comparatively 
provincial  from  its  desertion  by  the  court.  Approaching  the 
dty  along  the  /Bmilian  and  Flamlnian  ways,  he  assumed  the 
triumph  of  a  conqueror.  A  splendid  train  of  troops,  in  glit- 
tering armor,  accompanied  him,  waving  silken  banners  em* 
broidered  with  gold,  and  enlivening  the  march  with  bursts  of 
music.  As  the  procession  entered  the  streets  of  the  imperial 
dty,  Rome  was  overjoyed  in  beholding  this  revival  of  its 
ancient  splendor.  Constantius  expressed  much  surprise  in 
view  of  the  immense  population  of  the  dty,  and,  surrounded 
by  such  acclaim  as  had  never  greeted  him  before,  took  up  hia 
residence  in  the  palace  of  Augustus,  which  had  entertained  no 
imperial  guest  for  thirty-two  years. 

He  remained  but  one  month,  admiring  the  monuments  of 
power  and  art  spread  over  the  seven  hills.  Wishing  to  leave 
in  Rome  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  which  should  transmit 
his  name,  with  that  of  others  of  the  most  illustrious  emperors, 
to  posterity,  he  selected  a  magnificent  obelisk  which  stood 
before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopohs,  on  the  Nile,  and 
ordered  its  transportation  to  the  Roman  circus.  An  enormous 
vessel  was  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  majestic  shaft, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  was  floated  from  tne 
Kile  to  the  Tiber,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  prominent 
embellishments  of  the  imperial  city. 

Constantius  was  suddenly  recalled  from  Rome  to  meet  the 
barbai-ians,  who  were  crowding  across  the  Danube  and  ravag- 
ing the  frontier.  They  had  seized  many  captives,  and  cai'ried 
them  as  slaves  into  their  inaccessible  wilds.  But  the  emperor, 
summoning  troops  from  the  East,  pursued  them  with  vigor, 
and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  liberate  their 
daves.  And  now,  with  a  host  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
ohoioest  troops  of  the  East,  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  crossed  the 
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Tigris,  marohed  resolately  throng^  Mesopotamia,  finding  at 
foe  to  obstruct  his  march  ontil  he  arrived  at  Amida.  Con* 
stantius  marched  to  meet  this  foe,  and  Julian  was  sent  to 
encounter  the  fierce  legions  of  the  north. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  fonnd  a  man  appar> 
ently  less  qualified  to  lead  in  sudi  a  warfiure  and  against  such 
a  foe,  than  was  the  bookish,  bashfiil,  idol-worshiping  JuliaiL 
The  strong  men  of  Rome,  who  were  nominal  pagans,  in  heart 
despised  the  superstitions  of  their  country,  regarding  them 
only  as  means  of  overawing  tho  vulgar;  but  Julian  waa 
actually  a  worshiper  at  those  besotted  shrines.  It  waap 
however,  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  Granl,  and  to  take 
his  stand  in  the  tented  field*  In  view  of  it  he  was  beard  to 
ezdaim,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ^^  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a 
philosopher  1" 

But  Julian  developed  traits  of  oharactw  which  astonished 
his  contemporaries,  and  which  have  not  oeased  to  astonish 
mankind.  He  inured  himself  to  hardship,  not  indulging  in  a 
fire  in  his  chamber  in  the  cdd  climate  of  northern  GrauL  He 
slept  upon  the  floor,  firequendy  rising  in  the  night  to  take  tha 
rounds  of  his  camp.  He  allowed  no  delicacies  to  be  brought 
to  his  table,  but  shared  in  the  coarse  fiu*e  and  in  all  the 
hardships  and  toils  of  the  common  soldiers.  After  one 
unfortunate  campaign,  in  which  the  barbarians  firmly  stood 
their  ground  and  repelled  their  assailants,  Julian,  at  the  head 
of  but  thirteen  thousand  men,  assailed,  at  Strasbourg,  on  the 
Rhine,  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  G^ 
many.  After  a  long  battle,  in  which  both  parties  fought  with 
the  utmost  fury,  the  Germans  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  six 
thousand  dead  upon  the  fleld.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  six 
hundred  of  the  Roman  cuirassiers,  in  a  panic,  fled.  After  the 
battle,  Julian  punished  them  by  dressing  them  in  women's 
dothes,  and  exposing  them  to  the  derision  of  the  army.  He 
then  marohed  don  n  the  Rhine,  and  through  a  seriea  of  i 
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md  battles  drove  back  the  FrankB,  who  had  taken  possesakiQ 
of  all  that  region. 

In  mutation  of  Jnlins  Otesar,  Julian,  with  scholarly  d» 
gance,  wrote  the  annals  of  the  Gallic  war.  He  crossed  the 
Rhine,  marched  boldly  into  the  almost  unknown  regions  of 
the  north,  cutting  down  the  barbarians  before  him,  and  re- 
turned with  twenty  thousand  Roman  slaves,  whom,  by  the 
Bword,  he  had  liberated  from  their  barbarian  masters.  The 
country,  thus  ravaged  by  war,  was  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
fiunine.  Julian  sent  six  hundred  barges  to  the  coasts  of  Bri* 
tain,  from  whence  they  returned  lad^i  widi  grain,  which  was 
distributed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Engaged  in  these  labors,  Julian  selected  Paris  as  the  seat 
of  his  winter  residence.  Julius  Caesar  had  found  tins  now  re» 
nowned  city  but  a  collection  of  fisherman's  huts,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Seine.  It  was  called  Lutetia,  or  the  city  of  mire. 
The  place  had  since  gradually  increased.  The  small  island  was 
covered  with  houses ;  two  wooden  bridges  connected  it  wirfi 
the  shore.  A  wall  surrounded  the  city,  and  many  dwellings 
were  scattered  about  the  suburbs.  Julian  became  very  partial 
to  the  place,  and  built  for  himself  a  palace  there. 

Constantius,  in  the  meantime,  was  in  the  far  east,  fighting 
the  Persians.  The  victories  of  Julian,  and  his  renown,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  and  to  weaken  the  arm  of  the 
CsBsar,  the  Augustus  sent  for  a  large  division  of  Julian's  army 
to  be  forwarded  to  Persia.  The  soldiers  refusod  to  go ;  ralhed 
around  Julian;  declared  him  Augustus,  and  both  emperors, 
one  from  the  heart  of  Gaul,  the  other  from  Ik^voihI  the  Eu- 
phrates, left  their  natural  enemies,  and  turned  furiously  to  as- 
sail each  other.  Months  would  elapse,  and  nimiy  tlindsaiula 
ot  miles  were  bo  be  traversed  before  the  heads  of  tlK'ir  c<»linnn» 
could  meet.  Constantius  had  but  reached  Tarsus  in  C'iliiia, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  and  died.  Tiio  ]in)MM*ial  dig* 
nity,  the  pur|  le  vesture,  the  scepter  and  diu<lem,  did  not  disarm 
death  of  its  terror.    The  monarch  was  but  a  poor  sinner^ 
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dying,  and  going  to  the  bar  of  Grod.  Enlightened  bj  re^eb^ 
tion,  he  knew  his  duty,  but  did  it  not.  He  trembled^  he 
prayed,  he  was  baptised,  and  reoeived  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  passed  away  to  that  tribunal  where  mon- 
arch  and  subject,  master  and  slave,  stand  upon  the  same 
equality,  and  where  every  man  shall  reodve  according  to  hk 
deeds. 

Julian  heard  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  death  of  Oonstan- 
tius,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  which 
bound  the  eastern  fixmtiers  of  northern  Italy.  With  renewed 
alacrity  he  pressed  on  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
crowned  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  tbd 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  immediately  commenced 
vigorous  measures  to  restore  the  heathen  worship  in  all  its 
splendor,  and  to  throw  every  available  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  The  temples  were  repaired, 
embellished,  and  the  worship  of  idols  made  fiushionable  bj 
gorgeous  parades,  and  by  the  [Hresence  of  the  court,  Julian 
himself  often  offidating  as  a  priest.  The  churches  were  robbed 
of  their  property,  and  Christians  were  ejected  from  all  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  offices,  and  thdr  places  supplied  by  pagans. 
Hie  schools  of  the  Christians  were  broken  up,  and  they  were 
doiied  the  privileges  of  education.  To  prove  Christ  a  felse 
prophet  in  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  ordered  the 
demolished  edifice  to  be  rebuilt.  Encountering  unexpected 
obstacles,  he  was  exasperated  to  press  forward  in  his  endeavor 
with  all  the  energy  and  power  which  a  Roman  emperor  could 
wield.    To  his  anuueement,  he  fiuled,  and  failed  utterly. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  fiulure,  the 
memorable  fact  remams  forever  undeniiAle.  The  Roman  en¥ 
peror  Julian  could  not  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  m 
stated,  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  very  important  te0» 
iSmony,  that  the  workmen  were  terrified  and  driven  away  by 
phenomena  winch  they  certainly  r^;arded  as  supernatural 
Julian,  a  well  read  scholar,  knew  that  open  persecution,  ii» 
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iriBonment,  torture,  and  death  had  utterly  failed  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  he  endeavored  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  the  ohnrch  by  the  influenees  of  ignorance,  con- 
t^nnpt,  and  neglect. 

Under  such  teaching  and  example  from  the  imperial  palace, 
bitterness  of  feeUng  was  rapidly  springing  up  between  the 
pagans  and  the  Christians.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  millions 
who  had  no  faith,  but  who  were  drifted  along  with  the  popu- 
lar current.  The  empire  was  menaced  with  the  most  terrible 
dvil  war.  Julian  was  called  to  Persia,  to  resist  the  invasions 
which  were  there  making  desolating  headway.  Gloom  over- 
shadowed the  empire.  Julian  was  discomfited  in  battle; 
pestilence  and  famine  wasted  his  ranks,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat.  As  he 
was  leading  his  exhausted  troops  over  the  burning  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  were  utterly  scathed  and  desolated  by 
war,  the  soldiers  dropping  dead  in  the  ranks  from  sheei 
exhaustion,  while  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians  mercilessly 
harassed  them,  Julian,  in  rage  and  despair,  turned  upon  his 
foes.  A  javelin  pierced  him  with  a  mortal  wound.  Tradition 
says,  that  as  he  tore  the  weapon  from  the  quivering  flesh  and 
tank  dying  upon  the  sand,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
■aid,  "  O  Gralilean,  thou  hast  conquered."  Conveyed  to  his 
tent,  he  died,  descanting  upon  the  virtues  of  his  life,  and  sol- 
acing himself  with  the  thought  that  without  any  personal  or 
conscious  immortality,  his  soul  was  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ethe> 
real  substance  of  the  universe. 

The  retreating  troops,  pressed  by  the  foe,  had  no  time  to 
mourn  the  dead.  Surrounded  with  famine,  pestilence,  gory 
corpses,  dismay,  and  the  din  of  war,  a  few  voices  proclaimed 
Jovian,  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  imperial  guard,  to 
succeed  the  emperor.  With  faint  acclaim  the  army  ratified 
tiie  choice,  and  Jovian,  as  he  urged  forward  the  retreating 
legions,  found  time  hastily  to  slip  on  the  imperial  purple. 
Borne  had  indeed  fallen.    Utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Persians, 
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Jovian  was  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  poixdiafling  a  tmet 
with  Sapor  fin*  thirty  years,  by  surrendering  to  him  many  of 
the  eastern  provinoeci.  And  here  oommenoed  the  dismember 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire.  AO  the  garrisons  were  with- 
drawn from  these  provinoes,  and  the  humiliated  army,  with 
downoast  ey^  I^  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  forever. 

Jovian  repealed  all  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
against  the  Christians,  and  immediately  the  idol  temples  were 
abandoned,  and  paganism,  like  a  hideoos  dream  of  night,  pasi^ 
ed  away  to  be  revived  no  more  forever.  The  army  was  sevsa 
months  slowly  retracing  its  march  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
AutiocL.  Jovian  was  anzions  to  reach  Constantbi^de.  Wbm 
he  had  arrived  within  about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  imp» 
rial  city,  he  passed  a  night  in  the  obscure  town  of  Dadastan% 
and  was  in  the  mormng  found  dead  in  bed,  acoidentalfy  stifledt 
•s  it  i£  supposed,  by  the  ftunes  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  aparl- 
ment  His  broken^iearted  wife  met  his  rimains  on  the  road^ 
and  with  the  anguish  and  tears  of  widowhood,  bitter  then  as 
DOW;  aooompamed  them  to  the  tomb  in  Constantinople. 

For  teL  days  the  Roman  worid  was  without  a  master. 
Bm  at  length  the  straggling  divisions  of  the  army  were  assem- 
bled at  Kioe,  in  Bitliynia.  After  unusually  mature  deiiben^ 
tion  the  diadem  was  placed  upon  the  hraw  of  V aleotinian,  an 
officei  oi  mudtmerit,  who  had  retired  from  active  service  and 
was  kving  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune.  In  all  rea> 
pects  he  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  throne.  Miyestio 
in  stature,  temperate  m  his  habits,  inflexibly  upright,  and  with 
a  comprehensive  and  commanding  mind,  he  was  peouharly 
qualified  to  win  and  retain  public  esteem.  Julian  Had  dismiss 
ed  him  from  service  in  consequence  of  his  adhesion  to  the 
Christian  fiuth.  The  new  emperor,  crowned  by  the  army  m 
Nice,  Bithynia,  inunediately  proceeded  to  Constantinople^ 
and  there  appointed  his  brother  Valens  associate  emperor  with 
the  equal  title  of  Augustus. 

/alentiniaa  took  ohaige  id  the  western  enqrire, 
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Valens  the  eastern,  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia; 
die  one  selecting  Ifilan  as  his  capital,  the  other  Oonstantino- 
pie;  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  being  left  to  slow,  but  sure 
decay.  The  war  of  the  barbarians  now  assailed  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  boUi  the  east  and  the  west,  with  a  f^odty 
never  before  surpassed.  The  Picts  and  Scots  rushed  down 
upon  Britain  from  the  mountains  of  Caledonia.  All  along  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  Gothic  tribes  of  various  names  devas- 
tated die  country  with  fire  and  sword.  For  twdve  yean 
Yalaotinian  was  engaged  in  almost  an  inoessaot  battle.  In  a 
fit  of  passion  he  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  fell  speechless  into 
the  arms  of  attendants,  and  died  in  eoovubkNis  of  agony,  the 
seventeenth  of  Novendier,  a.  bw  896,  io  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
hbaga 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

tHB    DYNASTY    OF    THB    GOTHS. 

Fbom  a.  d.  376  to  a.  a  108ft. 

Ito  Maboh  or  «n  Hvks.— Fuoht  of  thb  Ootbi  to  Italy.— Eitbbot  op  Va: 

IiieLoiuDUft  BuoH  or  Qratian.^-Tus  Ubiov  op  I'HaoDOSiim^— Qonuo  Ihta* 
■ioics.-»Ai.A]ua— Bom  Bibubobd.'Thb  Oomqubmt  op  Bom& — Captubs  op  Sicilt. 
Baoaoitt  op  Adolpsus.— Bbuv  DoMimoN  op  nn  Kaitbbh  Bmpibb  otbs  nn 
Wxstw^Tbb  Bataom  op  Attila.— An  about  ih  Italy.— Nipoe,  Obbbtib,  aja 
Odoaobb.— IirrABioir  op  TBBOi>OBto^— ^ustikiah  at  OoMSTAxmHOPLBv— Thb  Oa* 
bbbb  op  BBLaABXuB.— Cbablbmaonb  and  Hn  EMpna— Thb  Bbioh  op  thb  Dvxak 
— SvBnonoH  to  tub  ChoMAV  Bmpbbob. 

nruiJLE  y alentinian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  strug. 
*^  glmg  against  the  hordes  of  the  north,  crowding  down 
ki  numbers  which  seemed  inexhaustible,  upon  the  plains  of  die 
■outli,  Yalens,  in  the  remote  east,  was  engaged  in  a  conflict 
ttlll  more  hopeLess  against  the  Huns,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Mongolian  race,  who  emerged,  in  locust  legions,  from  the 
pliuns  of  Tartary.  These  savages  were  as  fierce  and  implac- 
able as  wolves.  Even  the  Ooths  fled  in  teiTor  before  them, 
md  imjdored  of  Yalens  permission  to  take  refuge  in  the 
waste  lands  of  Thrace.  Yalens  consented,  hoping  to  obtain 
aid  from  diem  in  redsdng  the  Huns.  But  the  Qodis  conok- 
menced  ravaging  the  province,  where  diey  had  bead  so  hospi* 
tally  recdved,  and,  in  the  pride  of  thdr  strength,  commenced 
the  seige  both  of  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  and  ravaged 
<lle  whole  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  menadng 
•ven  Italy  itself  with  their  arms.  In  a  batde  before  the  walk 
of  Adrianople,  the  victorious  Goths  cut  the  army  of  Yalens 
lo  pieces,  and  die  emperor  himself  perished  on  the  bloody 
field 

Gratian,  the  son  of  Yalendnian,  a  youdi  of  but  seventeen 
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jeon,  who  had  Buooeeded  his  father  on  the  dirone  of  the 
weBtem  empire,  was  on  the  march  to  assist  Yalens,  wiien  ht 
was  informed  of  his  defisat  and  death.  The  prospects  of  tht 
whole  empire  were  now  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  Oratian^ 
after  y^ry  anxious  deliberalion  with  his  best  advisers,  nom- 
inated Theodosins,  a  Christian  general  of  great  renown,  to 
oooopy  the  post  vacated  by  the  death  of  Yalens.  For  sixteen 
years  this  heroic  man  maintained  his  position  against  an  inces- 
sant flood  of  assailants,  bat  the  empire  was  so  exhaosted  by 
these  interminable  wars,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recruit  his 
l^ons  by  enlisting  under  his  banners  tribes  of  barbarians, 
who  were  ready  to  Sfjtkt  in  any  cause  where  there  was  a  pros- 
pect  of  pay  and  plunder.  During  his  administration  not  a 
province  of  his  realms  was  lost. 

Gratian,  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of  the  toils  of  battle, 
retired  to  Paris,  where  he  ingloriously  surrendered  himself  to 
voluptuous  indulgence.  Such  general  discontent,  was  exdted 
that  Maximus,  governor  of  Britain,  raised  the  standard  of 
fevolt,  and  with  an  army  crossed  the  channel  Gratian  abao* 
doned  by  his  troops  fled.  He  was  overtake  near  Lyons  and 
pat  to  death.  But  collision  immediately  ensued  between 
HieodoeiuR  and  Maximus,  and  the  emperor  of  the  east,  with 
wonderfhl  celerity,  marched  upon  die  usurper,  defeated  him 
near  A.quileia,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  taking  him 
oaptive,  handed  him  ot^  to  the  executioner. 

Theodosius  then  foolishly  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the 
western  empire,  Valentinian,  a  mere  boy,  brodier  of  Gratian. 
So  soon  as  Theododus  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  having 
been  recalled  by  the  necessities  of  war,  the  child  emperor  was 
assassinated,  and  Eugenius,  a  stem  and  veteran  warrior,  as 
sumed  the  purple.  Theodosius  instantly  returned,  burning 
with  rage,  defeated  Eugenius  in  a  long  drawn  battle,  and 
merdlessiy  cut  off  his  head.  He  dien  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  empire,  eastern  and  western,  but  the  hand 
of  death  was  already  upon  hinu  and  in  less  than  four  months 
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he  breatht  d  his  last,  at  Milan.  Theodosiu^  was  an  energetk^ 
Christian  bigot.  He  issued  severe  edicts  against  heretics; 
prohibited  the  assembling  of  those  for  worship  who  differed 
from  the  established  &ith ;  demolished  or  closed  all  the  tem- 
ples of  heathenism,  and  instituted  that  office  of  Inquisitors  of 
the  Faith,  which  has  been  the  subsequent  cause  of  so  much 
wrong  and  cruelty.  Still,  notwithstanding  his  &ults,  history 
has  pronounced  him  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  monarcfas 
who  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

The  two  sons  of  Theodosius  now  acceded  to  the  empire; 
Arcadius  to  that  of  the  east,  and  Honorius  to  that  of  die 
west  The  one  dominion  included  Thrace,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  other  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Brit^,  with  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  The  vast  prefecture  of  Slyricum 
was  divided  equally  between  the  two.  The  western  empire 
was  now  by  far  the  weakest,  and  was  &st  crumbling  to  decay. 
The  Moors  threatened  Africa,  the  Scots  menaced  Britain ;  and 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  Gothic 
tribes  were  making  their  encroachments.  Rome  had  ceased 
to  be  the  metropolis,  and  possessed  at  this  time  only  the 
renown  of  its  former  greatness. 

Alaric  now  appears  in  the  tumultuous  arena,  at  the  head 
of  his  fierce  legions.  He  swept  through  Greece,  entered 
Italy,  and  even  besieged  Milan.  Though  by  a  temporary 
check  he  was  driven  back,  the  timid  Honorius  was  so  alarmed 
by  this  bold  invasion,  that  he  abandoned  Milan  as  his  capital, 
and  retired  to  Ravenna.  But  immediately  another  doud  of 
barbarians  appeared,  under  the  leadership  of  Radagaisus,  and 
battering  down  all  opposition,  passed  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and 
the  Apennines.  Defeated  before  the  walls  of  Florence,  where 
Radagidsus  was  slain,  the  savage  bands  scattered  over  the 
defenseloss  plains  of  Gaul,  plundering,  burning,  and  destroy- 
ing.   Honorius  was  utterly  impotent,  and  but  for  the  energy 
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ff  Ub  Tniniiitw»  StiEeho,  no  hettdwaj  whatorer  wooU  hiw 
made  against  Ae  faarbaiiMifl. 

Honorins  was  now  aeddng  ignoiBfaikMa  ahdler  beUod  tkm 
of  RaTcnna,  and  the  Gkytfas,  contemptooiialy  paiwing  ftif 
kfan,  were  menacing  eFon  the  walla  of  Bcme.  For  aix  hoi^ 
tfPid  jeaca  (he  imperial  dtj  had  not  been  jnanhad  bj  tbi 
yeaeuee  of  a  foraiga  fi)e.  The  arma  of  Ae  cHuMia  wevi 
panljrsed  bj  degeBeraor.  The  walb  alone  stood  in  Ibeir 
fiadve,  maadive  strength.  Alario,  at  Ae  head  of  one 
thewHtnd  men,  solgeoted  the  dty  to  bloekada;  and 
aeon  ocnnpelled  the  enervated  Bomana  to  porebasa  a  tenip 
penury  peaoe,  at  the  price  of  the  pajrment  of  a  vaat  aun  of 
BKmey^  and  Ibe  surrender  of  the  sons  of  tbe  prinoipal  oitiaeM 
aa  hostagea;  and  Honorins  entered  into  aominallj  ftieac^ 
affiance  with  the  barbario  chieftain. 

Sneh  a  peacci  of  oonrse,  coold  be  but  tonsient.  The 
hosts  of  Afanc  were  soon  again  ftioamped  before  the  waUa  of 
the  impttial  dtjr.  The  slaves  in  the  oi^  sagacionsly  eonspired 
wiA  the  foe.  At  wHnight,  by  a  servile  insnnrectioB,  one  of 
the  gates  was  thrown  open,  and  the  shout  and  daogor  of  the 
mshing  barbarians  resoouded  throng  the  streets,  it  is  not 
hi  the  power  of  mortal  imaginati<m  to  conceive  the  horrois 
of  a  city  sacked  at  midnight.  Thonaands  of  citieSi  at  tfas 
bands  of  Rome,  had  experienced  this  woe.  It  was  now,  in 
divine  retribution,  the  tnm  of  Rome  to  drink  that  bitter  cop 
to  its  dregs. 

Tbere  were  in  the  city  f<»ty  thousand  slaves,  it  was  to 
anem  a  glad  hour  in  whidi  to  av^^  thdr  wrongs.  Rome 
iad  instructed  them  in  all  the  arta  oi  cradij  and  luat;  and 
Roman  virgins  shrieked,  and  Roman  backs  were  bu)enited,  aa 
the  slaves,  in  that  one  horrible  night,  attempted  to  avenge  the 
oppression  of  ages.  AB  that  was  venerable  and  oostty  was 
surrendered  to  pillage  or  destruction,  and  wanton  conflagra- 
tion oonsmned  inq>ortant  portions  of  the  city.  The  Ootha 
k  the  otey  b«t  six  days.    Hie  aimy,  faitoxioatea 
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wHh  8Q00688  and  enoombered  with  q>oQ,  rioted  along  ttii 
Appian  way,  and  ravaged  soathera  Italy,  giving  loose  to 
every  depraved  derire.  For  four  yean  the  whole  of  Bouthem 
Italy  was  snbjeot  to  their  sway.  The  Romans  were  oom 
pelled  to  serve  Ihem  as  slaves.  Burly  barbarians  wonld 
ftretdi  their  naked  Hmbs  beneath  the  shade  of  pahnr-trees^ 
and  compel  the  danj^ters  of  Rcmian  senators  to  preset  them 
Falemian  wme  in  golden  goblets,  and  m  docile  subjeoticm,  to 
ndmster  to  thdr  bmtality. 

Alaric,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  Italy,looked  wist- 
fUly  across  the  waters  to  the  beantifid  island  of  Sicily,  separ* 
sted  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait,  bat  two  miles 
wide.  He  was  preparing  lus  barges  for  the  transportation  (^ 
Us  troops,  when  death  snnmumed  him  to  the  tribonal  of  Us 
final  Judge.  Adolphos,  the  brotlier-in-law  of  Alario,  succeeded 
Mm  in  the  dominion  over  the  €h>ths.  The  character  and 
pdicy  of  this  Ulnstrions  man  may  be  best  inferred  from  the 
idlowing  remarks  which  he  made  to  a  oiticen  of  Narbonne: 

**I  once  aspired,**  said  Adolphos,  **  in  the  full  confidence 
of  valor  and  victory,  to  diange  the  &ce  of  the  nniv^ve;  to 
obliterate  the  name  of  Rome;  to  erect  on  its  rains,  the 
dmninion  of  the  Goths,  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the 
inunortal  &me  of  the  founder  of  a  new  emph^  By  repeated 
eocperiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced,  that  laws  are  essen- 
tially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well  constituted 
•tate ;  and  that  the  fierce,  ktractable  humor  of  the  Goth% 
was  Incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of  laws  and  civB 
government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed  to  myself  a 
different  object  of  ^ory  and  ambition ;  and  it  is  now  my  Ak' 
eere  wish  that  the  gratitude  of  fiiture  ages  should  acknowl* 
edge  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword  of  the 
Ckyths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain  the  pro^ 
perity  of  the  Roman  empire." 

iVdolphuB  opened  negotiations  with  the  imperial  cour^ 
md  entered  hito  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  cemented  by  hif 
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nnrriage  with  Fladdia,  a  nster  of  Honorins.  In  this  new 
relation,  and  assuming  the  oharaoter  of  a  Roman  general,  he 
Biarohed  from  Italy,  and  entering  southern  Oaul,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  Adolphus  soon  died,  and  Flacidia  returned  to  her 
hrother's  court  The  eastern  empire  was  now  inseparably 
•eparated  from  the  western.  Spain  dropped  off.  Britain  and 
Ghuil,  though  not  openly  in  revolt,  had  silently  passed  into 
virtual  independence.  And  Honorius,  Ignobly  sheltered  be* 
hnid  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  had  no  power  with  which  to  wield 
the  scepter  over  distant  Afiica.  The  east  was  also  now 
severed  from  the  west,  never  to  be  efifeotually  reunited.  Thus 
the  Roman  empire  had  virtually  dwindled  down  to  the  regi<m 
sf  Italy  alone.  After  a  disgraceftd  rdgn  of  twenty-eight 
years,  Honorius  died,  of  dropsy,  in  his  palace  at  Ravenna. 

The  crown  which  fell  from  that  ignoble  brow,  seemed  to 
bdong,  by  right,  to  any  one  who  had  sufficient  skQl  to  grasp 
k.  John,  the  principal  secretary  of  Honorius,  clutched  at  the 
ftlBng  diadem,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  imperial 
fvrple.  Italy  accepted  him.  The  court  of  Constantinople^ 
advocating  the  claims  of  Yalentinian,  the  son  cf  Placidia,  a 
eUld  but  rix  years  of  age,  sent  an  army  agunst  John,  took 
Um  captive  at  Ravenna,  beheaded  him,  and  declared  Yalen- 
tinian m.  emperor,  with  his  mother  Flacidia  as  regent.  In 
the  impotence  of  tins  reign,  the  Vandals  passed  over  from 
t^Mon,  which  they  had  subjugated,  and  took  possession  of 
Africa. 

The  Huns,  who  had  established  themsdves  in  the  country 
from  which  they  had  driven  the  Gk)ths,  having  compelled  the 
eastern  empire  to  purchase  peace  witii  them  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  subridy,  commenced  their  mardi  toward  the 
west.  They  were  led  by  Attila,  whose  devastations  have  pro- 
eared  for  him  the  designation  of  ^^The  scourge  of  God.** 
Tlie  glory  and  dignity  of  Rome  had  vanished  for  ever.  Therft 
no  resources  of  effectual  resistance,  and  the  court  At 
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Ravemift  was  so  thoroughly  debased,  as  to  pnrohase  peace  witi 
the  invade,  by  ofbring  him,  in  marriage^  the  emperor's  listAr 
Honoria,  with  an  immense  dowry. 

Our  spaoe  wOl  not  allow  us  to  traoe  cot  the  rairi^fes  of 
Attila,  at  the  head  of  half  a  million  of  the  fiercest  wanioai 
tarth  has  ever  known,  through  Qanl  and  Italy.  He  utterly 
destroyed  the  renowned  Aqi]ileia»  and  devastated  witk  fearfld 
•laughter,  all  Venetia.  The  wreUdied  inhabitants,  flying  hi 
terror  before  him,  esoaped  to  the  marshy  isfamdsi  wfaioh  ia 
great  numbers  are  found,  but  sfij^Uy  elevated  above  tht 
waves,  at  the  extremity  ef  the  Adriatic  lliese  morasses 
were  then  uninhabited,  and  almost  without  a  name.  Here  the 
fbgttives  established  themselves,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
y  enioe,  that  oity  of  the  sea,  whidi  snbsequendy  almost  ont* 
vied  Rome  itself  in  opulence,  power,  and  qilendor.  ^  Tiii 
grass  never  grows,**  said  this  demoniac  warrior,  ^  where  my 
borse  has  placed  his  ho<rfl'' 

Before  Attila  kft  Italy,  he  threatened  to  retura  and  take 
terrible  vengeance,  unless  his  promised  bride  were  sent  to  Un 
within  the  time  promised  in  the  treaty.  The  trembKng  pri»> 
cess  was  transported  to  his  palace  beyond  the  Danube,  wham 
the  nuptials  w^re  solemnized  with  great  barbaric  festivi^  and 
pomp.  The  burly  savage,  inflamed  with  wine,  retired  to  Us 
apartment  with  his  bride.  The  morning  dawned,  but  he  did 
not  ^>pear.  Hour  after  hour  g^ed  away,  and  still  the  attend- 
ants, respecting  the  bridal  diamber,  ventured  no  interruptioiL 
At  length,  their  suspicions  bdng  excited,  they  entered  tktb 
room,  and  found  the  monarch  dead  hi  his  bed,  and  Us  bride 
sitting  at  the  bedside,  veiled,  and  trembling. 

Attila  had  bun^  an  artery,  and  was  sufibcated  in  his  omi 
Mood.  lEs  body  was  exposed  upon  the  (dain,  beneath  a  silk* 
em  pavilion,  and  hb  soldiers,  in  the  clangor  and  pageantry  of 
war,  wheeled  in  military  evolutions  around  the  corpse  of  thail 
I  ringing  ftmeral  soqga  to  hia 
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with  hideous  wonnds,  thos  bemoaning  him,  ^  not  with 
the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of  warriors." 

The  emperor  Yalentinian  had  now  attained  manhood,  but 
tt  manhood  stuned  with  every  vioe.  He  artfolly  invdgled  a 
noble  lady,  alike  iUastrioas  for  beauty  and  piety,  and  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  senator,  to  his  palace,  where  he  brutaUy  violated 
ber  person.  The  outraged  husband  conspired  with  his  frioids, 
and  slew  Yalentinian  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  soldiers 
placed  the  diadem  upon  the  Ihtow  of  the  senator  Maximuti 
who  had  thus  avenged  his  wrongs,  ffis  wife  soon  died,  and 
he  endeavored  to  compel  Budoxia,  the  widow  of  Yal^tinian, 
whom  he  had  murdered,  to  become  his  spouse.  Indignantly 
die  repeOed  him,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of 
Genseric,  king  of  those  powerful  Yandals  who  had  wrested 
Africa  from  the  Roman  empire.  Genseric  joyfully  espoused 
lier  cause.  With  a  large  fleet  he  entered  the  Tiber,,  advanced 
to  Rome;  captured  the  <nty,  Mazimus  bdng  slain  in  the  to* 
wult ;  and  miserable  Rome  was  sxuraidered,  for  foxirteen  days, 
to  be  pillaged  by  the  Moors  and  the  Yandals.  Eudozia  her> 
■elf,  with  her  two  daughters,  and  many  thousand  Romans, 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  into  Africa,  to  serve  those  African 
tribes  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  whOe  tiie 
proud  matrons  and  maidens  of  Rome  were  doomed  to  tiie 
ignominy  of  barbarian  harems. 

The  dismembered  empire,  in  its  fragmentary  state,  without 
a  capital,  almost  witiiout  a  local  existence,  was  again  without 
a  head.  The  army  in  Ghiul  chose  their  general,  Avitus,  emp» 
tor.  The  soiate  in  Rome  opposed  his  nomination,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne  Julian  Hajorean.  Another  civil  war  would 
have  ravaged  the  unhappy  country,  but  for  the  fortunate  deatii 
of  Avitus.  Julian  struggled  unavailingly  against  tiie  Moorish 
and  Yandal  pirates.  They  even  captured  his  fleet,  and  burned 
It.  Julian  was  deposed,  and  in  five  days  died  of  chagrin.  Of 
his  enoooHsov,  Severus,  we  can  only  say,  he  was  crowned,  and 
Sed.    Uttf  WIS  now  so  utteriy  disorganized,  that  the  court 
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cf  CoBBtantinopIe,  in  the  rsin  attempt  to  aa^e  the  wredc,  a^ 
Bumed  to  appoint  an  emperor  for  the  weet,  and  sent  AnthemiiM 
to  Rome,  robed  in  the  imperial  purple.  To  this  indignitj, 
Rome,  inq>oyerifihed  and  impotent  as  it  was,  would  not  sub- 
mit   A  tumult  was  ezoited,  and  Anthemius  was  slain. 

Bioimier,  a  bcdd,  bad  demagogue,  the  idol  of  the  mob|  and 
the  one  who  had  led  the  tumult  in  which  Anthemius  was  annas 
sinated,  now,  by  the  sucoess  of  Uoody  insarreotion«  and  in  th« 
ohaos  of  anarohy,  found  the  tangled  reins  of  power  in  hia  own 
hands.  For  forty  days,  he  was  supreme  in  Rome,  and  they 
were  days  of  havoe,  ]dunder,  debauchery,  and  ev«ry  spafliea  of 
crime.  Rioting  in  the  intemperance  to  which  this  power  gum 
him  sudden  access,  he  was  sdzed  with  disease,  and  the  tooA 
claimed  the  tyrant.  Tlie  court  of  Gonstantin(q)le  daspairiqg^ 
sent  another  onperor,  OKbrius,  to  endeavor  to  rescue  Rofme 
ftom  ruin.  After  a  powwless  reign  of  Bevea  numtha»  he  abe 
died.  Again  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  again  Leo,  emperor 
of  ike  east,  assembled  his  court  at  Constantinople,  to  place 
anothor  sovereign  in  the  dilapidated  palaces  of  Rome.  It  was 
oMmifest,  an  emperor  dius  enthroned,  could  be  sustained  <mfy 
by  the  energies  of  foreign  armies,  and  it  was  needfld  to  move 
with  caution. 

Many  months  passed  in  these  ddiberationa.  At  length 
Nepos,  accompanied  by  a  body  guard  from  Constantinople^ 
presented  himself  before  the  decayed  senate  of  Rome,  as  the 
sovereign  wUch  the  eastern  ensure  had  sent  to  them.  They 
accepted  him,  and  Rome,  and  Italy  generally,  in  weariness, 
exhaustion,  and  shame,  decorated  him  with  the  diadem  and 
die  purple,  and  jdaced  the  scepter  in  Us  liands,  hoping  that  be 
might  be  aUe  to  wield  it  tor  the  rescue  of  their  ruined  coub- 
iry.  He  estaUiahedhimsdf  at  Ravenna,  where  he  could  more 
easily  receive  aid  from  Constantinople;  and  be  porohased 
peace  with  the  barbarians  by  reBnquishfaig  all  daim  to  por* 
lioiis  of  the  empire  whidi  they  had  already  wrested  fttm  him. 
B«t  ftagmeBts  of  German  tribes  were  nc  w  acatteni  every^ 
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where  tfironghout  Italy,  living  in  a  state  of  semi-la wlessnesa, 
at  timee  in  peace,  and  again  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  power 
of  the  magistracy. 

NepoB  was  (me  day  informed  that  a  numerous  band  of 
these  barbarians,  under  their  leader  Orestes,  was  marching 
upon  Ravenna.  The  timid  monarch,  oonsdoos  that  the  arm 
of  Italian  strength  was  paralyzed,  took  to  his  ships,  and 
68ci4;>ed  across  the  Adriatic  to  the  coast  of  Illyricmn.  Here  he 
remained  five  years,  nominally  emperor  of  a  comitry  which  he 
dared  not  enter.  At  length  he  was  assassinated,  and  we  may 
mention,  in  illustration  of  the  comipti(»i  which  had  already 
seized  upon  the  church,  that  his  assassin  was  immediately  re- 
warded with  the  bishopric  of  Milan. 

Orestes,  the  barbaric  chieftiun  who  had  driven  Nepos  from 
Italy,  for  some  unknown  reason  refused  the  purple  for  himself 
bat  placed  the  imperial  robes  upon  his  son  Augustulus.  These 
barbarian  bands  had  been  introduced  to  Italy  as  allies — ^mer- 
eeoary  troops,  to  aid  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  other  tribes 
of  barbarians.  They  now  became  the  masters,  cruel  and  dom- 
ineering masters,  of  those  whom  they  once  had  served.  In 
Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Africa  their  brethren  had  become  dominanti 
in  the  realms  which  diey  had  severally  overrun  and  detached 
from  Rome.  Envying  the  fortune  of  their  brethren,  they  now 
demanded  that  one-third  of  Italy  should  be  surrendered  to 
them,  as  their  exclusive  patrimony.  But  Orestes,  who  had 
just  placed  his  own  son  upon  the  throne,  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  realms  of  that  son  thus  dismembered,  and  he  opposed 
thedaim. 

Odoacer,  a  bold,  barbarian  warrior,  whose  ferocity  had 
given  him  much  renown,  bade  defiance  to  his  chieftain,  raised 
the  banners  of  revolt,  and  from  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of 
Italy,  the  Germanic  troops  rushed  around  him.  The  sudden 
movement  was  so  formidable,  that  Orestes  fled  to  Pavia,  hap' 
h^  to  find  shelter  behind  its  strong  intrenchments.  But  the 
lilaoe  was  taken  by  storm,  the  town  pillaged,  and  Onstes 
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slain.     Angnstnlns,  now  hetpless,  was  constrained  to  implon 
the  clemency  of  Odoaoer. 

The  troops  of  Odoacer  saluted  hhn  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  degenerate  Italians  were  snhinissiye  to  his  sway.  Angus* 
tuhis  was  compelled  to  smd  in  his  abdication  to  the  senate. 
Odoacer,  a  stem  warrior,  familiar  only  witli  camps,  harddiip, 
and  blood,  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  imperial  purple,  and  the 
imperial  dignity,  but  wished  to  rule  Itaty,  as  a  military  ohie^ 
tain  merely,  with  his  own  sharp  sword.  He,  th^^ore,  oom- 
pelled  the  senate,  by  a  formal  decree,  to  abolish  the  fanperial 
fuccession;  and  he  commenced  his  military  reign  with  the 
new  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Thus,  after  the  decay  of  ages,  the 
ancient  Roman  empire  fell  to  rise  no  more,  ▲.  d.  470. 

Odoacei  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  but  imprisoned  him 
in  the  castle  of  LucuDus,  near  Naples,  supfdying  his  wanti 
with  even  sumptuous  prodigality.  Italy  had  indeed  ftlkii,  and 
the  barbaric  leader  of  a  barbarian  band,  by  the  might  of  con- 
quest, was  now  its  enthroned  monarch.  With  much  sagacity 
he  respected  the  old  institutions  of  his  realms,  governing 
through  those  instrumentalities  which  time  had  created  and 
nurtured.  He  conferred  upon  his  captains  the  titles  of  dukea 
and  counts,  and  thus  extended  the  feudal  system.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  of  national 
debasement  than  Italy  now  presented.  The  Roman  noble» 
had  fsJlen,  beyond  redemption,  into  the  slough  of  slothflil  and 
voluptuous  indulgence.  The  plebeians,  still  more  degraded 
and  base,  had  left  behind  them  scarcely  any  vestige  of  their 
existence,  which  history  can  discern.  The  army  was  compr^ 
ed  almost  exclusively  of  barbarians;  and  the  oountry  was 
eultivated  only  by  slaves.  The  Caesars  had  departed  forever, 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Gk>ths  had  commenced  its  reign. 

The  barbarians,  as  they  were  called,  now  masters  of  Ita^ 
blended  so  rapidly  with  the  people  among  whom  they  dweltg 
that  soon  no  traces  of  distinct  nationality  could  be  perceived. 
During  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  foreigners  from  the  wild 
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wastes  of  the  north  were  flooking  into  sunny  ItiJj,  wbert 
Aey  were  gladly  reoeiyed  by  Odoaoer,  as  adding  strength  to 
his  military  arm.  *  But  Italy  was  too  rich  a  prke,  in  the  eyes 
of  northern  barbarians^  to  be  left  long  nndiaputed  in  the 
hands  of  Odoaoer.  North  of  the  EoziDe  there  was  a  powers 
All  nation  oalled  the  Ostrogolihs.  Thdr  king,  Tbeodorio,  had 
been  wdl  eduoated  in  Constantinople. 

Theodorio  oommenoed  a  mardi  upon  Italy ,  Wxunpanied 
by  his  entire  people.  For  three  years  a  fieroe  warfiire  swqil 
all  those  jrfams,  as  Goth  struggled  against  Ostrogoth  in  savage 
war.  At  length  Theodorio  was  victorions^  and  having  amu- 
kilated  the  armies  of  the  €k>th8,  and  phinged  his  own  sword 
into  the  bosom  of  Odoaoer,  he  entered  upon  the  nnduqpoted 
•ova^gnty  €f  the  whole  peninenla,  dispersing  his  followeis 
every  where  thronghont  the  rich  and  hixorioos  valleys  of  this 
most  beantifnl  of  realms. 

Theodorio  governed  his  eonqnered  kingdom  with  so  mneh 
energy,  wisdom,  and  hmnanity,  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  CfrecO^  whieh  history  has  oonftmred  upon 
him.  Most  of  the  civil  offices  he  confided  to  native  Italians, 
and  careftilly  i»^eserved  the  ancient  laws  and  customs.  With 
a  strong  arm  he  secured  peace ;  and  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
under  his  sway,  flouridied  with  vigor  unknown  for  ages.  He 
endeavored  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  his  Gh>thic  and 
Italian  subjects,  by  conferring  dvil  employments  <mly  upon 
the  one,  and  military  only  upon  the  other.  One-third  of  the 
soil  of  Italy  was  given  to  his  Gothic  soldiers,  in  remun^ratioi; 
for  which,  they  owed  him  feudal  service,  and  were  to  rush  to 
Us  banner  whenever  his  bugle>blast  was  heard.  Almost  in  aa 
hour  he  could  caD  two  hundred  thousand  warriors  into  the 
field. 

For  thirty-three  years  Theodorio  reigned  over  Italy,  and 
few  sovereigns  ard  equally  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  bene&» 
tors  of  mankind.  Still,  with  all  his  virtues,  he  developed  somt 
vices  suffident  to  condemn  any  ordinary  man  to  in&my.    Li 
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the  seyeDty-foarth  year  of  his  age,  tortured  by  siuspieuiiii 
oppressed  with  melancholy  and  partially  insane,  the  old  mon- 
aroh  sadly  died,  the  ^ooms  of  remorse  dai'kening  aromid  his 
dying  bed.  He  left  the  diadem  to  his  grandson,  Atalario,  a 
boy  but  ten  years  of  age,  mider  the  regency  of  his  daughter, 
Amalasunta,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  child.  The  boy, 
heir  to  wealth  and  a  throne,  grew  up,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  an  unmitigated  profligate.  He  soon  died  through  the 
excesses  of  inebriation  and  debauchery.  Theodotus,  who  had 
become  the  husband  of  the  r^^ent,  sdzed  the  scoter,  after 
strangling  his  spouse. 

The  emperor  Justinian,  at  Constantinople,  having  reoon 
quered  AMca,  turned  his  eyes  to  Italy,  resolved  to  rescue 
that  beautiful  country  from  the  Goths,  and  annex  it  to  the 
eastern  empire.  With  a  chos^i  troop  of  about  five  thousand 
cavalry  and  three  thousand  infantry,  the  intrepid  general 
Belisarius,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  landed  at 
Gatana,  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
inhabitants.  With  but  little  difficulty  they  effected  the  con> 
quest  of  the  island.  Palermo  made  a  short  resistance.  But 
Belisarius  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  harbor,  raised  his  boats 
with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  heads  of  the  masts,  and  from 
that  elevated  position  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  dty. 
The  reduction  of  the  island  cost  but  one  summer's  campugn. 
In  the  autumn  he  entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  and  spent  the 
winter,  the  undisputed  master  of  Sicily,  occupying  the  palaces 
of  the  andent  kings. 

In  the  spring,  embarking  his  troops  at  Messina,  he  landed 
them  at  Rhegium,  in  Italy,  without  opposition.  He  marched 
along  the  coast  to  Naples,  followed  by  the  fleet  near  the  shore. 
Naples,  was  then  a  beautiful  rural  city,  to  which  the  lovers  of 
literature  and  philosophy  had  retired  from  the  conAisicm  of 
Rome.  The  barbarians  here  were  strong,  and  the  si^^  wai 
fiercely  contested.  At  length,  by  stratagem,  through  the  dry 
ohannd  of  an  aqueduct^  an  entrance  was  effected  into  the  dty. 
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The  strife  wm  short,  and  Naples  sorreadered  to  the  eoi» 
fUBTor;  and  the  GU>thio  garrisoii  there  with  alaoritj  eolistei 
in  the  service  of  Belisariiis. 

Theodotus,  appalled  by  the  min  thus  suddenly  oyerwfaebi- 
11^  him,  gathered  aU  his  available  foroef  to  make  a  de^erate 
stand  behind  the  ramparts  of  Rome.  Bat  the  GU>ths,  dissatisfied 
wkh  his  want  of  esyurgy  and  suooess,  in  a  tumaltuoas  military 
gaitberiBg,  declared  him  nnworthy  of  the  throne;  and  raising 
upon  their  bucklers,  thdr  general  Yitiges,  prononnoed  him 
kii^«  Theodotus  ttideay<»red  to  escape,  bat  was  porsned 
al<Mig  the  Flaminian  way,  and  slaughtered  while  crying  tor 
mercy.  Vit^^  ooDBcioas  of  his  inability  to  oope  with 
BeKsarins,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  oonqnerors  now  marched 
nqpidly,  by  way  of  Comso  and  Capua  to  Rome,  and  entered 
the  dty  in  taumpiL 

During  the  winter  Yitiges  at  Rayeona,  and  Briisarins  at 
Rome,  were  pr^mring  with  great  vigor,  for  the  campajgn  of 
the  ensuing  quing.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  Yitiges  oommenoed  his  march,  and  traversing  the  Flami' 
man  way,  arrived  at  die  Milvian  bridge,  within  two  miles  of 
Rome.  For  a  year  Belisarius  was  besieged,  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  by  this  overpowering  host.  With  but  five  thousand 
veteran  troops  he  defended  a  cirde  of  twelve  miles  against 
the  legions  of  Yitiges.  In  one  desperate  assault,  the  Goths 
lost  thir^  thousand  of  their  number  in  slain,  and  an  equal 
number  wounded.  Hardly  an  arrow  was  thrown  from  the 
Roman  ramparts  which  did  not  accomplish  its  mission* 

But  the  genius  of  Belisarins  prevailed.  The  whcILd  miU> 
Iwy  force  of  the  Oetrogolfas  had  been  ratted  around  Rome, 
and  m  the  lo^g  and  Uoody  siege  nearly  the  whole  tonb  had 
fTuhrid.  After  an  almost  incessant  battle,  of  one  year  and 
line  days,  the  OoChs  burnt  dieir  tents,  and  preci[Mtately  re- 
twatodi  pursued  by  their  indomitaMe  foes.  Yitq^es  found 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  BeBsarius,  receiving 
iMTuitp  from  OoastantfaM^  pitched  Us  tents  aroond  the 
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waOs,  and,  in  his  torn,  oommenoed  the  Aege  of  YitigeB.  AM 
length  the  city  surrendered,  and  Belisarins,  in  triumph,  entered 
its  streets ;  and  Vitiges  was  sent  a  captive,  in  chains,  to  C<hi- 
«tantinopie. 

But  while  these  final  scenes  were  being  enacted,  Justinian, 
jealous  of  the  renown  which  BeBsarius  was  acquiring, — ^for  the 
Goths  were  actuallj  in  treaty  witii  him,  offering  him  the 
erown  of  Italy, — entered  into  a  hasty  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Ooths  and  recalled  Belisarius.  Embarking  at  Ravemia,  the 
obedient  general  returned  to  Constantinople,  taking  with  him 
his  illustrious  captive  Vitiges.  The  departure  of  Belisarius 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Gk>ths.  They  chose  Totila,  a 
nephew  of  Vitiges,  to  the  supreme  command,  and  he,  collect- 
ing five  thousand  troops  at  Pavia,  commenced  the  reconquest 
of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  Justinian.  Belisarius  had  left 
garrisons  in  Italy,  under  eleven  generals,  to  hold  command  of 
the  country  as  a  province  under  the  eastern  empire. 

The  Romans  soon  found  themsdves  imprisoned  in  their 
fortresses,  while  the  Gk>ths,  who  had  invited  other  foreign  tribes 
to  their  assistance,  under  Totila  marched  drfantly  through 
the  kingdom  and  laid  nege  to  Naples.  Naples,  Oumie,  and 
an  the  southern  provinces  were  speedily  subjugated.  The 
Ooths  were  now  nominal  Christians,  and  earnest  advocates  ct 
the  Catholic  church,  in  antagonism  to  what  was  caSed  die 
Arian  heresy.  Totila,  the  new  kmg,  possessed  many  Christian 
virtues.  He  was  chaste,  temperate,  and  his  moral  integrity 
no  one  questioned.  At  this  time  every  dergyman  in  the  east 
was  called  in  Greek  papa,  {ndTnra^)  &ther.  The  bishop  of 
of  Rome,  then  called  piq>a,  and  subsequendy  pcpe^  had  been 
banished  by  Belisarius.  The  sympathies  of  the  church  were 
oonsequentiy  witii  the  Gk>ths,  rather  than  with  the  Gre^ 
from  Constantinople.  Totila  liberated  the  slaves,  and  thus 
secured  thdr  enthumaslj  3  support  In  the  progress  of  the  war 
lie  inexorably  punishea  with  death,  the  violation  of  femalt 

^ty.    In  earnest  harangues  to  the  troops  he  urged  na^on 
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duKt  natioiuJ  vioe  was  the  sure  preonrsor  of  nadoiuil 

From  the  oooqueet  of  soothem  Italy,  TotBa  proceeded  to 
die  siege  of  Rome.  Hie  inhabitantt  oonflpired  i^;ai]i0t  the 
garriBoii,  threw  open  the  ga^  and  at  midnight  the  Ootha 
marched  in  and  took  ponaooniom  of  the  city.  The  GotUe 
king,  in  the  morning,  devontly  went  to  chnroh  to  return 
thanks  finr  his  Tietory.  Totila  demdished  a  large  porti<m  of 
the  walls  of  Rome,  dragged  the  senators  away  as  captives  in 
the  train  of  his  anny,  enled  most  of  the  dtueens,  men  and 
women,  and  left  Rome  comparatiyely  a  sohtade. 

Jnstinian,  alarmed,  had  again  sent  BeGsarins  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  troops  in  Italy.  But  Belisarias  found  himself 
without  an  army,  and  ooald  never  tsuoe  Totila  on  the  field  of 
batde.  New  armies  were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  eoudh 
em  Italy,  and  Totila  entered  into  alliance  with  Theodebert, 
king  of  the  Franks,  to  strengthen  him  in  northern  Italy.  BeL 
iaaiins  was  again  recalled,  and  the  renowned  eonadi,  Narsea, 
with  a  strong  forcie  entered  Italy  and  offered  battle  to  Totila. 
The  hostOe  armies  met  in  the  yicinity  of  Rome.  The  Goths 
were  vanqoished,  and  Tolfla  himself  feD  pierced  through  the 
body  1^  a  lance.  The  victory  of  Narses  was  obtained  mainly 
by  his  barbarian  allies,  whom  he  had  entioed  to  his  campi. 
Unrelentingly  he  ravaged  the  oonquered  land. 

But  the  Ooths,  thou^  vanquished,  were  not  subdued. 
Thej  retired  north  of  the  Po,  and  chose  one  of  l^eir  heroes, 
Teias,  to  be  their  king.  Sdeoting  P^via  for  his  head-quartera, 
and  gathmng  around  him  his  allies  the  Franks,  in  a  rapid 
mardi  he  advanced  from  the  Alps  to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  there 
in  as  savage  a  Af^  as  time  has  witnessed,  he  fdL  Still  his 
troops,  av^iging  his  death,  fought  still  more  fiercely,  tiD,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  nig^  friends  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
fees.  But  with  the  early  dawn  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
was  continued  until  again  the  sun  had  disappeared  in  the  west. 
The  Ooduo  army  was  then  efibctually  destroyed.    Most  of  thr 
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flOTTiyore  oapitulated,  though  a  small  but  determhied  band  col 
their  way  through  thdr  foes  and  retreated  to  the  walls  of 
Pavia.  With  the  death  of  Teias,  in  March,  ▲.  d.  568,  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  passed  away  forev^. 

The  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  gradoaUy 
b^g  organized  into  new  and  independent  kingdoms.  Bii- 
tain,  abandoned  by  the  Romans  and  ovemm  by  the  Angleii 
became  Anglia,  or  England.  The  Franks  took  possession  ct 
Gknl,  and  it  was  called  France.  Spain,  subjugated  by  the 
Suabians  and  Vandals,  retained  its  anci^it  name.  Pannoniai 
occupied  by  the  Huns,  became  Hungary*  In  all  these  king- 
doms the  natiTe  inhabitants  and  their  conquerors  raindly 
blended  into  a  homogeneous  race. 

Whilis  Narses  was  endeayoring  to  consolidate  his  conquest 
eeyenty-fiye  thousand  Franks  came  rushing  down  through  the 
defiles  of  the  lUiastian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Milan.  lake  aa 
inundation  they  swept  through  northern  Italy.  These  Franks 
were  nominal  Christians,  imbued  with  many  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  church,  though  with  but  httfe  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  A  protracted  war  ensued,  in  which  the  minority  of 
these  bands  perished  through  pestilence,  fiunine,  and  the 
■word.  Italy  was  thus  again  left,  a  war-scathed  proyincei 
attached  to  the  eastern  empire  of  Justinian.  But  the  renown- 
ed emperor  Justinian  died,  and  Narses  died,  and  the  feeble 
Justinian  H.  ascoided  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

There  was  a  powerful  nation  called  Lombards  dwelling  in 
Hungary.  Their  king,  Alboin,  a  ferocious  warrior,  cast  wist- 
ful looks  toward  Italy,  and  resolved  to  attempt  its  conquest. 
Leading  his  army  across  tiie  Julian  Alps  he  speedily  overran 
the  territory,  and  nearly  the  whole  country,  with  the  exoep- 
tK>n  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  was  soon  in  his  hands.  Assuming 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  Alboin  assigned  the  conquered  prov- 
inces to  his  captains,  who  under  various  tides  of  nobility  such 
as  counts  and  dukes  were  bound  to  render  him  feudal  servicei 
bf  paving  him  tribute,  and  obeymg  his  summons  to  the  fisld 
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cf  battle.  Bat  Albdn  was  a  true  savage,  drinking  in  reyelr; 
from  the  sknlls  of  his  enemies.  He  was  at  length  murdered, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  queen  in  revenge  for  an  outrage  he 
had  inflicted  upon  her. 

Qevis,  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  the  title  of  a  dnke, 
•Booeeded  him.  Bnt  he  was  a  miserable  despot,  and  after  a 
teign  of  seventeen  months,  he  was  assasonated  by  one  of  hia 
servants  while  he  slept.  There  were  now  thirty-six  of  these 
Lombard  warrior  chieftains,  with  the  title  of  dnkes,  scattered 
over  Italy.  Baoh  had  his  allotted  territory,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly d^bed,  over  which  he  had  nndispated  domain,  sabjed 
ad^  to  feudal  service  to  the  sovereign.  So  long  as  war  raged, 
a  sovereign  was  necessary,  around  whom  they  might  rally 
agamst  a  conmion  fbe.  But  Italy  was  now  supine  at  the  feet 
ef  its  ecmquerors,  and  the  eastern  empire  crumbling  also  to 
jfecay,  had  reKnquished  all  attempts  at  the  reconquest  of  the 
Ba&n  peninsula.  The  dukes,  under  these  circumstances,  were 
aot  diqKMed  to  choose  a  master,  eadi  wishing  to  retain  hia 
bdependoice.  They,  therefore,  formed  a  federal  aristocracy, 
each  one  being  supreme  ovor  his  own  territory. 

For  ten  years  Italy  continued  in  this  state,  when,  upon 
aome  indications  of  an  attack  both  from  Greece  and  Oaul,  the 
dukes  judged  it  necessary  to  be  better  prepared  for  war,  and 
Ibey,  therefore,  chose  one  of  thdr  number,  Autharis,  who  waa 
most  highly  distinguished  for  valor  and  abilities,  as  their  king* 
The  wisdom  of  this  measure  was  immediately  apparent;  fot 
hi  three  succesrive  waves  of  invamon  the  Gkmls  rushed  dowB 
vipcfa  the  plains  of  Italy,  where  they  wete  arrested  and  driven 
back  by  the  energy  of  Autharis. 

At  this  time  Pavia  was  the  recognissed  capital  or  the  king- 
dom, and  Gregory  tiie  Great  was  bishop,  or  papa,  at  Rome. 
He  was  an  ambitious  ecdesiastio,  and  was  as  ambitious  and 
•neoesflftd  in  gathering  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  spiritual 
power  aa  Autharis  pro/ed  to  be  m  grasping  secular  dominion. 
TVs  renowned  clergyman  was  nobly  bom.    He  had  been  both 
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MDfttor  and  goT^ncr  of  Borne.  From  faiherftanoe  and  liion^ 
tive  office  he  had  acquired  eDormoiiB  wealth.  John,  another 
Tery  distingiiished  ecoleaiafltie,  was  at  that  time  iHshop  ot 
papa  at  Constantinople.  There  was  a  very  stem  stniqgg^ 
between  them  as  to  which  should  have  the  siqwemaqr,  and 
heaoe  oommenced  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ehmrdies,  wUch  continaes  to  the  preseirt  day.  The  biBh<4>  of 
C<mitantinq>le,  with  the  title  of  FSatriarch,  is  the  head  of  tha 
eastern  ohnrch;  and  the  Ushop  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
Pope,  is  recognised  as  the  soyereign  of  the  dinrch  in  the 
wesu  Many  are  the  anathenuM  which,  dnriag  the  laat  thoa- 
sand  years,  these  patriarchs  have  hurled  i^^ainst  eaeh  othec; 
Under  Gregory,  the  idobtroos  Britons  were  converted  to 
iKmiinal  Christianity;  and  not  a  few  became  the  sincere  and 
humble  foDowere  of  Jesns  Christ  fai  botli  heart  and  lifeu  The 
fcrty  missionaries  sent  to  Bnigland,  in  less  than  two  yean 
reported  the  baptism  <tf  the  Idi^  of  Kent,  and  of  ten  thoik 
sand  of  the  An^^o^Saxons. 

Hie  dukedoms  now  began  to  assnme  importanoCi  and  to 
take  thdr  position  fa  the  procession  of  events,  as  individual 
dnkes,  by  their  achievements,  arrest  the  observation  of  his> 
lory.  After  a  short  bat  eneigetic  reign,  Aotharis  diedp 
probaUy  of  pdson,  and  his  beautifiil  widow,  Theodelind% 
married  AgOnlph,  the  Lombard  duke  of  Torin.  With  her 
band  Agilnlph,  thopgh  then  a  pagan,  socoeeded  fa  obtaining 
the  crown  and  scepter  of  Italy*  He  soon,  however,  embraced 
Cairistianity,  and  ei^piged  very  aealonsly  fa  hia  endeavocs  to 
promote  the  wdfere  of  the  dmroL  Several  of  the  didces  of 
Turin  succeeded  him  fa  brie^  nneventM  reigns.  Some  weie 
toleraUy  good,  and  others  were  intolerably  bad.  Bach  (»ie 
of  these  undistmguished  soverttgns  was  eager  to  add  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  while  the  rival  dukes  were  coo^ 
bining  to  resist  every  encroadunent  upon  their  power  and 
In  the  eonme  of  six^  yearn  nineteen  eovf^ 
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I  occupied  the  throna    Thdr  names  even  are  not  worth 
reeordfaig. 

The  Lombards  were  established  mainty  in  Northern  Italj, 
and  the  emperor,  hi  Constantinople^  still  held  a  shadowy  an- 
tbority  over  southern  Italy,  The  Grecian  power  was,  how* 
ever,  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  encroachments  of  the 
Lombard  kings.  During  the  eighth  century,  Italy  was  frei> 
qnently  invaded  by  the  Franks.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
eightli  century,  their  renowned  sovereign,  Charlemagne,  or 
CTharles  the  Great,  swept  over  Italy  and  completed  tb«'  de- 
struction of  the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  had  governed 
Italy  for  two  hundred  years.  Then  forming  an  alliance  with 
Pope  Leo  m.,  who  had  attained  vast  temporal  as  wdl  as 
spiritual  powor,  he  organized  anew  a  western  em^Mre.  In  the 
cathedral  church  erected  by  Constantine,  he  crowned  himself 
emperor  of  the  west.  This  memorable  event  took  place  on 
CSiristmas  day,  a.  d.  800.  For  forty  years  this  illustrious 
nonardi,  as  king  and  emperor,  governed  Italy,  in  connecticn 
with  his  other  vast  realms,  and  perhaps  better  t*ian  it  had 
ever  been  governed  before.  Eight  kings  of  the  family  of 
Charlemagne  ruled  over  Italy.  The  great  empire  which  the 
military  genius  of  Charlemagne  created,  and  his  great  states- 
man-like qualities  so  long  held  together,  conosted  of  France, 
a  part  of  Spidn,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  He  was  a 
powerftd  sovereign,  but  a  Uoentious,  farodous,  cruel  nuuL 
This  dynasty  was  closed  in  Italy  by  the  indignant  deposition 
of  Charles  the  Fat 

For  the  sixty  years  then  ensuing,  wretched  Italy  was  torn 
by  internal  wars,  and  by  the  incursions  of  foreign  foes.  The 
iiombard  duchies,  by  family  alliances,  and  conquests  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  were  reduced  to  but  five  or  six.  Among 
these  the  beautiful  duchy  of  Tuscany,  separated  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  perhaps  the  most  prom- 
inent and  prosperous.  The  dukes  of  Adalbert  administered 
tfiis  province  for  a  century  and  a  hal^  and  their  court  was  le^ 


itowned  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  snmptaoos  amoi^ 
the  great  feudatories.  The  other  great  dokedbms  wen 
those  of  FriaU,  Spoleto,  lyrea,  and  Snsa.  The  strife  between 
these  dukes  for  the  supremacy  was  Utter  and  intenninabla 
Bereng^y  duke  of  FriuH,  at  length  obtained  the  eleotioo,  and 
was  crowned  at  Pavia  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Tbt 
diadem  he  wore  proyed  to  be  truly  one  of  thorns. 

The  reader  would  but  be  wearied  with  the  narrative  of 
the  petty  intrigues,  and  incessant  conflicts  between  these  rival 
dukes,  for  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Passing  over 
ihe  dreary  record  of  treachery,  wars,  poisonings,  and  assassi* 
nations,  in  which  but  Uttle  can  be  found  either  to  interest  or 
instruct,  we  find,  in  the  year  961,  a  foreign  prinoa,  Otho,  long 
of  Saxony,  invading  Italy.  He  conquers  the  realnit  dethrones 
Berenger  IL,  and  sends  him  to  end  his  days  in  a  Gaman 
{Hrison,  and  Otho  is  crowned  sovereign  with  the  title  of  empe- 
ror. Thus  Italy,  after  having  been  annexed  as  a  sulgugated 
kingdom  to  Greece,  and  then  to  France,  is  now  graq>ed  by 
Germany.  The  countaj  was  now  covered  with  castles.  Eadi 
duke  was  a  petty  sovereign  over  his  domains,  whidi  he  divided 
into  smaller  portions  administered  by  vassal  counts  who  paid 
him  tribute,  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  obediently  followed 
his  li^^  lord  in  his  wars.  The  dukes  owed  the  emperor  of 
Germany  feudal  service,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him.  The  counts,  in  their  turn,  divided  the  land  apportioned 
to  them  among  their  captains.  The  condition  of  the  people, 
robbed  at  every  point,  was  depressed  and  miserable  in  the 
extreme. 

For  half  a  century  the  three  Othos,  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  were  acknowledged  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy 
And  then,  when  the  house  of  Saxony  became  extinct,  for 
eighty  years  more  the  succeeding  German  emperirs  held 
sway  over  Italy,  promulgating  laws,  and  exacting  homage 
and  feudal  rents  from  the  subjugated  realm.  Southern  Italy 
still  remained  partially  subject  to  Constantinople.      Rome^ 
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with  its  appertaining  territory,  was  organized  into  a  duke- 
dom, governed  in  its  temporal  matters  by  a  duke  S3nt  by 
the  emperor  from  Constantinople.  The  pope  of  Rome  had, 
howerer,  now,  fiir  more  power  than  the  oivil  magistrate.  He 
was  recognized  as  the  head  of  all  the  western  or  Latm  churches. 
The  pi^cy  had  beoome  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  the 
wbde  sacerdotal  ordor.  Piratic  barons,  and  young  libertines, 
whose  daims  w««  urged  by  the  Roman  ladies,  not  unfre- 
quently  attained  the  pontifical  chair.  The  church,  in  its  state 
of  corruption,  operating  upon  the  fears  of  an  ignorant  and 
siqmstitious  peoi^  had  acquired  immense  wealth,  and  was 
makmg  nf&i  strides  toward  the  subjugation  of  the  popular 
mind  by  the  powers  of  superstition,  in  which  there  was 
adroidy  Mended  the  most  potent  elements  of  the  old  pagn 
ilBdof  tiie< 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

*BB    ITALIAN    RIPUBLIOS. 
Wmm  A.  a  1086  to  a.  a  IMS. 


Bbtbt  IT«— DoMOfiov  or  thb  Gbbmav  BMpm  om  Italtw— Wab  Miwai 

MM  or  Hapuh— Tn  VoBXAir  EmttBAnov^— Tkm  TnmiAV  Bwaua— !■ 

BWi  ASB   VlUMMlUlMI— iTAHAg    OBAaACfTa.-»Tn    aMmAMi.*ClNlflJOV    W^ 

KiifODOM  or  Vapui  bt  Obablm  or  Avjoo.— Ft4MaDioi.-^iB  QomwuatL 

fpHE  papal  diiiroh  was  now  beomning  tbe  great  pow« 
-*-  whioh  for  oentnriea  was  to  orershadow  Italjr  and  all  Bn 
rope.  The  genius  of  Qldebrand,  an  obsonre  monk  of  Tm 
ttMiy,  oombined  its  energieSi  and  guided  them  in  the  career  of 
oonqaest  In  the  oloistered  soHtnde  of  hb  study  he  devised 
Us  plan  fi>r  the  snbjngation  of  the  world  to  the  papal  tbrooa 
The  eIeoti<Hi  of  the  popes  was  vested  in  the  oardinala.  The 
dergy  were  detached  from  human  society  by  tiie  law  of  oelDia* 
oy.  The  pope  was  dedared  to  be  Gk>d*s  vicegerent,  Incapable 
iMT  orring,  and  above  all  human  law.  In  the  fiMW  of  the  most 
violent  opposition,  he  accomplished  all  hb  plans.  The  power 
lyf  the  pope  over  the  popular  mind  became  so  extraordinary, 
that  no  king  could  hold  his  crovm  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  holy  fiither.  Inauguration  by  his  hand  became  ac  essen* 
lial  title  to  the  crown. 

The  German  emperor  Conrad,  who  succeeded  Henry  II. 
hastened  to  Rome,  to  recdve  the  diad^n  from  the  hands  of 
tfie  pontiS  Bdng  engaged  in  distant  wars,  he  could  devote 
but  little  attention  to  Italy,  and  for  many  years  the  peninsula 
presented  an  aspect  of  anarchy.    NoUes,  bishops,  and  citiaena 
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iirqggled  against  eaoh  otber  in  bloody  war&re.  In  tbe  year 
A*  D.  lOVd  Hildebrand  was  ohosen  pope,  with  the  title  of 
Ghregory  the  VIL  Daring  the  long  minority  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV^  of  Germany,  the  sagadty  of  Hildebrand  had  been 
diUgeatly  employed  in  poshing  the  papal  eneroaohmenta. 
Never  did  a  more  impeiial  mind  dwell  in  a  fleshly  tabemaole. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  soon  fomid  themselves  in  oolisioBt 
mtdk  olaiming  the  sapremaoy.  The  qnarrd  arose  open  the 
right  of  inrestitore,  or  in  other  words,  whethv  bishops  and 
dakw  were  to  oonsider  themselves  as  vassab  c{  the  pope  or 
the  «nperor.  Hostile  messages  were  sent  to  and  fix^  until  tte 
pope  had  the  arrogance  to  sommon  the  emperor  to  appeat 
before  him  in  Rome.  The  indignant  sovere^  assembled  f 
oonndl  of  prelates  and  other  vassab  at  Worms,  and  deohrotf 
Ghregory  no  longer  to  be  worthy  to  be  reeogniaed  as  pope 
Gregory,  b  retaliation,  ezoommonieated  Henry,  released  his 
snbjeots  from  the  oath  ai  aOegianoe,  and  prohibited 
BBder  pain  of  eternal  damnation  iVom  snpporting  the  i 
or  in  any  way  ministering  to  his  wants. 

Hie  people  were  so  overawed  by  the  torors  of  diis  deores^ 
that  they  at  onoe  aband<med  their  sovereign ;  and  he  was  kft 
Btterly  rained  and  helpless.  Under  the  dietation  of  the  fop^ 
the  prinoes  met  at  Of/penheim,  to  choose  another  emperoc; 
Henry  IV.,  in  dismay  and  despair,  crossed  the  Alps,  in  the 
4ead  of  winter,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  oflboded 
poatsUt  and  implore  forgiveness.  Ghregory  was  then  at  the 
eastle  €t  Canossa,  near  Reggio,  in  the  domain  of  Matilda,  tbe 
opulent  and  powerfnl  countess  of  Tuscany,  who  was,  with  al 
he  enthnsiasm  of  her  glowing  soul,  devoted  to  the  papacy. 

For  Ikree  days,  in  mid-winter,  the  abject  monarch  stood  a 
■njq)liant  at  the  portal  of  the  castle  before  he  could  be  admit* 
ted.  Barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  clothed  in  a  woolen  shirt, 
he  was  compelled  to  wait,  that  the  world  might  witness  Us 
hamiliation.  At  length  the  haughty  pontiff  condescended  te 
iprant  absolution  to  the  penitent.     The  reoondliation  which 
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ensued  was  fiu*  from  cordial,  and  Heniy,  mortified  and 
perated,  returned  to  his  realms,  watching  for  an  cpportmiity 
more  saccessMly  to  resume  the  strife.  Soon  the  ecclesiastical 
censure  was  renewed,  and  the  emperor  was  again  dqK)eed. 
In  the  meantime  Henry  lY.  had  strengthened  his  cause,  and 
the  pope's  bull  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  terror.  Both  partie 
now  prepared  for  war. 

Matilda,  the  celebrated  countess  of  Tuscany,  and  some 
other  Italian  feudatories,  placed  thdr  troops  at  the  service  of 
Gregory.  Henry  led  an  army  into  Italy;  the  piqMil  troqM 
were  routed ;  Oregory  was  deposed,  and  Gnibert,  archbishop 
cf  Ravenna,  was  raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  sword  of  ths 
emperor.  The  grateftd  pontiff  placed  the  imperial  crown,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  church,  upon  the  brow  of  the  conqueror. 
Oregory  VIL  sought  refuge  among  the  Normans  of  Ni^es. 

The  Neapolitans,  led  by  the  holy  fitther,  whom  ths 
emperor  had  deposed,  marched  against  Rome.  H^iry  lY, 
retreated.  They  captured  the  city  and  surrendered  it  to  miB- 
tary  license,  fire  and  the  sword.  Oregory  rdnstated,  but 
1^  humiliated,  believing  himself  no  longer  secure  in  Rome^ 
retired  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  in  virtual  exile  until  he 
died,  with  his  last  breath  hurling  an  anathema  against  his  un- 
relenting foe,  the  emperor.  His  succersors,  Victor  IIL,  Urban 
IL,  and  Paschal  H.  continued  the  conflict,  aided  by  the  ama- 
aonian  energies  of  the  Countess  MatOda.  Henry  was  driren 
out  of  Italy,  and,  dethroned  by  his  own  son,  Henry  V.,  died 
a  broken  hearted  old  man,  in  the  extreme  of  destitution  and 
misery. 

For  fifteen  years  the  struggle  continued  between  Henry  V 
and  the  Roman  pontiffi).  At  length  they  entered  into  a  com 
promise,  the  pope  resigning  the  temporal,  and  the  emper<v 
the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  investiture  During  this  long 
war  of  sixty-three  years,  a  series  of  republics  had  been  grad- 
nally  springing  up  in  northern  Italy.  The  great  cities  had 
become  the  centers  of  these  republics,  and  the  old  feudal 
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mMBitj  htA  gndmSfy  passed  away.  The  oiyil  war  had 
veDdered  it  neoessary  that  waOa  should  be  reared  around  the 
lowBs.  The  sound  €t  an  alarm-beO  assembled  all  the  meo; 
eapaUe  of  bearing  armsi  in  the  great  sqoare^  and  this  meetiDg 
foi  defiberation,  was  called  a  jparliamenL  Two  oonsuls,  and 
a  oommoo  oouunl,  submitted  questions  to  the  decision  of  the 
parBament  WhQe  most  of  these  northern  free  cities  oob- 
ftssed  a  Tagne  allegiance  to  the  Gennan  emperor,  otbef«i  as 
Yenice^  RaTcnnai  Bomei  NiqJeSi  and  Genoa,  still  remained 
nominaDj  under  the  away  of  the  eastern  empire.  Ahnost  the 
coly  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  inyerial  power  which 
now  remained,  was  that  the  name  of  the  emperor  was  affixed 
to  the  municipal  acts,  and  hb  efl^  was  stamped  upoa  the 
eoin.  The  democratio  cities  of  Lomberdy  possessed  but  Httla 
cf  the  qiirit  of  true  democracy.  The  stronger  were  ever 
eager  to  domineer  cfver  the  weaker.  Milan  crashed  Lodi  and 
Mattered  its  atiaens  mto  yiOageai  trampling  upon  aU  Aeir 
t%^bta.  The  LocBse^  after  years  of  oppresskm,  appealed  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  for  he^ 

Glad  of  tUs  onmtunity  to  strengthen  hb  power  in  Italy, 
the  emperor  with  a  small  but  v^rous  and  efficient  army 
crossed  the  Aift^  and,  advancing  throi^  the  Trentine  valley, 
entered  the  jdains  of  Lombardy.  Here  petitioners  crowded 
around  him,  imploring  protection  from  the  haughty,  tyran- 
nical, aristocratic  democracy  of  Idan.  In  a  cruel  march  of 
desolation  and  plunder  the  emperor  ravished  the  country. 
Many  cities  were  h  alBance  witii  the  Milanese,  whQe  others 
eqM>used  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  Notwithstanding  the 
Btraigth  of  the  imperial  army,  the  walls  <^  Wian  were  so 
substantial,  and  the  prqMiraticms  for  defense  so  ample,  that 
the  first  moTcments  of  Frederic  were  agamst  the  allied  cities. 
Tumi,  YeroeDi,  Asti,^  and  Tortona,  aftor  bloody  batties  and 
protracted  sieges,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  valiant  Itttie  citgr 
ef  Tortcna  for  two  months  defied  the  emperor. 

The  enqperor  was  provided  with  the  most  powerfol  n» 
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diines  of  war  then  io  use.  With  tho  baBstflB  of  ihe  anoientii 
he  threw  sach  masses  of  rook  into  the  dty,  that  three  men 
were  omshed  by  die  fall  of  a  angle  pieoe.  Bnt  famme  at 
length  compelled  to  capitalation,  and  Tortona  was  razed  to 
the  ground.  Frederic,  having  demolished  or  subdued  meet 
of  the  dties  in  the  alliance  with  Milan,  entered  Pavi&,  and 
there  recaved  the  celebrated  iron  crown  of  Lombardy ; — the 
iron  of  which  it  was  wrought,  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
•pikes  which  had  pierced  our  Saviour,  and  was  denned  &r 
more  precious  than  gold.  He  then  advanced  to  Rome,  that 
he  might  receive  his  imperial  orown  from  pope  Adrian  IV. 
The  pope  was  now  so  powerftil,  and  it  was  deemed  so  essen* 
tial  to  the  perpetuity  of  any  reign'that  the  coronation  should 
be  hallowed  by  the  blesdng  of  the  poniiS,  that  the  haughty 
Frederic  condesoended  to  do  homage  to  his  spiritual  lord,  by 
holding  his  stirrup  while  he  descended  from  his  mule.  It  was 
not  until  after  this  act  of  humiliation  that  the  pope  would 
confer  upon  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  Having  heea  crowned  at 
Rome,  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of 
one  year,  without  even  ventunng  to  iq^roach  the  walls  of 
Milan. 

Hie  Milanese  and  Frederic  made  new  preparations  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  influence  of  Wlan  was  so  great 
that  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  combining  against  the  em« 
peror.  With  a  hundred  thousand  inftntry  and  fifteen  thou« 
•and  cavalry,  Frederic  commenced  his  march  ag^  through 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and,  with  this  immense  force,  invested 
the  dty.  Massive  walls  of  vast  circuit  surrounded  the  dty, 
and  the  bulwarks  were  protected  by  a  broad  and  deep  fosse. 
Battering  rams  and  balistaa  were  here  of  but  little  avails  and 
fiunine  was  manifestly  the  all-availing  foe,  which  could  alone 
bring  the  city  to  a  capitulation.  By  this  cruel  enemy  the 
AGlanese  were  subdued.  History  can  express  no  sympathy 
for  them.    They  deserved  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the  power 
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Ml  lor  ihmy  ihi&mmhrm  mart;  vmonqftJkmdy  htA  been  tnm- 
jBang  upon  the  weak. 

The  treaty  was  more  fitvorable  than  the  tyrannio  Milaneae 
kad  any  n^bA  to  expect  from  the  tynuit  of  Qermaay.  A 
large  raaaom  was  extorted;  they  built  a  pahoe  for  the  em- 
peror, and  took  the  oath  of  allegiaace  to  him;  and  thoy  wem 
alowed  a  eertain  degree  of  independeiioe  ia  the  reguktioa  of 
thor  maokkpel  aflbirs.  Frederic  paid  but  little  regard  to  hia 
treaty;  and  eoeroaehmeot  followed  encroachment  aa  he  en* 
deayored  to  reduce  all  of  IxHnbardy  into  entire  aatHniasion* 
The  mangled  worm  tamed  against  the  foot  that  croihed  it» 
With  horrible  ibrodty  Frederic  took  rengeance,  Thia  cruelty 
rooaed  new  energies  of  despair.  For  two  years  the  Milanese, 
with  their  allied  cities,  fought  the  emperor,  straggling  through 
and  over  the  smoldmng  ruins  of  Lombardy.  Qrema  was 
demolished.  The  hanrests  were  destroyed,  the  fields  devas- 
tated, and  at  length,  aftor  scenes  of  misery  which  no  pen  can 
describe,  Mikn  M. 

For  three  weeks  the  emperor  brooded  over  his  vengeance, 
whSe  the  Milanese  waited  trembling  in  suspense.  He  then 
ordered  every  man,  woman,  and  child  immediately  to  leave 
the  city.  The  mck,  the  dying,  the  newly  bom,  all  were  to  go. 
Not  one  was  to  be  left  behmd.  With  his  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  emperor  entered  the 
deserted  streets.  The  city  was  then  surrendered  to  the 
troops  for  plunder.  For  several  days  they  worked  diligently 
•a  wresting  firom  it  every  thing  they  deemed  of  value.  Then 
the  order  was  issued  for  the  utter  demolition  of  the  dty  and 
aB  its  deftnses.  For  six  days  this  immense  army  toiled  in 
ihia  woric  of  destruction,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  their 
eflforts  being  eflbctnally  accomplished.  Milan  was  a  he^>  oi 
ndna,  and  all  her  children  were  scattered,  h  misery  and  b^ 
gary,  over  the  phins.  Awftil  was  this  doom.  It  was  the 
«Be  wkkk  Wkm  had  inflioted  a|^  Lodi.    Aristooratie 
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^rraots  can  do  DotUng  worse  diaa  dflmoorallo  lynnti  Mt 
eqmble  of  doing. 

Lombardy  was  now  submisdve  in  her  chains  and  bm 
misery.  Bat  slaves  will  ever  rise  fa  insnrreotion.  A  con* 
qnraoy  was  formed,  organiang  the  fiimons  Zombard  League 
The  leading  dties  of  Lombardy  combined,  taking  advantage 
of  the  moment  when  the  arms  of  the  emperor  were  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Rome,  as  he  endeavored  to  force  upon  the 
ehuroh  an  anti-pope  m  the  place  of  Alexander  m.  Pestilence 
was  breathed  upon  his  army,  and  it  perished  in  the  Oampania. 
The  emperor  was  thns  compdled  to  a  disgraceftd  retreat 
beyond  the  Alps.  Harassed  by  the  cares  of  his  vast  empire, 
rix  years  elapsed  before  the  emperor  oonld  lead  another  army 
mto  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  the  spring  of  11Y6,  the 
peals  of  the  imperial  bugles  were  heard,  as  the  gleam  of  the 
rilken  banners  were  again  seen  winding  throngh  the  defiles  i£ 
the  Alps.  Milan,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  rebmlt,  and, 
with  the  othar  cities  of  Lombardy,  had  made  vigorous  prep*> 
ration  for  the  conflict. 

Hie  hostile  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  L^;nano,  about 
fifteen  mOes  from  IkiGlan.  What  was  called  religunu  onthn* 
siasm  insjnred  the  IGlanese  with  fiend-like  terodty.  The 
banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  on  a  sacred  car  called  the 
oarrodo,  in  memory  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  which  guided 
the  Israelites  to  conquest.  Imploring  the  aid  of  St.  Ambrose, 
the  canonized  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  of  St.  Peter,  and 
naving  taken  a  solemn  vow,  upon  the  sacraments  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  they  would  conquer  or  perish,  they 
rushed,  regardless  of  wounds  and  death,  upon  the  imperial 
squadrons,  and  trampled  them  in  the  dust  For  dght  miles 
the  plam  was  covered  with  the  slaughter  of  tiie  fhgitives. 

1  be  imperial  army  was  so  utterly  overthrown  and  dispert* 
ed,  that  for  some  time  the  fiite  of  the  emperor  was  uncertain. 
Three  days  after  the  battie  he  appeared  fa  Pavia,  alone,  and 
fa  the  disguise  fa  which  he  had  escaped  firom  the  horrible 
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soene  of  carnage.  Pavia,  the  imperial  head-qaarterg,  and  gov 
erned  by  the  imperial  troops,  had  not  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
€krman  subjection.  For  twenty-two  years  Frederic  had  been 
•trnggling  against  the  independence  of  Lombardy.  With 
■even  armies  he  had  swept  thdr  doomed  territory,  inflicting 
atrocities  the  recital  of  which  sickens  hnmanity.  The  fiital 
battle  of  L^nano  left  him  for  a  time  powerless,  and  he  was 
oompeUed  to  assent  to  a  truce  for  six  years.  At  the  expin^ 
tion  of  this  truce,  in  the  year  1183,  by  the  peace  of  Constance, 
the  comparative  independence  of  Lombardy  was  secured ;  a 
general  supremacy  of  dignity  rather  tiian  of  power  b^g  con* 
ceded  to  the  emperor. 

Southern  Italy  was  still  in  a  state  of  nominal  subjection  to 
the  eastern,  or  Greek  empire,  whose  sovereigns  resided  al 
CfOnstantinople.  Tliere  were  many  intrigues,  and  some  battles 
between  the  Grecian  and  the  G^erman  emperors  for  dominion 
over  these  coveted  realms.  Years  of  obscurity,  confndon  and 
petty  wars  rolled  on  in  which  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded.  Sicily  was  in  the  power  of  the  infidel  Saracens, 
and  their  jHratic  craft  infested  all  the  neighboring  seas,  cttm 
making  devastating  inroads  upon  the  land.  The  natural  hia* 
lory  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard,  is  but  a  record  ot 
dov.like  mildness,  when  compared  with  the  natural  hiaUyrj 
or  man.  ffis  rdgn  upon  earth  has  been  but  the  demooiae  in- 
fliction of  blood  and  woe. 

"Tis  dangefoas  to  ronae  the  Boo^ 
Deadlj  to  anm  the  tiger's  patfi, 
Bat  the  most  terrible  of  terran^ 
IinuoiUiiMMli;  In  bis  wfld  wntli.* 

Baily  in  the  tenth  century  the  Normans  estabHslied  thnm 
■shres  in  France.  Embracing  nominal  Christianity,  they  wera 
inspired  with  zeal  to  vimt  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs  in 
Pdeetiue.  Traversing  France  and  Italy  they  embarked  ton 
the  Holy  Land.  They  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  ftrtfln 
soil,  and  the  luxurious  dime  of  southern  Italy.    The  < 
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qr  of  the  inhabitants  inyited  invarioc.  Hie  M  KornMB 
banms,  steel  olad,  and  followed  by  retainers  armed  to  the 
teelh,  commenoed  onigraling.  Their  nmnbcflrs  rapidly  in- 
ereased,  and  thegr  began  to  aoonmniate  near  Najdes.  The 
GteA  emperor  undertook  to  rescue  Sicily  6om  the  infidel 
Saracens,  and  enlisted  in  his  army  three  hundred  of  these  sted 
dnewed  Norman  cavaliers.  They  fought  fierce^  and  success^ 
fhlly,  but|  dissatisfied  with  the  division  of  the  qpoil,  they  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  to  wrest  the  whole  of  southern  Italy  firam  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks.  With  an  army  of  bat  seven  hun- 
dred bone  and  five  hundred  foot,  they  eommeooed  the  bold 
enterprise.  They  soon  were  in  entire  possession  of  Apuliai  a 
province  about  the  siae  ct  the  state  of  MassaohusettSy  now 
bekmging  to  the  Ungdom  of  Naples.  This  beantiful  province 
WIS  divided  among  twelv«  Norman  oounts,  whose  fieA  fi>rmeil 
a  ftndal  rqmblio.  One  of  their  number,  William  ai  the  Iron 
Arm,  was  invested  with  a  gSDeral  siqiremacy  to  lead  them  to 
battle. 

P<^  Leo  IX.,  ahrmed  hy  theii*  eneroaehmeola,  raised  an 
mnaj  for  their  destruction.  Qermans,  Greeks,  and  Lombards 
were  assembled  b^ieath  the  sacred  faannor,  and  the  pope  in 
person  was  so  fiirgetfid  of  his  oflke  as  to  lead  the  host.  These 
•eeoes  occurred  anterior  to  the  events  we  have  been  deseribinif 
hi  IxHnbar^. 

Reinforcements  trom  France  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
WiOiam,  and  the  Norman  and  the  papal  troops  met  in  bat- 
tle. The  troops  <^  the  poitfjff  were  utterly  routed,  and 
Leo  hhnself  fell  mto  the  hands  of  his  eoemies.  But  relig- 
ion, degenerating  fato  superstition,  leads  men  to  the  sUaugest 
fteaka.  These  devout,  blood-stained  warriors,  true  ehOdren 
of  the  churoL,  prostrated  themselves  befisre  their  holy  captive^ 
and  inqilored  absolution  for  the  gdlt  of  deftndmg  them- 
aehrea  i^gainst  him.  The  sfanple  hearted  ecclesjastie,  not  oo|y 
pardoned  them,  and  granted  them  the  full  poasesrfon  of  die 
lands  they  had  conquered,  as  a  fief  of  the  bolty  aee,  bat,  k 
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aoeordanoe  with  eodesiastioal  morality  in  that  age,  conferred 
upon  them  the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  they  might  snbse- 
qnently  oonqner  in  sonthem  Italy.  The  pope  and  the  war* 
riors  thus  took  leave  of  each  other,  exceedingly  good  friends, 
and  pledged  to  mntual  assistanoe. 

Slowly  and  sorely  the  Normans  advanced,  nntil  they  had 
conquered  all  the  country  which  now  constitutes  the  kmgdom 
cf  Naples.  Thirty  years  of  carnage  and  misery  was  the  price 
paid  for  this  conquest.  Hie  realm  was  divided  into  two 
duchies,  Calabria  and  Apulia.  Sicily  was  attached  to  them  as 
a  fie^  under  the  rule  of  one  who  possessed  the  title  of  great 
Count.  At  length  Roger  11.,  collecting  in  his  hands  the  united 
powers  of  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  great  count  of 
Sicily,  ambitiously  attamed  the  kingly  crown,  by  papal  inves* 
titure.  Naples  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Ibrce  of  habit  and  of  institutions  is  such  that  for  six  hundred 
years  the  kingdom  of  Naples  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  the  popedom. 

The  Venetian  republic  was  making  rapid  strides  in  weahb 
and  power.  It,  however,  fought  its  way  to  opulence  and 
renown  through  innumerable  petty  yet  bloody  battles,  with 
surrounding  foes.  Venice  had  entered  into  the  Lombard 
kagne  against  the  emperor  Frederic,  but  still  she  never  heti* 
tated  to  violate  her  pledge  when  it  seemed  for  her  interest  so 
to  do,  even  joining  the  emperor  to  destroy  her  sister  city, 
Ancona,  hoping  thus  to  crush  a  rival  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Adriatic  Hie  dukes  or  doges  of  Venice,  through  ebbs  and 
floods  of  fortune,  through  defeats  and  victories,  were  gradiii 
afly  making  accesdons  to  thdr  domains.  The  loges  were 
nominated  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens.  This  often 
gave  rise  to  very  bitter  and  tumultuous  &ctionB.  So  jealooe 
were  the  people  lest  there  should  be  the  daim  of  hereditary 
right  to  the  dukedom,  that  it  became  a  ftmdamental  law  of 
the  state,  that  the  reigning  doge  should  lever  associate  a  00a 
in  the  government.     The  doge  was  also  assodated  with  a 
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^cmnoil,  who  were  to  ooOperate  with  him  Id  all  mpoffasl 
measures.  At  lengthy  as  the  repablio  increased,  a  aort  of 
legislature,  composed  of  four  hmidred  and  eig^itj  dekgate% 
was  organized;  while  a  smaller  comiael  asriatod  tbadogeia 
measm*es  requiring  qieoial  or  secret  de^tatdi. 

This  Venetian  ocmstitution  prepared  the  lepnhBo  fi>r  a 
very  brilliant  career,  of  politioal  and  ocimmerrial  grandeoft 
AH  Europe  was  soon  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  cniaadea  tat 
the  reooTcry  of  the  H0I7  Land  from  the  infidels.  The  same 
influences  which  organized  the  powerftd  repoUiQa  of  Loia- 
bardy  and  Venice,  also  soon  ocmstituted  many  others,  sooh  as 
Pisa,  Qenoa,  and  Tuscany.  The  maritime  repablies  became 
yastfy  enridied  by  the  crusades, — transporting  troops  to 
Palestine  and  conveying  hack  the  valuable  products  of  eaateni 
dimes.  Venice  alone,  emjdoyed  two  hundred  ressels  in  this 
business.  But  a  very  fierce  and  disgraceAd  spirit  of  rivalry  pr^ 
vailed  between  the  republics  of  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  anl 
they  were  almost  constant^  engaged  in  implacaUe  wadkm 
Their  boasted  love  of  liberty,  was  liber^  to  trample  nfom  the 
rights  of  others.  They  widied  to  have  no  masters,  but  to  be 
masters.  Sudi  love  of  liberty,  liberty  for  fmea^eif  and  op» 
presnon  for  others  deserves,  and  has  erer  encomitered  divine 


The  Italian  character,  at  this  age  of  the  wotM, 
ftw  attractive  features.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  !^ 
fdaud  their  mdomitaUe  love  of  liberty.  But  haughty,  reveoge> 
fill,  and  domineering,  the  Italian  graq>ed  power  only  to  wield 
it  for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  crush 
any  one  who  stood  b  the  way  of  hb  own  advancement. 
Bvery  dty  was  the  foe  of  e^  ery  other  city,  and  they  could 
never  unite,  save  when  driven  together  by  a  comnum  enemy. 
The  old  conflict  between  the  aristocrado  and  plebeian  orders 
raged  with  unabated  virulence.  Religion  degenerated  into 
flMre  ecdesiasticism,  having  but  Httle  influence  over  pditical 
or  social  evils.    He^'esy  was  a  deadly  crime.    Wrong  and 
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jntrage  were  venial  offences  with  which  the  church  did  not 
stoop  to  intermeddle. 

About  this  time  the  afflictive  intelligence  reached  Europoi 
that  Jerusalem  had  fetUen  before  the  power  of  the  ^^  great  and 
mighty  Saladin."  The  emperor  Frederic  roused  ail  his  ener- 
gies for  a  new  crusade.  Leading  in  person  his  armies,  he  was 
drowned  in  crossing  a  swollen  stream  in  Armenia.  Henry  VX 
•ucceeded  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Italy  and  Gerroanv.  His 
•way  over  Italy,  as  we  have  shown,  was  very  indefinite,  being 
nominal  rather  than  real  Henry  was  a  ferocious  monster, 
whose  only  virtue  was  a  sort  of  bull-dog  courage.  Tancred, 
of  the  Norman  line,  was  now  upon  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Henry  led  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  to 
compel  the  recognition  diere  of  his  imperial  power ;  but  he 
utterly  failed. 

Quite  suddenly  Tancred  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age» 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  widow  and  child.  The  savage 
emperor  ag^  pounced  upon  Naples,  took  both  mother  and 
ohild  captive,  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  boy,  and  sent 
both  him  and  his  mother  to  the  dungeons  of  a  prison.  He 
then  plundered  the  whole  kingdom  remorselessly,  and  pun- 
ished with  great  severity  all  the  nobles  who  had  fought  for 
Tancred.  Some  were  hanged,  some  burned  alive,  and  others 
had  their  eyes  plucked  out.  In  the  dege  of  a  castle,  Gk>d,  in 
mercy,  caused  the  monster  to  be  stricken  down.  An  instina 
tive  sense  of  justice  leads  one  to  rejoice  in  the  divine  d^dan^ 
Sion,  ^^  After  death  cometh  the  judgment.'' 

With  no  recognition  of  the  fraternity  of  man,  all  Ita^ 
eontinued  convulsed  with  internal  feuds,  the  oppressed  of 
to-day  being  the  oppressors  of  to-morrow.  The  republics, 
kitemaUy,  were  agitated  by  contending  &otioiis;  while  hos- 
tile fleets  and  armies  were  incessantly  meeting  in  the  shodL 
of  war.  The  antagonistic  nobles  reared  their  castles  of  mas- 
nve  stone,  strengthened  with  towers,  capable  of  repdfing 
assault  and  enduring  siege.    Huge  gates  of  inm  defianded  the 
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entrance,  while  anned  retainera,  by  day  and  by  night,  patroDedl 
the  solid  walls.  In  the  interior  there  was  constructed  a  still 
more  impregnable  tower,  called  the  donjon,  or  keq»,  to  which, 
in  the  last  extremity,  the  lord  coold  retreat  with  his  followers. 
Tliese  old  feudal  castles  were  as  gloomy  as  prisons,  and  imag- 
ination can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  unattractive  existence 
than  that  which  must  have  been  passed  widiin  their  walk. 
The  horrors  of  an  assault  must  have  been  almost  welcome,  at 
a  relief  from  the  dreary  monotony. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  YL  left  a  minor,  Fred- 
ere  EL,  hereditary  hdr  of  the  imperial  throne.  At  the  same 
time  pope  Innocent  IIL,  an  exceedingly  energetic  and  ambi- 
tious man  of  thirty-seven,  was  raised  to  the  tiara.  Under  his 
administration  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the  papacy 
soared  to  a  stupendous  height.  He  devised  the  plan  of 
seising  upon  a  state  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  spiritual 
prerogatives  of  the  pope  might  be  sustained  by  temporal 
power.  With  consummate  ability  he  aoconq>lished  his  plans, 
wielding  such  dominion  over  all  the  temporal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, that  every  monarch  trembled  before  him.  He  founded 
the  two  orders  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars,  whose 
espedal  mission  it  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  to  rq>refi»  all 
qsirit  of  inquiry,  and  all  activity  of  mind. 

Innocent  IIL  also  organized  the  inquisition,  intrusting  ite 
fearful  powers  to  the  Dominicans.  He  addressed  his  orders 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  with  as  much  arrogance  as  if 
they  had  been  merely  his  body  servants.  He  formed  a  league 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Italian  cities,  called  the  Gruelphic 
league,  to  fevor  the  pretensions  of  the  pontic  in  opposition 
(o  another  league  called  the  GhibdUne,  in  fevor  of  the  emperor. 
His  intrigues  were  innumerable  to  place  upon  the  throne  of 
the  German  empire  a  prince  who  would  be  entirely  auiimia- 
sive  to  his  wilL  Innocent  retained  his  scepter,  ever  gorj 
with  the  blood  of  heretics,  for  eighteen  years,  when  he  passed 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  King  of  kings — he  the  murderer  of 
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thonuwndB — he  whose  edicts  have  filled  wh(de  proviDces  with 
wailing  and  woe. 

Pope  Honorins  IQ.,  who  saooeeded  Innoceiity  refused  to 
erown  Fredmc  11.,  upon  attaining  his  minority,  until  he  tock 
an  oath  that  he  would  undertake  the  deUTeranoe  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Saraoens.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  in  a  state  of 
horrible  anarchy,  and  Frederic  led  his  armies  to  chastise  ibm 
faiBurgents.  He  reared  in  Naples  a  magnificent  palace,  esttfl>- 
fished  a  university,  and  greatly  embellished  the  beaatifhl  oapi- 
taL  Luxuriating  in  the  pleasures  of  that  delightful  dime,  thtt 
emperor  forgot  his  vow  to  fight  his  way  over  the  sands  of 
Syria,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City.  Qoaded  by  the  re* 
proadies  of  the  p<^>e,  be  made  reluctant  and  inefficient  pr^ 
parations  for  the  campaign,  ever  postponing  energetio  aotkm, 
mitil  Honorius  died.  Gregory  IX.,  who  succeeded,  was  so 
enraged  by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  emperor,  that  he  thundered 
a  bun  of  excommunication  against  him. 

This  act  of  energy  accomplished  its  purpose.  Hie  emp^ 
ror,  imploring  pardon,  safled  for  Pdeetine,  and,  landing  at 
Jean  d'Acre,  commenced  operations.  But  the  pope,  astounded 
and  horror  stricken,  that  a  guilty  wretdi,  who  slready  by  a 
Mn  of  excommunicaticm  was  handed  ov«r  to  the  dominion  of 
■atan,  should  have  the  presumption  to  enter  upon  so  hoLy  an 
enterprise,  reiterated  his  fulminations  with  renewed  intense- 
ness.  He  even  preached  a  crusade  against  Frederic,  and  sent 
an  army  to  ravage  his  Italian  kingdom  of  'Nafim.  Frederic, 
perhaps,  receiving  a  new  impulse  from  these  assaults,  pressed 
faward,  reconquered  Jerusalem,  and  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  own  brow.  He  then  returned  to  Europe.  The  emperor 
and  the  pope,  both  fearing  and  detesting  each  other,  concluded 
a  hollow  recondBation. 

Years  rdled  on,  when  Henry,  son  of  Frederic  H.,  insti- 
gated by  the  pqpe,  revolted  against  his  fiither.  The  energetio 
monarch  crushed  the  rebeOios,  sent  his  son  faito  fanprisonmsBt 
for  life,  ravaged  tbi  jdains  of  Lombardy,  which  bad  sympa 
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thized  in  the  treason  of  the  prince,  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
re^Rtablished  his  power.  The  pope  again  exoommnnioated 
Frederic,  and  directed  a  crusade  against  him  as  the  enemy  of 
the  church.  The  emperor,  in  retaliation,  put  every  one  to 
death  whom  he  found  wearing  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  The 
pope  summoned  a  oouncil.  The  emperor  sent  a  fleet  to  airest 
tho  French  bishops  on  their  voyage.  G^oa  joined  the  pope ; 
Pisa  the  emperor.  The  hostue  squadrons  met  near  the  island 
of  Melona.  The  imperial  party  were  the  victors.  Immense 
treasure,  in  specie;  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  the  captive  jMre- 
lates  were  oonveyed  to  Pisa,  heavily  loaded  with  chains  forged 
from  silver.  The  pontiff  died  of  chagrin ;  but  the  rancor  of 
his  spirit  lived  in  his  successor,  Innocent  lY.  Secretly  he  re- 
paired to  G^oa,  thence  to  France,  and  summoned  at  Lyons  a 
general  council  of  biahops  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  One 
hundred  and  forty  met;  and  with  all  the  pageantry  and  sol- 
emnities of  ecclesiastical  power,  declared  tJiat  the  emperor 
had  forfeited  all  his  dignities,  and  that  his  subjects  were 
absolved  from  thdr  oaths  of  allegiance. 

This  was  the  most  pompous  act  of  excommunication  the 
church  had  ever  issued.  It  paralyzed  the  arm  of  Frederic 
For  five  years  he  struggled  unavaUingly  against  the  adverse 
fortune,  in  which  these  anathemas  involved  him,  till  in  the 
■il^ice  of  the  tomb  he  found  refuge  from  the  scoies  of  a 
tumultuous  life,  such  as  few  mortals  have  experienced. 

Innocent  lY.,  sheltered  at  Lyons,  welcomed,  with  indecent 
rejoidnga,  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  through  Lombardy,  viidting  most  of  the 
Ouelph  cities,  where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  Ghibelline  cities,  which  had  espoused  the  imperial  cause, 
were  in  consternation,  and  breathlessly  awaited  their  doom. 
But  Cixirad  lY.  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  11.,  has* 
tened  to  Italy,  to  revive  their  drooping  courage.  The  popt 
declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  the  deposition  of 
Frederic  EL  had  reverted  to  the  papacy.    War  was  of  oounie 
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ikm  result  Different  oities  eeponsed  difte'ent  codes.  There 
were  trarniiq^  plundering,  oamage,  outrage  in  every  foroi, 
ndeery  of  every  aspeot.  The  imperial  army  at  lei^^  pr»^ 
vailed.  Affiurs  were  thus  when  Conrad  lY.  died  in  Uie  year 
1254,  leaving  an  in&nt  son. 

The  hopes  of  the  pope  revived.  The  holy  futhear  raised  an 
anny  and  marched  into  the  Neapolitan  provinoes,  and  foroad 
aD  die  barons  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  holy  sea 
Jnst  then  death's  arrow  deft  the  air  and  quivered  iu  the  heart 
of  Innocent  lY.  There  was  a  sable  hearse,  nodding  plumes^ 
waxen  tapers,  processions  of  ecdesiastics  in  aD  the  imposing 
robes  of  the  ohoroh,  chants,  and  requiems, — and  Innocent 
lY.,  ni  the  darkness  and  rilence  of  the  tomb,  was  left  to  be 
forgotten,  whOe  the  insane  strife  of  pride  and  ambition  raged 
In  die  sunligiit,  widioat  any  check. 

Rome  was  but  a  den  cf  robbers.  The  populace  were 
ignoraDt,  fenatical,  and  bloodthirsty;  the  aristocracy,  boA 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  were  haughty  and  ficentioua.  Hie 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  were  converted  by  llie  barons 
into  fortified  castles,  fixmi  whence  they  emerged  t>r  war  or 
plunder,  often  liffing  the  streets  cf  the  city  with  fends,  rapine, 
and  bloodshed.  The  pope  had  exerted  a  little  testfaint;  but 
his  removal  to  Lyons,  where  he  resided  for  five  years,  left  tin 
city  to  excesses  which  became  abscAutely  intolerable.  The 
citiaeDS,  in  their  despair,  sentfor  aBalognese  noMe,  die  cele- 
brated Brancaleone,  and  invested  him  with  ahnoet  dictatorial 
power.  Energetically  and  nobly  he  aocomjriished  his  misston. 
At  the  head  of  the  csitiaens  he  attacked  the  fertresses  of  the 
infrmous  noUes,  who  had  set  at  defiance  all  the  authority  o 
civil  law.  One  hundred  and  forty  of  these  dtadela,  witU 
Hm  waDs,  were  battered  down,  the  assaQants  Laving  first 
hanged  their  occupants  on  their  own  walls.  This  salutary 
stferiiy  worked  quite  a  reform  in  the  Boman  pandemonium. 

b  the  Lombard  repnbUcs,  the  conflict  between  the  ariatoiei 
racy  and  the  people  increased  in  intend^,  untQ  in  a  fieroe  (Mi 
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war  the  people  triumphed,  and  placed  one  of  their  partisani 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  which  now  retained  only  the 
empty  forms  of  a  republic.  It  was  stiU  one  of  the  prindpal 
objects  of  the  papacy  to  wrest  Naples  from  the  emperon 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  lY.  his  successor,  pope  Urban 
IV.  offered  the  crown  of  Naples  to  the  powerful  Frendi 
count  Charles,  of  Anjou  and  Provence^  if  he  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom.  Charles  accepted  the  terms  with  alacrity.  Aocom* 
panied  by  a  thousand  cavaliers,  with  well  tempered  coats  of 
mail,  composed  of  a  double  net  work  of  iron  rings — with  hel- 
mets, gorgets,  cuirasses,  brassets,  and  cuishes  of  solid  steel,  he 
fMuled  from  Marseilles  to  Rome.  EQs  powerful  army  advanced 
by  land,  cutting  its  route  through  Lombardy. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  Urban  lY.  died, 
and  Clement  lY.  succeeded  to  the  tiara.  By  him  Charles,  of 
Anjou,  was  solenmly  crowned,  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran,  in 
Rome,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  then  advanced  to  ooor 
quer  and  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  An  illustrioua 
g«ieral,  Manfred,  was  then  in  the  supreme  command  of  the 
imperial  forces,  and  virtually  king.  The  hostile  forces  met  on 
the  plains  of  Ghtmdella.  The  battle  was  fierce.  But  Manfred 
was  dain,  his  army  dispersed,  and  the  kingdom  submittod  to 
the  victor.  In  accordance  with  the  ferodty  of  the  times,  the 
principal  adherents  of  Manfi^  were  slain ;  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  a  prison,  where  they  lingered  through  all  the 
remaining  years  of  their  wretched  lives ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try in  the  viouiity  of  the  battle  was  surrendered  to  the  sol- 
diers for  pillage,  and  for  the  indulgence  in  any  lionise  pasnon 
might  instigate. 

Two  years  after  this  battle  the  emperor,  Conradin,  thoti 
but  nineteen  years  of  age,  crossed  the  Alps  from  Glermany, 
with  an  army,  to  recover  his  lost  kingdom  of  Naples.  Trium- 
phantly he  traversed  northern  and  central  Italy,  and  entered 
the  fWmtiers  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom     The  young  warrior 
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ymB  outgeneraled  by  the  reterao  ehiefkam;  his  troope  were 
eat  to  pieces,  and  the  young  emperor,  who  had  not  yet  attain- 
ed hia  twentieth  year,  was  taken  captive  and  infiimoady  exe- 
ented.  As  he  stood  upon  die  scaffold  and  bowed  his  neck  to 
the  exeoatioiMr,  he  exclaimed: 

""O,  n^  mother  I  dreadfbl  will  be  die  grief  that  awatti 
Aee  for  my  fiite.'' 

FliHreoce  had  attained  the  first  rank  among  Italian  oitiea. 
With  snnny  rides,  a  pnre  and  sahibrions  dime,  and  earroiind* 
ed  with  a  graoefhl  amphitheater  of  hills,  covered  with  vineyards 
and  olive  grounds,  then  was  no  other  iq>ot  in  beatitifid  htif 
whidi  sm*passed  it  in  lovelmess.  Oommeroe  and  agricnltnn 
had  fflled  die  city  with  a  vast  population  and  inunense  wealth. 
The  Florentine  doths  for  three  hundred  years  remained  nnii- 
valed  in  Europe.  There  were  two  noble  families  in  Florenoe 
of  immense  wealth  and  power.  The  ebki  of  the  one  noble 
house,  that  of  Buonddmonti,  a  young  man  of  great  deganee 
and  corresponding  vanity,  was  affianced  to  a  daughter  of  the 
etiier  house,  that  of  UbertL  But  at  length  he  abandoned  her 
fbr  another  beauty.  The  indignant  Mends  of  the  forsaken 
one,  in  revenge,  murdered  the  galhnt  at  mid-day,  as,  hi  a  gala 
diees,  on  a  milk-white  steed,  he  was  riding  through  the  streets. 
The  city  was  divided,  and  all  Florence  was  embrofled  in  the 
deadly  quarrd.  Hie  Buonddmonti  party  were  attached  te 
the  church,  and  all  the  Oudph  party  rallied  around  them. 
The  IJberd  fionily  were  partisans  of  the  emperor,  and  were 
warmly  sustained  by  the  Ghibdlines.  For  thirty-three  years 
this  deadly  feud  continued  with  incessant  scenes  of  Uood-shed. 
At  length  the  Ghibdline  nobles,  aided  by  some  German  cav* 
airy,  drove  the  Gudphs  fi*om  the  city,  and  seizing  the  gover»> 
sent  threw  themsdves  under  imperial  protection. 

The  people,  crushed  by  aristocratic  msdence,  in  less  than 
two  years  rose  in  an  insurrection,  and  revdutioniied  die  gor- 
emment,  and  the  influence  of  the  pope  again  became  domi 
■ani.    It  was  aft  this  tioM  dwt  the  celebrated  Florentine  coin 
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called  the  florin,  which  attained  snch  celebrity  during  tfat 
middle  ages,  was  issned  from  the  mint  The  Ghibellinet 
q)pealed  to  the  Sicilies,  then  under  the  emperor,  to  aid  them. 
The  two  armies  met  before  the  gates  of  Sienna,  and  the  Flor- 
entine Ouelphs,  though  arrayed  in  a  force  of  thirty  thousand 
In&ntry  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  were  routed  with  dread 
ful  slaughter.  The  Ouelph  nobles  fled,  and  Florence  surren* 
dered  to  the  Ohibellines.  The  city  was  held  in  subjection  by, 
a  strong  force  of  foreign  lancers  garrisoned  within  its  walls. 

The  exiled  Ouelphs  joined  Charles  of  Anjou,  as  under  the 
banners  of  the  pope  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
After  the  successM  termination  of  this  enterprise,  aided  by 
Charles,  they  marched  upon  Florence,  drove  out  the  Ghibel* 
lines,  and  reestablished  themselves  there.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition  of  all  Italy,  generation  after  generation.  The  rush  of 
armies,  the  blaze  of  conflagration,  and  blood-stained  fields  of 
battlci  every  where  meet  the  eye.  Now  one  party  is  vioto* 
rious  and  now  the  other;  and  both  are  equally  worthless. 
The  aristocrat  tramples  upon  the  democrat ;  and  the  democrat 
takes  vengeance  by  trampling  still  more  fiercely  upon  the 
weak,  whom  his  strong  arm  can  crush.  Imperial  Gtermany 
smites  metropolitan  Milan.  And  metropolitan  Milan,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  blow,  smites  poor  little  LodL  Aristocracy 
has  been  the  curse  of  our  globe,  and  history  proves  that  thia 
vice  has  existed  with  just  as  much  venom  in  the  heart  of  tha 
plebeian  as  in  the  heart  of  the  patrician. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  these  evils.  It  is  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  gospel  of  Christ — the  recognition  of  the  brotheiv 
hood  of  man.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  the  world,  and  th^ 
is  in  the  extension  of  the  pure  religion  of  the  gospel.  Form 
of  government  are  of  but  little  avail  so  long  as  the  men  who 
wield  those  governments  are  selfish  and  depraved.  When  the 
iiearts  of  men  are  changed  by  the  influences  of  Christianity, 
so  that  man  the  lion  becomes  man  the  lamb,  then,  and  not  tiD 
then,  will  the  sword  be  beaten  into  the  plowshare.    Qovea^ 
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flieniA  become  better  only  so  &st  as  the  men  who  organize 
and  administer  those  govemments  become  better.  There 
may  be  republican  empires,  and  there  may  be  despotic  repub- 
Ecs.  Tlie  voice  of  all  history  proclaims,  that  in  the  rehgion 
of  JeauB  is  to  be  founds  the  only  hope  for  this  lost  world. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ITALIAN    AHABOHT. 
Fbom  a.  d.  1266  TO  A.  ID.  1400. 

Ita  Omajna  mmp  Oiint«M.nn».— Tbaqio  Fatb  or  BonrAiio  aii»  Im AiML-CsiBn 
•r  im  Papal  Btatb&— Thb  Sioiuav  YBtPBUb—OoHTUor  BvrwBBi  OnoA  Aa» 
PiBA.— Bum  OP  Pi8A«— Statb  or  Flobsvob^— Or  Bioilt.— Tm  Papal  Oovit  B» 
■OTBD  to  Ationok.— Tm  BoMAVOB  OP  Ahdbut  AMD  JoAimA.— OovpuoT  roB  no 
Tbboni  or  Kaplbb.— ^vrBBAL  Vnnr  or  Italt^— Ybbigb  amd  Qbhoa.— Tm 
AnAflomsno  Popbl^Tbbib  Wabs.— AoomiOB  or  Lamblaub  to  tbb  Thbovb  or 
WaptHi    Obubl  Fatb  or  Ookbtamoil 

rpHE  triumph  of  the  Gnelph,  or  obordi  pftrtjt  in  Florenoe^ 
■^  banished  the  OhibeDines,  and  confiscated  their  property* 
It  was  in  &ot  a  triumph  of  the  popular  party  over  the  arisUNV 
racy,  who  were  g^ierally  imperiahsts. 

The  record  of  the  wealth  and  power  to  whidi  the  Yene* 
tian  republic  attained,  remains  to  the  present  hour  one  of  the 
marveb  of  history.  Her  fleet  conquered  Constantinople,  and 
that  iity  was  retuned  by  Venice  for  fifty-sev^i  years.  At 
the  time  of  its  greatest  power,  Venice  held  nominal  sway  over 
three  dghths  of  the  old  Roman  empire.  For  half  a  century 
Genoa  and  Venice  were  engag^ed  in  one  incessant  battle: 
fighting  oyer  the  spoils  of  the  eastern  empire.  Venice  called 
Pisa  to  hei  aid.  Gtenoa  entered  into  aOiance  with  the  Greeks, 
and  thus  the  demon  of  war  noted  over  the  wreck  of  humav 
happiness. 

The  cruel  death  of  Gonradin  terminated  for  many  years 
^he  German  imperial  sway  m  Italy,  The  onperors,  entirely 
4a)gros8ed  by  troubles  at  home,  had  no  forces  to  spare  for  the 
feconquest  of  these  southern  realms.  From  (he  middle  rfthe 
tUrteeoth  century  tat  two  hundred  years,  Italy  preeenti  a 
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tnmultuoiis  scene  of  domestic  tragedies,  implacable  &ctioiifl| 
and  miceasing  wars. .  Charles  of  Anjon,  whose  escntcheon 
can  never  be  cleansed  from  the  blot  of  the  foul  execution  of 
Conradin,  pursued  with  mercQess  massacre  all  who  were  sua* 
pected  of  adherence  to  the  Ohibelline  party.  The  native  Sici- 
lians hated  venomously  their  French  conquerors.  Charles,  as 
energetic  as  he  was  cruel,  rapidly  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened his  power.  Even  Florence  bestowed  on  him  nominal 
seigniory,  and  the  pope  mvested  him  with  the  high  powers  of 
▼ioar-general  of  Tueeany.  Nearly  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
ever  exposed  to  outrage  from  the  neighboring  cities,  chose 
Charles  for  their  seignior ;  while  others  sought  for  the  most 
intimate  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  defensive. 

These  suooesses  fed  the  flame  of  his  ambition ;  and,  as  he 
oould  rely  upon  the  military  arm  of  his  powerful  brother  Louis 
IX.,  king  of  France,  he  b^^  to  turn  a  wistful  eye  toward 
the  fragments  of  the  eastern  empire.  Pope  Gregory  X.,  the 
friend  and  almost  the  creaturie  of  Charles,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  compose  the  deep  seated  animosities  which  agitated  Italy. 
An  event  which  occurred  at  Bologna  at  this  time,  may  bs 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  ho- 
manity. 

There  were  two  rival  noble  houses,  equally  proud,  haughty, 
and  powerfhi.  One  belonged  to  the  Ohibelline,  the  other,  to 
the  Ouelph  ftction.  They  had  long  been  arrayed  against  each 
other,  in  deadly  enmity.  But  love,  in  youthftd  hearts,  tri- 
umphed over  domestic  feuds.  Bonifiuio,  of  the  one  fiunily, 
loved  the  beautiful  Imalda  of  the  other ;  and  his  love  was 
warmly  requited.  In  one  of  th^  stolen  interviews,  in  the 
palace  of  the  muden,  her  brothers,  watching,  rushed  upon 
Boni&do,  and,  as  their  nster  fled  in  terror,  dispatched  him 
with  their  poisoned  daggers,  and  dragged  his  body  to  a  de- 
serted court.  The  unhappy  girl,  returning,  followed  the  traoes 
of  the  blood,  and  found  the  yet  warm  and  palpitating  corpse 
of  her  lover.    Frenzied  with  agony,  with  the  hope  of  reviving 
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Um  she  enaearored  to  sock  the  poison  fixnn  hk  wounds.  Stm^ 
tiowever,  only  imbibed  the  venom  herself;  and  the  two  wen 
found  lifeless  together. 

The  two  houses  were  goaded  to  desperation.  Their  i^ 
qpectiye  Motions  espoused  thdr  oause.  For  fortjr  dajrs  tha 
battle  raged  almost  incessantly  in  the  streets  and  among  thb 
fMdaees  of  Bologna.  The  Guelphs  triumphed.  The  Ghibet 
inesy  who  had  assassinated  young  Bonifiiao,  were  driven  from 
Che  oity,  with  their  associates.  Their  palaces  were  torn  down, 
and  ten  thousand  dtixens  were  involved  in  their  ruin.  These 
exiles  rallied  in  a  distant  town;  summcmed  all  the  neighboring 
GhibeUines  to  their  aid,  and  marched  upon  Bologna,  defeating 
the  Guelphs  in  two  battles  without  the  walls.  The  Gkie^pbs^ 
alarmed,  appealed  to  Charles  of  Niqdee.  He  sent  them  a  gov* 
emor  and  a  garrison,  and  Bologna  became  a  fief  of  Oharks  of 

The  mdependence  of  aD  Italy  was  now  threatenec^  by  Ua 
aaenmptions.  The  pontiff  was  so  much  alarmed  that  be  wished 
to  raise  a  power  antagonistic  to  that  of  Charles,  and  influenced 
the  German  electors  to  give  an  efficient  head  to  ibe  empire  by 
the  choice  of  Rodolph  of  Ebpsburg,  the  iDustrioos  founder  of 
the  present  house  of  Austria.  The  pope  could  now,  in  the  fluv 
therance  of  his  plans,  appeal  to  either  one  of  these  monaroha 
against  the  other,  he  holding  the  balance  of  power  betwesn 
tiiem. 

Pope  Gr^;ory  X.  died  in  the  year  1276,  and,  m  the  short 
space  of  twdve  months,  three  succeeding  popes  closed  their 
mortal  career.  Nicholas  m.  was  then  invested  with  the 
tiara,  and  he  wielded  the  pontifical  scepter  with  consummate 
energy  and  sagadty.  He  was  very  adroit  in  playing  Rodolph 
and  Charles  against  each  other.  He  thus  succeeded  in  attach* 
ing  to  the  hdy  see  the  provinces,  or  marches,  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  Romagna  and  Ancona,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Countess  MatiMa.  By  diis  act  the  papal  states  aoqnired 
dw  extent  iji  territory  which  they  retain  to  the  present  day 
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These  states  now  contain  about  seventeen  thousand  square 
miles,  being  about  equal  to  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp« 
shire  united,  and  contain  a  population  of  about  three  millions. 
There  were  twenty  provinces  composing  these  states,  some 
of  them  being  provinces  of  considerable  extent,  and  others 
merely  cities,  each  independent  of  the  rest,  and  governed  bj 
its  duke,  or  lord,  or  assembly  of  citizens.  The  authority  of 
the  pope  consisted  merely  in  his  taking  the  place  of  the 
emperor.  He  had  no  more  control  over  their  internal  gov* 
emment  than  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  over  that 
of  the  individual  states.  The  states  of  the  church  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy  to  the  pope ;  stamped  his  image  upon  their 
coin ;  paid  him  a  certain  amount  of  tribute,  and  sent  thw 
allotted  quota  of  soldiers  to  his  banners  in  case  of  war.  Thui 
aflOiirs  stood  for  two  centuries. 

Italy  was  at  this  time  essentially  divided  into  three  por* 
tions.  All  the  provinces  of  southern  Italy  were  combined 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  Cen- 
tral Italy  was  conglomerated  into  the  papal  states,  under  the 
soverdgnty  of  the  pope.  The  northern  provinces  acknowl- 
edged the  feudal  sovereignty,  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  em* 
peror  of  C^ermany. 

Upon  the  death  of  Nicholas  m.,  Charles  of  Naples,  by 
bribery  and  threats,  oonstrained  the  cardinals  to  place  one  of 
his  own  creatures,  Martin  lY.,  upon  the  papal  throne.  Aided 
by  the  pope,  the  ambitious  tyrant  was  preparing  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece,  when  a  terrible  revolt  broke  out 
in  his  owu  realms.  A  man  of  amazing  skill  and  sagacity. 
Prodda,  united  all  the  bold  barons  of  Sicily  in  a  conspiracy 
to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  Peter,  king  of  Aragon,  who, 
by  marriage,  was  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  the 
emperor  Michael,  at  Constantinople,  who  was  dreading  the 
threatened  invasion,  joined  eagerly  to  aid  the  insurg^its.  The 
oooipiraoy  burst  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  doudlass  day,  and 
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with  terrors  which,  to  the  preset  hour,  have  eohoed  through 
the  oorridors  of  history. 

On  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1282,  as  the  aitixeos  of 
Priermo,  in  gorgeous  procession,  were  celebrating  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour,  a  young  maiden^  of  rank  and  beauty, 
was  brutally  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.  The  crowd  aveng* 
ed  her  by  instantly  {nerdng  the  wretch  with  his  own  sword. 
It  was  in  the  early  evening,  and  the  vesper  bell  was  tollin|^ 
The  hour  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  stifled  cry  burst 
ft>rth.  Thousands,  seiang  their  c(mcealed  weapons,  rushed 
into  the  streets,  and  not  a  Frenchman  in  Palmno  esciqped. 
Four  thousand  perished  that  n^;fat  All  over  the  island  the 
work  of  death  spread,  and  did  not  cease  till  eight  thousand 
of  the  invaders  perished  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the 
SioiUAH  Ybspbbs. 

All  Sicily  burst  into  a  flame  of  insurrectioB.  The  French 
w«re  utterly  exterminated,  and  Peter,  of  Aragon,  who  was 
hovering  near  with  a  powerful  fleet,  was  faivited  to  assume 
and  defend  the  kingdom.  Charies,  almost  bursting  with  rage^ 
faistantly  crossed  the  straits,  and  with  an  army  whidi  he  had 
prepared  for  the  Oreek  war,  assailed  Messina.  But  suddenly 
the  formidable  fleet  of  Peter  q>peared  in  the  horimi,  and 
Oharies  was  compeUed  to  a  preo^tate  retreat — his  wfaob 
fleet  bdng  seiaed  and  burned  heiofe  his  eyes.  Peter  of  An^ 
g<m  was  now  soverdgn  of  Sicily. 

The  pride  of  Charles  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  At  the 
mcHnent  wh^i  in  the  lordliness  of  power  he  was  exulting  in 
die  prospective  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire,  he  found  his 
arm  of  strength  paralyzed.  Bven  his  own  son  was  the  oap^ 
tive  of  Peter.  Overwhelmed  with  agony  he  sickened,  groan- 
ed, and  died. 

The  maritime  city  of  Pisa  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  nation. 
Lucrative  traffic  had  lined  her  streets  with  palaces,  and  filled 
those  palaces  with  opulence.  Tlie  dty,  imperial  in  poweiEV 
had  established  colonies  at  Constantinople,  at  Jean  d' Acre,  in 
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Sjm,  and  was  in  poflsesaion  of  Sardinia  and  Corsioa.  Her 
nobles,  in  the  extent  of  their  poBsessionB,  and  the  pomp  of 
their  retfaiaeB,  often  rivaled  princes.  The  majestic  cathedral 
die  had  reared,  and  the  beantifcd  leaning  tower,  both  erected 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  still  remain  lonong  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Wealth  and  power  fostered  pride  and  arrogance;  and  Pisa 
AD.  She  grossly  insulted  Oenoa,  and  outraged  her  rights. 
War  ensued.  For  two  years  the  pow^iul  republics  struck 
eadi  other  terrific  blows,  and  it  was  uncertain  which  would 
MLf  crushed  and  dying  on  the  arena.  The  envenomed  battle 
eould  only  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other. 
A  tempest,  unfortunately  or  providentiaUy,  swept  half  the 
Pisan  navy  upon  the  ro<^  and  the  bells  in  Qenoa  rang  mer- 
rily. TwMity-four  galleys  laden  with  treasure,  passing  from 
Pisa  to  Sardinia,  were  captured  by  the  Genoese;  and  still 
more  merrily  pealed  her  cathedral  chimes,  and  still  more 
pompously  ascended  the  chaunt  of  her  Te  Denms.  Pisa,  in 
deBperatioI^  roused  for  a  decisive  effort. 

The  Pisans  descended  the  Amo  with  three  hundred  galleys 
manned  by  twenty-five  thousand  troops.  The  Genoese  met 
them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
gall^rs,  crowded  with  thirty  thousand  troops.  Pirovidence 
aided  the  strong  battalions,  and  the  naval  glories  of  Pisa  la 
that  dreadful  day  of  tumult  and  carnage,  perished  forever. 
Bleven  thousand  were  carried  away  into  captivity.  The  re- 
mainder were  sunk  in  the  sea.  Ten  thousand  of  the  prisoners 
perished  in  die  dungeons  of  Oenoa,  during  an  imprisonment 
of  eight  years.  The  survivors,  then  but  one  thousand  in  num- 
ber, emadate  and  woe«tricken,  were  ransomed  and  returned 
to  their  friends. 

With  selfishness  which  should  make  human  nature  Uush, 
the  Gnelph  cities  of  Tuscany,  all  pounced  together  upon 
defenseless  Pisa  in  this  her  hour  of  adversity.  Through  lin- 
gering scenes  of  deqieration,  agony,  and  crime,  the  republie 
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perished.     Three  short  snmmers  destroyed  the  growth  of 


Florence,  agitated  by  factions  of  dtizens  and  nobles, 
in  a  state  of  incessant  tumult  and  blood-shed.  In  the  van- 
qnishment  of  one  of  these  parties,  called  the  White  Oudidis, 
an  illnstrioos  man,  whose  name  is  now  immortal — ^Dante — ^waa 
driven  into  exile,  where  he  lingered  sorrowfully  until  he  died. 
The  genius  of  suffering  inspired  his  inmiortal  poem,  TTie  Jh- 
femo.  The  vision  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise,  is  by  al* 
most  unanimous  assent,  pronoimced  to  be  one  of  the  loftiest 
creations  of  human  genius.  The  personages  of  his  own  day 
live  in  the  awful  scenes  of  his  poem,  and  their  lineaments  are 
painted  upon  the  canvas  in  colors  which  can  never  fi^le  away. 

Peter  of  Aragon  did  not  long  survive  the  conquest  of 
Sidly.  Upon  his  death  he  transferred  the  crown  to  James, 
his  second  son.  The  crown  of  Naples,  divested  of  the  bean* 
tiful  island  of  Sicily,  remained  upon  the  brow  of  Charles  IL, 
■on  and  heir  of  Charles  of  Ai\jou.  Sicily  conUdned  ten  thoi^ 
•and  five  hundred  and  dght  square  miles,  being  a  little  larger 
than  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  about  two  millions.  It  will  be  remeoi* 
bered  that  Charles,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Naples,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Peter.  He  was  subsequently  released  upon 
his  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  island  of  Sicily. 

But  oaths  in  those  days  were  made  but  to  be  broken.  Am 
soon  as  Charles  H.  was  safely  seated  on  his  throne  of  Naples, 
the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  crowned  him  king  of 
Naples  and  of  Sicily,  or,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  the  insular  and 
continental  kingdom  was  then  called.  France  united  with 
Charles  H.  Aragon  combined  ¥rith  James  of  Sicily.  Th« 
dogs  of  war  were  again  let  loose.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars 
and  intrigues  the  king  of  Aragon  died,  and  James  left  Sicily 
\o  assume  that  richer  crown.  He  passed  the  sceptor  of  tlia 
idand  into  the  hands  of  his  third  brother  Frederia 

In  a  spirit  of  infiuny,  which  even  all  past  atrocities  do  not 
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liable  QB  to  0(mtem{dat6  bat  with  muusement,  James  of 
AragOD,  then  purchased  the  favor  of  the  pope  by  marrying  e 
daughter  of  Charles  U  of  Najdes,  surrendered  Sicily  again  to 
OharleSf  and  pledged  lis  armies  to  aid  in  its  reoonqoest  for 
Charles  IL,  should  his  brother  Frederic  and  the  Sicilians  make 
any  opposition  to  the  transfer.  For  this  act  oi  perfidy  the 
holy  &ther  gave  James  his  Uessing,  and  gave  him  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Genoa,  and  of  which 
Genoa  had  robbed  Pisa. 

But  Frederic  was  not  disposed  to  lose  his  crown;  neithar 
wore  the  Sicilians  ready  to  relinquish  their  independence.  Tbe 
war  was  long  and  fierce,  but  Frederic  finally  triumphed  over 
his  combined  foes.  The  miserable  pope  Bonifiuse  Vlll.  event- 
ually died  of  insanity  and  rage.  His  successor  Benedict  XL 
was  poisoned  by  two  cardinals,  hired  to  commit  the  deed  by 
the  king  of  France,  called  Fhilip  the  Fair.  Philip  then  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  tiara  upon  the  brow,  and  the  keys  in  tha 
hands,  of  one  of  his  own  archbishops,  whom  he  had  bribed 
into  the  most  uncomprominng  obedience  to  his  wishes. 

Clement  Y .  first  very  generously  pardoned  all  the  sins  of 
the  regal  assassin;  and  decorated  himself  with  those  pon- 
tifical robes,  beneath  which  the  c(mcealed  king  of  France, 
directed  all  the  movements  of  the  automaton  pontiff  For 
the  accommodation  of  his  royal  master  he  abandoned  Italy, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  France. 

Nearly  siz^  years  had  now  elapsed  since  any  German 
emperor  had  descended  the  Alps,  to  assert,  throu^  terror  of 
Us  banners,  imperial  sway  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1810,  Henry 
VlL,  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  body  of  cavalry,  came  dat. 
%ering  down  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Nobles  of  all 
mks,  leaders  of  all  fiictions,  delegates  firom  all  cities  crowded 
lo  his  headquarters,  to  secure  then-  own  triumph,  by  being 
received  into  alliance  with  him.  Henry  wdoomed  all  whh 
the  same  affiibility.  By  intrigm  and  a  fisw  battles  be  took 
possession  of  Lombardy,  and  plundered  it  merdleesly.    Bnl 
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no  sooner  had  the  Tision  of  his  banners  disappeared,  on  At 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  than  all  Italy  was  np  in  arms  against 
him. 

The  thmiders  of  the  approadiing  strife  were  reverberating 
over  all  the  hills  of  Italy,  when  death  smote  the  monardi  and 
he  fell  silent  into  the  tomb.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  had  attained  the  imperial  crown.  He  marched 
upon  Italy  to  compel  its  homage.  It  was  the  summer  of 
1827.  At  Milan  he  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 
He  then  marched  into  Tuscany;  captured  enfeebled  Pisa, 
after  the  short  siege  of  a  month ;  extorted  heavy  contribu- 
tions ;  erected  the  state  of  Lucca  into  an  imperial  duchy,  and 
then  marched  upon  Rome.  Here  he  wasted  his  time  in  the 
oeremony,  then  a  mere  frivolity,  of  being  crowned  emperor 
by  the  pope. 

Troubles  in  Germany  suddenly  compelled  him  to  recross 
the  Alps,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  Italy  the  exasperating 
remembrance  of  plunder  and  outrage.  Again  anarchy  and 
contending  factions  reigned  in  northern  Italy.  The  wars  of 
rival  dukes,  the  battles  of  democratic  cities,  the  intrigues  of 
petty  Actions,  have,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  recorded,  though  in  the  day  of  their  virulent  ao- 
tivity  they  were  the  wide  spread  cause  of  woe. 

Robert  of  Naples,  during  the  most  of  a  long  reign,  had 
protected  his  kingdom  from  internal  strife  and  foreign  inva> 
sion,  though  much  of  the  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  foreign 
wars.  When  Frederic  of  Sicily  died,  after  a  mOitary  rogn 
of  forty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peter  H.  This 
monarch  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  ere  be 
^lied,  leaving  it  to  his  infant  son  Louis.  Robert  of  N^les,  a 
melancholy  old  man,  drawing  near  to  death,  with  no  nuue 
heirs,  offered  the  crown  to  Andrew,  son  of  his  nephew,  king 
of  Hungary,  on  condition  that  the  lad  should  repair  to  the 
eonrt  of  Nai^es  for  his  education,  and,  in  due  time,  should 
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fluurrj  Joanna,  the  emperor's  orjdian  granddaiightert  tben  a 
ebild  of  seveii  years. 

Andrew  proved  to  be  a  low,  brutal,  semi-sayage,  weak  io 
ntdleot,  and  barbarous  in  manners — entirdy  beyond  the  reaoh 
of  refined  culture.  The  beautifiii  Italian  prinoess,  reared  in  the 
most  brilliant  though  most  corrupt  court  in  EuropCi  despised 
the  princely  boor,  who  was  destined  to  be  her  husband. 
Robert,  eighty  years  ci  age,  ocmvinced  of  the  utter  inoapaciQr 
of  Andrew  to  reign,  left  the  throne  to  Joanna,  excluding 
Andrew.  He  established  a  regency,  providing  that  her  ad» 
ministration  should  not  commence  until  the  completion  of  her 
twenty-fifth  year. 

Joanna  was  but  sixteen  when  her  grandfiither  died.  Sim 
was  beautiftd,  vivacious,  inexperienced,  of  impassioned  ««■»• 
perament,  and  was  surrounded  by  princes  of  the  blood,  high- 
born gallants,  dissolute  men,  and  dissolute  women,  in  a  court 
which  has  seldom  been  rivaled  in  the  q>lendor  of  its  voliqpt«- 
ousness.  The  religion  <^  the  court  was  the  rdigioa  of  eocfe 
siastidsm  and  ceremony,  not  die  religion  of  political  integri^ 
and  moral  purity.  The  result  was,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
J6anna  became  a  beautifiii  wanton. 

Andrew  and  Joanna  quarreled.  Both  claimed  the  orowB. 
Two  parties  were  formed.  The  flriends  ct  Joanna  seised 
Andrew  one  night,  in  a  remote  castie  to  which  he  had  beea 
lured,  on  a  hunting  excursion,  sUpt  a  noose  which  had  beea 
carefully  prepared  over  his  nedc«  and  threw  him  out  of  one- 
of  the  windows.  Hie  foul  murder  created  an  insurrection. 
The  Hungarian  party  gained  the  ascendency.  Joanna  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  assassins,  and  they  were  put  (o 
death  widi  fiightfiil  tortures. 

Louis,  the  dder  brother  of  Andrew,  was  now  kmg  of 
Hungary.  He  gathered  an  army  to  avei^  the  fiite  of  hit 
brother,  and,  as  his  hdr,  to  daim  the  tfaroneof  Naples.  The 
queen,  in  the  meantime,  had  mwried  one  of  her  lovers.  The 
nobles  and  the  peofde  welcomed  the  army  of  invasion,  aad 
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Louis,  almost  widiont  a  struggle,  took  possension  of  ite 
thrpne.  He  did  not  long  retain  it.  Leaving  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  he  returned  to  Hungary.  The  queen  rallied  her 
friends,  having  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  pope,  and  afi^ 
a  warftre  of  three  years,  during  which  the  most  shocking 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  she  regained  her 
kingdom. 

The  popes  still  continued,  under  French  sway,  to  reside  io 
Avignon  in  France.  Their  supremacy  in  Italy  was  deddedlj 
weakened  by  this  foreign  residence.  Decayed  and  debauched 
nobles  occupied  the  edifices  in  Rome,  which  remained  majestio 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  From  these  fortresses  they 
■allied  forth,  with  their  retainers,  in  the  prosecution  of  party 
feuds,  of  public  robberies,  and  of  nameless  outrages  of  the 
darkest  iniquity.  The  shadow  of  republican  institutions  was 
retuned.  It  was,  however,  but  the  shadow.  The  citiiseDS 
were  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery,  by  the  insolent  excesses 
of  the  nobles,  who  garrisoned  thdr  castles  with  robber  bandSi 
setting  all  laws  at  defiance. 

In  the  year  1342,  a  deputation  from  Rome  visited  the 
pope  at  Avignon,  imploring  him  to  reestablish  the  holy  see  m 
its  original  seat.  Clement  VI.,  who  was  then  the  pope,  de- 
clined, and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  despair,  rose  against  the 
nobles.  Rienzi,  the  leader  of  this  reform,  as  soon  as  he  felt 
the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands,  intoxicated  with  euccesSi 
plunged  into  voluptuous  and  capricious  tyranny,  which  rivaled 
that  of  the  nobles  whom  he  had  overthrown.  Loaded  with 
obloquy,  Rienzi  abdicated  his  power  and  fled  from  Rome,  and 
the  city  relapsed  into  its  former  anarchy. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  fourte^th  century  all  Italy  waa 
the  theater  of  incessant  sanguinary  wars,  provoked  by  the 
selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  rival  'States.  It  mattered  but 
Utile  what  forms  of  government  were  adopted,  the  powerful 
were  ever  endeavoring  to  trample  upon  the  weak,  and  the 
weak  were  combining  to  t^am^^  upon  the  powerfiiL    In  the 
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year  1846,  a  general  &iiiine  desolated  Italy  The  farame  wai 
foDowed  the  next  year  by  pestilence,  which  spread  over  all 
Bnrope.  The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel  to  this 
great  pestilence,  which,  it  is  estimated,  swept  away  three-fifths 
€f  the  human  race.  It  was  impossible  to  bnry  the  dead.  All 
restraints  were  forgotten,  all  the  ties  of  humanity  were  un« 
loosed  in  the  general  consternation. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  pestilaice  was  doing  the  work  of 
the  flood— exterminating  a  race  unfit  to  occupy  the  earth. 
But  so  soon  as  the  ravages  were  stayed,  the  survivors  grasped 
thdr  arms  and  renewed  their  insane  assaults  upon  each  otiier. 

Venice  claimed  to  be  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  as  sudi 
to  be  exclusively  entitied  to  the  navigation  of  tiiat  sea.  A 
yearly  ceremony  was  introduced  by  which  the  doge,  in  type 
of  this  sovereignty,  wedded  the  Adriatic.  Genoa  resisted  the 
daim,  and  sent  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys,  with  thirty 
thousand  soldiers,  to  enforoe  her  protest.  Yenice  raised  a 
dmilar  force.  Horrid  scenes  ensued  of  carnage  on  the  sea, 
and  slaughter  and  conflagration  on  the  land. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  the  government  of  Yenice 
gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
flunous  Council  of  Ten  was  organized,  which  long  ruled  Yen- 
ioe  with  despotic  sway,  unhappily  the  only  sway  which  could 
preserve  from  anarchy.  The  gloomy  tranquillity  of  the  prison- 
dungeon  prevailed  in  the  streets  of  Yenice,  while  all  other 
otties  of  Italy  were  in  an  incessant  ferment.  The  innocent 
and  the  guilty  were  alike  liaUe  to  be  stricken  down.  Every 
act  of  the  government  was  veiled  in  fearful  obscurity.  Spies 
were  everywhere.  Individuals  of  highest  position  disappear 
ed,  never  to  be  heard  of  again.  No  one  dared  ask  a  question 
Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  aspect  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Rome  was  rapidly  fidling 
into  decay.  The  seat  of  the  popedom  was  removed  to  Avig* 
son,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  pope  was  but  littie  more  than 
tbe  tool  of  the  sovereigns  of  France.    Clement  YI.,  the  reign- 
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Louis,  alnioiit  wttbont   -  ^  j^/^^^  ^^^ 

thrpne.    He  di^*  '''^    //'  ;*^^^^  ^"*  ^^ 

itrong  pU  .j^^  ^^^'^"^  ""^  ^"^ 

friends,  ^     ^^i^jf^lL^  ^^  ^^'n^^V  on  ^^ 

a  war  ^^3?^  ift^^^P^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^°^ 

atro^  JJI^  ^^^J^th^  ^^^eA  between  thoM  ptOYiiices 

kir  ^^';^g;^.tf4r'^%^  of  Tuscany 

^''^^^^^^^ o(  X^«»bar<iy»  extending  to  the 

^j^  '^'^vi*  ^^i»i/i>otentateBj  virtually  independent 

0^0'^  [m'^^^^^^led  ^^^  much  princely  splendor  and 

Ji'^^%)^  ''^^'  ticB.    Genoa  and  Venice  were  popnlai 

*^^*^  i^  ^territorial  extent,  but  miyestic  in  maritime 

^um.  4f^  *"*  ^Ttfeneralf  not  a  minute  and  accurate  view  of 

l^iily  ^^  vL  t2ie  most  powerfiil  of  the  Lombard  principaiitiea. 

^^^^      jfitfitua,  Padua,  and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and 

im^  v£  ^^  ^^  Q^  means  insignificant.    Gunpowder  b^gan 

'^'       j^  used  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  that  early  day 

^^^  fj^vtr  weapons,  clumsily  constructed,  had  comparatively  bat 

ntl&  a^^^^7  ^  ^^®  ^^^    G^oa  and  Venice  had  established 

jmio^iBe  &ctories  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Black  86% 

^rtere  they  gathered  the  spices  and  merchandise  of  India,  and 

fjio  fiini  and  other  commodities  of  Russia.    Here  again,  on 

ihmo  distant  waters  the  squadrons  of  the  two  rival  cities  met 

m  hostile  array. 

In  January,  1862,  the  Venetian  squadron,  numbering  sev. 
«iity-five  galleys,  and  the  Qenoese  widi  but  sixty-four,  thougli 
of  larger  auEe,  encountered  each  other  in  the  Bosphorus,  near 
OoQfitaQtinople.  As  they  rushed  together  in  the  shook  of  war^ 
a  terrifio  storm  blackened  over  thdr  heads,  with  vivid  flashoi 
of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  while  a  tornado  swept  tha 
waves  with  resistless  fury.  Regardless  of  thunder,  and  lights 
ning,  and  wind,  and  rain,  throng  the  long,  dark,  stomqr 
night  the  furious  combatants  struggled  until  the  lurid 
mg  dawned.     It  revealed  an  awfid  sight. 
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TIm  sea  was  oovered  with  wrecks  and  with  the  gory  dead. 
The  Venetian  fleet  was  ahnost  destroyed.  Two  thousand  of 
their  men  were  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  captive.  The 
Gtenoeee  bought  their  victory  dearly,  having  suffered  nearly  as 
much.  The  following  year  another  terrific  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Genoese,  in  thdr  turn,  were  severely  whipped. 
The  calamity  was  overwhdming,  and  GeaoA  was  reduced  to 
despair.  In  their  consternation  they  threw  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  Milan,  and  a  Milanese  governor  and  gaiw 
risen  were  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  humiliated  dty.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  conflict  was  renewed.  The  two  fleets  met| 
near  the  port  of  S^pienxa,  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Venetian 
squadron  was  utterly  destroyed.  Four  thousand  men  were 
dain,  and  six  thousand  captured.  Venice,  in  the  extreme  of 
exhaustion,  sued  for  peace. 

The  duke  of  Milan  acquired  great  renown  by  this  success ; 
and  flushed  with  pride  and  power  he  began  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  the  other  dukes  of  Lombardy.  They  all  comfaiit* 
ed  with  Venice  to  humble  their  common  enemy.  Both  parties 
sought  die  aid  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He  coquetted 
with  both  parties  and  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombarly. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  escorted  by  a  brilliant  army, 
where  he  was  Invested  with  the  imperial  diadem.  For  three 
years  a  miserable  war  infested  Lombardy.  At  length  all  par- 
ties were  wearied,  and  equally  wounded  and  bleeding  assented 
to  peace. 

The  Catholic  historians  designate  the  papal  residence  m 
Avignon  as  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  popes.  From  the 
year  1805  to  1875,  seven  popes  in  succession  resided  in  diis 
city.  It  possessed  many  attractions  for  the  papal  court.  Ini< 
perial  wealth  had  lined  the  streets  with  palaces,  and  the  holy 
flithers,  under  the  strong  arm  of  France,  and  the  mere  tools 
of  her  ambitious  monarchs,  had  found  here  safety,  opulence, 
and  voluptuous  indulgence.  But  at  length  the  north  of 
Prance  was  devastated  by  British  soldiers,  and  plunderi^f 

20* 
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bands  began  to  crowd  down  upon  the  riot  plaina  of  Vaaeinaei 
Hie  luxmious  prelates  were  alarmed,  and  Urban  V^  thongh  a 
Frenchman,  decided  to  retetabHah  the  holy  see  at  Rome. 

With  great  pomp,  aooompanied  by  hb  cardinab,  and  es- 
corted by  the  galleys  of  Yenioe,  Glenoa,  Piaa»  and  Naples,  he 
passed  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tiber*  Rome  received  him 
with  great  exultation*  Under  the  ^dent  sway  of  Urban  the 
papal  states  enjoyed  repose,  and  the  pontiUcal  power  attained 
renewed  sfdendor.  The  eastern  empire  was  now  crumbling 
before  the  might  of  Sultan  Amurath,  and  the  emperor,  John 
Paheologus,  left  Constantinople  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
ct  the  Pontiff  to  implore  his  aid  in  rousmg  Europe  against 
die  infidels. 

But  Italy  was  in  such  a  distracted  state,  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  of  Germany  sweeping  over  it  with  his  armiesi 
and  all  the  petty  governments  engaged  in  interminable  wars, 
that  Urban  ughed  for  the  r^fNMse  of  Avignon,  and  aftei*  a  re^ 
denoe  of  three  years  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  French  palaces, 
where  he  almost  immediateiy  died.  Gr^ory  XL  at  Avignon, 
was  chosen  his  suooessor.  Civil  war  was  now  desolating  the 
states  of  the  church.  To  quell  it,  Gregory  XL  sent  twelve 
thousand  ferocious  Britons,  armed  to  the  teeth,  into  the 
lomultDons  region.  They  smote  indiscriminately  upon  the 
rig^t  hand  and  upon  the  left.  Bven  diildren  at  the  breast 
were  not  qMured.  Five  thousand  perished  in  this  stem  chas> 
tisement  by  the  holy  &ther,  in  whidi  in&nts  were  eoiaod  by 
me  feet  and  thdr  brains  dashed  out  against  the  stonea. 

The  duties  of  the  saored  office  rendwed  the  pope^s  resi- 
dence at  Rome  necessary.  In  the  midst  <^  scenes  of  tumult 
Uood  and  woe,  Gregory  XL  was  smnmoned  to  judgment 
The  cardinak  met  to  choose  his  successor.  Eleven  were 
French,  four  were  Italians,  and  one  a  Spaniard.  The  electJon 
was  iMtterly  contested,  for  the  people  of  Rome  clamored 
against  another  foreign  pontiE  The  municipal  government 
ef  Rome  had  assnmed  the  form  of  a  republic,  being  adminit* 
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tflred  hj  thirteen  elected  ma^strates.  These  magistrates  bent 
a  deputation  to  demand  an  audienoe  with  the  cardinals,  that 
thej  might  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  sacred 
ooUege  rebuked  them  vehemently  for  their  presnmpticm  ic 
attempting  to  influence  an  election  which  was  under  the  espe- 
dal  and  exdusive  g^dance  of  the  H0I7  Spirit. 

This  roused  the  mob.  The  Vatican,  where  the  cardinals 
were  in  condave,  was  surrounded,  and  the  Roman  popu- 
lace insisted,  with  clamor  and  menace,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
riiould  give  them  a  Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian  pope.  The 
choice  feU  upon  a  Neapolitan,  who  assumed  the  tiara  and  the 
keys,  under  the  title  of  Urban  VL  The  people  were  ap 
peased  and  the  tumult  ceased. 

The  choice  proved  unhappy.  The  possession  of  power 
developed  in  Urban  a  character  of  caprice  and  tyranny.  He 
tfireatened  to  excommunicate  the  cardinals.  With  singular 
fbrgetftilness  of  ecclesiastical  courtesy,  he  called  one  of  the 
eardinals  a  thief  and  another  a  fool.  He  threatened  to  create 
a  large  number  of  Italian  cardinals,  so  that  the  government  of 
the  church  should  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

He  cardinals,  with  very  commendable  spirit,  met  together 
and  declared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
efeotion  of  Urban  YI.,  and  that  they  declared  the  dection  null 
and  void.  They  then  chose  the  cardinal  of  Geneva,  pope,  with 
the  title  of  Clement  Vll.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled  in 
the  papal  church  which  of  these  two  men  was  the  true  pope. 
As  they  were  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  the  ded- 
rions  of  die  true  pope  was  invested  with  almost  the  authority 
#f  divine  decrees,  the  question  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
very  serious  moment. 

For  forty  years  this  untoward  event  produced  a  schism  la 
the  Catholio  church.  France  and  Spain,  with  Joanna  of 
Naples,  espoused  the  cause  of  Clement  VH.  Italy,  BngUmd, 
Ckrmany,  Hungary,  and  Portugal,  arrayed  themselves  beneaA 
the  bamMn  of  Urban  VL    Bach  of  the  antagonistic  popea 
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was,  in  atnfitj  and  eharaoter,  quite  contemptible.  ITrbaii  VL 
with  a  new  created  ooUege  of  nineteen  Italian  cardinals  ea> 
tabliahed  himself  at  Rome,  dement  VIL  with  a  migor- 
ky  of  the  old  cardinals  retired  to  the  luxnrioiis  palaces  of 
Avignon. 

Urban  VL  attempted  to  punish  Joanna  of  Naples  for  her 
Mippcnrt  of  Clement  VIL  by  an  act  of  exconunonicaticm  and 
deposition ;  at  the  same  time  he  offered  the  investiture  of  her 
kiiigd<»n  to  one  of  his  friends,  Charles  of  Durasza.  Joanna 
appealed  to  the  antagonistic  pope  and  his  advocates  for  help. 
She  being  now  the  widow  of  four  husbands,  and  childless,  she 
declared,  as  her  heir,  Louis,  duke  of  Aiqou,  imde  of  Charles 
VI.  king  of  France.  Swords  were  immediatdy  drawn,  and 
armies  were  on  the  march.  Charles  DuraEio  was  hastily 
orowned  king  of  Naples  by  Urban  YL,  and  hunylng  his 
march  into  Naples,  he  sdxed  the  kingdom  and  the  queeo. 
With  his  sword  at  the  throat  of  Joanna  he  commanded  her 
to  abdicate  the  crown  in  ins  fiivor.  HeoxMcaUy  she  refosed. 
Charles  sent  assasdns  into  her  prison  who  smothered  her  with 
{rillows. 

With  a  fine  army  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  entered  the  Nea* 
pdition  territory,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  to 
claim  the  crown.  Two  years  of  devastation  and  blood  passed, 
when  Louis  died.  Urban  YL,  not  feeKng  safe  at  Rome,  trana- 
ftrred  his  pontifical  court  to  Naples,  where  he  soon  found 
hftnself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  his  own  hand  had 
created,  over  whom  he  had  been  very  naturally  disposed  to 
eoterdse  quite  dictatorial  poww.  Hie  conflict  waxed  warm, 
and  the  king  chased  the  pope  into  the  castle  of  Nocera,  when 
be  vigorously  besieged  him.  In  this  extremity  Urban  YL,  as 
a  desperate  resort,  appealed  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Aigoa 
for  relie£  Some  bold  barons  of  that  party  rescued  him,  aad 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  Glenoa.  Soon  after  this  Charles  m. 
waa  asfrnmrinfitod  by  his  own  rdatives,«nd  the  *""ylffm  cf 
HapleB  was  left  in  a  state  of  ndnona  anaidlj. 
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For  years  the  kingdom  presented  the  most  deplorabk 
aspect  of  twnolt  and  wretohedness.  Charles  III.  left  a  son, 
Ladislaus,  ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter,  Joanna.  His  widow, 
Margaret,  acted  as  regent  for  her  son.  The  opposite  party 
proclaimed  the  young  son  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  king,  by  the 
title  of  Louis  IL,  under  the  r^ency  of  his  mother,  Maria. 
Thus  Europe  rallied  for  war  around  the  banners  of  these  two 
boys.  The  popes,  in  the  meantime,  had  each  exconununicated 
the  other.  All  Italy  was  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that 
robber  barons,  emerging  from  thdr  castles  with  wdl  armed 
retainers,  prowled  about,  robbing,  murdering,  and  committing 
crimes  of  indescribable  brutality. 

The  mother  of  Louis  took  good  care  of  him,  while  the 
nobles  led  his  armies.  At  length,  after  many  bloody  cam- 
paigns, the  French  party  were  so  &r  triumphant,  that  Maria 
took  her  son  and,  with  a  powerftd  fleet  and  a  numerous  train 
of  French  nobles,  conveyed  him  to  Naples.  He  was,  of  course, 
received  with  the  aodamationB  of  the  populace.  But  he  d^ 
veloped  a  character  so  utterly  effeminate,  indolent,  and  dis- 
solute, as  soon  to  excite  general  contempt. 

Ladislaus,  on  the  contrary,  cradled  amidst  the  storms  of 
battle,  at  the  age  of  mzteen  joined  his  barons  in  the  field. 
Marrying  the  heiress  of  the  most  opulent  noMe  in  Scily,  he 
vastly  increased  his  resources.  Gradually  he  swept  the  king^ 
dom  of  his  foes,  and  entered  Naples  in  triumph.  Louis  and 
his  followers,  abandoning  the  kingdom  in  despair,  retired  by 
sea  to  France. 

It  would  be  refreshing  could  we  find  one  good  man  as  a 
prominent  actor  in  these  tumultuous  scenes.  There  doubtless 
were  thousands  of  humble  Christians,  cherishing  the  spirit  of 
tlidr  Saviour,  and  in  retirement  and  prayer  struggling  along 
ihe  path  to  heaven.  But  in  the  camp  and  die  court  we 
encounter  little  save  vice  and  crime.  Ladlidaus  proved  a  stem 
aoverdgn,  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
gratitade,  good  iluth,  or  mercy. 
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The  beautiiiil  Oonstftnoe  whom  he  had  wedded,  and  throngli 
whose  rich  dowry  he  had  gained  his  kingdom,  he  neglected, 
abandoned,  divorced,  imprisoned,  without  accusing  or  even 
suspecting  her  of  any  faults.  Iffis  vagrant  desires  were  weary 
of  her,  and  he  sought  other  charms.  He  afterward  compelled 
the  unhappy  Constance  to  marry  count  Andrea,  one  of  hii 
&vorites.  As  she  was  dragged  to  the  altar,  she  said  indig- 
nantly and  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  court  and 
people : 

**  Count  Andrea,  you  are  to  esteem  yourself  the  most  for- 
tunate cavalier  of  this  kingdom,  for  you  are  about  to  recdvQ 
for  your  mistress  the  lawful  wife  of  your  Hege." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

9BAGMBNTARY     ITALY. 

Fmm  JL  a  l4to  to  ▲.  a  1600. 

Witwa  or  THB  FiiTMWTu  OBMnrmT.— SoBuii  nr  tbb  OmnmL—Tmm  Tnaam  Fo 
Tbm  Obbat  Ooinron.  or  OoiitrAifOB.— ^  Ooob  Oi»  Ttauift*— Bbav 
TU  DvKM  or  Satot.— Ths  Hovn  or  MBDiOL^BirBoni  Mbitaobo  bt  «■ 
TuBKS.— Tbk  Qbbat  BvBoniAir  MoMABOHnsu— FkAomirrABT  Italt^— Lbo  X.— 
FnaoB  CtoB^mm.— SpAmsa  Oohqobbibw— Tbb  Bmpbbob  Obablbs  V.  Mabbb 
or  Italy.— Fatal  STBUOOLBi^— Fatb  or  Flobbnoc— Thb  Dvobt  or  Pabma— 
or  TmoAjfT. 

rilHE  morning  of  the  fifteenth  oentur j  dawned  upon  Italy  fai 
-*-  douds  and  gloom.  The  duke  of  Mian  was  master  of  near- 
ly all  of  Lombardy,  and  was  menadng  Florence  with  appar- 
ently resistless  power.  Ni?pies  was  utterly  exhausted  with 
her  terrific  civil  wars.  Venice,  secure  within  her  lagoons,  was 
overawed  by  the  most  merciless  oligarchy.  The  papal  power 
had  fallen  into  utter  contempt.  The  annals  of  those  days  are 
filled  mainly  with  the  record  of  wars,  treachery,  murders,  r»- 
jMne,  and  crimes  of  every  hue.  Yenice,  by  the  foulest  aggres- 
sion, had  extended  her  domain  to  the  Adige,  and  the  Lion  of 
St  Mark,  her  symbolic  banner,  floated  from  the  towers  of 
Treviso,  Feltro,  Belluno,  Yerona,  Yicenza,  and  Padua. 

Urban  YI.,  who  had  caused  the  schism  in  the  church,  died 
in  the  year  1880,  and  Boniface  IX.  was  chosen  as  Us  succes- 
sor. He  died  in  1404,  and  the  cardinals,  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  in  the  wildest  scene  of  tumult  and  uproar,  raised  Inno- 
cent Vll.  to  the  papal  throne.  Ladislaus,  the  steru  king  of 
Naples,  drove  the  pope  from  the  city,  in  an  attempt  to  compel 
the  states  of  the  church  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Hege 
lord.  He  failed,  and  in  his  rage  plundered  and  fired  the  city. 
Innocent  soon  died,  and  Gr^ory  XIL  was  conducted  to  the 
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papal  chair,  in  Roma  Europe  was  weary,  and  the  ohimdi 
ashamed  of  the  scbism.  Bat  the  states  were  so  ( ^naUy  divid- 
ed  between  Rome  and  Avignon,  that  it  was  difficult  to  effeot 
a  compromise. 

Upon  the  death  of  Clement  Vll.  the  cardinals,  at  Avignon, 
chose  Benedict  Xm.  The  university  of  France,  disgusted 
with  this  state  of  things,  refused  to  recognize  either  as  legitimate 
pope ;  and  the  discontent  became  so  general  that  the  cardin- 
als, to  rescue  the  church  from  ruin,  convoked  a  general  council 
at  Pisa,  and  sunmioned  both  popes  to  appear  before  them. 
This  was  new  experience  for  God's  vicegerents,  and  they  botii 
indignantly  refused.  Whereupon  the  council  of  Pisa,  consist- 
ing of  the  cardinals,  and  a  numerous  body  of  prelates  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  aided  by  ambassadors  from  most 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  after  long  and  solemn  delib- 
eration, performed  the  very  extraordinary  act,  which  th«: 
amazed  mankind,  of  deposing  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
xm.  They  then  elected  the  cardinal  of  Milan  to  the  papal 
dignity  with  the  title  of  Alexander  V. 

There  were  now  three  popes  instead  of  two.  Benedict 
XHL,  with  three  cardinals  adhering  to  him,  had  convoked  a 
council  of  his  partisan  clergy  at  P(\rpignan,  a  gloomy  fortress 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Gregory  XII.,  with  four  cardinals, 
and  the  prelates  who  rallied  around  him,  met  at  Ravemia,  in 
Italy.  And  now  from  these  three  papal  thrones  bulls  o/  ex- 
communication were  hurled,  like  the  fabled  thunderbolts  of 
Jove.  The  several  powers  of  Europe  arranged  themselves  on 
different  sides,  grasped  their  arms,  and  war  continued  its  hid^ 
ous  revels.  Alexander  Y.,  through  many  bloody  battles,  es- 
tablished himself  in  Rome,  the  ancient  seat  of  papacy.  In  leas 
than  a  year  he  died;  and  a  cardinal,  of  disgraceful  character 
succeeded,  by  the  title  of  John  XXIIl. 

Ladislaus,  of  Naples,  ravaged  Italy  like  a  &mished  tiger. 
With  an  the  belligerents  the  papal  quarrd  seemed  to  be  mer» 
ly  the  occasion  they  embraced  to  extend  their  dominions  bf 
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mmbiug  theii  neighbora.  Ladifllans  rednoed  all  of  tlie  nUXm 
•f  the  ohoroh  to  his  sway;  ezteoded  his  fi*<mtier8  to  Tuscany^ 
and  was  advancing  with  such  strides  that  he  threatened  t* 
bring  all  Italy  beneath  his  soepter.  Bat  death,  the  kindest 
aBy  of  oppressed  mankind,  strook  the  tyrant  down.  In  loath- 
aome  disease,  torn  with  oonvulsions,  and  shrieking  in  agony, 
be  sank  into  the  grave— and  Italy  drew  a  long  breath  of  relieC 

The  shamefal  straggles  of  the  popes  still  agitated  all 
Borope,  desolating  wide  realms  with  ecHiflagration  and  oar- 
n^pe.  The  emperor  Sigismnnd,  of  Germany,  a  debanohed 
▼olnptiiary,  bat  a  man  of  marveloos  energy  of  oharaoter, 
nndertook  to  terminate  the  strife.  In  several  personal  inter- 
views with  John  XXITI.,  he  overawed  the  holy  &ther,  and 
ocunpelled  him  to  invite  a  ooonoil  of  the  dergy  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  imperial  city  of  Constance,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  in  person 
attended  this  £unoas  coondl ;  and  there  was  also  the  gather- 
ing of  ambassadors  from  nearly  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Eanq>e.  This  memorable  council  was  composed  of  twenty 
cardinals,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  patriarchs  and  bishops, 
six  hundred  ecdesiastics  of  next  higher  rank,  and  four  thoib 
sand  priests.  There  were  also  twenty-six  princes  present  and 
one  handred  and  forty  counts. 

John  XXTII.,  finding  that  the  councO  was  on  the  eve  of 
deposing  all  three  of  the  popes,  fled  from  Constance  in  the 
disguise  of  a  groom,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  But  a  division  of  the  imperial 
army  pursued  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner 
to  Constance.  Oregory  XII.,  alarmed  by  this  example,  threw 
down  both  tiara  and  keys,  and  was  thanldul  to  retain  the 
oflice  of  cardinal.  Benedict  XHL,  sustained  by  the  powerful 
arm  of  Spain,  was  more  obstinate.  But  he  soon  fo«uid  him^ 
self  constrained  to  yidd  to  the  almost  unanimous  voioe  <^ 
Europe.  The  three  rival  popes  were  laid  aside  by  the  council, 
ind  a  new  pope  was  chosen,  Otho  Colouna,  who  assumed  the 
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title  of  Martin  Y.  The  martyrdom  of  Jerome  of  Pragae,  aii4 
of  John  Hubs,  which  deeds  of  atrocity  were  perpetrated  by 
this  conncil,  hardly  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy. 

We  find  individnals  who  say  that  old  times  were  better 
than  the  present  Contemplate  **  good  old  times"  in  MUan  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  Gioyanni,  duke 
of  AGlan.  From  boyhood  he  had  been  nursed  in  atrodtiea^ 
taking  a  fiend-like  pleasure  in  witnessing  every  conodvabk 
form  of  agony.  His  chief  enjoyment  was  to  see  his  blood* 
hounds  tear  down  the  victims  he  exposed  to  their  rage.  Hji 
huntsman  fed  the  hounds  on  human  flesh,  to  make  them  effi- 
cient in  tearing  to  pieces  their  prey.  The  prisons  of  Milan 
were  emptied,  that  the  duke  might  enjoy  this  sport.  On  one 
occasion,  when  several  gentiemen  of  Milan  had  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  hounds,  the  innocent,  helpless  son  of  one  of  these 
gentiemen  was  thrown  into  the  arena.  The  dogs,  sated  with 
blood,  refiised  to  &sten  upon  the  poor  child,  when  the  duke 
himself  drew  his  sword  and  ripped  open  the  bowels  of  his 
victim,  kneeling  before  him  and  crying  for  mercy.  These 
ftcts  are  authenticated  beyond  all  possible  doubt.  The  fiiends 
of  this  child  assassinated  the  duke.  What  verdict  shall  hifr^ 
tory  pronounce  upon  the  crime  ?  It  is  well  for  us  all  that 
ir^nite  madam  will  sit  upon  the  throne  of  final  judgment. 

mippo,  the  successor -of  this  wretch  on  the  ducal  throne, 
was  also  his  successor  in  in&my  and  brutality.  He  had  nuu> 
ried  Beatrice  Taida,  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  that  through  the 
influence  of  her  wealth  he  might  be  able  to  grasp  the  scepter. 
Ebving  obtained  the  dowry  and  the  scepter,  he  now  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  spouse.  He  had  already,  with  the  basest  treadi* 
ery,  murdered  many  whom  he  deemed  in  the  way  of  his  am* 
bition.  Selecting  a  young  man  of  his  court,  he  accused  him 
of  adulterous  commerce  with  his  duchess — stretched  the  un- 
happy, innocent  youth  upon  the  rack,  and  by  crushing  all  hk 
hones,  and  pouring  an  intolerable  tide  of  agony  along  aD  hii 
fnivering  nerves,  compelled  his  victim  to  avow  whatever  Us 
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tarmentors  derired.  The  mangled,  palpitating  form  waa  ttien 
beheaded. 

The  wife  of  the  duke  was  then  plaoed  apon  the  wheel,  tc 
oompd  her  to  oonfeas  a  crime  of  which  she  had  not  beer 
guilty.  Bat  Beatrice,  with  snperhunan  fortitude,  endured 
the  torture.  Bone  after  bone  was  dislocated,  and  still  Bea> 
trice  exclaimed,  **  I  am  not  guilty.^  Tferve  after  nerve  quir* 
ered  in  its  frightfhl  accumulations  of  agony,  and  still  Beatrice 
dirieked,  and  when  she  could  no  longer  shriek,  groaned,  **I 
am  innocent."  And  as  the  ax  fdl  to  terminate  her  sufferings 
with  her  last  sigh  she  persisted  that  she  was  guiltless. 

Ood  did  not,  in  this  world,  summon  the  wretch  Filippo  to 
account  for  his  crimes.  He  was  not  thwarted  in  any  of  his 
plans  of  ambition.  By  an  incessant  series  of  encroachments 
orer  his  weaker  neighbors,  he  raised  Milan  to  a  degree  of 
power  and  splendor  never  known  before,  and  he  died  at  last 
in  his  own  tranqoO  chamber.  There  is  in  the  human  breast 
an  instinct  of  justice  which  demands  a  fhture  day  of  retribu- 
tion. 

From  the  Italian  chaos  a  new  power,  about  this  time, 
began  to  emerge,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Milanese 
states.  In  the  valley  of  the  Savoyard  watered  by  the  little 
river  of  Arc,  there  was  a  petty  lordship,  possessed  by  the 
counts  of  Maurienne.  Gradually  they  extended  their  survey 
over  the  whole  of  Savoy,  a  romantic  realm  of  mountainSi 
fi)rests,  and  ravines,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alpa» 
and  abont  half  as  large  as  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  By 
marriages  and  encroachments  they  pressed  on,  generation 
after  generation,  until  large  rural  portions  of  Piedmont,  with 
many  of  the  important  <nties,  fell  under  their  dominion.  The 
oonnts  of  Savoy  began  now  to  be  r^rarded  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  Italy.  The  emperor  Sigismund  dignified  their  en- 
larged territory  with  the  titie  of  a  duchy,  and  elevated  the 
eoontto  a  duke.  Amadeos  VllL  was  the  first  duke  of  Savoj 
being  raised  to  that  digmty  m  the  year  1418. 
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StOl  Italy  remained  but  the  arena,  in  whioL  all  the  natioai 
of  the  peninsuhi  were  engaged,  pell  me]l,  in  interminaU* 
gladiatorial  oonfliot.  There  was  no  cessation,  excq>t  to  take 
breath  and  mend  their  battered  arms.  The  millious  of  peaa* 
ants,  bareheaded,  and  barefooted,  who  tCHled  in  the  fields, 
were  with  diffionlty  enabled  to  raise  food  for  themsdves,  and 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  did  the  fighting.  In  the 
great  dties,  a  few  merdiants  became  enriched  by  commeroe; 
and  successful  generals  rioted  in  luxury  obtained  by  the  foun- 
der of  provinces. 

Suddenly  Europe  was  alarmed  by  the  tidings  that  Um 
Turks,  under  Mahomet  II.,  had  taken  Constaatinople,  and  that, 
with  en<H*mou8  armies,  flmhed  with  yictory,  they  were  ascend* 
isig  the  Danube,  and  were  also  embarkmg  on  the  Adriatioi 
and  threatening  all  Europe  with  subjugation.  The  peril  was 
■o  imminent  that  a  congress  was  immediately  summoned,  to 
meet  at  Rome,  under  the  (Nreeidency  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  Y. 
But  the  antagonistic  jmnces,  each  graq^ing  at  his  own  ag> 
grandisement,  could  form  no  combination.  Venice  and  Milan 
eixposed  to  the  first  inroads  oi  the  Turks,  alone  united.  Na- 
l^es  and  florence  soon  jcMued  thenL  The  petty  states  of 
GTOece  had  fallen,  one  after  another,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  The  ferocious  anny  of  Mahomet  IL,  their  ounetem 
dripping  with  falood,  were  within  oae  day's  march  of  the 
Italian  frontiers. 

The  pope  endeavored  to  rouse  demorahaed  Europe  to  the 
rescue,  and  summoned  a  rising  en  masse  of  all  the  faithful,  to 
Bieet  at  Ancona,  whoice  they  were  to  be  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  meet  their  infidel  foes.  An  immense  concourse 
9f  hnlf  starved  wr^iches,  came  in  rags,  hungry,  pennil<«s,  and 
without  arms.  The  pope,  already  aged  and  infirm,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  disappointment  lay  down  and  died. 

Venice,  almost  unaided,  struggled  fiercely  against  ths 
Moslem  wi^  ever  varying  suooess.  With  an  army,  reported 
U>  have  c^msisted  ci  two  hundred  thousand  men,  conveyed  is 
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fimr  hundred  galleys,  the  Turks  entered  the  Arcbipe^igOi 
wrested  the  large  and  important  island  of  Negropont  from 
the  Yenetians,  and  put  all  the  defenders  of  this  island  to  the 
■word.  The  Venetians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  after 
a  stniggl0  of  fifteen  years.  The  yictorioos  Snltan  exacted 
from  them  large  portions  of  their  territory,  and  an  annual 
tribute.  The  Turks  also  took  possession  of  the  Euzine,  wrest- 
ing from  Genoa  all  her  possessions  and  all  her  influence  oo 
the  shores  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Medidi  in  Florence,  is  one  of 
those  events  in  Italian  history  which  deserves  espedal  notice. 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
this  house,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men.  For 
thirty  years  he  governed  Florence  with  singular  sagacity, 
embellishing  the  city  with  the  most  gorgeous  specimens  of 
architecture,  and  founding  galleries  of  art  which  still  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  &mily  attained  such  power 
and  became  so  obnoxious  to  pope  Sextus  IV.,  that  the  holy 
Ikther,  a  scandalous  old  man,  surrounded  by  pampered  ille- 
gitimate children,  conspired  for  the  assassination  of  the  two 
brothers  of  the  duke — Giuliano  and  Lorenzo — ^in  the  midst 
of  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion.  As  the  kneeling  vic- 
tims bowed,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  high  mass,  two 
ecclesiastics  were  to  plunge  the  &tal  daggers. 

Giuliano  fell  instantly,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  several 
blows.  Liorenzo,  warding  the  thrust,  which  but  slightly 
grazed  his  neck,  threw  his  doak  around  his  arm  for  a  shield, 
and,  with  his  sword,  courageously  defended  himself  until  his 
attendants  rushed  to  his  aid.  The  whole  church  was  filled 
with  consternation.  Rapidly  the  friends  of  the  Medici  rallied 
around  Lorenzo,  and  he  was  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  palace. 
Hie  indignation  of  the  mob  was  so  roused,  by  this  outrage^ 
that  they  fell  with  the  utmost  fury,  upon  the  conspirators. 
The  archbishop  of  Salviati,  one  of  the  accomplices,  was  hanged, 
m  Us  preUtical  robes,  from  the  window  of  his  palace.    Ser* 
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eral  other  high  ecolesiastios  suffered  the  same  ignominioQB 
punishment.  More  than  seventy  of  the  consiNraton  ware  out 
down,  and  their  bodies  were  exposed  to  eFory  oonoeiTablf 
faidignity  in  the  streets. 

At  this  time  the  church,  in  its  external  oiganiiation,  as 
I  hierarchy,  was  but  a  political  institution,  in  the  hands  of 
oen  generally  corrupt.  The  dignities  of  the  ohoroh,  oon£er- 
ring  unmense  wealth  and  power,  were  more  eagerly  sou^^ 
for  than  those  of  the  army  or  the  state.  Hence,  ambitious 
demagogues,  rowdy  and  dissolute  barons,  and  the  debauched 
sons  of  princes,  sat  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  were  decorated 
with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Ushops,  archbishops,  and  cardi- 
dinals.  The  spirit  of  piety  had  fled  from  the  high  places  of 
renown,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  bosoms  of  the  lowly.  As 
history  has  almost  exdusively  confined  her  walks  to  the 
pageantry  of  courts  and  the  tumult  of  camps,  we  have  but 
few  records  of  that  true  spirit  of  Christ,  which  doubtless,  in 
those  dark  days,  sustained  thousands,  under  life's  heavy  bur* 
dens.  We  occasionally  hear  their  plaintive  song  of  triumph 
in  the  dungeon,  and  thdr  cry  of  victory,  from  the  stake  or 
the  scafEbld. 

Sextus  lY.  enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy,  de> 
dared  open  war  agunst  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  without  any 
attempt  to  disguise  his  complidty  in  the  plot  for  his  assas- 
sination. He  excommunicated  the  whole  duchy  of  Florence, 
in  punishment  for  the  ignominious  execution  of  archbiBhop 
Salviali.  The  Florentine  government  appealed  to  the  rest  of 
Italy  for  support,  and  summoned  the  Tuscan  dergy  to  a  gen- 
eral coundL  The  king  of  France  publidy  remonstrated  with 
the  pope,  against  the  prosecution  of  an  unjust  war.  Sextus 
rV.,  bent  on  his  purposes,  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  and  war  again,  with  even  nx>re  than  ordinary  ba^ 
barity  and  horror,  swept  ill-lhted  Italy. 

The  conflict  was  raging  cruelly  when  Italy,  and  indeed  all 
Europe,  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  tidings  that  the 
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Turks  had  landed  in  great  force  at  Otranto,  an  important  i 
port  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Nicies. 
The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
a  horrible  massacre.  The  sultan,  Mahomet  11.,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  troops,  was  encamped  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  ready  to  be  transported  across  the  sea.  He  had 
also  seven  thousand  in  garrison  at  Otranto,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  this  army  of  invasion,  then  to  march  vigorously 
upon  Rome.  But  such  was  not  God's  will.  Death  suddenly 
terminated  the  earthly  schemes  of  the  Moslem  sovereign. 
Thus  was  Christendom  rescued  from  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  it  had  ever  been  exposed. 

The  struggling  nations  of  Italy,  in  their  terror,  had,  for  a 
moment,  ceased  their  fhitemal  strife,  to  defend  theros^es 
from  the  common  foe.  But  the  death  of  the  sultan,  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  his  army,  was  but  the  signal  for  the 
renewal  of  the  insane  fratricidal  warfare.  Sextus  IV.  was, 
however,  frustrated  in  his  ambitious  plans ;  and  a  great  and 
sudden  disappointment  threw  Urn  into  a  paroxysm  of  passion 
which  hastened  his  death,  in  the  year  1484. 

Innocent  the  VIII.,  a  voluptuous  sinner,  the  mmiarried 
fitther  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  he  openly  acknowledged, 
succeeded  Sextus  IV.  The  hoary  debauchee  loved  ease  better 
than  power.  Instead  of  fostering  wars,  he  engaged  in  the 
less  destructive  crimes  of  extortion  and  luxurious  indulgence. 
Ferduiand  of  Naples  secured  the  election  of  Innocent  Vlll. 
to  the  pontifical  throne ;  and  the  indolent,  sensual  pontifi*,  nat- 
urally kind-hearted,  for  a  time  manifested  his  gratitude  by  a 
ready  compliance  with  all  the  wishes  of  his  patron.  But  Fer 
dinand,  arrogant  and  brutal,  pushed  hb  exactions  so  far  tha 
the  pope  rebdled,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  was  conducted 
with  but  little  vigor.  During  the  intrigues  to  which  this  war 
led,  Lorenzo  de  MoJid,  of  Florence,  married  his  daughter  to 
one  of  the  natural  bodb  of  the  pope,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
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for  the  devation  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Medici  to  the  liigiieil 
pofiition  of  eodesia^tioal  grandeur. 

The  imbedle  pontiff  shamefiiUj  bestowed  thid  dignitj  of 
cardinal  upon  Gioyanni,  the  seoond  son  of  Lorenzo,  a  boy  but 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  boy  cardinal  subsequently  became 
pope  Leo  X. ;  perhi^  the  most  renowned  pontiff  who  ever 
reigned  in  the  Vatican.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  which  any  age  has  produced.  It  is  diffi 
oult  to  find  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  equaled  him  in 
the  moral  beauty  of  his  life.  His  tastes  were  pure  and  enno- 
bHng,  and  in  all  respects  his  prnrate  character  was  such  as 
even  in  this  day  would  be  deemed  unsullied  and  attractive. 
The  enthusiasm  <^  his  intellectual  nature  and  his  exquisite 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  splendid  patronage  he  extended  to 
■eholars,  architects,  and  all  artists,  have  associated  his  name 
with  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Italian  history,  and 
have  assigned  to  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  niches  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Under  the  sagacious  and  energetic  sway  <^ 
the  Medici,  Florence  attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of  power. 

Lorenzo  de  Medid  and  Innocent  Vm.  died  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  The  long  anarchy  of  the  feudal  ages  was  passing 
to  a  dose.  From  this  anarchy  the  powerful  kingdoms  of 
Bn^^d,  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  had  ^nerged.  Italy,  stiD 
broken  into  fragments  and  distracted  with  internal  strife,  was 
menaced  by  each  of  these  consolidated  and  gigantic  powers. 
Italian  independence  could  by  no  possibility  be  preserved  but 
by  the  cordial  imion  and  concentration  of  the  Italian  states; 
and  thb  union  it  was  impossible  to  effect.  AD  the  four  great 
kingdoms  we  have  enumerated,  were  struggling,  by  all  the 
arts  of  intrigue  and  arms,  to  grasp  the  Italian  provinces,  and 
annex  them  to  their  own  domains. 

Ludovica  Sporza,  duke  of  Milan,  endeavored  to  form  aa 
Italian  confedtttusy,  and  sent  ambassadc  for  this  purpose  to 
Nicies,  Florence,  Rome,  and  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Bui 
mutual  jealousies  were  so  strcmg,  and  selfish  ambition  so 
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dommant,  that  no  iiiii<Mi  ooidd  be  eflfooted.  The  fkaOaa 
were  all  hostile  to  eao&  other,  eaoh  striying  to  aecmre  Ha  owa 
i^ggrandiaemeot  by  weakeoing  ita  nei^bor.  Charles  VliL  of 
Franoe  olaimed  Nafdea,  and  sent  an  army  for  its  oonqnesti 
and,  with  powerfid  bribes,  indnoed  both  Hilan  and  Venice  to 
help  him. 

The  Freooh  monarch  marched,  nnoj^Nised,  throogh  Savoy; 
Piedmont,  Milan,  and  Toscany  to  Rome.  The  infiunons  AIsk 
ander  YL,  who  was  then  pope,  and  in  alUanoe  with  Napleai 
finding  himself  qnite  anaUe  to  defend  the  city,  threw  opeo 
the  gates,  and  Charies  VllL  entered  the  eternal  city,  displays 
ing  war's  most  gorgeous  pageantry.  At  three  o'clock  in  tim 
afternoon  of  a  bright  and  sonny  day^  the  French  armyt 
amoimtmg  to  sixty  thonsand  men,  in  gay  nnifomit  with 
polished  armor,  prancing  steeds,  ailfcen  banners,  and  peahiig 
music,  hegan  to  defile  into  the  chy.  It  was  long  after  dark 
ere  the  hst  battafions  entered,  and  ten  thousand  Uuxshes  threw 
w3d  and  lurid  gleams  over  the  dark  masses  of  the  soldiery,  aa 
the  very  pavements  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  tfie  traad  cf 
their  sdid  columns. 

AUbnso  IL,  of  Ni^es,  was  a  crud  Qrrant,  detested  by  his 
peofde.  As  the  French  drew  near  the  Neapolitan  ftootierB, 
the  execrations  of  tiie  populace  resounded  beneath  his  palace 
windows ;  and  in  terror  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  flivor  of 
his  son,  Ferdinand  IL,  and  fled  to  Sicily.  The  Frendi 
marched  reeistiessly  onward,  battering  down  the  castles  with 
their  formidable  artillery,  and  putting  the  garris<m  to  the 
sword.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers  fled  at  their  advance.  Ska 
sbeq)  before  wolves.  Capua  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow.  As  the  French  monarch  approached  the  city  of  Naples, 
Ferdinand  IL,  in  despair,  abandoned  his  kingdom,  and  soug^ 
refoge,  with  his  &mily,  in  the  littie  island  of  Isdiia.  The 
French  Altered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  their  banners  soon 
floated  over  every  fortress  in  the  kingdom. 
,     The  whole  French  army,  thus  triumphant,  surrendered 
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Itoelf  to  those  yolnptaooB  indiilgeooes  to  which  a  isBdam 
dfanatOi  a  luzarious  capital,  and  the  plundered  opolenoe  of  a 
Ungdom  mvited  them.  The  other  states  of  Italy  were  alami- 
ed.  Yenice  and  Lombardj  entered  mto  negotiations  with 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  formed  a  coalition  for  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  Vlil.  The  tidings  came  upon  the  French  like  a  thuiip 
derbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky.  There  was  no  safety  for  them 
but  in  a  speedy  retreat  to  France.  As  the  French  troopsi 
in  their  flight,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  descended  through 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  they 
found  their  path  hedged  up  by  an  allied  army  four  times  their 
sumber.  There  was  no  altematiTe  between  battle  and  suiw 
render.  The  legions  came  together,  in  war's  deadly  shock,  on 
the  plains  of  Formosa.  Charles  Viii.  was  brilliantly  yictort 
COS,  and,  scattering  his  foes  before  Um,  pressed  forward  to 
Turin,  and  thence  returned  to  France. 

Ferdinand  IL  reentered  his  kingdom,  where  he  died,  after 
me  short  month,  and  was  succeeded,  as  he  left  no  ohildreD,  by 
his  undo  Frederic*  Still  we  hear  of  nothing  but  war,  CHigin* 
athig  in  the  most  frivolous  causes,  and  conducted  without  any 
ability.  All  the  kingdoms,  republics,  and  duchies  of  Italy 
continue  in  a  state  of  incessant  broil.  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
terest the  modem  reader,  in  the  record  of  their  silly  quarrehi 
and  in  the  recital  of  their  deeds  of  barbarity  and  blood. 

In  the  year  1499  Louis  XIL,  of  France,  sent  an  army 
across  the  Alps,  and  in  less  than  a  month  corquered  the  whdo 
duchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico,  the  tyrannic  duke,  fled  across  the 
mountains  into  Germany.  In  an  attempt  to  regun  his  duchy 
AC  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  France,  and  died  after  ten  year 
of  solitary  and  rigorous  imprisonment.  Nearly  all  of  Lom 
bardy  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  king.  The 
French  monarch,  thus  in  possession  of  Milan,  turned  a  wistful 
eye  toward  N%ples.  Frederic,  the  king;  with  a  disbanded 
army,  an  empt}  treasury,  dismantled  fortresses,  empty  arso- 
nals,  and  a  kingdom  impoverished  and  desolated  by  the  laai 
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war,  ooold  present  but  feeUe  reeistmoe.  AppreheiMiye  that 
Frederic  of  Spain  might  aid  his  relative,  Frederio  of  Hufle^ 
Ae  French  monarch  made  proposals  to  his  Spanish  brothery 
that  they  shoold  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naf^  between  theoL 
A  more  barefiiced  robbery  two  higfawaymsD  nerer  plotted. 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  spared  any  painftal  exercise  ct  ^mpathy 
§ot  tbe  Tiothn,  in  the  reflection,  that  he  was  e?ea  a  worse 
tyrant,  and  a  m<»e  nnprinoi{ded  robber  than  the  two  ooofedct^ 
ated  against  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  dose  onr  eyes  to  the  &ot  that  nearly  al 
Aeee  mlers  were  alike  atrodondy  comqpt;  and  that  the 
masnon  of  the  people  were  as  bad  as  the  mlers.  Tboiigh  dl 
die  grades  of  sodety  the  strong  trampled  iqKm  the  weak. 

In  the  confederacy  between  Ferdinand  and  LoidB,  there 
was  peonliar  in&my  attending  the  perfidy  of  Spain.  With 
villainy  whidi  extorts  from  history  its  most  mioooipromising 
denmidadons,  Ferdinand  of  Spain  oflTered,  with  his  troops,  to 
assist  the  king  of  Naples  to  repd  the  French  invasion.  Oraa^ 
Adly  Frederic  accepted  this  offer  of  his  relative,  and  plaoed  al 
Us  fortresses  in  the  possesdon  of  the  Spanish  troops.  With 
oonsmnmate  hypocrisy  Ferdinand  dissembled  to  the  last  mo- 
nMut,  and  then  threw  off  the  mask  as  the  French  battalions 
resistlesdy  crossed  the  fitmtiers.  The  nnfortonate  monarch, 
betrayed  beyond  redemption,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
kingdom,  and  to  seek  the  retreat  which  his  oonqnerers  cond^ 
aoended  to  grant  him,  in  the  island  of  Ischia.  He  ended  bis 
days  an  exile  in  France. 

The  two  regd  bandits  qoarrded  over  thdr  spoil,  and  soon 
4bew  their  swords  agdnst  each  other.  The  armies  came  to  a 
generd  engagement  near  the  castle  of  Cerigndes,  in  Apnlia, 
and  the  F.  noh  were  totally  defeated.  I^ain  now  daimed 
entfre  possesdon  of  the  kingdom  of  Nsqiles.  But  France  sent 
another  army  into  the  disputed  kingdom.  This  army  also  the 
Spaniards  cat  to  pieces.  Lonis  XIL,  menaced  by  an  insorree- 
lion  with  the  loss  of  his  dnchy  of  Milan,  dbandonad  die  con^ 
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tecft.  Suoh  was  tiie  introdaotKMi  of  the  donunioii  of  Sfuhi 
over  the  Neapotttaa  stateB.  Qonsalvo  da  Cordova  aohieved, 
for  his  Spanish  master,  this  important  conqnest.  Notwith* 
standing  the  p^dy  which  disg^raoed  his  exploits,  his  heroio 
oourage  and  military  genius  hare  seonred  to  him  the  i^ypelhi- 
tion  of  the  Oreat  Captain. 

Aboat  the  year  1510,  the  eoergetio  pope,  JnUns  IL,  formed 
the  design  of  expelling  all  foreign  domination  from  Italy. 
The  warlike  pontiff  leading  his  troops  in  person,  oommenoed 
operations  against  the  Fr^ch.  Aft^  a  few  snooesses,  the 
papal  army  was  entirely  rooted,  and  the  pope  fled  to  Rome 
ftr  safety.  But  soon  Jnlins  IL  formed  a  coalition  with  Spain 
and  Yenice,  nnder  the  title  of  the  holy  leagae.  Henry  YIIL, 
of  England,  also  eoBsted  under  the  papal  banners,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  war  upon  France.  Louis  Xli.  with 
heroic  energy  smnmoned  his  strength  to  meet  this  formidabla 
alliance.  Gaston  de  Foiz,  duke  of  Nemours,  a  general  of 
extraordinary  abilities,  took  the  lead  of  the  French  armies. 

The  hostile  troops  first  met  at  Bresda.  The  conflict  raged 
tforough  the  streets  of  the  dty,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  dfe- 
inns  perished  in  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  terriflc  enngy 
of  de  Foix  was  triumphant,  and  the  city  was  surrendered  fer 
oeveral  days  to  all  the  horrors  which  could  follow  a  successful 
assault.  Fhidied  with  this  victory,  and  strengthened  by  re* 
oroits  from  France,  the  duke  of  Nemours  marched  to  Rom- 
agna,  and  again  met  his  foes,  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  After 
the  battle  of  a  few  hours,  ten  thousand  men  were  strewed  in 
gory  death  over  the  plain,  and  again  victory  was  with  the 
French.  But  in  the  very  last  charge  Gaston  de  Foix  fell,  an 
illustrious  general,  a  ferocious  and  brutal  man. 

Though  the  French  battalions  were  victorious,  they  had 
lost  their  general,  their  best  captains,  and  the  flower  of  their 
troops.  Hie  coalesced  army,  greatly  strengthened,  crowded 
them  so  vehemently,  that  they  were  compelled,  to  retreat. 
Disaster  snoceeded  disaster,  and  the  whole  Frondi  force  ' 
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inrea  oat  of  Italy.  In  the  TneantJme  the  Swiss  and  the  ei» 
peror  of  Germany  had  entered  into  this  holy  league.  But 
BOW  fierce  conflict  arose  among  the  ooateeoed  powers  respect- 
fa^  the  dirifflon  of  the  spoil.  In  the  midst  of  Uus  strife 
JoBns  n.  died. 

Giovanni  de  Medici,  seocmd  son  of  Lorenzo  the  magnifi* 
eent,  and  who  had  been  the  boy  cardinal,  sncceeded  Julius  IL 
on  the  pontifical  throne,  with  the  title  of  Leo  X.  Almost 
inmediately  upon  the  aooessicMi  of  Leo  X.  the  holy  league  was 
^ssohred.  Louis  XlL  formed  a  new  alliance  with  the  Vene> 
tian  repuUic,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  again  invaded  tiie  duchy 
ef  Milan,  llie  Swiss  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Lombardy;  the 
French  were  routed  with  tremendous  slaughter,  and  Louis 
XU.  soon  after  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  dieck  upon  his 
ambition,  was,  by  sadden  death,  summoned  to  God's  bar. 

Francis  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  bma^ 
iKately  commenced  operations  to  retrieve  the  disgraces  <^  the 
Fk-endi  arms,  and  to  reassert  hb  tide  to  the  duoal  crown  of 
Ifilan.  The  French  mcmarch  led  his  ^oops  in  person,  and 
met  the  Milanese  and  Swiss  at  Marignano.  All  day  long  the 
roar  of  battle  continued.  Night  dosed  upcm  the  combatants. 
For  four  hours  more  the  mingled  armies  fought  by  moonlight, 
until  the  moon  weant  down  and  friends  could  no  longer  be 
discerned  from  foes.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  the 
batde  was  renewed.  Twenty  thousand  dead  then  covered 
the  ground. 

^I  have  been,*'  said  Marshal  TrivuLdo,  ^4n  eighteen 
pitched  battles.  But  every  other  seems  to  me  like  child's 
play,  compared  with  this  battle  of  giants.'' 

At  length  the  Swiss  and  Milanese  slowly  and  menadn^y 
retired,  and  the  French  did  not  dare  to  pursue.  This  horrible 
butchery  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Switserland;  and 
France  recovered  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swiss,  not 
to  their  honor,  changed  masters,  entered  into  allianes 
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with  Franeis  L  eogaging  to  sapplj  him  with  snoh  in&atrj  if 
be  needed,  for  the  proseoation  of  his  wars. 

Leo  X.  with  oharaoteristic  policy  ranged  himself  on  the 
ride  of  the  victors,  and  by  so  doing  gained  supreme  control 
oyer  the  French  church.  On  the  fifte^th  of  January,  Ferdi' 
Hand  of  Spain  died,  and  his  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  succeeded 
to  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  Spain  now  was  in  possession  of 
Naples;  Lombardy  was  held  by  France;  the  emperor  of 
Oermany  was  ravaging  the  realms  of  Yenice,  in  the  atteoqit 
to  annex  those  realms  to  Austria.  Leo  X.  was  in  possesnon 
of  the  states  of  the  church,  and  his  nephew,  Lorenzo  IL  of 
Medici,  was  duke  of  the  states  of  Florence.  There  were  also 
■undry  smaU  dukedoms  not  deserving  of  notice.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  dismembered  and  subjugated  Italy. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1519,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian died,  leaving  all  his  hereditary  states  of  Austaia  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain.  Charles  Y.  thus  became  by 
fiff  the  most  powerfhl  monarch  in  Europe.  Leo  X.  entered 
Into  a  secret  treaty  with  him  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
The  terms  were  all  agreed  upon,  and  the  combined  army  had 
•nocessftdly  entered  the  Mlanese  territory,  when  Leo  X.  sud- 
denly died,  on  the  first  of  December,  1521. 

The  influence  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  placed  a  Flemish 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  formerly  been  his  tutor,  on  the  pontifical 
throne,  with  the  titie  of  pope  Adrian  YL  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  driven  out  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  and  the  great 
emperor  of  Spain  and  Germany  became  dominant  over  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  pontifical  reign  of  Leo  X.  is  remark* 
able  for  the  luxurious  profusion  of  his  court,  for  the  scanda* 
ions  sale  of  indulgences,  to  meet  his  enormous  expenditures 
of  war  and  ambition,  and  for  the  Reformation  which  was 
oonsequentiy  provoked.  France  was  too  powerful  to  surren- 
der her  Italian  posseauons  without  a  struggle,  and  the  war 
long,  bloody,  brutal,  and  creative  of  unspeakable  misery. 

Adrian  YL  was  an  austere  man,  of  simplicity  of  nuuinerai 
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parity  of  morals,  and  sincerity  of  views.  The  yolaptaoaSi 
dissolute  Romans  detested  him.  They  called  him  the  JBarbiP 
rian  PofUiff^  and  indecently  and  openly  rejoiced  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  after  a  rdgn  of  two  years.  Clement  VIL  was 
his  successor.  Army  after  army  Francis  I.  had  sent  into  Lom* 
bardy,  only  to  be  destroyed.  At  length  he  led  an  inmi^ise 
force  himself  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Milan.  He 
then  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  Through  the  long,  cold  months  of 
winter  his  army  was  struggling  to  batter  down  the  walls.  In 
February  the  imperial  troops  approached  to  aid  the  defenders, 
and  after  a  murderous  battle,  the  French  were  utterly  routed, 
and  the  monarch  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Charles  Y.  was  now  master  of  Italy.  The  stupid  pope 
awoke  to  the  consdousness  that  Italian  independence  waa 
gone.  The  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  scepter  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Petmr, 
were  all  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Clement  VlL 
formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  VULl.,  of  England,  and  Francis 
L,  of  France,  who  had  been  released  from  his  captivity,  to 
wrest  Lombardy  from  the  emperor.  Florence,  Venice,  and 
the  old  duke  of  Milan  were  also  confederates  in  this  ^^holy 
league.**  But  the  emperor  was  too  powerful  for  them  alL 
Battles  were  fought,  cities  sacked  and  burned,  harvests  des- 
troyed, and  thousands  of  fitmiHes  perished  in  misery,  through 
pestilence,  fiimine,  and  the  sword.  Through  all  the  daric  rec- 
ord 9f  Italian  history  we  can  find  no  record  more  dismal  than 
that  of  the  six  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Leo  X. 

The  I^ons  of  Charles  Y.  trampled  Italy  beneath  their 
feet  Gk>d  seemed  to  empty  upon  Rome  the  vials  of  IBs 
wrath  The  venerable  capital  of  Christendom  was  taken  by 
storm.  A  demoniac  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  on 
the  sixth  of  May,  1527,  scaled  the  walls,  and  swept,  in  all  hor> 
rible  outrages,  through  the  doomed  city.  Neither  Goth  nor 
Vandal  had  displayed  sjidi  ferocity  No  tongue  can  tell  the 
soenf«  which  ensued;  no  imagination  can  exaggerate  th^ik 
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For  nine  months  the  wretched  inhabttuits  of  Borne  were 
exposed  to  spoUation  aad  ontrage.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
horrors  the  plague  brdce  oat.  The  saored  ci^I  Pandemo- 
niom  oould  hardly  riyal  it  m  orime,  misery,  and  deqiair. 

The  pope  and  thirteen  oardinals  weste  taken  oaptiYe  by  the 
%Miniards,  and  for  six  months  were  closely  imprisoned  in  the 
oastle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  p<^  was  at  length  allowed  to 
escape,  after  having  paid  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  hit 
lansom.  Still,  tat  two  years,  the  savage  warfiire  raged,  the 
ranks  of  all  the  armies  being  filled  with  the  most  fiend-like 
men  who  could  be  gathered  firom  all  the  haunts  o£  beggary 
and  crime  in  Europe.  CSiarles  V.  was  triniiq;ihant,  aiid  the  fiite 
of  Italy  seemed  to  be  sealed. 

Florence  alone  refused  to  bow  her  neck  to  tfie  emperoi; 
The  j^ape  and  Naples  infiunously  joined  Charlee  V.  to  cnuh 
the  heroic  republic.  The  imperial  army,  under  the  prince  of 
Orange,  entered  Tuscany  fckty  thousand  strong.  Tlie  strain 
1^  was  short,  bloody,  horrible;  and  Florence  fell  to  rise  qd 
■lore.  Her  death-groan  was  lieard  in  the  cry  of  eight  thou* 
sand  of  her  oitisens  cut  down  by  the  destroyer;  but  thsf 
dragged  with  them,  mai^^^  and  lifeless  into  tfie  tomb,  four* 
teen  thousand  of  thdr  murderers.  What  a  band,  to  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  same  hour  before  Gk>d's  tribunal  i 

Italy  no  longer  had  a  national  existence.  For  nearty  three 
centuries  of  poverty,  slavery,  and  dishonor,  her  hii^ory  remaina 
almost  a  blank.  Strangers  governed  her  large  provinces  | 
and  the  dukedoms  and-  marquisates  degenerated  into  the 
small  diange  which  the  great  monarchs  of  Europe  handed  to 
their  youngs  children.  Still  diabolical  war  spread  its  miaeiw 
les  in  all  directions,  as  the  despots  of  Europe  fought  incessant- 
]y  over  their  prey,  like  fiunished  dogs  gnawing  at  a  bone^ 
Petty  duchies  were  created  and  extinguished.  Terrttories 
were  annexed  and  detached.  There  was  constant  change,  bat 
no  {NTogress,  no  inq)rovement.  There  was  a  short  period  of 
Ibrty  years,  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Italt 
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mjojed  the  repose  which  may  be  fonnd  amoDg  a  gang  of 
abves  whipped  mto  the  most  abject  snbjeotioD.  StiU  the  Ital 
ian  people  were  compelled  to  leave  theur  homes  to  fight,  ui 
foreign  lands,  the  battles  of  their  masters. 

Naples,  indading  Sidlj,  was  governed  hj  viceroys,  sent 
from  Spain,  who  wrested  incredible  sums  from  the  wretched 
Keopolitans  by  all  the  ingenious  measures  of  taxation  and  ex* 
tcntion.  The  duchy  of  Milan  was  in  like  manner  undee  the 
administration  of  a  Spanish  govemon 

The  Reformation,  which  had  commenced  in  Germany,  and 
•pread  through  France  and  England,  had  exerted  but  a  slight 
inflnffliee  over  benighted,  enslaved  Italy.  Several  insignificant 
popes  lived  and  died,  until  in  1555  the  tiara  descended  to  the 
brow  of  Paul  IV.  He  summoned  all  his  energies  to  crush 
the  Reformation,  establishing  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and 
fflHng  himself  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor.  A  long  series  <^ 
tuccessors  followed  in  his  footsteps,  eight  having  passed  from 
the  pontifical  chidr  to  the  tomb,  in  the  short  space  of  fifty 
years.  These  all  were  greatiy  under  the  domination  of  Spain. 
The  civO  government  of  the  popes  was  as  bad  as  bad  could 
be.  They  frowned  down  popular  intelligence ;  extorted  eoor- 
mous  fixes,  estabHshed  ruinous  monopolies,  paralyzed  indus- 
try, and  banished  population.  Yas!;  tracts  were  abandoned  to 
malaria  and  sterifity.  Mussulman  corsairs  ravaged  the  coasta 
of  Italy,  and  bandit  hord. :  infested  the  interior  of  the  coon* 
try,  despising  tiie  imbecile  government. 

Pope  Paul  nL,  wishing  to  make  provisf on  for  one  of  his 
lAtural  sons,  detached  from  the  R^'-ian  see  a  small  expanse  of 
territory,  about  as  large  as  Rhod  Island,  and  placed  the 
young  man,  acknowledged  as  his  son,  but  judiciously  called  in 
public  his  nephew,  in  possession,  as  duke  of  Parma.  This 
first  duke  of  Parma  was  as  detestable  for  his  tyranny  as  for 
Us  debandieries.  By  the  utmost  extortion,  in  tiie  shape  of 
taxation  in  every  form  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  he 

I  to  wrench  firom  his  half  a  million  of  subjects,  a  i 
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tmoantfaig  to  about  one  million  of  ddUm  a  year— and  aD  tkiii 
kgr  what  fa  called  dMiie  right.  The  aabseqoeiit  fafatory  of 
tbfa  dukedom  is  fbU  of  tbe  romance  of  iniqnity. 

Tnscany^  aboot  tfie  aaeof  tbe  atate  of  ltaa«ncihaaetta»  aad 
with  a  popofaUaon  of  a  niUuNi  and  a  hal(  became  a  grand 
daohy^  admmfaterod  by  a  grand  dnke^  ever  awatained  by  aome 
fote^power.  Amot6beaatifiilreafan»inaD<tfKatm(e^agift% 
fa  not  e^dened  by  tbfe  am.  The  grand  dnka  ooold  withool 
great  diflkml^  extort  fiom  it  anaanaaliewneanMNmlkigla 
1  Are  hmdred  thooaand  doBara. 
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ttALT  IT  IBB  OOMMENOBMVMT  OP  THB  FBBHOB  VMWO' 

Lunoit. 

FteOM  A.  D.  1600  TO  A.  a  1790. 


fte  DooBT  or  TvMAVT.iF->yBnoa.^-i8TAVB  or  ItAiiT  or  nn  Btmrnramnm  OnmMtd^ 
Tub  Dvoani  or  Pabma  aito  Hodbiaw— >Bira  ahb  AooBAMSusiairT  of  ram  Ihma 
or  Batot.— Snuooui  n  OmoA.— Wab  of  no  SrAmi  Oooomsioh.— RaroM 

or  lTAl.T.^PBAOa  OF  AlZ    LA  OhAPBLIA—NaFLM  Vnam  BPAVMI    IVFLUIMOBd— 

Tm  Papal  Powib.— Italy  at  Tm  OoMMmoBHSiiT  of  nn  BBTOLiinoM.-4AB> 
BoiiA,  TvMAiTT,  Momma,  eiiroA*  Lmuabvt,  V nioii^WAB  aaaobt  Wm^tnm^ 
Napolsom  di  lTALT.<«Ha  TunoBOi  Am  Ha  Poliot. 

fpHB  emperor  Chariee  Y.  plaoed  Coemo  de  Medkx,  in  the 
-*-  ducal  chair  of  Florence,  and  pope  Fins  Y.  granted  him 
the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tnacany.  He  was  a  cruel  and 
perfidious  tyrant. 

Cosmo  was  suooeeded  by  Frandsco,  a  duke  who  goyemed 
tiiroii^  the  instrumentality  of  the  poisoned  cup  and  the  dag- 
ger, and  who  lapped  blood  with  the  greed  of  a  bloodhound. 
He  married  Bianca  Cabello,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of 
Yenice.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  young  Florentine.  Frandseo 
•aw  her,  and,  inflamed  by  her  manrelous  beauty,  invited  hei 
and  her  husband  to  his  palace,  and  assassinated  her  husband. 
Ss  own  wife  died  just  at  that  time,  probably  by  poison,  and 
the  grand  duke  married  Bianca.  EBs  brother,  the  cardinal 
Ferdinando,  displeased  with  the  union,  presented  them  eadi 
with  a  goblet  of  poisoned  wine,  and  they  sank  into  the  graye 
together.  Ferdinando,  the  cardinal,  by  this  treachery  and 
ftatridde,  became  grand  duke. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italy  remain- 
ad  essentially  unchanged.  Chastised  fato  submiBaion,  impoveri 
iBbed,  and  unarmed,  she  forgot  her  former  glory,  and  seemed 
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almost  into  the  most  debased  condition.  The  several  despotic 
goyemments,  into  whioh  the  peninsula  was  divided,  became 
permanently  estaUished.  The  people  became  sulmiissive 
dsLveSf  and  the  rulers  having  but  little  occasion  for  violencci 
sank  into  effeminate  debauched  voluptuaries.  Italian  vitality 
had  subsided  into  the  repose  of  the  tomb.  All  social  ties 
were  loosened,  domestio  life  lost  aU  its  sacredness,  adultery  in 
hi^  life  became  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  universal 
oorruption  seems  to  have  rdgned  throughout  the  peninsula. 

During  the  whole  of  this  century,  Naples,  Sidly,  Milan, 
and  Sardinia  were  under  the  dominion  of  ^>ain,  governed  by 
viceroys,  whose  rapacity  was  boundless.  From  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  alone,  Spain  extorted  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen 
miffions  of  doDars.  Ten  millions  of  this  w^re  sent  to  Spain. 
Everything  was  taxed  upon  which  a  tax  could  be  laid ;  and 
the  young  men  were  drawn  into  the  Spanish  armies  to  figbt 
'  the  battles  of  the  emperw  all  over  Europe. 

The  pi^al  states  remained  essentially  unohanged.  Four* 
teen  popes  occupied,  during  the  century,  the  ohair  of  St. 
Peter;  but  no  one  of  these  attained  any  special  prominence. 
Hie  pontifical  power  was  all  the  time  slowly  but  surely  decay- 
faig. 

Hie  little  duchy  of  Parma  had  a  succession  of  dukes, 
whose  lives  were  shortened  by  their  dissipation,  and  not  one  of 
whom  merits  any  notice  except  for  his  crimes.  During  their 
short  reigns  they  rioted  in  all  the  hoentious  indulgence  which 
their  limited  incomes  and  their  obscure  courts  could  afford. 

rhe  duchy  of  Modena  had  been  gradually  formed  with 
varying  fortunes  of  enlargement  and  curtailment,  until  it  cob« 
flisted  of  an  area  of  about  two  tiiousand  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  half  a  milhon.  In  sise,  population,  rev^ 
nue,  and  in  the  character  of  its  rulers  it  was  much  like  Parma. 

Mantua  and  Tuscany  wa*o  also  dudiies  during  this  cen- 
tnry,  now  in  affiance  with  one  power  and  again  with  another; 
hut  never  independent    There  was  in  dieir  inglorious  historf 
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4hrliig  this  oentury  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Duke  Ferdi- 
amd  L,  to  atUaol  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bhorei 
of  Tuscany,  selected  the  castle  of  Leghorn  for  a  free  porti 
greatly  improTed  its  harbor,  and  a  town  n^pidly  arose  from 
tins  site,  which  eventoaUy  became  one  of  the  mosi  ^losperons 
maritime  cities  of  Italy. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  dnchy  of  Savoy  inherited  a  socoes> 
•ion  of  very  able  dukes,  men  bold,  ^Mrgetic,  ambitious,  and 
ever  greedy  for  encroachments,  Its  dukes  were  tborou^ 
io^wts,  and  yet  fiur  more  respectable  despots  than  most  of  the 
irther  ralers  of  Italy.  The  duchies  of  Savoy  wd  FSedmont 
had  been  united  in  one  dokedom,  cmitaining  an  area  of  about 
ten  thousand  square  mfles,  and  a  popnlatinn  of  two  millions. 
It  was  thus  m  pc^Milatiaa  and  extent  of  territory^  a  rival  even 
«f  the  grand  dndiy  of  Tosoany.  As  Savoy  was  orach  the 
amaDer  province,  and  was  cot  off  trom  Piedmont  by  the  Alps, 
the  dukes  of  Savoy,  to  use  the  hngnage  of  an  Italian  histor> 
ian,  regarded  their  transmontane  domain  much  as  a  nobleman, 
moving  in  the  qdendor  of  a  court,  regards  the  ancient  and 
BSf^ected  fle^  from  which  he  drives  hb  title. 

The  duke  Charles  Emanuel,  with  energy,  made  a  mid- 
B^t  attack  upon  Genoa,  hoinng  to  add  thi^  repubfic  to  his 
domain ;  but  he  &Oed«  This  duke,  an  intriguing  potitioian  and 
an  unprincipled  warrior,  reigned  fiffy  years.  His  son,  Victor 
Amadeas  L,  who  succeeded  him,  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  He  died  leaving  the  succession  to  a  son  four 
years  oi  age,  under  the  regency  of  his  dndiess,  the  child's 
aaother.    This  gave  France  great  influence  m  Redmont. 

At  nine  years  of  age  the  young  duke  of  Savoy  nominaUy 
wmmenced  his  reign,  with  the  title  of  Victor  Amadeos  Q. 
He  developed  great  sU-ength  of  character,  and  resisting  the 
mugant  donands  of  Louis  XTV.  of  France,  for  six  years, 
aided  by  Spain,  repeUed  army  after  army  of  French  invaders; 
and  at  length  mad%  peace  without  the  loss  of  any  of  hiB  terrk 
tory .    By  tins  war  Piedmont  acquired  much  military  renown. 
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Qenoa  was  on  die  deoline.  Thongli  nombally  a  repabfio^ 
k  was  governed  by  seveD  hundred  privQ^^  nobility,  who 
tzdosivelj  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Bat  then 
was  a  moneyed  aristocraoy  exdaded  from  these  privilegeii 
between  whom  and  the  nobility  of  Urth,  there  were  iHtter 
fends 

The  merchant  princes,  led  by  one  of  the  most  op  Jent  of 
cheir  nomber,  Yaobero,  and  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid 
from  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  conspired  for  the  entire  extirminatioo 
of  the  oligarchy  by  sword  and  dagger,  and  the  introdoctioii 
of  a  more  d^nocratio  republic  Bat  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  aD 
who  were  implicated  in  it  were  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1699,  Charles  IL,  the  wretched 
kmg  of  Spam,  a  semi-idiot,  died  on  a  bed  of  mental  and  bodily 
angoish.  In  his  will,  which  had  been  extorted  ftcm  him  bj 
all  the  terrors  of  soperstition,  he  beqaeathed  his  crown  of 
Spain  to  a  French  prince,  FhiHp  of  Aigoo,  a  grandstm  of  his 
sister,  with  the  tide  of  Philip  Y.  By  the  role  of  hweditary 
descent,  the  crown  shoold  have  passed  to  an  Anstrian  prince, 
die  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his  wife  Margaret. 
Hie  Anstrian  prince  was  conseqnendy  crowned  in  Yieona 
king  of  Spain,  with  die  tide  of  Charles  III.  And  now  com* 
menced  the  renowned  war,  whidi  pat  all  the  armies  of  Eon^ 
on  the  march,  called  the  war  of  the  Spanish  snccession,  and 
which  for  fourteen  years  deluged  the  continent  in  Mood. 

Both  of  diese  newly-crowned  kmgs  were  mere  boySi 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  the  prime  agent  for  the  one; 
Leopold  I.  of  Austria  for  the  other.  The  Spanish  court 
immediately  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of 
Naples,  MDan,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Tuscan  gov^nors,  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Philip  Y.,  and  to  prepare  to 
defend  his  claims.  At  the  same  time  Louis  XIY.  sent  to 
Yictor  Amadous  11.,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  be  ready  to  support 
dM  same  oanse.    Bngland  and  HoUand  allied  themselves  wMi 
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AiMtila.  Nearty  all  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe  were 
with  France.  Never  before  had  Europe  been  {Ranged  into 
inch  embroiknent.  Italy  became  the  great  battle^eld,  swepi 
hf  the  French  and  the  Austrian  alBed  annies,  in  the  most 
desolating  and  sanguinarj  war. 

In  this  long  contest  the  Bourbon  prince  was  nominally 
?iotor.  All  parties,  exhausted,  bleeding,  impoverished,  wera 
glad  to  come  to  terms.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
seventh  of  Sqstember,  1714,  thoogh  Philip  Y.  was  recogniaed 
as  king  of  Spain,  aO  of  fab  Italian  possessions  he  was  cons- 
pelled  to  surrender  to  Austria.  Victcnr  Amadeus  IL,  duke  of 
fiavoy  and  Piedmont,  gamed  Ae  island  of  SioOy,  and,  wttfi 
this  enlargement  of  his  domain,  was  etttided  to  encirole  Us 
brow  with  a  regal  crown.  Tiie  Ne^Miiitan  kingdom,  the 
ishnd  of  Sardnna,  and  the  ducUes  of  Wbrn^  Mantua,  and 
Tuscany,  all  passed  under  the  scepter  of  Austria.  Italy 
merely  changed  masters. 

Four  years  aftor  the  peace  of  IJtredit,  a  now  qnarrsl 
qyrung  up  among  the  European  monarchies,  and  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  war,  the  duke  ci  Savoy  relmquisbed  Sicily 
for  the  nearer  island  of  SarcBnia,  and  embracing  his  Ana 
realmA  of  Savoy,  Redmont,  and  Sardinia  into  one  ldngdoo^ 
gave  the  name  of  the  last  acquisition  to  the  wlioie,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  kmg  of  Sardinia.  The  entire  Id^gdom, 
as  thus  organised,  contained  a  population  of  a  fittle  more  than 
four  minions,  and  was  spread  over  an  area  of  twenty-^gbt 
thousand  square  miles,  being  not  quite  half  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  if  we  except  the  papal  states,  which  was  even 
nominally  independent.  Its  independence,  however,  couU 
imly  be  secured  by  allying  itself  with  some  one  of  the  great 
monarchies — ^France,  Spain,  or  Austria. 

Italy,  thus  shackled,  eajcjei  a  sort  of  aepohshral  repose 
for  thirteen  years.  But  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  in 
incessant  intrigues,  were   continually  endeavoring  to  wrest 
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from  eadi  other  these  Italian  proymcea.  Li  the  prooeaa  ef 
tfiese  efforts  Spam  gained  Parma  and  Tuscany;  and  ther 
after  a  short  war,  took  possession  of  both  Naples  and  Sioilyi 
while  Franoe  and  Sardinia  nnited,  wrested  Milan  and  Lom* 
hardy  from  Austria.  All  Enrope  was  embroiled  in  war  in  the 
■fcrnggle  for  these  prizes.  After  deluging  the  continent  in 
Uood  and  misery  nntal  all  parties  were  weary,  the  greal 
powers  met  again  in  congress  at  Yioma,  in  1788,  to  agree  to 
terms  of  peace.  The  kingdom  of  Niqnles,  indnding  SioQy, 
was  surrendered  to  Spain.  France  took  Lombardy  and 
Fwma,  with  which  dudiy  Flacentia  had  been  united.  Au8> 
iria  retained  only  Idan  and  Mantua.  But  an  Austrian  priacei 
Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  Maria  Theresa, 
lAerward  the  renowned  empress  of  Austria,  reoeiTed  the 
grand  dudiy  of  Tuscany  in  forcible  exchange  for  his  hM«di» 
tary  estates,  which  were  grasped  by  the  emperor  Chartea  VL, 
the  &ther  of  Maria  Theresa. 

In  two  years  Oharies  VL  died,  and  again  Europe  sprang 
to  arms;  and  again  for  seven  years  wretched^  helpless  Italy 
was  grasped  by  the  belligerents,  as  they  attempted  to  tear  her 
Hmb  from  limb.  In  1748,  having  buried  their  dead  and  wiped 
their  gory  swords,  the  monarohs  sat  down  togetho*  at  Aix  la 
OhapeDe,  to  talk  over  terms  of  peace.  After  much  ddiber*- 
tion  they  agreed  that  Austria  should  retain  Milan  and  Man- 
tua; but  that  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  had  now  become 
emperor,  should  renounce  Tuscany,  and  that  it  should  be  an 
independent  state,  under  the  government  of  a  younger  mem- 
ber  of  the  imperial  house.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  also 
declared  to  be  independent,  but  to  be  placed  under  a  king  of 
the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon.  The  united  duchy  of  Parma 
and  Flacentia  was  also  nominally  independent,  though  it  waa 
surrendered  to  the  dominion  of  a  Spanish  prince.  It  con- 
tained a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand,  an  army  of 
three  thousand  troops,  and  ftuniahed  a  revenue  of  one  milHoa 
two  hundred  thousand  doUara.    Sardinia  received  verv  com- 
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Mcrable  aooessioiiB  team  the  diiohy  of  Milan*  The  otbet 
iCalee  of  Italy  remamed  in  their  fonner  conditioB.  Thna 
Italy  again  enjoyed  peaee»  hat  it  was  the  peace  of  abjeel 
ahTery.  The  peninsula  was  eat  np  into  pet^  proTinoea,  and 
orer  neariy  aU  of  them  Ibragn  rulers  were  etatbned* 

The  peace  of  Aix  hi  Chapdie  settled  the  destiny  of  Italjr 
for  Arty  years.  Dnringall  this  time  hardly  anything  ooonrrad 
worthy  of  notice.  Rdigion  had  aonk  into  a  debasing  8iq[iei^ 
atition;  popular  edncation  was  frowned  down.  Tke  oaif 
elifeotof  the  ndem  was,  by  every  form  of  taxation,  lo  wresi 
as  mneh  money  as  poesHUe  from  thefa*  anljeeta;  and  co» 
seqnently  Italy  made  hot  fittle  more  prugitBs  Aan  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  aame  time  from  a  plantation  of 
Amerioan  or  CUmb  skvea.  Still  peace  broi^(ht  a  meaanre  of 
pfoeperity,  and  in  nevenl  of  the  states,  where  there  chanced 
to  be  nders  of  some  little  pntriotism  and  enlighlenmenl» 
there  waa  considerable  progress. 

The  Spanish  prince,  CSiaries  VIL,  gofvened  Naples  fbi 
twenty-one  years.  Thon^notamancf  mnohabifi^the  was 
weH  meanii^,  and  Kaplee  had  not  been  so  weD  governed  for 
ages.  Many  noUe  pnUio  woricB  still  embellish  the  c^rftali 
which  are  the  honorablo  trophies  of  hb  reign.  By  the  death 
of  Us  elder  brodier,  Ferdinand  lY.,  of  Spain,  m  17ro,  Ohariea 
Vn.  of  Kaplee  snoceeded  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  he 
ascended  with  the  title  of  Charles  IIL  £Gs  eldest  son  was 
almost  an  idiot.  His  second  scm,  in  conseqnence,  would  be 
the  lawful  successor  of  Charles  to  the  crown.  Therefore  to 
the  third  son,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  bat  nine  years  of  age^ 
the  scepter  of  the  kingdom  of  Ni^es  was  asdgned.  He  took 
die  title  of  Ferdhiand  lY.  The  long  of  Spain  was  regenft 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  and  ever  after  oontinned  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Keapo- 
itan  kingdom.  Thus  though  Naples  was  nominally  indepeOi 
.  it  was  virtoally  but  a  province  ct  Spain. 

8oob«  however,  another  element  of  influenoe  was  intro 
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daoed  which  eMeaiitHj  modified  this  dpaniah  oontroL  F» 
dinand  VIL,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year  married  the  prinoeai 
Caroline  of  Anstriay  daughter  of  the  imperial  Maria  Theresa, 
and  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  subseqaently  married 
Louis  XYL  of  France.  She  was  an  ambitions  woman,  im> 
passioned,  and  dictatorial,  and  she  soon  gained  absolute  con 
trol  over  the  mmd  of  her  feeble  hosband.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  Nicies  when  the  French  Rercdution  dawned 
upon  Europe.  Nominally  independent,  it  was  so  connected 
with  Spaii^  and  Austria,  that  it  was  sure  to  co5perate  with 
those  two  despotisms  in  the  endeavor  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
free  institutions.  The  kingdom  consisted  of  two  somewhat 
distinct  portions, — ^the  continental,  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 
The  continental  embraced  an  area  of  thirty-one  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nx  millions.  Sicily  had 
■early  two  millions  of  inhabitants  spread  over  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  The  army  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  fiMrty 
Aonsand  regular  troops,  and  fifteen  thousand  militia.  Its 
rarenue  amounted  to  twenty-two  million  dollars. 

The  papal  states  were  nevear  so  wdl  goyemed  as  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Several  popes,  in  succession,  were 
intrusted  with  the  keys  and  the  tiara,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  inherent  vices  of  the  papal  imposture,  were  men  of  great 
moral  exceUence,  and  high  intellectual  accomplishments.  But 
their  good  intentions  could  not  obviate  the  inevitable  evils  of 
a  system  whose  strength  consists  in  the  ignorance  of  the  pop* 
ulace,  and  in  the  abrogation  of  firee  inquiry,  and  of  the  ri^ts 
of  private  judgment.  The  progress  of  mind  in  the  other  king 
doms  of  Europe,  had  so  weakened  both  the  temporal  and  th 
spiritual  powers  of  the  popes,  that  they  could  no  longe 
domin^r  over  princes  and  nations.  In  the  wars  which  deso* 
lated  Italy,  the  only  safety  of  the  popes  was  to  remain  as 
neutral  as  possible,  while  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mrotection  of  the  strongest  side.  Still  the  ftspel  states  ' 
repeatedly  ravaged. 
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Li  1775,  PioB  VL  aaoended  the  papal  throne.  The  popa 
iation  of  the  papal  states  was  then  about  two  million  fiye 
fanndred  thousand.  The  army  numbered  five  thousand  meiL 
All  the  territory  of  the  pope  united,  consisting  of  states  of 
various  names  and  sizes,  embracing  an  area  of  seventeeD 
thousand  s<(Uare  miles,  being  equal  to  a  little  more  than 
one  half  of  the  state  of  Maine.  The  revenue  of  the  pope 
amounted  to  about  nine  million  of  dollars. 

^Italy,**  said  Victor  Amadous  IL,  ^is  like  an  artichoke. 
Wfi  must  eat  it  leaf  bj  leaf*  The  dukes  of  Savoy  first  ate 
Piedmont,  then  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  thus  established  the 
Ungdom  of  Sardinia.  But  th^  appetite  was  not  yet  Bf/peaaedm 
They  then  consumed  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  and  several  other 
important  contiguous  territories,  to  round  out  and  consdi* 
date  their  prosperous  kingdom.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1783,  Sardinia  gamed  a  large  slice  of  the  dudiy  of  Milan.  By 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapdle,  in  1748,  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Sardinia  was  extended  to  lake  Maggiore,  and  to  the  river  Tioino. 
Victor  Amadous  IL  was  a  very  able  man,  and  he  devoted  hia 
reign  of  sixteen  years  energetically  to  the  promotion  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  people.  At  the  same  time  he  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  construction  of  fortresses,  and  to  the  disci- 
pline of  his  army.  He  thus,  small  as  his  kingdom  was  in 
territorial  extent,  attained  a  prominent  position  among  the 
second  dass  monarchies  of  Europe. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  HL,  who 
was  equally  illustrious  as  a  general,  a  politician,  and  a  king. 
Ss  military  power  was  such  that,  at  a  day's  warning  he  could 
lake  the  field  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  highly 
disciplined,  and  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  sdentifio 
war&re.  He  could  also  promptly  call  into  military  array  a 
ndUtia  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Under  his  reign  a  very  mag- 
nificeat  chain  of  fortresses  was  reared  along  the  Alpine  fron* 
tier,  to  protect  him  from  encroachments  on  the  side  of  France» 
Vktor  Amadeos  UL  succeeded  Charles  Emanuel  UL,  and 
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k  WM  during  hb  rdgn  that  the  stmrm  of  war,  whMi  tlM 
French  revolution  originated,  bnrst  upon  Enrqpe.  The  whole 
area  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  amonnted  to  twenty-nine 
thousand  square  miles,  bdng  very  nearly  of  the  same  siae 
with  the  state  of  Maine.  The  united  population  of  the  three 
provinoes  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  wae 
about  four  millions,  producing  a  revenue  to  the  monardiy  of 
fourteen  millions  of  d<dlars* 

Tuscany,  in  past  ages,  had  been  cursed,  almost  beyond 
endurance,  with  miserable  dukes,  debandied,  and  tyrannicaL 
Ooono  m.  and  Qiovan  Oastone  were  thoroughly  defq[McaUa 
men.  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  duchy  was 
aarigned  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  had  married  Maria  Theresa, 
heiress  of  the  Austrian  throne.  He  seldom  visited  Tuscany, 
swrigning  the  administration  to  his  agents.  Upon  his  death  in 
1765,  he  bequeathed  the  grand  duchy  to  his  second  son,  Peter 
Leopold,  a  young  man  but  eighteen  years  of  i^.  Under  hia 
sway  the  little  reafan  was  jMrosperous  and  happy.  He  was  a 
prince  truly  devoted  to  the  welfiure  of  his  people,  and  history 
can  speak  of  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  In  1700,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  of 
Austria,  and  transferred  Tuscany,  in  a  highly  flourishing  con- 
dition, to  his  second  s<m,  Ferdinand  Joseph.  He  also,  thou^ 
reigning  with  absolute  power,  proved  an  excellent  prince,  and 
Tuscany  was  happy.  The  snug,  compact  duchy  contained  a 
million  of  inhalntants,  with  a  regular  army  of  six  thousand 
troc^is,  and  a  revenue  of  one^md-arhalf  million  of  dollars.  Iti 
area  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  litde  duchy  of  Modena  had  been  jHllaged  again  and 
again  during  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  successioB. 
With  exceedingly  varied  fortunes  Francisco  HL  reigned  over 
Modena  for  forty-three  years,  until  1780,  whoi  he  died,  and 
Us  son,  Ercole  HL,  already  an  old  man,  succeeded  him.  Hb 
only  daughter  had  married  one  of  the  Austrian  archduke^ 
and  he  had  married  an  dder  sister  of  the  onhapfiy  Marie  An* 
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loinette.  Thus  he  was,  bj  tlie  etrong  tiee  of  relationship,  m 
sympathy  with  Austria,  and  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
emperor  in  his  political  measures.  The  dnohy  embraced  about 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  containing  four  hundred  thoi» 
■and  inhabitants.  Kearly  six  thousand  men  were  kept  con* 
•tantly  under  arms. 

Genoa  had  not  then  been  incorporated  with  Sardinia,  but 
existed  in  nominal  independence,  calling  itself  a  repuUio. 
The  little  realm  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy  of  hereditary 
nobles,  who,  with  vigilance  never  surpassed  by  duke  or  king, 
guarded  against  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  people. 
In  fiiot,  this  world  has,  perhaps,  never  seen  despotisms  more 
absolute  and  unrelenting  than  were  the  repMicB  of  G^oa  and 
Venioe.  The  people  were  so  crushed  that  they  ventured  not 
even  to  squirm  beneath  the  heel  which  trami^ed  them. 

In  the  war  of  tho  Austrian  succession,  waged  by  France 
and  Spam  with  other  relied  povcrs  against  Maria  Theresa, 
Genoa  joined  the  alliea  against  Austria.  In  one  of  the  cam- 
pdgns  tho  Frendi  and  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  Italy. 
Genoa  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  all  her  troops  taken 
prisoners  of  war;  all  her  nulitcry  and  ATartike  stores  captured; 
md  the  doge  and  rix  of  his  Jellowc  were  compelled  to  go  to 
Vienna,  in  a  body,  and  imjrioro  tho  pardon  of  the  queen.  The 
exactions  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Austrians  in  Genoa 
exceeded  all  bounds. 

At  length,  goaded  to  utter  desperation,  the  whole  city, 
men,  women,  and  children  rose  in  revolt.  Stones,  furniture^ 
chibs,  weapons  of  every  kind  the  hand  could  seise  were 
brought  into  action.  In  twenty-four  hours  eight  thousand 
Austrians  were  killed  in  the  streets ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  aO 
their  artillery  and  much  of  the  material  of  war,  the  remnant 
was  driven  from  the  territory.  The  oligarchal  republic  em- 
braced an  area  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  square  miles 
being  a  Htde  larger  than  the  state  of  Delaware.  Its  inhabit- 
ints  did  not  exceed  rix  hundred  thousand,    lliis  her<nc  deed. 
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aoiiieTed  by  the  energies  of  the  popukoe  alone,  immediate^ 
bronght  Frano^  to  the  aid  of  Oenoa,  and  Austria  was  baffled 
in  aU  her  attempts  to  regiun  the  eity — ^though  aided  hj  the 
army  of  Sardinia.  The  peace  of  Aix  la  CiiapeDe,  whidi  soob 
foUowed,  left  Genoa  to  independencoi  but  still  under  the  sway 
of  its  degraded  and  debased  aristooracy. 

The  island  of  Corsica  had  belonged  to  Oenoa.  It  is  situa- 
ted about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  contained 
a  population  of  nearly  thirty  thousand,  spread  over  a  moon* 
tainous  r^on  one  hundred  miles  long  and  forty«four  miks 
broad*  The  tyranny  of  the  Qenoese  digarchy  had  driven  the 
Gordoans  to  insurrection.  For  many  years  a  war  of  exceed- 
ii^  barbarity  devastated  the  island.  But  the  Oorsicans,  in 
campaign  after  campaign,  rq>elled  their  assailants  with  heroism, 
which  gave  them  worid-wide  renown.  At  length  Oenoa  ap- 
plied to  France  for  help;  and  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
agreed  to  cede  Corsica  to  France  for  a  valuable  pecuniary 
eoDBiderati<ni.  Still  three  campaigns  of  the  troops  of  Louia 
XY.  were  found  necessary  to  bring  the  island  in  suljeotion  to 
France.  Padi  was  the  iBustrious  leader  who  was  at  the  head 
«f  the  Corsioan  troops  in  thdr  battles  for  independence. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  families  of  Condoa 
ait  that  time,  was  that  of  the  Boniq[>artes.  Charles  Bonaparte^ 
the  fitther  of  Napoleon,  then  a  young  lawyer,  fought  heroio> 
ally  in  these  wars  untO,  overwhelmed  by  superior  fbroes,  the 
island  surrendered  itself  to  the  government  of  France.  Tht 
Genoese  ceded  this  island  to  France  in  the  year  1768 ;  but  a 
few  months  aft;er  this,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1769,  N^m>- 
leon  Bonaparte  was  bom,  in  the  city  of  Ajaccio. 

Twelve  hundred  diousand  people,  inhabiting  the  rich  and 
beautifiil  plains  of  Lombardy,  had  been  organized  into  a 
duchy,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  dght  thousand  square 
mOes,  bdng  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetla. 
Milan  was  its  enlight^ed  capital  The  state  belonged  la 
Austria,  and  was  governed  by  an  archduke. 
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Venice,  despoiled  alternately  by  Turk,  Spaniard,  Frenoh- 

a,  and  Austrian,  had  fallen  into  weakness  and  disgraoe. 
It  was  called  a  republic,  since,  instead  of  having  one  ruler,  it 
wa^  governed  by  a  senate  of  hereditary  nobles,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  doge  or  duke.  Though  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory at  this  time  embraced  a  population  of  three  millionSi 
there  were  but  twenty-five  hundred  entitled  to  rights  of 
citizenship. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  the  French  revoiu- 
tion  roused  the  hopes  of  the  masses  of  the  people  all  over 
Europe,  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  aristocratic  domination.  The  enslaved  Italians,  hating  thdr 
foreign  masters,  watched  with  peculiar  interest  the  progress 
of  events  in  France,  and  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
grasp  their  arms  and  strike  for  independence.  But  disarmed, 
■hackled,  overawed  by  foreign  troops,  and  watched  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  that  they  might  have  no  opportunity  to 
confer  upon  united  action,  their  case  was  manifesdy  hopeless 
without  some  foreign  aid.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  was  at  that  time  directiy  or  indirectiy  subject  to 
Austria  or  to  Spun;  not  one  state  of  Italy  being  held  by 
France. 

As  soon  as  the  French  people  had  thrown  off  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  the  Bourbons,  and  established  a  free  government 
under  a  written  constitution,  all  the  despotisms  in  Europe 
combined  for  the  overthrow  of  that  constitutional  liberty,  the 
reSstablishment  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  reOnslavement  of 
the  French  people.  Austria  was  naturally  very  prominent  is 
this  coalition,  for  the  reigning  emperor  was  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette  Naples  and  Tuscany  were  also  eager  to  march 
upon  France,  for  the  queen  of  Naples  and  the  duchess  of 
Tuscany  were  sisters  of  the  Frenoh  queen.  Austria,  con- 
iequentiy,  not  only  put  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  motion, 
but  called  into  requisition  all  her  resources  in  Italy.  Thu 
Anstrian  rulars  of  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Lombardy,  with  aD 
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Cbooe  wbo  gather  tfooiid  the  dispemflers  of  fAaoe  and  pow^r^ 
were  eager  to  pot  down  all  the  adyocates  of  popular  liberty. 
Bnt  the  masses  of  the  Italian  people  were  equally  eager  to 
oaD  the  French  to  their  aid,  that  they  nught  drive  oat  their 
Anstrian  oppressors,  and  establish,  in  beantifnl  Italy  also,  free 
institutions. 

Five  separate  armies  were  soon  organized  to  force  the 
Bourbon  despotism  upon  the  French  people.  One  of  these 
was  ooQeoted  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  little  province 
of  Savoy,  out  off  from  Piedmont  by  the  Alps,  seemed  nato- 
raDy  to  belong  to  France.  JoyftiUy  the  Savoyards  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Hardiniai  and 
throwing  themsehree  into  the  arms  of  the  great  repabKei 
The  court  of  Turin,  which  was  the  coital  of  the  Sardiniaa 
kingdom,  cordially  espoused  the  cause  of  the  despots  of 
Europe  agunst  French  freedom.  The  National  Assembly  in 
Paris  welcomed  Savoy  in  a  decree  which  forcibly  states : 

^^That  aD  considerations,  ^ysical,  moral,  and  poKtical, 
eali  for  the  incorporation  of  Savoy.  All  attempts  to  conned 
k  with  Piedm<Mit  are  fruitless.  The  Alps  eternally  force  it 
beck  into  the  domains  of  France.  The  order  of  nature  would 
be  violated  if  they  were  to  live  under  different  laws.** 

An  army  of  forty  thousand  Piedmontese  and  Auatriansi 
was  posted  along  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  menacing  France 
with  invasion  so  soon  as  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  on  the 
Rhine  should  so  engage  the  attention  of  the  repubHoan  forces 
as  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  march.  A  few  French  battat 
ions,  poorly  organised  and  provided,  watched  tbdr  foe,  witk 
occasional  skirmishes  on  those  arid  hdghts.  The  French,  bow* 
ever,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Sardinia  a  small  province  of 
Piedmont,  called  Nice,  situated  on  the  southwestern  declivi^ 
of  the  maritime  Alps.  It  embraced  about  thirteen  hundred 
square  miles,  and  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ii^bitants.  Gradually  the  French  drove  the  Austrio-Sardinians 
back,  and  gained  command  of  the  ridge  of  the  Alps,  snd  of 


the  two  renowned  paMes  of  Mt.  Cenis  and  of  the  Little  St 
Bernard.  The  ooonsel  of  the  young  general.  Napoleon  B'^na- 
parte»  led  to  these  impmtant  movements. 

Sarij  in  the  year  1795,  Austria  sent  fifteen  .Aovisand 
troops  to  strengthen  the  Piedmontese  armj,  thus  nusing  an 
effeotlve  foroe  of  fifty  thousand  men.  The  French  scattered 
along  the  ridges  oi  the  Alps,  fireenng  aad  starving,  amounted 
to  forty-five  thousand.  The  Austrians  were  encamped  in  he 
warm  and  fertile  valleys  whidi  descend  into  the  Italian  plains. 
Some  fierce  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  French  grad- 
ually drove  the  Austrians  back,  and  made  some  little  progress 
toward  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 

Ob  the  twenty-seventh  <tf  March,  1906,  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  was 
then  IB  the  twenty-eizth  year  o£  his  age.  The  army  consisted 
if  Ibrty-two  thousand  men,  with  sixty  jHeces  of  artillery. 
Perohed  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhausUon,  having  for  some  time  existed  on 
half  a  ration  a  day.  The  officers  were  receiving  a  dollar  and 
dxty  cents  a  month ;  the  cavalry  horses  were  nearly  aO  dead, 
and  the  staff  was  entirely  on  foot.  Napoleon,  with  beardless 
chad:  and  fira^e  frame,  presenting  an  aspect  of  almost  girlish 
beauty,  hastened  to  head-quarters  and  thus  addressed  his 
fagged  and  starving  veterans : 

^ Soldiers  1  you  are  almost  naked;  half  starved.  Tte 
government  owes  you  much  and  can  give  you  nothing.  Tour 
paHenoe,  your  courage,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are  ad- 
miraUe ;  but  they  reflect  no  splendor  on  your  arms.  I  am  to 
conduct  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  on  earth.  Fertile 
provinces,  <q>ulent  cities  will  soon  be  in  your  power.  There 
yon  will  find  rich  harvests,  honor  and  glory.  Soldiers  of 
Italy  I  win  you  fail  in  courage  ?" 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  commenced  his  triumphant 
eampaign,  which  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the  world.  By 
the  first  of  May  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Piedmo 
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tnd  the  king  of  Sardinia  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  wUoh  ka 
renounced  the  coalition  agabst  France ;  surrendered,  as  in« 
denmity  for  the  war,  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  and  granted 
Kapoleon  a  free  passage  through  his  territories,  to  pursue  his 
foes,  the  Austrians,  into  the  duchy  of  Lombardy.  Sweeping 
all  opposition  before  him,  he  marched  through  the  duchy  of 
Parma  to  Milan,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  which  he  entered 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  in  triumph,  greeted  with  the  most 
enthudastic  acclaim  of  the  people.  The  proclamation  which 
Napoleon  addressed  to  his  soldiers,  rang,  like  bugle  peals 
through  Europe. 

*^  Soldiers,^'  said  he,  ^^  you  have  descended  like  a  torrent 
from  the  Apennines.  You  have  overwhelmed  everything 
which  has  opposed  you*  Piedmont,  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  Austria,  has  felt  at  liberty  to  indulge  its  natural 
inclination  for  peace  and  for  a  French  alliance.  Milan  is  in 
your  hands,  and  the  rq»ublican  standards  wave  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  The  dukes  of  Parma  and  Modeoa 
owe  their  existence  only  to  your  generosity.    •    •    • 

**  The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck ;  but  the  people  of  all 
nations  may  rest  in  peace.  We  are  the  friends  of  every 
people,  and  especially  of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  SciiHO. 
and  the  otiier  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  for  examjdes. 
To  restore  the  capital;  to  replace  there  the  statues  of  the 
heroes  who  have  rendered  it  immortal;  to  rouse  the  Romans 
from  centuries  of  slavery, — such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  victo- 
ries. To  you  wiU  belong  the  glory  of  having  changed  the 
ftoe  of  the  most  beautiftd  part  of  Europe." 

The  Italian  people  panting  for  liberty  and  independence^ 
greeted  these  words  with  unbounded  joy.  To  them  Ni^m^ 
leon  appeared  as  the  regenerator  of  Italy,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  patriots  from  all  parts  of  Italy  crowded  around 
Um,  has,  peibaps,  never  been  paralleled.  The  Austrians  re^ 
treated  into  the  Venetian  territi>ry,  and  Ni^ieon  poriiiel 
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Tbe  king  of  Naples,  who  had  taken  op  aims  against 
Fraaoe,  alarmed  bjr  the  progreaa  of  Napoleon,  solkited  an 
amiistioe.  Napdecm  consented,  and  tbe  Neapolitan  tro<^ 
were  withdrawn  from  the  coaliti<»i»  Naples  had  furnished 
fire  sail  of  the  line,  a  large  number  of  frigates,  and  two  thou* 
Band  four  hundred  b<Mrsemen  to  ud  in  the  iniquitous  war 
itgainst  the  right  of  the  French  people  to  establish  their  own 
form  of  government. 

y enioe,  while  assuming  neutrality,  was  in  warm  sympathy 
with  the  aOioB.  They  had  allowed  tbe  Austrians  to  take  re^ 
lage  in  their  territory,  and  evea  to  seiae  the  forlaress  of  Pes- 
chiera,  whioh  had  exposed  the  Frendi  army  to  the  loss  of  a 
great  number  of  raluable  lives.  They  had  even  granted  aa 
Mgrlum  in  Yerona  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XYL,  who,  assum* 
Ing  the  title  of  Louis  AVJLLL,  ohumed  to  be  monarch  of 
France,  and  issued  his  decrees  accordingly  to  the  army  he  was 
•oBftcting  fiir  tbe  invasion  cf  the  French  territory. 

^  Yenioe,''  said  Napoleon  to  the  commisdoners  sent  to  im- 
plore his  clemency,  ^^by  daring  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  Count 
de  Lille,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  has  declared 
war  against  the  rqmblic.  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  r» 
dace  Yerona  to  ashes — a  town  which  has  had  presumption  to 
esteem  itself  the  capital  of  France.** 

The  Austrians  had  now  fled  through  the  Yenetian  territory 
bto  the  Tyrol,  and  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Yenetian 
senate  professed  thdr  inability  to  prevent  the  Austrians  from 
taking  refuge  in  their  territory,  and,  sdzing  one  of  their  for- 
tresses, b^ged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral.  Napoleon, 
knowing  fhll  well  that  they  would  stab  him  in  the  back  if  poa- 
siUe,  consulted  to  their  neutrality,  saying: 

^Be  neutral,  then.  You  ought,  however,  to  be  pleased  to 
see  us  hera  What  France  sends  me  to  do  is  entirdy  for  the 
interests  of  Yenice.  I  am  come  to  drive  the  Austriaiis  beyond 
the  Alps;  periiaps  to  constitute  Lombardy  an  independent 
state.     Can  anything  more  advantageous  be  done  for  your 
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repabliof  If  she  wotdd  nnite  with  as,  no  doubt  she  would  bt 
handsomdy  rewarded  for  that  seryioe.  We  are  not  making 
war  npon  any  s^oyemment.  We  are  the  friends  of  all  thoae 
who  shaD  assise  na  to  oooftie  the  Austrian  power  within  Hi 
iraper  limits.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
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I  «r  MMrmaom  Bom  a>aw  ^Mmi  i  ■■  «»  « 
Ohtaimjr  ftoiTBua— Tiovblm  or  Obvoa^— SvAta  or  I 
nftfj  or  Pim  TL— PnMKmT  Amranoxo  FftAvoa^— A« 
— Hafolmmi^  Bbtvbv  VMM  BaTTB^— Oampamv  or 
BMpnoB  or  AutniA.— Lnm  10  ram  Koio  or  K»wjumwt«i  ■■  1 1  VBABOit— 
9ki  KisoDOH  or  ltAur.-*TM  Boirm— i  or  Harui  : 
▼II.  A  OApnTB^— Nafolboii^  Dmioki  roB  Italy. 


TK  a  leUer  to  the  Freodi  direotorj,  Napoleoo  Am  < 

'^  the  pofitioal  ttftte  of  Italy  doring  his  first  Italko  ininpaigBi 

The  letter  18  dated  December,  1796: 

^At  present  there  are  in  Lombardy  three  parties;  eaa 
wUoh  allows  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  Frenoh;  aoolher 
which  is  anxious,  and  impatiently  anzioiis,  to  obtain  Bber^i 
a  third  fKendly  to  the  Austrians  and  hostSe  to  us.  I  support 
and  encourage  the  first.  The  second  I  keep  in  check.  The 
third  I  repress. 

*^The  Cispadane  prorinces  are  fikewise  divided  into  thrat 
parties ;  the  friends  of  their  ancient  governments ;  those  who 
wish  for  a  constitation,  independent,  bat  a  little  aristooratic; 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Frendi  constttntion,  or  of  pore 
donooracy,  I  repress  the  first,  I  snppcnrt  the  second,  and  I 
moderate  the  third.  I  support,  I  say,  the  second  because  it  is 
the  party  of  the  rich  land-hold^v  and  the  priests,  whom  it  is 
WDontial  to  rally  around  the  French  cause.  The  bst  party  is 
lomposed  of  young  men,  literary  persons,  and  people  who  in 
fVance,  and  in  all  oountries,  change  goyemments  and  love 
liberty,  with  no  otber  view  than  the  mere  thirst  for  revol» 
tion' 
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Hie  pope  had  anathematuBed  repnblioan  Franoe,  preaofaed 
•  orasade  against  her,  and  had  suffered  her  ambassador  to  be 
assassmated  m  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  EngUsh  had  seized 
Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany;  had  taken  possession  of  Frendi 
property  there,  and  had  promised  several  thousand  troops  to 
aic  the  pope  agains^  France.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
menaces  of  war  in  the  south  should  instantly  be  diq[>ersed,  for 
Austria  was  already  gathering  an  overwhelming  army  in  the 
north,  to  pour  down  upon  the  exhausted  bands  of  Napoleon. 

The  young  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  but  five  thousand 
men,  commenced  his  march.  He  entered  Modena.  The  duke 
fl^  to  the  Austrian  camp,  with  all  the  wealth  he  could  carry 
with  him.  The  people  rallied  around  Napoleon,  imploring 
him  to  aid  them  in  establishing  republics  liberty.  He  as- 
sored  them  of  his  sympathy,  but  said  that  it  was  not  his 
mission  to  revolutionise  Europe,  but  simply  to  compel  those 
who  were  unjustly  wa^g  war  against  France  to  consent  to 


He  entered  the  papal  states.  The  people  welcomed  him  is 
•hnost  a  delirium  of  joy.  The  universality  with  which  the 
masses  rallied  around  Ni^leon,  injuring  the  papal  author* 
i^,  alarmed  the  pope.  ^^  B<Hiaparte,*'  says  Thiers,  *^  omitted 
nothing  to  honor  Italy,  and  to  rouse  her  pride  and  her  patriot 
ism.  He  was  not  a  barbarous  conqueror  come  to  ravage,  but 
•  champion  of  liberty,  come  to  rekindle  the  torch  of  genius  in 
the  ancient  land  of  civilization." 

Presring  forward,  he  entered  Tuscany  and  drove  out  the 
English.  The  grand  duke  was  friendly  to  France,  and  rqoiis 
ing  in  the  expulmon  of  the  British  fleet,  which  had  seized  his 
port  of  Leghorn,  hoping  thus  to  compel  him  to  join  in  the 
war  against  France,  he  gave  Napoleon  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion m  his  palace  at  Florence.  In  twenty  days  all  the  powers 
of  central  Italy  in  sympathy  with  Austria,  were  compeDed  to 
abandon  the  allianoe  against  the  Frendi  republic. 

But  the  pope^  imfdaoably  hostile  to  popular  fibeiHiT* ' 
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watohing  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  stmgg^ 
An  immense  army  was  mardiing  down  the  defiles  of  the 
lyrol  to  assail  Napoleon.  The  pope  was  secretly  making 
arrangements  to  join  them  as  soon  as  they  shooid  commence 
their  impetnons  assaoh.  Napoleon,  informed  of  these  plots, 
nnt  the  following  energetic  message  to  the  pope  by  cardinal 
Mattd: 

*^  The  court  of  Rome  desires  war.  It  shall  have  war.  But 
Irst  I  owe  it  to  my  country  and  to  humanity  to  make  a  final 
eilbrt  to  bring  back  the  pope  to  reason.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  the  army  which  I  command.  To  destroy 
the  tenq)oraI  power  of  the  pope,  I  need  but  to  will  it.  Qo  to 
Bome;  see  his  holmess;  enlighten  him  upon  the  subject  of  his 
true  interests;  reseoe  him  from  the  intriguers  by  whom  he  is 
nrrounded,  who  wish  for  his  ruin  and  for  that  of  the  court  of 
Bome.  The  French  goyemment  permits  me  still  to  listen  to 
words  of  peace.  Every  thing  may  be  arranged.  War,  so 
crael  fdir  nations,  has  terrible  results  for  the  vanquished.  Save 
ike  pope  from  great  calamities.  You  know  how  anxious  I  am 
1^  finidi  by  peace,  a  struggle  which  war  would  terminate  for 
me  without  glory  as  without  dangw.** 

We  can  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  Napoleon's  first 
llafiaa  campaign*  After  a  series  of  victories,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  recorded,  Austria,  thoroughly  humbled, 
was  oompdled  to  assent  to  peace  on  terms  which  modified 
the  condition  of  the  Italian  states  as  follows : 

A  new  and  independent  republic  was  formed  in  the  heart 
ef  Italy,  called  the  CSsalpme  Republic.  It  was  composed  of  a 
tvge  number  of  petty  states,  called  provinces,  legationis  am 
duchies,  such  as  Lombardy,  Modena,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  eto 
It  contained  nzteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
square  miles,  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  embraced  a  population  of  three  and  a 
half  minions.  Every  man  who  had  attamed  twenty-one  years, 
ezceptmg  convicts  and  panperSi  was  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
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citbenahip.  Hie  goyemment  oonsisted  of  fiye  ^HreoCoti»  and 
a  legifllatnre  conaisting  of  two  bodiee,  both  eleotive»  a  aeoate^ 
and  a  house  of  repretentatiTeB.  lliGlaD  waa  Ha  eeotral  oapitaL 
The  repnUio  oould  not  atand  an  hour  againat  the  machinationa 
and  armiea  of  Austria  and  Spain,  nnless  iq>held  ky  Frano& 
Napoleon  promiaed  the  feeble  atate  the  support  of  his  atnH^ 
arm,  and  with  that  aid  it  felt  indomitable. 

Thia  waa  the  dawn  of  a  br|(^  day  for  Italy.  Napoleon 
having  tfana  compelled  Anatria  to  aheatbe  the  award,  and 
haying  eataUiahed  a  repoblio,  with  free  inatilntannai  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  baaed  npon  the  prindidea  of  equal  Hffi^  ta 
all  men,  returned  to  Paria,  laden  with  the  gratitude  and  tha 
MeBBingH  of  thoae  whom  he  had  enframJiiaed.  Aa  he  took 
leaye  of  the  gratefhl  people,  upon  whom  he  had  oooftrred  tfaa 
greateat  of  all  earthly  bleaauiga,  he  thua  addreaaed  tjbmm : 

''  We  haye  given  you  liberty*  Take  oare  to  ffeaerva  ik 
To  be  worthy  of  your  destiny  make  only  diaereet  and  mod* 
erate  lawa.  Cause  them  to  be  executed  with  energy.  Favor 
the  difinaion  of  knowledge  and  respect  religioB.  Oompoaa 
your  battaUona,  not  of  diareputaUe  men  but  of  oitiaena^ 
imbued  with  the  principlea  of  the  republic,  and  closely  linked 
to  ita  proqMrity.  You  have,  in  general,  need  to  improaa  youiw 
selvea  with  the  feeling  of  your  atrength,  and  with  the  digni^ 
which  befita  the  free  man*  Divided  and  bowed  down  fcr  ages 
by  ^rranny,  you  oould  not,  of  yourselvea,  have  oooquered 
your  liberty.  But  in  a  few  yeara,  if  you  are  kA  onmoieated, 
no  power  on  earth  wiU  be  strong  enough  to  wrest  your  liberty 
from  you.  Till  then  the  great  nation  will  protect  yon  i^ganiBl 
the  attack  of  your  neij^bors;  its  p<£tioal  system  will  be 
united  with  yours." 

Tie  estaUkhment  of  the  Cisa^une  repoUio  enrited  the 
iK^pes  of  the  patriots  all  over  Italy,  and  rendered  liiem  more 
resllesa  under  the  corrupt  deapotiama  which  ao  kmg  had  c^ 
preaaedtfMDL  NapoleoD  wiahed  to  give  the  infiuU  repubHe  • 
more  enei^petie  organiHitkin,  by  incrsaanig  the  power  of  the 
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MMiithre.  And  sabsequent  eveots  proved  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon's  judgment.  But  the  French  directory  insisted 
that  the  French  constitation  should  be  the  model.  Napoleon 
was  at  that  time  a  moderate  republican,  jet  beUeving  m  the 
neoessitj  of  a  yery  energetic  government.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  Cisalpine  republic,  surrounded  by  powerful  aristocra- 
cies, implacably  hostile,  needed  the  most  efficient  organization 
possible,  to  enable  it  to  repel  those  assaults  it  was  sure  to 
encounter. 

A  stable  government  is  always  the  growth  of  time.  Na- 
poleon had  hardly  left  Italy,  ere  the  in&nt  republic  was  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions.  There  was  in  Italy,  as  in 
France,  a  Jacobin  party,  sealons  for  more  radical  democracy. 
Diere  was  an  aristocratic  party  who  were  eager  to  escape  the 
Austrian  sway,  bat  who  wished  to  take  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  There  was  also  an  Austrian  party,  closely  allied 
with  the  pope.  These  assailed  each  other  vehemently.  Still 
the  moderate  republicans  were  in  the  great  majority,  and  the 
diip  of  state,  though  often  bowing  before  the  gale,  sailed  pros* 
perously  on.  But  France  armed  the  fortresses  of  the  young 
republic,  and  supplied  her  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  for 
defense.  The  Italians  supported  these  troops,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defimsive  with  France.  There 
were  thus  two  infimt  republics  united  for  mutual  protection ; 
while  all  the  powerfbl  monarchies  of  Europe  were  in  heart 
banded  together  for  their  destruction,  and  were  watc!ling 
enly  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  them  an  annihilating  blow. 

In  Glenoa  the  aristocratic  senate  and  the  disfranchised 
people  were  bitterly  hostile.  The  senate  had  expelled  several 
sembers  firom  thdr  number,  and  banished  many  fitmilies  firom 
the  republic,  for  the  crime  of  sympathising  with  the  Frendi 
repubHcans.  The  victories  of  Napoleon  alarmed  the  aristo- 
orats,  and  inspired  the  hopes  of  the  people.  The  senate,  while 
fnfeming  neutrality,  had  allowed  a  Fr^ch  frigate  to  be  c^n 
UDvd  onder  the  guns  of  thdr  forts,  by  an  English  man-o&war, 
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and  had  thus  ranged  themselyes  in  the  ranks  of  the  < 
€t  Franoe.  Oonscioos  that  Ni^K)leon  would  pay  them  a  visit 
to  avenge  these  wrongs,  as  he  returned  to  Franoe,  with  his 
triumphant  army,  the  G^oese  government  sent  to  Franoe 
inqdoring  peace.  C^erously  the  directory  agreed  to  peace, 
upon  condition  that  Glenoa  should  be  stricdy  neutral,  pay  an 
indemnity  for  the  frigate  whxca  had  been  taken,  reoall  those 
fiBnilies,  friendly  to  France,  v^bkdi  had  been  banished,  and 
reinstate  those  who  had  be^i  expelled  from  the  senate.  Gknoa 
was  also  to  grant  ihe  republic  a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

As  the  march  of  the  Frendi  army  gave  fteedom  to  the 
expression  of  liberal  opinions  in  Europe^  the  public  mind  b 
Ctenoa  became  mcHre  violently  incensed  against  the  ariatocraoy 
The  people  met  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  oUgarohy  de- 
manding reform  in  the  govemm^it.  The  young  men  formed 
themselves  into  clubs  and  began  to  arm.  The  priests  rallied 
toot  the  nobles,  and  summoned  all  the  powers  of  svpecstitioni 
whidi  the  Cathdic  church  could  wield,  to  rouse  the  most 
ignorant  portion  of  the  populace  against  the  advocates  for 
reform.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1707,  then  was  a 
bloody  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Qenoa.  The  nobles  and 
the  priests  roused  the  populace  to  frenzy,  and  led  them  against 
the  patriots.  The  patriots  were  beaten,  and  by  the  blind  £uiy 
of  the  mob,  were  visited  with  every  outrage.  The  French 
fiunilies  in  Genoa  were  seised  and  imprironed.  Napoleon 
immediately  interfered  in  th^  behalf.  This  so  eooooraged 
the  patriots  that  they  rallied  anew,  and  in  such  strength  as  to 
gam  the  ascendency.  A  republican  constitution  was  oigan^ 
iaed.  The  legislative  body  consisted  of  two  diambers,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  executive  was  composed  of  twelve 
directors,  or  senators  as  they  were  called,  chosen  by  the  two 
legislative  councils.  This  little  rq>ubfic,  thus  selgorganiaed, 
took  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  rq>ublic. 

In  Naples  the  republican  party  was  crushed  by  ofeW'^is,  and 
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Imried  {n  dungeons.  The  papal  government  in  Rome  wm 
equally  malignant,  bat  not  equaQj  powerful  Tke  pope,  an 
infirm  old  man,  and  the  aged  cardinals,  had  not  sufficient 
vigor  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  people.  The  little 
territory  of  Ancona,  incited  by  the  example  of  the  Cisalpine 
and  Ligurian  republics,  revolted,  and  established  the  Anooni- 
tan  republic.  Alone,  it  could  hardly  resist  the  papal  army 
even  for  a  day ;  but  it  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  its  sister 
republics.  The  papal  government  had  become  so  corrupt  and 
imbecile,  that  even  the  grandees  of  Rome  invdghed  against 
the  rule  of  ignorant  and  incapable  monks.  The  papal  states 
were,  however,  the  most  benighted  portion  of  all  Italy ;  and 
Ae  number  of  intelligent  people  was  so  small  that  Josq>h 
Bonaparte,  then  the  French  minister  in  Rome,  the  brother  of 
Napoleon,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  dissuade  th&n  from 
a  decisive  movement.  He  urged  upon  them  that  they  would 
only  ruin  themselves  and  compromise  Franoe,  to  no  purpose; 
that  Franco  could  not  undertake  to  support  them,  but  that 
they  must  be  left  to  thdr  own  resources.  Napoleon  at  this 
time  was  anxious  to  conciliate  monarchical  Europe,  by  not 
exdting  the  oppressed  of  other  governments  to  revolt* 

The  republicans  in  Rome,  r^ardless  of  this  advice,  at- 
tempted an  insurrection.  The  pope's  dragoons  dispersed 
them  with  slaughter.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought  .refuge 
under  the  piazza  of  the  Corsini  palace,  where  Joseph  Bona- 
parte resided.  Joseph,  with  several  French  officers,  hastened 
to  place  themselves  between  the  insurgents  and  the  troops,  to 
prevent  any  further  massacre.  But  the  papal  troops,  regard- 
less of  the  sacredness  of  the  ambassador's  person,  and  of  the 
■aoredness  of  his  palace,  protected  by  the  French  flag,  fired 
and  killed  General  Duphot,  at  Joseph's  side.  This  young 
c^cer  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 

lliis  outrage  summoned  many  others  of  the  foreign  am* 
bMsadors  to  the  residence  of  the  French  embassy.     Joseph 
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Bonaparte  waited  fourteen  hours  wiAont  sending  nolioe  of 
the  event  to  France,  that  the  papal  government  ought  hav« 
opportunity  to  make  explanations.  Receiving  nonOi  he  de- 
manded his  passports.  This  was  in  December,  im.  The 
directory  in  Paris  were  exceedin^y  reluctant  to  array  against 
themselveB  tiie  papal  government;  for  the  CathoUo  reiigioQ 
was  even  then  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  in  Bori^pe,  and 
the  pope  could  rouse  all  the  religious  fury  of  the  fiyfiatioal 
populace  against  France.  After  long  deliberatioa  it  was 
dedded  to  demand  an  apology.  On  the  tenth  of  February, 
1798,  General  Berthier,  at  the  head  of  a  suffioient  Freooh 
army,  entered  the  gates  of  Roma.  It  was  in  T«ia  for  the 
pope  to  attempt  any  resistance.  Tbe  republicans  received 
Berthier  with  boundless  exultation,  and  conducted  him,  with 
the  pageantry  of  an  old  Roman  triumi^  to  the  mpitoL  In  a 
tumultuous  gathering,  an  ignorant  and  ftantic  mass  of  peo[de' 
gathered  near  the  remains  of  the  old  Romaa  fomm,  and 
adopted,  with  shouts  which  rent  the  skies,  an  act  declaring 
that  the  Roman  people  resumed  its  sovereignty,  and  ooosti- 
tuted  itself  a  republia 

The  pope  was  alone,  abandoned  and  helpless,  k  the  Ya^ 
ican.  Messengers  were  s^it  demanding  his  abdicatioa  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty;  but  declaring  that  there  was  ne  inton* 
tion  of  meddling  with  his  spiritual  authority.  He  persistent^ 
refused  to  abdicate.  At  night  he  was  taken  by  the  French, 
though  scrupulously  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  hie 
station  and  his  age,  and  was  conveyed  from  the  Vatican  into 
Tuscany,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  From 
thence  he  was  -  conveyed  to  France,  where  he  died,  at  Yil> 
ence,  in  August,  1799. 

Th^^  was  thus  a  fourth  r^ublio  established  in  Italy, 
called  the  Roman  Republic.  All  Europe  was  alarmed;  fyr 
all  Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  thus  revdutionLEed  step  hf 
step.  Naples  was  almost  frantic  with  rage  in  sedng  the  prin- 
oiples  of  the  French  revolution  advance  thus,  even  to  her  ?ei;y 
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doors.  Austria  and  Spam  were  roused  yehementily.  And  the 
i^lause  with  which  the  Engbsh  people  greeted  these  repob* 
Bos,  and  thdr  damor  for  parliamentary  ref<»rm,  so  thoroughly 
alarmed  die  English  govemmenij  that  they  adopted  the  seoret 
reedye  that,  at  every  hazard,  the  repablio  most  be  pot  down 
in  France,  and  the  Boorbcms  restored  to  their  despotic  throne. 
It  was  manifest  to  the  least  discerning,  that  these  increasing 
and  growing  rejMiUics  were  but  the  findt  which  the  French 
reyoInti<m  was  bearing. 

In  May,  1708,  Napoleon  had  sailed  for  Egypt.  Eng^d 
erganised  a  new  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Kaples  were  active  powers  in 
Ais  coalition.  Prussia  and  Spain  were  in  cordial  sympathy, 
and  were  prepared  to  join  the  allies  so  soon  as  the  march  of 
•rents  mi^^  make  H  safe  to  do  so.  One  of  the  first  olgects 
to  be  accomplished  in  assailing  France,  was  to  trample  down 
these  confederate  Italian  rqrablics,  and  restore  the  old  despot- 
isms. Without  any  declaration  of  war,  Naples  oommenced 
operations  by  sending  an  army  to  drive  the  French  teem  the 
papal  states.  With  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  aided 
by  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  Neapolitans  took  possession 
of  Rome.  The  French  slowly  retired,  that  they  might  have 
time  to  rally  their  forces;  and  then  filling  upon  the  Neapdit- 
ans,  routed  tjiem  in  several  battles  with  great  slaughter,  drove 
them  out  of  Rome,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Roman  peq>le,  and 
pursued  the  ft^tive  army  into  the  kingdom  of  N^>les.  The 
p<q>ulace  of  Naples  now  rose  madly,  like  barbarians  as  they 
were,  against  the  detested  government,  and  the  king,  in  difr^ 
may,  seudng  the  most  valuable  movable  treasures  of  hi 
erown,  fled  <m  board  Lord  Nelson^s  squadron,  and  was  con 
▼eyed  to  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  kingdom  was  plunged  into 
a  state  of  indescribable  anarchy.  The  French  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Niq[>les  and  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  laam- 
loni  were  disarmed,  order  was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  was 
organised  into  a  republic^  caDed  the  Parthenoinan  republic. 
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The  oonrt  of  Tarin,  the  capital  of  Sar^Bnia,  was  hostile  to 
France.  But  in  Piedmont,  as  in  every  other  state  in  Italy, 
there  was  a  strong  repablioan  party.  The  French,  assailed  by 
all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  not  deeming  it  safe  to  laaye 
•  hostile  goyemment  in  possession  of  her  oommonicationa 
with  the  Alps,  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  abdicate  the 
•oyereignty  of  Piedmont,  and  retire  to  the  ishmd  of  Sardinia 
as  his  only  realm.  Thus,  all  of  continental  Italy  passed  under 
French  influence;  though  all  these  freed  states  were  nominally 
independ^it  excepting  Piedmont.  It  was  thought  not  expe- 
dient to  organise  that  province  into  a  repnbUo,  but  it  waa 
declared  to  be,  until  the  oonduaion  of  the  war,  under  tfaa 
provisional  administration  of  France.  This  event  todc  i^aot 
in  December,  1798. 

Sudi  remained  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Italy  in  the  Mpnog  ol 
1799,  when  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  with  an  army  mxm 
than  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  invaded  the  plains  d 
Lombardy. 

In  the  course  of  many  and  sanguinary  batties,  the  Freodi 
were  entirely  overpowered  and  driven  out  of  Italy.  The 
republics,  with  their  free  constitutions,  were  venomously  dei 
stroyed,  and  the  old  despotisms  reestablished.  All  the  friei^ 
of  republicanism  whohad  not  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Franco 
were  massacred  with  most  revolting  cruelty,  or  sent  by  sen* 
tence  of  court  martial  to  the  dungeon  or  the  scailbld.  No 
tongue  can  tell  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  partisans  of 
of  the  king  and  the  court  in  Naples.  Lord  Nelson  brought 
back  from  Sicily  in  the  British  fleet,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Naples,  and  took  an  active  part  in  these  most  horrible  soeiiei 
of  cruelty  and  blood.  The  stain,  thus  left  upon  his  memory, 
can  never  be  effiiced.  The  details  of  the  carnage  are  too 
revolting  for  redtaL  Four  thousand  persons  had  capitulated. 
Nelbun  declared  the  capitulation  nulL 

**  Unfortunatdy,"  says  Alison,  **  the  Englisli  julmiral,  who 
h&l  ^en  under  the  frtsdnating  influence  of  Lady  Hamiit^ii 
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(mho  ibared  in  aD  tlie  feelii^  at  tbe  ooort),  was  too  vsndk 
Ineliiied  to  adopt  the  same  prindples.  He  instaotlj  deolarad 
tfie  o^iitulatioa  null,  as  not  hayiog  obtained  the  kiog^  ao- 
Ihontji  and  entering  tbe  harbor,  at  the  head  of  hb  fleets 
made  aK  those  who  had  issoed  from  the  oastles,  m  virtue  of 
tte  oapitnhition,  prisonersi  and  had  them  obamed  two  and 
two  on  board  his  own  fleet.  The  kii^  who  eoold  noi  endnva 
the  tiffiii  of  the  pnnishments  whioh  wero  preparing^  vetnrned 
lo  Sksi^,  and  kft  the  adounistratioQ  of  jnstioe  in  the  handi 
of  the  qoeen  and  Ladjr  HamihoiL  Nnmbera  were  hnmedk 
aCely  eondemned  and  exeooted.  The  Tengeanoe  of  the  pops- 
hee  mxpfiSei  what  was  wantii^  in  the  eeleritjr  of  theerimfaial 
tribimals;  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  nuA  was  spared.  Woman 
as  wen  as  men;  yonths  of  sixteen  and  gnqr  beaded  menef 
■e^en^,  were  alike  led  out  to  the  seaflEbld." 

Nothing  oan  more  oonokimvely  show,  than  tbedbove^tim 
hitleinom  of  the  passions  et^^endered  faj  this  strifc  between 
aristooratio  privilege  and  popnkyr  ri^^Oa.  Franoe  was  terrain 
■trioken.  The  direotory  had  sunk  into  utter  iwwtempt>  Urn 
araij  in  Italy  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  remnants  of  tba 
battalions,  bleeding  and  starving,  were  seeking  shelter  opon 
IlieQfifi  and  among  the  defiles  of  the  Alps.  Armies  amoont- 
ing  to  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  assailmg  Pranoe  on 
tiie  Rhinish  froirtier.  Keariy  all  Bun^  was  in  arms  against 
tbe  repnbEc.  The  En^^ish  navy  had  swqst  Frenoh  oommeree 
from  every  sea,  had  wrested  from  Franoe  all  her  oolonies,  and 
was  bombarding  every  French  port  whioh  oould  be  brought 
within  range  of  her  guns.  Franoe  was  threatened  with  in^ 
mediate  invasion,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Alps  and  of  tbe 
Rhine.  The  impotenoe  of  the  direet<Mry  was  as  matdfest  in 
tte  mtemal,  as  in  the  extanal  administration  of  tbe  govern^ 
ment  Anardiy  reigned  throi^out  Franoa  The  treasury 
WIS  hopelessly  bankrupt.  The  soldiers,  ragged  and  starving^ 
were  aband^Mimg  their  ooIcntSi  and  retiring  in  despair  to  their 
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homes.    The  repoUIo  was  on  the  97%  of  utter  and  temeSkiu 
ndn. 

Napoleon,  apprised  of  these  oalamities,  left  Egypt,  and 
landed  ui  France  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1799.  Proceeding 
immediately  to  Piris,  by  a  bloodless  revolntion  he  overthreur 
the  directory,  and  established  the  ocmsular  goyemment.  He 
ihen  appealed  to  England  and  Austria  for  peace.  Contempts 
ensly  both  powers  rejected  his  proposaL  He  was  told  thai 
France  conld  never  hope  for  peace  until  she  abolished  her 
free  institutions  and  reestablished  the  throne  of  the  Bourbon* 

Napoleon,  sending  Moreau,  with  the  flower  of  the  French 
troops,  to  repel  the  inyaders  on  the  RUne,  coDeoted  sudi  ao 
army  as  he  could,  of  sixty*fiye  thousand  men,  fl>r  the  recoYa7 
of  Italy.  Suddenly  concentrating  ehem  at  Dijon,  he  led  them 
across  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Oreat  St  Bernard,  met  the 
Austrians,  vastly  outnumbering  him,  upon  the  field  of  Ma- 
rengo, and,  in  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever  fought,  gained 
one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  ever  won.  He  had  just 
appealed  to  Austria,  in  vain,  for  peace.  Upon  the  field  of  Ua 
victory,  surrounded  by  the  gory  corpses  of  the  slain,  he  wrots 
again,  in  the  following  terms: 

''Sire!  It  is  on  the  field  o€  battle,  amidst  the  suArings  of 
a  multitude  of  wounded,  and  surrounded  by  fifteen  thousand 
oorpses,  that  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  fisten  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  and  not  to  suffer  two  brave  nations  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  for  interests  not  their  own.  It  is  my  part  to 
press  this  upon  your  majesty,  being  upon  the  very  theater  of 
war.  Your  migesty's  heart  can  not  feel  it  so  keenly  as  does 
mine." 

The  appeal  was  long  and  earnest.  It  could  be  met  but  by 
one  answer,  and  that  was,  ^^  The  stability  of  European  thrones 
demands  that,  cost  what  it  may,  republicanism  in  Europe,  under 
whatever  form,  must  be  put  down."  It  was  manifest,  heooi^ 
that  there  oould  be  no  peace  but  in  the  entire  ov^throw  of 
Nj^M^aon,  or  in  his  beooming  ao  strong  as  to  render  attaoli 
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hopelew.  After  the  batlle  of  Marengo,  the  remnants  of  the 
Austrian  battaHone  were  entirely  at  the  meroy  of  the  eon 
qoeror.  He,  howerer,  aOowed  them  to  retire  unmoleeted, 
they  promiabg  to  abandim  Italy.  In  triumph  Napoleon  en- 
tered Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  indesoribabLe  rejoii^ 
ings  by  the  liberated  inhabitants.  Though  the  Anstriaai 
roftaed  to  aooede  to  peace,  and  continned  the  war  open  the 
Bfaine,  one  decisive  battle  had  driven  them  from  Italy.  Na* 
pdeon,  having  thns  protected  his  Alpine  frimtier  from  invar 
sbn,  reorganized  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligorian  repubGoa,  and 
retnmed  to  Paris. 

Pope  Rns  YU.  now  occn{»ed  the  pontifical  chair.  Again 
tiie  allied  army,  havii^  reemited  its  forces  among  the  mono- 
tains  of  the  l^rol,  mvaded  Italy  by  the  valley  of  the  ICnoia 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  oonscions  of  the  execrations  of  his 
people,  and  that  they  would  immediately  rise  against  him  if  the 
Austrlans  were  expelled  from  Italy,  with  ahnost  superimman 
exertions  raised  an  army  of  eigh^  thousand  men,  and,  march- 
ing throng  the  papal  states,  entered  Tuscany,  rallying  every* 
where  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  beneath  his  banners, 
lliey  were  attacked,  overwhehned,  and  driven  back  like  sheep 
before  the  patriots.  Murat  was  then  sent,  by  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-dgfat  thousand  men,  to  diastise  the  infinnous 
court  of  N^des,  and  bring  it  to  terms.  The  queen  of  Naples, 
lerroivstrioken,  in  mid-winter,  undertook  a  journey  to  St. 
FetersDurg,  to  implore  the  Ciar  of  Russia  to  intercede  with 
Napoleon  in  their  behal£  He  did  so.  The  first  consul,  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  eccentric,  yet  powerfbl 
sovereign  of  Russia,  granted  all  his  wishes.  Paul  had  reoeat* 
ly,  m  disgust,  abandoned  the  alliance  against  France,  and  was 
manifesting  decided  sympathies  for  Napoleon. 

France  and  Russia  soon  united  in  the  conti?iefUal  tysiem 
•0  called,  which  was  rimply  an  effort  to  exclude  aD  Rngiish 
goods  fix>m  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  refiise  to  have 
any  commercial  transaction  with  the  English  whatever,  onti] 
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die  ooHTt  of  St.  James  wodd  oonMol  to  make  peace  witfi  v» 
publican  Fraiioe.  The  Bourbons  of  Naples  were  permitted 
to  remiun  on  the  throne,  they  agreeing  that  all  liie  ports  of 
Kaples  and  Sicily  should  be  closed  against  S^ig^ish  merdian^ 
dise.  Bnt  for  the  intercession  of  Russia,  Napdeon  would  have 
driven  the  in&mons  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  his  equally  infiunoos 
wife,  from  Italy,  and  would  have  established  a  government  of 
■beral  principles  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  request 
of  Paul  he  pardoned  them,  and  left  liiem  on  the  thr<nie  which 
their  despotism  and  crimes  disgraced. 

Austria,  vanquished  on  the  Rhine,  as  wdl  as  in  Italy,  waa 
at  length  again  compelled  to  make  peace.  By  the  treaty  of 
LuneviDe,  in  February,  1801,  Lombardy  was  erected  into  ao 
independ^t  state,  with  the  Adige  for  the  boundary  between 
it,  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  Venice  was  left  in  the  possea> 
sion  of  Austria.  Modena  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  repub* 
Be,  and  its  eastern  boundary  was  extended  to  the  Adige. 
Austria  acknowledged  the  independ^ice  of  the  Cisalf»ne  and 
Ligurian  republics,  declaring  that  their  inhabitants  should 
have  the  power  of  choosing  whatever  form  of  government 
tfiey  preferred.  Redmont  remained  incorporated  with  France 
as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  republic 

The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  had  been  ceded  to  SpaoL 
It  was  in  May,  1801,  erected  into  a  monarchy,  under  the  title 
of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  had 
narried  the  dau^ter  of  Charies  IV.  of  Spain,  was  'placed 
over  it  as  king.  It  was  an  independent  kingdom  in  dose 
alliance  with  Spain.  This  measure  was  adopted  as  an  act  of 
conciliation  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  disarm  them  of  thdr  enmity  against  France. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1804,  Napoleon  was  declared  em- 
peror of  France.  It  was  thought  that  the  adoption  of  moor 
arohical  forms  might,  in  some  d^ree,  reconcile  Europe  to 
France,  evea  while  the  principles  of  republican  equality  were 
maintained  by  the  energies  of  the  throne.    It  was  also  said 
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fluit  the  experiment  had  proyed  that  the  people  of  Franeis 
with  but  little  intelleotiial  oultore,  unskiUed  in  governing,  and 
•arromided  by  hostfle  monarohies,  who  were  ineessantly  asaait 
mg  them,  were  miabte  to  maintain  repnUioan  forms.  Moat  of 
the  snrromiding  monarohieB  ezpreased  their  gratification*  En* 
l^d  remained  implacable.  One  of  Napoleon's  first  aets, 
after  his  enthronement,  was  to  write  to  the  king  of  England 
in  the  following  terms : 

**Sire,  my  brother.  Galled  to  the  throne  by  Providenoei 
by  the  suiBrages  of  the  senate,  of  the  peoide,  and  of  the  army, 
my  first  desire  is  for  peace.  France  and  England,  abosing 
their  prosperity,  may  ocmtend  f  .^ges.  But  do  their  rei^^eo* 
tive  goremments  ftalfill  their  most  samed  duties  in  causing  so 
OMch  Uood  to  be  vainly  shed,  without  the  hope  of  advantage 
er  prospect  of  cessatimi  F  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  can  be 
AshonoraUe  in  me  to  make  the  first  advances.  I  believe  it 
has  been  sufBcienlly  iN*oved  to  the  world  that  I  dread  none  of 
the  chances  of  war,  which  indeed  offer  nothing  whidi  I  caa 
ftar.  Though  peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  war  has  never 
been  adverse  to  my  glory,  I  coiqure  your  mijesty,  then,  not 
to  refiise  the  hapinness  of  giving  peace  to  the  world.  Delay 
not  that  gratefid  satisfiustion,  that  it  may  be  a  legacy  for  your 
ehfldren ;  for  never  have  arism  more  fiivorable  circumstances, 
Bor  a  more  propitious  moment  for  calming  every  passion,  and 
displaying  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  and  reason. 

^That  moment  <mce  lost,  what  term  shall  we  set  to  a 
■Iruggle  whidi  all  my  efforts  have  been  unable  to  terminate. 
In  the  space  of  ten  years  your  majesty  has  gmned  more,  in 
wealth  and  territory,  than  the  extent  of  Europe  comprehoids. 
Tour  people  have  attained  the  height  of  prosperity.  What, 
tiien,  has  your  migesty  to  hope  fix>m  warP  The  world  is  suiB* 
oiently  extensive  for  two  nations,  and  reas<m  might  assist  vm 
to  discover  the  means  o?  conciliating  all,  were  both  partiea 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  reconcilement  At  all  events,  I  have 
discharged  a  sacred  duty  and  one  dear  to  my  heart.    Your 
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m^estj  may  reljr  upon  the  siiioerity  of  die 

expressed,  and  oh  my  desire  to  afford  your  mifjesty  every 

proof  of  that  sincmty.'* 

This  appeal  was  like  aD  the  rest  unayailing,  aad  war  stiB 
raged*  The  Cisalpine  republic,  influenced  by  the  tame  eoii8id> 
erations  which  had  prevailed  with  the  French  repablic»  also 
judged  it  best  to  adopt  monarohical  forms;  aad  oonsoioaa 
of  their  entire  inability  to  repel  their  foes,  bat  by  the  aid  of 
France,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  oonsuU  NqKrfeoD 
upon  the  proposed  alteration  in  thdr  form  of  govenmiflnty  aad 
to  sdidt  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  the  kingdoat  of  Italy* 
In  reply  Napoleon  said : 

**  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  wiB 
be  necessary  hereafter,  but  highly  dai^;eroaB  at  pfesent,  smv 
ronnded,  as  we  are,  by  powerftil  enianies  aad  iaoonatawt 
fti«[ids.  The  people  cS  Italy  have  always  beea  dear  to  ma 
For  the  love  I  bear  them,  I  ccmsent  to  take  the  additioaal 
bard^  and  responsilrility  which  their  oKm&demoe  has  led  them 
to  impose  upon  me,  at  least  untQ  the  interests  of  Italy  shaB 
permit  me  to  place  die  crown  on  a  yotmger  head.  My  siio* 
cesser,  animated  by  my  spirit,  and  intent  upon  ooaipleting 
die  work  of  regeneration,  already  so  aasfHciously  ooauneaced, 
shaD  be  one  who  will  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  Us  personal 
interests,  and,  if  necessary,  his  life,  in  behalf  of  the  natioa 
over  which  he  shall  be  called  by  Providence,  the  ooaatitatioB 
of  the  country,  and  my  approbation,  to  reign." 

Upon  this  occasion  Napoleon  said  to  his  secretary,  Bow- 
fienne : — '^  In  eight  days  I  shall  set  out  to  assume  the  iron 
crown  of  Chari^nagne.  T%at,  bowever,  is  but  a  stepping^ 
•tone  to  greater  things  which  I  design  for  Italy,  which  must 
become  a  kingdom,  comprising  all  the  transalpine  country  fixxa 
Venice  to  the  maritime  Alps.  The  union  of  Italy  with  France 
can  be  but  transioit.  For  the  present  it  is  necessary,  in  ordei 
to  accustom  the  Italians  to  live  under  common  laws.  Hm 
pec^e  <^  Qeoxm  Piedmont,  Milan,  Venice,  Tuaoany,  Borne. 
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«id  Naples,  cordiaUy  detest  each  other,  and  none  of  theoi 
oonld  be  induced  to  admit  their  inferiority.  Rome,  however^ 
by  her  sitaation  and  historical  associations,  is  the  natmul  oapi* 
tal  of  Italy.  To  make  it  so  in  reaKty  the  power  of  the  pope 
most  be  restricted  to  spiritnal  aflBsdrs.  It  would  be  impolitii 
to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  this  jnst  now;  but  if*  df^ 
eamstances  are  fiivorable,  there  may  be  lees  difficulty  hoe 
after. 

^Since  it  would  be  imposable  at  once  to  unite  Italy  intn  a 
rfngle  power,  yielding  obedience  to  uniform  laws,  I  tiuJl 
eommence  by  making  her  French.  All  the  petty,  worthless 
states  into  which  she  is  (tiyided,  wiD  thus  acquire  a  habit  of 
Hying  under  the  dominion  of  the  same  laws,  and,  when  this 
habit  is  formed,  and  local  feuds  and  enmities  become  eztincti 
there  will  again  be  an  Italy  worthy  of  her  olden  renown. 
Twenty  years  are  requisite,  however,  to  accomplish  this,  and 
who  can  calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  ftituref^ 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  crossed  the  Alps  together,  ao> 
aompanied  by  the  pope,  Hus  VIL  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May,  1805,  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  upos 
Napoleon's  brow  in  the  cathedral  at  IGlaiL  The  petty  jeal- 
ousies, which  were  so  strong  in  Italy,  rendered  the  G^enoess 
mvene  to  be  incorporated  with  the  new  Italian  kmgdom.  As 
Ae  Hliputian  ligurian  rq>ublic  could  by  no  means  stand 
akme,  and  as  such  a  kingdom  would  be  a  mere  burlesque,  the 
Genoese  petitioned  to  be  annexed  to  France.  The  incorpora^ 
lion  was  completed  in  October,  1805.  Eugene  BeauhamaiSi 
son  of  the  empress  Josephine,  by  her  former  husband,  was 
entrusted  with  the  vice-royalty  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  a  new  coaUtion,  combined  Europe  was  soon  again  om 
tile  march  to  crush  Napoleon.  An  immense  Austrian  army, 
mider  the  archduke  Charles,  entered  Italy.  Napoleon,  leav- 
ing his  Beuteoants  to  repel  them,  marched,  in  person,  direct^ 
upon  Vienna,  and  in  the  renowned  campaign  of  AusterUt^ 
again  ohasthed  the  allies  into  peaee.    By  the  treaty  of  IVes* 
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burg  whidi  immediAtdy  ensued,  Deoembert  1805,  the 
Franois,  of  Austria,  aoknowledged  the  kingdom  of  Italyt  and 
forrendered  Venice  to  be  united  with  it. 

The  perfidiooa  oooit  of  Naples,  deeming  the  deatmotioo 
of  Napolecm  certain,  when,  in  the  wilda  of  Germany^  mcnm 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  his  capital,  he  was  atmgglipg 
■gainst  his  banded  foes,  treaoheronsly  joined  hia  eoemies,  and 
mviting  ttie  British  fleet  into  their  harbor,  o(»itrib«ted  fiffy 
thopsand  troops  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  allies  in  assailing 
Napoleon  in  the  rear.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Aiisteriit% 
Niqpolecm  received  despatches  informing  him  of  tUs  treaoherj. 
In  the  following  prodamation  to  the  army,  be  arniewimed  the 
crime  of  the  court  of  Naples  and  their  destined  paajshment : 

**8oUiersI  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  done  everything 
is  my  power  to  save  the  king  of  Naples.  He  has  dooe  every 
tUng  to  destroy  hunsei£  After  the  battles  of  Dego,  Me» 
dovi,  and  Lodi,  he  codd  oj^pose  to  me  bat  a  feeble  resistance. 
I  r^ed  npon  the  word  of  this  prince^  and  waa  gCBeroiis  to- 
ward hun.  When  the  second  coalition  was  dissolved  at  Ma> 
rei^,  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  been  the  first  to  eommenee 
tikis  mgust  war,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  remained  single 
banded  and  defenseless.  He  implored  me.  I  pardeoed  him  a 
second  time.  It  is  but  a  few  months  smce  yom  weie  at  the 
gates  <^  Naples.  I  had  soffidently  powerful  reasona  for  sm^ 
pecting  the  treason  in  contemplation.  I  was  still  generous.  I 
acknowledged  the  neutrality  of  Naples.  I  ordered  you  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom.  For  the  third  time  the  house  of 
Naples  was  reestablished  and  saved.  ShsU  we  forgive  a 
fourth  time  t  Shall  we  rely  a  fourth  time  on  a  ooort  without 
feith,  honor,  or  reason  ?  Not  No  I  The  dynasty  of  Naplm 
ha$  ceased  to  reigru  Its  existence  is  incompatible  with  the 
honor  of  Borope  and  the  repose  of  my  crown.'' 

In  January,  1806,  a  French  army,  under  Joseph  Soni» 
parte,  crossed  the  frontiers  ot  the  kbgdom  of  Naplea.  The 
Bag^ah  immediately  spread  their  sa'Ja  and  dqiarted,  taUnf 
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wRh  them  the  impotent  long  and  his  hanghtj  wife.  With 
hardly  the  shadow  of  resistanoe,  the  Neapolitans  threw  open 
an  thdr  gates  to  the  French,  the  advocates  of  popular  equalitj 
receiving  them  there,  as  every  where  else,  with  nnbonnded 
enthusiasm.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  It  is  the  undisputed  testimcmy  of  both  friend 
and  foe,  that  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Naples  was  the 
happiest  period  the  kingdom  had  ever  known. 

"The  brief  reign  of  Joseph,'*  says  the  New  York  Amet- 
ioan^  "  was  a  succession  of  benefits  to  a  people  who  had  been 
long  degraded  by  a  most  oppressive  despotism.  He  founded 
dvO  and  military  sdiools,  some  of  wluoh  yet  exist— -overthrew 
feudal  privflege — suppressed  the  convents— opened  new  roads 
—caused  the  lassanmi  of  Naples  to  work  and  be  paid— drain- 
ed marshes,  and  every  where  animated  with  new  life  and  hope 
a  people  long  sunk  in  abject  servitude.'' 

Upon  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  JosefA 
Bonaparte  was  transferred  to  that  throne,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  his  NeapoKtan  subjects,  and  Murat,  who  had  married  Napo* 
Icon's  sister  Caroline,  was  dedared  king  of  Naples  and  SioQy. 
•*He  was  recdved,"  says  Alison,  "with  universal  joy  by  the 
Inconstant  people,  who  seemed  equally  ddighted  with  any 
soverdgn  sent  to  them  by  the  great  northern  conqueror.  His 
entry  into  Naples  was  as  great  a  scene  of  triumph,  felidta- 
tions,  and  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  Joseph  had  be^i." 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  has  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
for  his  inhumanity  to  his  illustrious  prisoner  upon  the  island 
of  St.  Hdena,  was  then  with  a  British  force  holding  the  island 
of  Capri.  Murat  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  recaptured  the 
isfamd.  The  Bnj^h  garrison  capitulated,  and  was  sent  tc 
England. 

Pius  Vn.,  the  Roman  pontiil^  was  exceedingly  desirous  fyf 
the  restoration  of  his  temporal  power,  that  he  might  be  recog- 
niied  as  a  temporal  prince,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  church. 
He  was  ceasdeas  in  hhi  importunities  with  Napoleon  to  grani 
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Um  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  Napoleon  waa  jboiaif 
and  explioit  in  reftisal.  It  was  eeaentially  the  old  q«arrel  of 
iDveatatoreB.    Ni^xdeon  wrote  to  Ae  pope : 

**  Yonr  situation  requires  that  you  should  pay  me  the  same 
req)eot  in  temporal^  which  I  do  yon  in  9pirUwd  maUen.  Yoa 
are  soverrign  of  Rome,  bat  I  am  its  emperor.** 

KoB  VIL  rq>Iied,  ^  Yonr  mi^esty  lays  it  down  aa  a  (bnda- 
mental  prmciple,  that  yon  are  soverdgn  of  Rone.  T\m 
supreme  pontiff  reeognizes  no  snoh  authority,  nor  any  power 
superior  in  temporal  matters  to  his  own." 

The  pope,  claiming  that  he  was  an  independeni  aorereigOt 
claimed  the  right,  powerless  as  he  was,  of  tbrowiag  ppen  Ua 
ports  to  the  enemies  of  France.  Napoleon,  wishing  eameslfy 
to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  his  hdiness,  proposed  as  the 
iMris  of  an  arrangement  between  the  two  govenwMOts:  !• 
Hat  the  ports  of  the  papal  states  should  be  doaed  against 
English  shqM,  when  France  and  England  were  at  war.  S. 
That  when  a  hostile  force  had  landed  npon  Italy,  or  were  mea> 
adng  the  coast,  the  papal  fortresses,  having  no  power  in  them* 
selves  to  rerist  the  enemy,  should  be  occopied  by  Preodi 
tro<^  The  pope  peremptorily  refused  liiese  lenwu  Napo> 
leon  wrote  to  Bugene  die  following  letter,  wliicb  he  was 
requested  to  lay  before  the  pope: 

**  So  the  pope  persists  in  his  refusal  He  wiD  open  Us  eyea 
when  it  is  too  late.  What  would  he  have?  What  does  he 
mean  to  do?  Will  he  place  my  kingdoms  under  the  s^tual 
interdict?  Is  he  ignorant  how  much  times  are  changed? 
Does  he  take  me  for  a  second  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  doea 
he  b^ere  tnat  his  excommunications  will  make  the  weapons 
fiiU  fix>m  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  ?  What  would  he  say  if  I 
were  to  separate  from  Catholicism  the  greater  part  of  BnropeP 
I  should  have  better  reason  for  d<Hng  so  than  Henry  the  VUL 
had.  Let  the  pope  diink  well  of  it.  Do  not  let  him  force  me 
to  propose,  and  to  enforce  in  France  and  elsewboe,  a  worshqi 
more  rational  than  diat  of  which  he  is  the  cUeC    This  wooU 
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be  less  diffionlt  than  lie  thinks^  in  the  present  state  of  men's 
Ideas,  and  when  so  many  eyes  have  been  opened,  for  Lalf  a 
eentmry,  to  the  miqmties  and  follies  of  his  d&rgy** 

It  was  one  of  IJhe  first  principles  of  Ni^Ieon  that  perfeol 
freedom  of  oonBoienoe»  in  refigions  worsh  should  prcnraD  it 
every  state  over  which  he  had  any  ccMitroL  But  the  pope 
declared  that  the  tolerati<m  of  dissenters  and  Jews  was  a  sin 
against  Ood,  and  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  state.  The  pope 
refosed  to  recognise  the  new  sovereignty  in  Naples,  affirming 
that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  in  fendal  dependence  iqx>n 
the  papal  see;  refiised  to  introduce  the  code  of  Napoleon  into 
his  states ;  reftised  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  France ;  refhsed  to  allow  the  free  public  exercise 
ct  all  folms  of  worship.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  oonffict. 
As  the  pope  held  his  power  by  the  permisnon  of  NiqM)leoB| 
die  emperor  demanded  the  pope's  cooperation  in  repelBng  his 
fees,  and  in  promoting  the  regeneration  of  Europe. 

In  May,  1809,  Napoleon  issued  a  decree,  declaring,  that  as 
the  pope  refiised  an  alliance  with  France,  and  that  as  the  ea^ 
ty  of  France  demanded  that  an  unfi*iendly  power  should  not 
be  left  in  Italy,  the  papal  states  were  annexed,  a  part  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  a  part  to  the  empire  of  France.  The 
pope,  thus  deprived  of  his  temporal  power,  was  g^ranted  an 
annuity  from  France  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
Ibr  his  personal  expenses.  ^The  <nty  of  Rome,**  said  this  de- 
cree, *^  BO  interesting  fix>m  its  recollections  as  the  first  seat  of 
Christianity,  is  declared  an  imperial  and  free  dty.** 

The  pope  immediately  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor.  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  struggling 
against  his  foes  at  Wagram.  Murat  sent  from  Naples  a  battal- 
ion of  troops,  sdsed  the  pope,  and  conveyed  him  a  prisoner 
first  to  Savona,  and  then  to  the  palace  of  Fontainebiean,  in 
France.  Here  the  pontiff  remained  in  gorgeous  captivity 
unto  llie  downM  of  N^>oleon  k  1814.  At  St  Helena,  Na- 
fta 
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poIeoD,  in  the  following  words,  dictated  to  Ooant  HontlioIoB 
hb  intentions  in  referenoe  to  Italy : 

^^  It  was  Napoleon's  desire  to  raise  up  the  Italian  nation, 
and  to  reunite  the  Venetians,  !&Glanese,  IHe^montese,  G^enoesOi 
Tuscans,  iWmesans,  Modenese,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  Sid' 
lians,  and  Sardinians  into  one  independent  nation,  bounded  b; 
the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
Such  was  the  immortal  trophy  he  was  ndsing  to  his  glory* 
This  great  and  powerful  kingdom  would  have  be«i,  by  land, 
a  check  to  the  house  of  Austria,  while,  at  sea,  its  fleets,  com- 
bined unth  those  of  Toulon,  would  have  ruled  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  protected  the  old  course  of  trade  to  India  by  the 
Red  sea  and  Suez.  Rome,  the  capital  of  this  state,  was  the 
eternal  city ;  covered  by  the  three  barriers,  of  the  Alps,  the 
Po,  and  the  Apennines ;  nearer  than  any  other,  to  the  three 
great  islands.  But  Napoleon  had  many  obstacles  to  sor* 
Mount.  He  said,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  ^It  will 
twenty  years  to  establish  the  ItaBaa  natioii.*  ** 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

tBALT  mSTDSB  KAPOLEON,  AND  UNDEB  THB 

FKm  A.  a  1809  70  JL  Ik  1848. 

i^BfOB  MjuMv»m  n  Italt^— OosoiTioir  op  Sioilt.— Or  Sabdihia*— Or  VAPUii* 
JooPH  BoRAPAsn.— MuBAT.— Thi  %TMan  or  tbb  Obubob.— Thb  Kommmi  «t 
lvAi»T.— Bu«Bni  Bbavhauia**— £><  TOLOPSMA  AmwMiiWA  upon  Napouom.)-* 
Tub  Fall  or  Napolbom.— In  Bmon  itpoh  Italy.— Thb  AorruAM  Swat  n 
IvALTw—BzBOimeB  or  Mvbav^— iMMmBaonoaib— Bbbbat  or  AinmiA^-avBOiB- 
«LBiorma  Tbab  18tO.»BBTOLunov  «rl680i— BoiHor  thb  Itauaji  PATBiom^— 
Aoomioir  or  Loint  VAPOLBoir.«^BByirAL  or  tbb  Itauah  8tbv««lb. 

THE  eslaUiflhment  of  Freooh  power  in  Rome  wrought 
immediate  and  wond^ol  results.    They  can  not  be  better 
desoribed  than  in  the  langoage  of  Alison : 

^The  immediate  effects  of  the  ohange,"  he  says,  ^  were  in 
tiie  highest  degree  benefioial  on  the  city  of  Rome.  Vast  was 
the  diflbrence  betweoi  the  slumber  of  the  cardinals  and  the 
coeigetic  measures  of  Napoleon.  Improvements,  interesting 
aBke  to  the  antiquary  and  the  citisen,  were  undertaken  in  every 
dirootion*  The  migestio  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  half 
eoncealed  by  the  ruins  and  accumulations  of  fourteen  hundred 
yearSi  stood  forUi  in  renovated  splendor ;  the  stately  columns 
0t  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  relieved  of  the  load  of  their 
displaced  architravoi  were  restored  to  the  perpendicular,  from 
wfaidi  they  had  swerved  during  their  long  decay;  the  beao- 
tifhl  pillars  of  that  Jupiter  Stator,  half  covered  up  with  frsg- 
flMnts  of  marbles,  revealed  their  exquisite  and  now  fully 
disoovered  proportions;  the  huge  interior  of  the  Coliseunii 
deared  of  the  rubbish  which  obstructed  its  base,  agam  ex* 
Ubited  its  wonders  to  the  light;  the  channels  which  con- 
ducted the  water  for  the  aquatic  exhibitions,  the  iron  gates 
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which  were  opened  to  admit  the  hondreds  of  Hons  to  At 
amphitheatre,  the  dens  where  th^  natural  ferocity  was 
augmented  by  artificial  stimulants,  the  bronze  rings  to  which 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  chained,  again  appeared  to  the 
wondering  populace ;  the  houses  which  deformed  the  center 
of  the  forum  were  cleared  away;  and  piercing  through  a 
oovering  of  dghteen  feet  in  thickness,  revealed  the  pavemaits 
of  the  andent  forum,  the  venerable  blocks  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
still  ^irrowed  by  the  dbariot  marks  of  a  hundred  triumphs. 

^^  Nor  were  more  distant  quarters  or  modem  interests  neg« 
fected.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  near  the  Tiber,  was  cleared  out. 
A  hundred  workmen,  under  the  dir  ction  of  Canova  prosecuted 
their  searches  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  where  the  Laocoon  had 
been  discovered ;  large  sums  were  expended  on  the  Quirinal 
palace,  destined  for  the  residence  of  the  imperial  &mily  when 
at  Rome.  Severe  laws,  and  an  impartial  execution  of  them^ 
q>eedily  repressed  the  hideous  practice  of  private  assassination, 
so  long  the  disgrace  of  the  papal  states.  A  double  row  of  shady 
trees  led  from  the  arch  of  Constantine  to  the  Appian  Way, 
and  thence  to  the  forum.  Surveys  were  made  with  a  view  to 
the  completion  of  the  long  neglected  drainage  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes ;  and  preparations  conmienoed  for  turning  aside,  for 
a  season,  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  and  discovering  m  its  bed 
the  inestimable  treasures  of  art  which  were  thrown  into  it 
iuring  the  terrors  of  the  Oothic  invasion.'' 

It  is  a  curious,  but  indisputable  £mH^  that  it  is  difficult  fon 
any  one  to  suggest,  even  now,  any  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Italy,  which  Napoleon  had  not  both  proposed  and 
adopted  measures  to  execute.  From  this  time  until  the  &11 
of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  the  political  divisions  of  Italy  did  not 
meet  with  any  important  change.  The  English  fleet  held  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  maintained  upon  the  throne 
there  the  in&mous  king  and  queen  Ferdinand  and  CarolinOi 
who  had  fied  frcm  Naples  to  Sicily  in  the  British  fleet  The 
people  were  bitt  srly  hostile  to  their  detested  sway,  and  the 
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Britiflh  were  hated  for  foroing,  with  their  fleet  and  their 
bayoneta,  upon  the  IKcilians  this  ezecraUe  deapotiam.  It  waa 
the  harder  to  be  borne,  smoe  Kajdea,  regenerated,  waa  in  the 
enjoymeDt  of  inatitationa  whioh  were  devek^ing  her  reaoorcea 
aa  they  had  not  been  developed  for  a  thousand  yeara.  The 
Sknliana  were  taxed  beyond  all  endurance  to  suatain  the  ez- 
travaganoe  of  the  court.  Matters  at  length  were  in  such  a 
deaperate  state,  that  the  Britiah  goyemment,  ashamed  any 
longer  to  uphold,  by  their  arma,  such  atrocities,  compelled 
die  queen  to  consent  that  her  automaton  huaband  ahould 
abdicate  the  throne  in  &yor  of  his  in£mt  son,  and  that  the 
British  minister  at  Palermo,  Sir  William  Bentinck,  should  be 
regent.  Caroline  reaiated  furiously,  but  waa  compelled  to 
submit  She,  however,  soon  forced  her  husband  to  attempt 
to  regain  his  authority ;  upon  which  the  British  baniahed  her 
from  the  island,  and  sent  her  to  her  Austrian  home  in  Vienna, 
where  the  blood-stained  and  impenitent  queen,  chafing  like  a 
tigress,  and  with  her  aoul  orimaoned  with  life-long  Crimea, 
subsequently  died. 

The  wretched  StoHiana  were  still  compelled  to  support  an 
extravagant  court,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  British 
troops  who  upheld  that  court.  Discontent  and  misery  reign* 
ed  throughout  the  island. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  having  lost  Savoy,  Nice,  and 
Piedmont,  had  dwindled  down  merdy  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dmia.  The  king,  Charles  Emanud,  weary  of  the  world, 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  monastic  life  in  Rome,  where,  sup* 
ported  by  a  pension  from  Niqooleon,  he  passed  the  gloomy 
remainder  of  his  days  a  Jesuit,  counting  his  beads.  Wm 
brother,  Victor  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  to  the  shriveled 
crown,  was  sustuned  upon  the  throne  by  the  energies  of  the 
English  fleet.  The  peoi^e,  envying  the  new  ccmtinental  kmg- 
doms,  which  were  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  m  the 
enjoyment  cS  that  equaiUy  of  rights  which  the  human  heart 
crsvea,  were  recess  and  inaurreotiQnary, 
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Naples  was  nominally  an  independent  kingdom.  But  to 
that  day  there  was  n^  such  thing  as  real  indep^idenee  for 
any  minor  power.  All  Europe  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
deadly  hostile  to  each  other — the  friends  of  the  tiberal  prin- 
dples  which  the  French  revolution  had  introduced,  and  the 
friends  of  the  old  regimes.  All  of  the  one  party  followed  the 
lead  of  France,  for  with  France  they  stood  or  felL  All  of  the 
other  party  obeyed  the  call  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  for  it  was  only  by  the  combined  energies  of  all  these 
courts,  that  the  people  of  Europe,  every  where  clamoring  for 
popular  rights,  could  be  prevented  fit>m  overthrowing  the 
aristocratic  governments. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  a  sweep,  had  annulled  all  the  feudal 
laws  of  Naples,  and  all  the  corrupt  tribunals  connected  with 
them.  Joachim  Murat,  following  in  his  footsteps,  and  guided 
by  the  equitable  principles  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  code 
ia  still  the  admiration  of  enlightened  jurisprud^ce,*estaUished 
impartial  tribnnab  of  justice,  in  whidi  the  people  had  a  fair 
representation;  equalized  all  taxes;  opened  every  post  id 
emolument  or  honor  alike  to  the  competition  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high-bom  and  the  lowly-bom ;  suppressed  the 
oonvents,  which  had  become  nurseries  of  flmaticism,  idleness, 
and  licentiousness ;  established  institutions  for  popular  eduoa* 
tion ;  endowed  coU^es  in  every  province,  and  a  university  at 
Naples,  with  the  highest  course  of  classical,  mathematical,  and 
philosophical  studies;  and  devoted  especial  attention  to  the 
establishment  in  every  province  of  SOTodnariea  for  the  eduoa* 
tion  of  females.  ^^  France,''  said  Napoleon,  ^^  needs  nothing 
ac  mud  as  good  mothers."  This  sentiment  he  enjoined  upon 
all  the  governments  over  which  he  could  exert  an  influence. 

Agricultural  sodeties  were  formed  in  every  province; 
charitable  institutions  founded  y  a  national  institute  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  g^ieral  board  of  direction  of  public  works  waa 
organised,  undei  whose  vigorous  supermtcaidenoe  the  meal 
important  improvements  were  prosecuted  all  over  the  king 
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i/om.  The  stale  revennes  were  augmented,  the  public  credit 
eompletely  established,  and  the  enormous  national  debt  so  far 
Hquidated  as  to  amount,  at  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  to  but  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  territory  which  had  composed  the  states  of  the  churdi 
had  been  entirely  dismembered  and  reorganized.  Some  of  the 
provinces  had  been  annexed  to  France;  others  were  annexed 
to  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  others  were  organized  into  duke- 
doms, dependent  upon  and  subservient  to  France.  The  French 
provinces  in  Italy  wero  united  into  one  general  government, 
and  placed  under  the  administration  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  &ther  of  the  present  emperor 
of  France.  Afterward,  upon  his  transfer  to  a  more  impor- 
tant post,  the  government  was  assigned  to  prince  Borghese, 
an  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  married  Pauline,  one  of  the 
emperor's  sisters.  These  departments  were  under  the  same 
system  of  laws  as  those  in  France,  and  governed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  people  of  the  papal  states  were  so  intensely 
hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  under  which  they  had 
groaned,  that  this  change  was  hailed  with  general  and  cordial 
satisfaction.  There  is  undisputed  testimony  that  the  papal 
states  had  never  before  be«i  so  prosperous  or  so  happy. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  embracing  in  general  Lombarfly, 
Veniofe,  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  which  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  the  YatteUine,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  papal 
provinces  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagna,  XJrbino,  Macerata, 
Camerino,  and  Ancona,  embraced  a  population  of  six  million 
seven  hundred  thousand.  The  realm,  as  thus  constituted,  em- 
braced about  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles.  The  constitu 
tion  was  essendally  the  same  as  that  of  France.  Eugene 
Beauhamids,  the  only  son  of  Josephine,  was  but  twenty-fire 
years  of  ago  when  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  of  this  king- 
dom. He  was  a  man  of  much  administrative  ability,  and 
possessed  his  mother's  oharacteristio  magnanimity  and  amif 
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bOity.  He  was  excee<tingl7  beloved  by  hu  snbjeota,  md  It 
the  present  day,  is  spoken  of  with  reverenoe  and  affeotioii. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  offices  of  state  were  oonfiRTed 
iqpon  native  Italians.  T%e  fiunoos  road  over  the  Smploii,  WM 
oonstructed  by  Franoe  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  united,  «l 
an  expense  of  one  million  two  hmidred  thousand  dothn. 
Works  of  puUio  utility  were  proseooted  vigorously  all  over 
the  kingdom;  general  edncatimi  was  enoonraged,  and  pre 
minms  mioeasingly  offered  for  improvements  in  the  arts. 
Energy  and  emulation  were  everywhere  diffiised,  and  the 
strife  between  {debeians  and  patricians  was  broken  down,  as 
the  humblest  peasant  rcgoioed  in  the  possession  of  equal  rights 
with  the  most  exalted  noble,  and  saw  all  the  avenues  to  wealth 
and  power,  as  freely  open  to  the  child  of  the  cottage  as  to  the 
child  of  the  castle.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  Lombards 
love  to  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  ^  kingdom,*'  and  look  back 
with  regret  to  those  days,  which  they  pronounced  to  be  the 
brightest  which  have  ever  shone  upon  Italy. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  in  a  very  able  article  upon 
Italy,  says:  ^^  If  the  downfall  of  Ni^leon  is  regretted  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Italy.  This  country  had  become 
destitute  of  every  element  of  national  life.  Its  commeroe  was 
fettered  by  numerous  political  divisions;  its  administration 
poisoned  and  vitiated  to  a  degree  of  which  none  can  have  an 
Idea  except  an  eye  witness ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  im* 
poverished,  by  the  heavy  rents  which  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
landholders ;  sdence  enslaved  by  the  sway  of  the  clergy ;  the 
noblemen,  distrusted  by  the  fore^  governments,  and  not 
admitted  to  offices  of  importance,  had  lost  energy  and  activity. 
In  fact  hardly  anything  could  be  said  to  flourish,  with  the  ex* 
•eption  of  music,  and,  to  a  certidn  degree,  other  fine  arts. 

^  Under  Ni^leon  everything  was  changed.  Italian  armies 
were  created  which  gave  birth  to  a  sense  of  military  honor 
among  the  people;  the  organization  of  the  judicial  tribunals 
was  improved,  and  justice  much  better  administered;  industry 
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was  awakened  and  encouraged ;  schools  received  new  atten- 
tion, and  the  sciences  were  concentrated  in  large  and  effective 
learned  societies.  In  short,  a  new  life  was  awakened,  and  no 
Italian  or  German,  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  can  read 
without  deep  interest  the  passage  in  Las  Casas'  Memorial,  in 
which  Napoleon's  views  on  these  two  countricE  are  giv^i. 
His  prophecy  that  Italy  will  one  day  be  united,  we  hope  will 
be  fulfilled.  IJnioi:  has  been  the  ardent  wish  of  reflecting 
Italians  for  centuries,  and  the  want  of  it  b  the  great  cause 
of  the  suffering  of  this  beautiful  and  unfortunate  country." 

In  the  winter  of  1812,  the  proudest  army  France  has  ever 
rused,  perished  among  the  snows  of  Russia.  It  was  the 
■ignal  for  all  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  again  to  combine 
to  destroy  Napoleon,  the  disturber  of  their  thrones.  He 
struggled  against  them  with  heroism  which  has  excited  the 
wonder, of  the  world.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand 
bayonets  advanced  upon  exhausted  France,  and  Napoleon 
fell ;  and  with  him  fell,  of  course,  all  those  liberal  govern- 
ments his  genius  had  created,  and  his  arm  had  upheld,  llie 
French  constitution  was  trampled  into  the  bloody  mire,  by 
the  squadrons  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  with  all 
thdr  innumerable  allies,  and  the  execrable  despotism  of  the 
Bourbons  was  reestablished  over  the  subjugated  French  peo- 
ple. The  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  extorted  from  the  conquered 
French,  to  pay  the  ^es  for  the  expense  of  riveting  upon 
them  anew  the  chains  of  tyranny.  One  hundred  ana  fifty 
thousand  foreign  troops,  were  stationed  in  all  the  most  un- 
portant  fortresses  of  France,  to  keep  the  French  people  in 
subjection  to  Bourbon  sway.  Earth  has  witnessed  many 
erimes,  but  never  one  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  this. 

Italy  encountered  the  same  doom  as  France.  Her  consti- 
tutions were  trampled  in  ttie  dust,  her  liberal  govemuents 
indignantly  demolished,  and  the  old,  worn  out  regimes  of 
priestly  (anatiGism  and  aristocratic  tyranny  unrelentingly  r» 
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Ostablished.  The  trinmphant  alfies  met  in  congress  at  Vie&» 
na,  to  divide  between  them  the  spoil,  and  to  map  oat  Enropti 
anew,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  people  should  be  effeotnaUj 
|H«vented  from  any  fiurther  attempts  to  establish  free  goyem- 
ments. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  Fran<ns  L,  received  aO  the  former 
msdnland  territories  of  Yenioe,  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy  as 
fitr  westward  as  the  Hdno,  and  south  to  the  Po.  These  ex- 
tended  realms  he  organized  into  a  monardiy,  which  he  callea 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  It  contained  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  square  miles,  and  four  million  one  hun* 
di-ed  and  seventyndx  thousand  inhabitants.  The  emperor  ot 
Austria  governed  the  realm  through  a  viceroy  at  Milan. 

The  king  of  Sardima,  Charles  Emanuel,  who  had  for 
some  time  possessed  only  the  island  of  Sardinia,  received  back 
Piedmont  and  Savoy ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  provin* 
ces  of  Qenoa  were  attached  to  his  throne. 

Modena,  with  some  adjoined  territory,  was  reoonstructed 
into  a  dukedom,  and  was  conferred  upon  Francis,  son  of  tim 
archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  It  contuned  an  area  of  two  thousand  and  seventy* 
three  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  five  hundred 
thousand.  Its  revenue  was  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Its  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred ;  when  upon  a  war  footing  it  consisted  ot 
nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Parma,  also  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Piaoensa  and 
Guastally,  became  again  a  duchy  of  very  considerable  extent, 
revenues,  and  power,  and  was  conferred  upon  Maria  Louisa, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  whom  the  allies  for- 
bade to  follow  her  husband  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  The  duchy 
contained  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  square 
miles.  Its  standing  army  amounted  to  four  thousand  men, 
and  its  revenue  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  ddlars. 

Tlie  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  assigned  to  the  Austrian 
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■nohdok^  Ferdinand,  whose  son  Francis  reigned  over  the 
adjoining  dnchy  of  Modena.  It  contained  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  square  miles,  being  a  thousand  square 
nules  larger  than  Massachusetts.  Its  population  was  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand ;  its  revenue  amounted  to 
about  five  million  dollars,  and  its  standing  army  consisted  of 
seventeen  thousand  men. 

The  states  of  the  church,  extending  to  the  south  as  far  ai 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  north  reaching  to  the  Po, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  and 
Modena,  were  restored  to  the  pope.  These  states  consist  of 
nineteen  departments,  six  of  which  are  technically  called  Legi^ 
tions,  and  the  remainder  Delegations,  llieir  total  area  consis* 
ted  of  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  square  miles, 
— being  about  as  large  as  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  about  half  the  size  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  Sicily.  The  population  of 
these  states  was  a  littie  over  three  million,  and  the  standing 
army,  with  which  the  vicar  of  Christ  kept  his  subjects  in  sub* 
jection,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
five  infantry,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  It  is 
said  that  the  revenue  wrested  from  the  subjects  of  the  pope 
amounted  to  over  fourteen  million  dollars  annually. 

The  papal  government  is  sufiicientiy  peculiar  to  merit  a  fbw 
additional  observations.  The  pope  is  an  elected  sovereign, 
chosen  by  the  sacred  college,  which  oonsists  of  the  seventy 
cardinals.  This  number  of  cardinals  is  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  evangelists  sent  out  by  our  Saviour.  When  any  vacan* 
cy  occurs  in  the  college  it  is  fiUed  by  the  appointment  of  the 
pope,  who  acts  without  control.  When  the  pope  dies,  for 
nine  days  his  body  remains  in  state,  during  which  time  one  of 
the  cardinals,  called  the  cardinal  chamberlain,  officiates  as 
pope,  llie  body  is  then  buried,  and  the  cardinals  meet  in  a 
private  room  in  the  Vatican  to  choose,  out  of  their  number,  a 
soooesson    A  majority  of  two-thirds  is  essential  to  a  ch<Hoe 
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Tbe|)ower  of  11^  pope  is  absdate.  Il  Is  one  of  the  hurftug 
principles  of  his  govemmeotithat  aD  the  dTil  offioes  ahoold  be 
ffled  bjr  priests. 

Vpon  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  MornNHided 
entfaretjr  by  the  faiptl  states,  there  is  a  diminntive  reahn  of  bat 
thirty  square  miles,  called  the  repnbHo  c£  San  Marina  h  is 
what  we  should  call  in  America  a  township,  six  milea  itmg  wd 
ftve  mike  broad.  A  stone  mason  m  the  fifth  oentnry  eetal^ 
Bshed  a  hermitage  there.  Qs  followers  increased  ontfl  thcgr 
formed  a  eommnnity  of  some  seven  thousand  persons,  govern- 
ed by  thw  own  biws.  The  insignifioanee  of  this  hamlet  haa 
been  its  strength.  Ko  goTemment  has  been  wiIEng  lo  traoi> 
pie  upon  a  people  so  sequestered,  poor,  and  powerless,  and 
thus  the  republic  of  San  Karino  has  remained  anchanged 
amidst  the  sUnma  which  for  eentoriea  hove  been  desolating 

The  allies  restored  to  Ferdinand,  die  old  and  infittnoaa 
king  of  Kaples,  the  reahn  whioh  had  so  long  been  enrsed  by 
Ua  tyranny.  He  reascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of 
Ferdmand  L,  kmg  ottbe  United  Kingdom  <tf  theTwo  SioiBes. 
WiUi  bodi  the  continental  portion  and  tiie  tshnd  of  Sicily,  h 
embraced  an  area  c£  aboot  forty-two  thonsand  aqnaro  nules, 
being  about  as  large  as  the  state  <tfLoniaana.  Itspopidation 
waa  about  seven  milHons. 

Such  was  the  oonditicm  in  which  Italy  waa  placed  by  the 
congress  of  the  allied  powers,  convened  after  the  overthrow 
of  Kapoleon.  Every  privilege  whidi  the  Italian  people  had 
gamed  in  the  Hue  of  popular  rights  was  taken  from  them;  and 
tiiey  were  defivered  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their  old 
masters.  The  whole  peninsula  became  virtually  bat  a  prov- 
ince of  Austria;  neariy  all  ita  departments  gov^ned  by  Ans- 
Irian  princes,  or  by  those  who  acknowledged  their  dependence 
upon  Austrian  armies  to  hold  the  restive  people  in  anljeotioa. 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  describe  the  condition  of  Italy^ 
provinoe  by  province,  under  the  away  of  these  despotisaa  1m> 
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pOMd  vfotk  Ae  ItalinB  hy  die  affiee.  Let  00  oomnMBM  wddi 
Nqdes.  Ferdinand  L,  as  cue  of  the  oonditioiM  of  hia  iete> 
thFooement,  entered  into  a  aeoret  treaty  with  the  emperor  d 
AnBtria,  that  ^he  woold  not  introdnoe  in  his  go?efiinieat|  any 
ptino^dea  irreooncilaUe  with  thoae  adi^ted  by  hia  in^Mrial 
■H^jestyt  in  the  goTemment  ci  hia  Italian  proTinoeu.** 

Mnrat  made  a  deqierate  attenqyt  to  regain  hia  kingdo■^ 
Miefii^  that  the  Nei^x>litan8,  with  whom  he  had  ever  ben 
fery  pc^nlar,  would  riae  mianimonaly  in  hia  &Tor.  He  landed 
almoet  alone  npcm  the  ooa0t<tf  Calabria.  SomeoftheaoldieiB 
of  Ferdinand  with  but  litde  diffioohy  aeiaed  hnn,  and  aed 
word  of  hia  arrest  to  the  conrt  at  Nqdea.  Ordera  imma- 
diately  oame  baek  from  Ferdinand,  that  he  ahoold,  widi  tba 
Btmoet  promptneea,  be  oondemned  to  death  by  a  mifitaiy 
oommiaaion.  ^Tbere  shall  be  aBowad  to  the  oondemnedt* 
aaid  the  dispatoh,  ^  bat  one  half  hoar  to  reoei?e  the  eonsola' 
tions  of  reUgion."  He  was  oondemned,  and  waa  infiNmed 
that  he  waa  immediately  to  be  led  oat  to  his  ezeootioit  la 
the  following  tooching  letter  he  toc^  leave  of  his  AaSfy : 

^  My  dear  Caroline  I  My  last  hoar  has  arrived.  Li  a  few 
moments  I  shall  oease  to  liva  In  a  few  moments  yoo  will  no 
kmger  have  a  hasband.  Never  forget  me.  I  die  innooenfe. 
My  life  has  never  been  stained  with  any  iqjastioe.  Adiea,  mj 
Aohillel  Adieo,  my  LoBtitial  Adiea,  my  Laden!  AdieOi 
my  Louise  I  Show  yoarsetyes  to  the  world  worthy  of  msu 
I  leave  yoa  without  a  kingdom,  without  fortune,  in  the  midat 
of  my  numerous  enemies.  Be  oonstantly  united  I  Show  yoar> 
aelves  soperior  to  misfortune.  Think  of  what  yon  are  and  of 
what  you  have  been,  and  GU>d  will  bless  you.  Never  reproach 
my  memory.  Be  assured  Aat  my  greatest  grie^  in  these  lasl 
moments  of  my  life,  is  to  die  fer  from  my  ohQdren.  Reoeiva 
the  paternal  benediotion.  Reoeive  my  embraces  and  my  tears. 
Cherish  always  the  memory  of  your  unhappy  fether.'' 

He  was  led  out  into  the  fosse  of  the  prison  of  Pioa^ 
Twelve  soldiers,  with  loaded  muskets,  were  drawn  t^  in  a 


Bne  awaiting  hfan.  He  walked  up  to  his  positicn  until  tiie 
mozzles  of  their  gtms  nearly  touched  his  breast.  Looldog 
serenely  at  the  soldiers,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  said : 

^  My  friends,  do  not  make  me  suffer  by  taking  bad  aim. 
He  narrowness  of  the  space  obliges  yon  almost  to  rest  the 
muzzles  of  your  pieces  on  my  breast.  Do  not  tremble.  Spare 
the  &oe;  straight  to  the  heart** 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  litUe  medallion  containing  portraits 
of  his  wife,  Caroline,  and  his  fonr  litUe  children.  Gaang  upon 
it  he  gave  the  signal  and  feU,  pierced  by  twelve  balls.  Thus 
died  Joachim  Murat,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1815,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king,  Ferdinand  I.,  could  not  forget  the  old  principles 
of  Bourbon  rule,  and  now  that  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  short 
experience  of  liberal  principles,  the  tyranny  of  the  €4d  regime 
seemed  doubly  execrable.  The  taxes  were  greatly  increased ; 
all  the  public  works  which  the  French  had  either  planned  or 
executed,  were  neglected  or  suffered  to  fall  into  decay;  the 
education  of  the  people  was  entirely  abandoned ;  for  the  fonds 
which  had  been  appropriated  for  that  measur<^  were  needed  to 
supply  the  voluptuousness  of  the  court,  llie  discontent  of 
the  people  rapidly  increased,  and,  in  defiance  of  dungeons  and 
death,  the  murmurs  were  so  loud  that  it  was  evident  to  atten- 
tive observers,  that  troubles  were  at  hand.  A  secret  society 
of  patriots  was  organized,  called  the  Carbonari.  It  spread 
throughout  all  Italy,  and  soon  numbered  mx  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  persons,  enrolling  in  its  ranks  nearly  the 
whole  genius,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  land. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1820,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Avellino,  an  important  post  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Naples. 
The  people  rose  tumultuously,  and  the  soldiers  as  eagerly 
joined  them.  The  emeute  was  spreading  hke  wildfire,  and  the 
tidings  plunged  the  court  of  Naples  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. AH  the  disposable  force  of  the  court  was  ordered  to 
OMMrdi  fanmediately  upon  AveUino.    But  Cansoosa,  the  roj- 
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dbl  genotd,  foand  Mb  own  troops  Bhootiiig,  ^llie  OooBltei* 
Ikm,**  and  to  preveot  diem  from  jdnmg  the  ranks  of  tho 
hmirgeiita,  he  was  oompelled  to  lead  them  back  to  Kaplsi. 
fleoenil  Pepe,  who  was  in  oommand  of  the  garrison,  at 
Sakmo,  now  plaoed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriots,  who 
oonseqaently  made  Salerno  their  head-qnarten.  The  ooort 
was  powerless,  whole  rqgiments  declaring  lor  the  ooostitntiQB. 
The  stndrats,  the  professional  sen,  the  whole  faiteBigent  ohss 
were  muuiimoas  in  the  erj.  The  U^g  thns  terrified  jrieldedi 
and  took  an  oath,  wfah  aO  the  aolemnitiescf  ieligioB,to  adopl 
»d  maintain  a  free  oonstttntion,  foonded  npon  the  priuciipHi 
of  the  Code  Kapoleon,  sQoh  as  the  Spoish  peofde  had  leoentif 
SKtorted  from  their  king. 

A  new  ministry  was  mganind,  and  Ae  aulhorily  of  ths 
kingdom,  by  this  bloodless  revohtioii,  passed  into  the  handi 
of  die  potrkytSi.  IBnminations^  Ae  ringing  of  beDs,  and  eireiy 
4emonstrati<m  of  Joy  pervaded  AeUngdom.  LiPderaMHOB 
the  island  <^  Sdty,  an  Engtshman,  General  Chnreh,  was  in 
in  oommand  <^  the  troops  who  supported  the  power  of  Fsidw 
dhiand.  A  bloody  fight  ensued*  But  the  patriots  with  grsal 
shraghter  orerpowered  Ae  soWers.  The  SieiKana  BMMk  a 
fcsMo  eflbtt,  to  reped  the  mdon  and  secure  the  indepeodeoea 
of  die  isbnd  rf  1^%.  But  Ae  attenqit  was  q[ieedily  quelle^ 
and  the  whole  kingdom  remained  united  under  one  ooBstit» 
tion.  The  constitution  granted  <me  rqyresentative  in  tha 
legisbrt»re  fbr  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  rignal  suooess  rf  Ais  enterprise,  roused  the  people  of 
Ae  papal  states.    WiA  shonlaof  *^king  five  the  repnbis/* 
Ae  populace  sprang  to  arma  in  various  places;  batthetroo^ 
iroved  true  to  ffiseqiBne  and  mercilesslty  Aot  them  down. 

b  Hedmcmt  the  InsurrecAm  was  more  aenoM.  Tha 
people  there,  Ihmffiar  wiA  tha  French  amdea,  had  becouM 
h^^  faitelBgent.  All  of  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the 
eommunity,  indnding  the  merdiants,  Ae  educated  classes,  and 
Ae  offlcers  of  the  army,  were  members  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
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were  anzioaBly  watohing  for  an  opportunitj  to  overthrow  tto 
government  of  aristocratic  privilege,  and  to  introduce  in  its 
ftead  the  Napoleonic  government  of  equal  rights.  Some 
itudenM,  whose  ardor  and  enthusiasm  triumphed  over  their 
Mose  of  prudence,  put  on  the  cap  of  liberty  and  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  the  small  town  of  Andennes,  in  the 
district  of  Novarrais.  The  people  rushed  so  eagerly  to  join 
them  Aat  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  four  companies  ol 
the  royal  guard  to  arrest  the  movement.  The  whole  king- 
dom was  soon  in  a  blase,  there  seeming  to  be  entire  unanimity 
in  the  resolve  to  overthrow  absolutism  and  establish  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  Many  noblemen  joined  in  the  enterprise. 
On  the  tenth  of  March,  1821,  at  a  vast  gathering  of  citizens 
and  soldiers  at  Alessandria,  the  same  constitution  was  adopted 
which  had  been  adopted  in  Naples. 

The  tidings  reached  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian 
kingdom.  The  populace  crowded  the  streets  shouting,  ^'  live 
the  Constitution."  The  soldiers  fiatemized  with  them* 
There  was  no  wish  to  overthrow  the  monarchical  form  of 
government.  They  only  wished  for  the  establishment  of  free 
institutions  under  this  form.  Monarchical  England,  not  re- 
publican America,  was  the  model  which  they  wished  to  imi- 
tate. Scarcely  an  intelligent  man  could  be  found  in  Italy, 
who  deemed  the  Italians  prq>ared  for  a  true  republic.  The 
demand  was  only  for  a  constitution  which  should  give  the 
people  £r voice  in  the  government,  and  which  should  limit  the 
absolute  and  despotic  power  of  the  king.  With  one  voice 
Turin  rose  and  made  this  demand.  The  Austrian  troops,  left 
in  garrison  there  to  maintMn  the  cause  of  absolutism,  fled 
from  the  city.  The  tri-color  floated  over  the  bastions  of 
Turin,  and  beneath  the  windows  of  the  palace,  the  constitution 
was  proclaimed  by  the  shouts  of  the  military  and  the  people 
The  king  was  utterly  bewildered.  While  anxiously  delibenii 
ting  with  his  council,  three  guns  from  the  citadel  announced 
ihaA  it  bad  fitUen  into  the  hands  of  the  constitutionalists. 
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AaHria,  in  the  ]iieaotime»  had  aent  a  demand  that  toe  Pied 
flMnteBe  troope  Aoiiid  be  diabaiided,  and  the  fortraMna  filled 
widi  AoBtriaD  troops.  The  Idag  aent  firom  his  palaee  the 
prinoeof  Garlgnan,  hair  apparent  tethe  throne^to  aaeertain 
amre  definitely  the  wiflhea  of  the  people^  now  trinmphant. 

The  prinee  waa  received  with  everj  demonatration  of 
jeapeet,  hot  the  people  were  united  and  firm  in  their  dennMid 
ibr  the  oonatitiition.  "^Oor  heart%'*  aaid  thejr,  *^are  finthfld 
to  the  king;  bat  we  moat  eoEtrioate  him  from  hia  firtal  eoaB* 
eiia.  The  aitoatioQ  of  the  eoontiy  and  the  people  demand  the 
eonaototion* 

To  grant  the  euuatiintion  waa  hievitaUe  war  with  Anatrini 
for  it  waa  weU  known»  that  war  to  the  kat  extremitj  wonU  be 
waged  bjthat  deqMtie  gofemment>  before  it  woold  aBow  fifoe 
inatitntiona  to  be  eatabbahed  ao  near  ita  capital  The  king  of 
Sardfana  had  abo  pMg^i  MmmHf  to  die  en^Mror,  to  mamtafai 
abaolntiam^  and  to  cmah,  witli  all  the  energiea  of  fire  and 
aword,  anj  attempt  of  the  people  to  eneroaoh  upon  Ae  n^ 
aampti  na  of  the  crown.  Anatrian  troopa  were  qoartered  In 
Fie^  nt  to  aid  the  king  in  maintaining  lua  deapotio  powecv 
and  t^  aeod  the  ahnn  inatantly  to  Aaatr]a»  abooU  that  power 
be  Tf^ifffv^icefl* 

In  this  perplexity  the  Ung  decided  to  abdfeata.    Detraai* 

ted  the  crown  to  Ua  brother  FeHx,  who  wm  then  at 
Modena,  and  appointii^  Ohavlea  Albert,  prince  of  Oarignaa^ 
regenti  set  oat  immediately  ton  Kiee.  On  the  evening  of  the 
aame  day,  April  thirteenth,  1821,  the  prinee  regent  foond 
Umaelf  compelled  to  adopt  die  ocmatitation,  on  eonditiont 
nowera,  of  the  royal  aaaent. 

The  ''holy  aDiea,''  Anatria,  RiMia,  and  Pknaaia,  met  hi 
eongreaa  at  Layfoach,  to  dev'ae  efficient  meaanrea  to  pni  down 
tUa  qririt  ^rf*  liberty  in  Italy.  Tim  BriUsh gaeernmaU  irm\tk 
iynqiathy  with  the  deqx>ta.  The  A-MMpMyib  wereinaoeh 
warm  sympathy  with  their  Italian  brethren  straggling  flnr  theii 
rigbla.  that  the  gw>$mmimU  did  not  dare  to  j<Mn  the  ""hoh 
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alfieB.''  Lord  Oasdereagh,  howvrer,  in  the  name  of  ths 
Biitiflh  cabinet,  sent  a  dispatdi  to  the  oongresa,  stating  thsfc 
i^iile  England  wished  to  remain  neutral,  it  admitted  diis  was 
m  oase  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  northern  monarohs,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the'  people,  was  jnstifiable.  The  seo- 
liments  of  the  British  court  at  that  time  are  reflected,  as  in  a 
■irror,  in  the  representation  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  givea 
ef  these  events.  He  is  the  court  historian,  and  eloqueotlf 
4oe8  he  advocate  their  cause : 

^Suoh,"  says  Alison,  ^^  was  the  revolution  of  1820.  Ooni* 
MODoing  with  military  treason,  it  ended  with  robbery,  mat* 
iacre,  and  the  insurrection  of  galley  slaves.  Nothing  duraUa 
m  beneficial  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  commencement. 
B  was  characterized  accordingly  throughout  by  impasdoned 
oonception  and  ephemeral  existence;  violent  change,  disregard 
ef  former  usage,  inattention  to  national  character,  oblivion  of 
the  general  national  interests.  Designed  and  carried  into  exe* 
•otion  by  an  active  and  energetic,  but  limited  and  special  daaa 
ef  the  people,  it  exhibited,  in  all  the  countries  where  it  was 
established,  the  well  known  features  of  class  legislation;  and 
by  the  estabHshment  of  class  legislation  of  the  very  worst 
kind — universal  suffinge — it  insured  at  no  distant  period  its 
•wn  downM." 

Influenced  by  sudi  views  as  the  above,  Russia,  AustriSi 
and  Plrussia  sent  their  armies  to  extinguish  the  rising  flame  of 
liberty  in  Italy.  Instructed  by  the  tremendous  energy  with 
wiiich  France,  emancipated  from  feudalism,  had  struggled 
against  combined  Europe,  the  allies  sent  forces  strong  enough 
to  crush  the  Italian  patriots  at  a  blow.  Russia  put  in  imme* 
^te  motion  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Neariy 
the  whole  military  strength  of  Austria  was,  by  foroed  marobeai 
crowding  down  through  the  defiles  of  the  l^^rol  upon  ths 
plams  of  doomed  Italy.  A  division  of  the  Austrian  army, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  speedily  crossed  the  Po{ 
Md  they  were  IbUowed  by  solid  battaUooa  of  Rnsrian^  Fki» 
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iiK^  aod  Aostrian  troops,  eztoDdii^  back,  in  appi^^ 
fldnaUe  Knea,  eyeo  to  the  heart  of  Riuflia.  l%e  storm  first 
M  iqKXi  Nqdes.  It  wis  resistless  as  the  avalanohe— deso- 
kting  as  the  t<Miiado.  King  Ferdinand  had  jdned  the  allies 
in  their  eongress  at  Laybaoh,  and  returned  to  Nicies  behind 
the  gons  of  their  resistless  battafions.  The  banners  of  liberty 
were  trampled  in  the  dnst— 4he  oonstitation  torn  into  shreds 
«-4he  patriots  shoty  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  England 
and  the  Bourbons  of  Franoe,  notwithstanding  their  assumed 
Motrality,  sent  fleets  to  the  harbor  of  Nicies,  to  protect  the 
Bonrbon  monardi  there,  should  he  need  their  aid.  Ferdinand 
L  issued  a  decree  to  all  the  firiends  of  the  old  regime  to  raify 
in  aid  of  the  alhes. 

A  few  bloody  and  despairing  oonflicts  terminated  the  strife. 
The  same  soldiers,  who  with  their  baycmets  had  rqdaoed  the 
Bourbons  <m  the  throne  of  France,  now  rqdaced  another 
hnsMh  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  retatal^ 
Ished  as  ereorable  a  despotism,  as  that  under  which  any  nation 
has  erer  groaned.  On  the  twelfth  of  May  the  king  entered 
his  ca{ntal,  surrounded  by  Austrian  troc^M,  who  garrisoned  the 
city  and  silenced  eirery  murmur  of  the  peopla  A  court  nuufw 
lial  was  immediately  established  for  the  execution  of  military 
law  upcm  all  the  known  friends  of  a  representatiye  govern* 
msnt  For  months  the  court  was  busy  in  its  sanguinary  toiL 
Multitudes  suffered  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punish* 
ments.  Many  of  the  purest  spirits  of  Italy  fled  to  odier 
hnds,  and  with  loss  of  jnroperty  wandered  in  ezOe  and  penury, 
Vtfl  death  came  to  their  relief 

The  rerolutioo  being  thus  repressed  by  Austrian  bayonets^ 
fiir  the  work  was  abeady  acoonqdished  before  the  Russian  or 
Fhissian  troops  had  crossed  the  firontiers,  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  to  (nrevent  tiie  possibili^  at  another  eilbrt  ftr 
popidar  liberty.  A  general  disarmament  of  the  Neapolitatti 
Vaa  ordered,  and  the  faUesses  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
tteAnsCriantroopai  m  i^goroiia  osnsorsfaq^  of  the  fmm  was 
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eiamined;  a  loan  of  ive  million  doDan  was  raised;  the  (axaa 
greatly  inoreased,  and  an  army  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thoosand  Anstrians,  inolnding  seven  thousand  cavalry,  remaifr 
ed  in  ooonpation  <^  the  Kefq^oGtan  kingdom  to  hold  the  peo> 
pie  in  sabjeotion  The  whole  expense  of  this  Anslrian  mnag 
was  borne  by  the  Neapolitans. 

The  Anstrians  now  turned,  with  acwnmnlatfld  strength, 
toward  the  plains  of  Piedm<mt.  Tbqr  were  so  strong  in  nam* 
bers  that  they  sent  word  to  the  Busoan  tixx>ps  that  they 
might  halt  where  thqr  were»  as  their  oo6peration  probably 
wonld  not  be  needed.  The  tempest  c^  war  bnrst  terribly 
upon  the  little  realm*  Hie  Anstrians,  in  overpowering  nnm* 
bers,  tock  possession  c£  all  the  fortrasses,  and  entered  Tarin 
in  triumph.  The  new  king,  Felix,  had  j<Mned  the  Aostriana 
at  Kovara,  and  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  gnided  the 
attadcs  up<m  the  Piedmont  fortresses,  and  made  his  pubBo 
entrance  into  Turin.  The  pc^Hilar  canse  was  <ffushed  as  effi» 
tuaDy  as  m  Naples,  and  the  old,  absolute,  royal  anthority 
reestablished.  Confiscati(ms  and  executions  followed.  D^ 
tachments  of  Anstrians,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  meUt 
were  placed  in  possession  of  the  four  most  important  fortress 
es  of  the  kingdom.  The  Piedmontese  were  compelled  to  su^ 
port  these  foreign  troops,  at  an  expense  in  money  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dcdlars  a  m<mth,  and  of  thirteen  thousand 
rations  daily. 

The  silence  and  repose  ci  thednngeon  continued  mbroken 
in  Italy  for  several  years.  The  taxes  were  everywhere  so 
CDormous,  that  the  people  were  generally  in  a  state  of  extreme 
misery.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1825,  Ferdmand  L,  of  Nafdea 
4Ked,  and  his  son,  Francis  L,  ascended  the  throne.  Hsreagned 
for  five  years,  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  onperor  gf  Austria, 
who  with  Austrian  troops  hdd  possession  o^  liis  kingdouk 
He  died  the  dghth  of  November  1880,  being  snooeeded  faf 
hbsooFerdinaBdlL 
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The  revolution  in  France  in  1880,  by  whioh  the  eider 
branch  of  the  honse  of  Bourbon  was  driven  from  the  thronei 
and  the  scepter  placed  in  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe,  con- 
vulsed Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremities  of  Calabria. 
But  the  Italians  were  bound  hand  and  foot ;  their  fortresses 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  Austrian  empire  was  ready,  at  a  day's  warning,  to  march 
and  quell  any  popular  rising.  There  were  a  few  desperate 
outbreaks,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  presence 
everywhere  of  an  overpowering  Austrian  force,  enabled  the 
rulers  to  repress  with  rigor  every  movement  of  reform. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo, 
the  French  people  had  submitted  in  entire  exhaustion  and 
despair,  to  the  old  regime  of  the  Bourbons,  imposed  upon 
them  by  allied  Europe.  But  in  the  year  1830,  they  again 
rose  and  drove  the  Bourbons  again  from  the  throne.  The 
remains  of  the  great  emperor  were  then  mouldering  beneath 
the  sod  at  St.  Helena.  His  only  son,  the  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
had  pined  away  and  died  in  the  palaces  of  Austria.  All  the 
members  of  the  Napoleonic  fimiily  had  been  banished  from 
France.  There  was  no  one  of  the  name  with  whom  the 
French  people  were  acqmunted,  or  to  whom  they  could  ap* 
peal. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  reluctantly  consented  to 
place  upon  the  throne  Louis  Philippe,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Though  it  was  known 
that  his  sympathies  would  be  mainly  with  the  nobles,  it 
was  aeemed,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  appointment  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  sovereignty,  was  the  best  arrangement  which 
could  then  be  made.  Eight  years  passed  away,  while  discon- 
tent rapidly  increased  as  the  government  was  becoming  less^ 
and  less  favorable  to  popular  liberty.  Again  the  masses  were 
roused.  Louis  Philippe  was  driven  across  the  channel  Louia 
Kapoleon  presented  himself  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  the 
Deople  he  was  a  stranger.    But  he  was  the  grandson  of 
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jMq>Uiie,  aod  bk  name  was  Bonaparte.  He  was  'be  l^tl 
mate  ndr  of  that  throne  of  the  onplre,  whksh  the  popular 
Toioe  had  reared,  and  pronoimoed  hereditary  in  Ike  fine  of 
Napoleon. 

Openly  and  eameetty  Loins  Napoleon  STOwed  hb  adheiw 
enoe  to  those  principles  of  pc^Hilar  sovereignty,  and  of  equal 
rights,  which  had  been  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  the 
empire.  Cautioasly  he  was  reoeiyed,  fyr  he  was  a  stranger, 
with  no  credentials,  in  the  tbrm  of  deeds  achieved,  to  present 
m  attestation  of  his  worth  or  abili^.  He  was  first  made 
a  legislator,  then  president,  then  emperor.  This  astonishing 
rerolation  in  FranoOi  shook  every  throne  in  Eorope.  The 
people  ev^ywhere  w«^  roused  anew  to  shake  off  the  detested 
yoke  of  aristocratio  despotism.  In  every  state  of  Italy  there 
were  strong  indications  of  tumult,  and  of  a  general  and  des- 
perate insurrection  against  the  estaUished  powers.  The  pope^ 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  alarm,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  people,  adopted 
the  unprecedented  reform  of  establiehmg  a  new  cabinet,  cook^ 
posed  of  ten  laymen^  and  but  thru  ecclesiastics.  He  also 
promised  the  people  a  c(Mistitnta<»i,  and  permisrion  to  oi> 
ganize  a  national  guard. 

In  Venice  the  agitation  was  intense  and  universaL  Hie 
people  all  over  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  rose  ki  such 
strength,  that  the  Austrian  garrisons  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack them.  The  Austrian  force,  at  that  time  b  Lombardy, 
amounted  to  e^hty  thousand,  and  yet  General  Bchy,  who 
was  in  command,  wrote  to  Vienna,  that  he  should  need,  at 
least  seventy  thousand  more  to  enable  Mm  to  make  headway 
against  the  people.  The  renowned  Austrian  general,  Joseph 
Radetsky,  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Austriaa 
forces  in  Italy. 

In  MUan,  Radetsky  first  brought  the  Italian  troops,  dgh 
teen  thousand  in  number,  to  assail  the  Italian  patriots,  or 
rebels^  as  he  deemed  them,  for  six  days  the  ferocious  con- 
tict  raged,  almost  without  intermission,  through  the  streets 
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of  the  city.  The  women  even,  joined  their  husbands  and 
frthers,  in  the  fight  against  the  detested  Austrians.  In  every 
eity  in  the  vicinity,  the  flame  of  msorreotion  was  blazing  forth. 
At  length  the  Austrians  in  Milan,  discomfited,  were  com 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Crema.  All  Italy  raised  a  shout  of  ex 
nltation. 

Charles  Albert,  who  was  then  the  king  of  Sardinia,  thought 
this  a  fitvorable  opportunity  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
Austrian  domination,  and  nobly  resolved  to  espouse  the  popu 
lar  cause,  and  to  confer  upon  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  a 
fi*ee  constitution.  He  was  in  command  of  an  army  highly 
disciplined,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  was 
thus  prepared  to  assume  the  position  of  leader  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Italy.  He  drew  his  sword  against  Austria,  and 
throwing  away  the  scabbard,  marched  to  join  the  patriots  at 
Milan. 

The  state  of  affiiirs  thoughout  the  whole  Neapolitan  king 
dom  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and 
Venice.  Ferdinand  H.  despatched  nine  ships-of-war  to  bom* 
bard  Palermo,  and  forty-eight  hours  the  horrible  storm  of 
ruin  and  death  fell  upon  the  city.  The  king,  at  length  ap 
palled  by  the  vigor  of  the  defense,  and  by  the  insurrectioni 
bursting  out  in  every  important  town  of  his  Idngdom,  pro 
feesed  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  his  people.  He  withdre¥» 
his  soldiers  from  the  conflict  and  promised  his  subjects  the 
constitution  of  1812.  The  announcement  was  placarded  in 
the  streets  of  Naples,  exciting  the  dtizens  to  the  highest 
transports  of  joy.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  constitu 
tion  the  king  was  disposed  to  grant  was  very  diflerent  f^om 
that  which  the  people  expected.  As  the  basis  of  the  nen 
constitution  the  king  proposed,  first,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
refigion  should  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  that  no  oAm 
should  be  tolerated!  The  civil  war  was  speedily  renewed;  thi 
ffidHans  struggling  to  obtain  entire  release  from  Naptes,  and 
io  establish  the  independence  of  their  ishind.    In  ^Vfjjm  bcr- 
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rioades  were  lluroini  19^  and  for  eight  boon  a 
ecmfliot  raged  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  citiaena. 
Bight  thoosand  of  the  Nef^K^tans  were  alaiii,  and  the  Tiotory 
of  the  king  was  oompleta  Martial  law  was  establiabedt  and 
the  most  nnrdenting  despotism  reigned* 

In  SioQy^  however,  the  ooostatotiiMialists  were  triamphant 
A  parliament  was  smnmoned;  the  king  was  declared  dethron* 
ed;  Charies  Albert,  seoond  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  wa 
elected  king  of  ScQy;  and  the  infiint  kingdom  j<Mned  the 
Italian  league  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  IL 
aent  fourteen  thousand  troops,  with  a  powerfid  train  of  artit 
lery,  to  reccmquer  the  ishmd.  On  the  third  of  September, 
1848,  the  bombardment  of  Messina  oommenoed.  For  aeveral 
days  the  horrible  storm  of  shot  and  sbdb  feD  upon  the  ci^« 
The  gutters  ran  with  Uood,  and  the  streets  were  flDed  with 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  dam.  A  large  part  of  the  city  was 
in  ruins,  and  the  ammunition  ofthe  eitiaens  had  fiuled.  b  was 
no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Messina  M  In  one  load 
wail  of  woe,  and  the  banners  of  Ferdniand  XL,  of  V qriaa, 
again  floated  over  the  smoldering  ^ 
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k  LL  Italj,  DOW,  from  the  TjuAoae  Alps  to  tho  Boutfieni 
^  shores  of  Sicily,  was  in  a  blaze  of  insnrreotioiL  Venice 
and  Lombardy  were  in  arms.  The  kii^  of  Sardinia,  leading 
the  hosts  of  freedom,  was  strongly  intraidied  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mincio.  A  large  body  of  volnnteers,  from  the  papal 
states,  asking  no  permission  of  the  pope,  marched  and  joined 
them.  The  tnmnlt  in  Borne  was  fearfiil,  the  popnlaoe  sni> 
loonding  the  paboe,  and  demanding  that  war  shoidd  be 
declared  by  the  papal  government  against  Austria,  and  in 
finror  of  Italian  independence.  Tins  sentiment  was  so  aniver- 
sai,  with  the  soldiers  m  weD  as  the  dviBans,  that  the  pope 
was  compelled  to  yield.  The  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany  followed 
in  the  same  line,  issuing  a  prodamation  in  whidi  he  promised 
Us  subjects  representatiTe  institutions. 

The  Austrian  army  was  concentrated  upon  the  Adige^ 
aboQt  twettty*fiye  miles  east  of  the  Mmdo.  From  all  parts  of 
Italy  volunteers  were  crowding  to  the  banners  of  Charles 
Albert.  From  all  the  fortresses  of  Austria,  the  veteran  fe 
gfcMia  of  the  emperor  were  hastening  down  to  swell  the  imp^ 
rial  ranks  marshaled  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona.  It  would 
to  follow  the  inddenta  of  the  campaign 
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whioh  ensaed,  throngfa  Bangcdiiary  skinniflhes,  weaiy  maneo* 
Ters,  and  bloody  battles.  Armies  nearly  one  hundred  and 
tiurty  thousand  strong,  on  either  side,  struggled  month  after 
month,  with  ahnost  equal  sucoess.  The  Italians  were  enthusi- 
astio,  young  volunteers ;  the  Austrians,  veteran  soldiers.  Ve- 
netian Lombardy  was  finally  regained  by  the  Austrians.  As 
the  imperial  banner  was  again  untried  firom  the  battlements 
of  Milan,  the  Austrian  field  marshal  announced,  in  an  order 
of  the  day,  '^  There  is  no  longer  an  enemy  on  Lombard 
ground.''  The  anguish  and  dismay  of  the  Italians  were  dread« 
fbL  The  king  of  Sardinia,  thoroughly  disabled,  withdrew 
from  the  conflict,  agreeing  to  an  armistice  of  six  weeks,  to 
negotiate  for  peace. 

StiU  there  were  a  few  Italians,  who,  with  the  energies  of 
despair,  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Austria.  Hazzini,  an  illustrious  leader 
of  the  patriots,  issued  a  proclamation,  saying,  ^^The  war  of 
the  kings  has  terminated;  that  of  the  people  is  about  to  oom- 
mence.**  Garibaldi,  another  hero  of  indomitable  courage, 
was  gathering  volunteers  at  Oenoa«  The  British  government 
had  not  regarded  with  any  sympathy  this  movement 'of  the 
Italians  to  regain  thdr  independence.  Alison  expresses  their 
views  in  saying  that  the  British  government,  ^^  which  had 
from  the  outset  disapproved  of  the  treacherous  advantage 
taken  by  the  Fiedmontese  government  of  the  revolution  at 
Milan,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  war,  was  now  earnest 
in  its  ^ideavors  to  mediate  between  the  oontaiding  parties." 

Italy  was  swept  by  the  Austrians  in  all  directions ;  QnA 
%alAi  was  driven  into  the  Alps,  and  Austrian  sway  was  estab- 
lished. Still  all  Italy  was  in  a  ferm^it ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  lull  only  in  the  storm ;  that  it  had  not  ceased. 
Charles  Albert,  in  the  pathetic  proclamation  he  issued,  said : 

^^  The  throbs  oi  my  heart  were  ever  for  Italian  indepead- 
«ice;  but  Italy  Juu  fiot  yet  shown  to  the  world  that  she  ( 
dOf^quer  aloneJ^ 


Victor  em^nuel 


Italy 
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ne  damor  in  Rome,  for  reform,  w9B  bo  load  and  threat* 
€ning,  that  the  pope,  in  the  diBgaiae  of  a  servant,  on  the  box 
of  the  Bavarian  minister'e  carriage^  eaoaped  firom  his  oapitali 
wd  threw  himself  on  the  {  rotectioo  of  the  king  of  Nqilea. 

Hungary  had  now  oommenoed  a  straggle  to  escape  ttcm 
Austrian  thraldom.  This  reinspired  the  hopes  of  Italy,  and 
«|ipedally  of  the  Fiedmontese.  The  ory  of  the  people  was  so 
earnest  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  that  Charles  Alberti  th* 
kh^,  said  to  the  British  and  Frendi  ministers: 

**I  most  either  declare  war  or  abdieate  the  crown,  and  sea 
a  repuUio  established,*^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  March,  ia4i>,  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Austrians,  dgfaty  thousand  strong,  crossed  the  Tidno^ 
and  entered  Piedmont  The  two  hosts  met  at  Novara.  In 
a  terrific  battle  the  Fiedmontese  were  vanquished,  and  there 
was  witnessed  one  of  war's  wildest  scenes  of  horrcnr  and  woe. 
Charles  Albert  had  refused  to  accede  to  those  terms  of  sub* 
jection  to  Austria  which  the  amperor  demanded,  and  hence 
therenewalof  the  war.  Like  NqMleon  at  Waterloo,  Charles 
Albert,  at  Novara,  sought  in  vain  for  some  ball  to  pierce  his 
heart;  but  there  was  none  for  hinu  As  he  was  led  from  the 
field  of  confusion,  dismay^  an^*!  death,  he  said  to  General  Du 
rando: 

*^This  is  my  hst  day.  I  have  saerificed  myself  lo  the 
Italian  cause.  For  it  I  have  exposed  my  life,  that  of  my 
children,  and  my  throne.  I  have  fiuled  in  my  object  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  individnally  the  sde  obstacle  to  a  peaces  now 
become  necessary  to  the  state.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
sign  it.  £Knce  I  in  vain  sought  death,  I  will  give  myself  vip 
as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my  country.  I  lay  down  the  crown  and 
abdicate  m  fiivor  of  my  son,  the  duke  of  Savoy.** 

The  unhappy  monarch  retired  to  Nice,  where^  enveloped  in 
tb^  gloom  of  the  most  bitter  disappdntments,  he  soon  died. 
Victor  Emaniel  IL,  the  present  king  of  Sardinia,  ascended 
the  throne.    It  was  necessary  for  him  to  accede  to  almost 
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any  terms  of  peaoe  whidi  might  be  proposed ;  for  a  trlmnplh 
•Dt  army  of  Anstnans,  already  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  powerfal  fortresses  of  his  realm,  was  prepared  to  sweq> 
his  territories  in  all  directions.  Anstria  was  inexorable.  She 
demanded  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  cash,  permission  to  gar- 
rison the  Sardinian  territory,  between  the  Ticino  and  the 
Sesia,  with  Austrian  troops ;  the  mutual  occupancy,  with  the 
Piedmontese,  of  the  fortresses  of  Alessandria,  and  the  dia> 
banding  of  nearly  all  the  Piedmontese  troops.  The  king  was 
oompeUed  to  submit  to  these  terms,  slightly  modified,  while 
the  people  were  in  ahnost  a  fr^izy  of  rage  and  despair. 

The  ruin  of  the  popular  party  in  Piedmont,  was  the  signal 
for  its  overthrow  all  over  Italy.  Sicily  was  swept  as  with  a 
billow  of  blood,  and  the  infiunous  Ferdinand  IL  regained  hia 
whole  territory,  Magrini  and  Qaribaldi  were  still,  however, 
at  the  head  of  fi>rmidable  insurrectionary  forces,  and  after 
having  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  driven  from  post  to 
poet,  they  had  retreated  to  Rome,  where  they  had  been  jomed 
by  the  remnants  of  the  revolutionary  bands.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  evident  that  Austria  would  immediately 
take  possession  of  Rome,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Naples,  restore 
the  pope  to  his  throne,  and  thus  attain  supremacy  over  the 
whole  peninsula.  France  was  alarmed  at  this  vast  increase 
of  a  power,  in  heart  as  hostUe  to  French  as  to  Italian  liberty. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  invitation  addressed  to  the  cabinets 
of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Naples,  and  Berlm,  to  codperate  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  France 
■eat  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men  and  ninety  piecee 
of  cannon,  under  General  Oudinot,  and  after  a  short  siege, 
which  the  defenders  conducted  with  great  henHsm,  took  pos* 
session  of  the  city.  It  was  impossible  that  Rome  should 
remain  independent.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  be  dominant  within  its  walls,  or  sur- 
render Rome,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  to  the 
Austrians. 
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Otfibddi,  with  fife  thoMnd  mn,  enqped  fr^ 
byn^lht    AnitriaQOolaMnfponBedliimtiiioi^ 
iaioB^Twrnaj.    HitfotwwiB0OOQd]0biiicfecL    Hitwife, 
whi>}mAmMjAftn3L9tihlBdmig^K^  eiOmnitkm 

in  one  oC  the  pww  oC  flie  woontMrn  After  nnqr  Imv- 
toetdfli  erapes  and  Bmoh  iolfcciiig,  lie  iMohed  GeDoi^  and 
cnriMghed  tot  Amatkm  The  gofocmMofc  oC  flie  pope  wat 
thne  idnatatad  ofar  ttie  papal  aMH. 

The  onty  alBta  in  Itafy  iHiioh  now  aafaitiriiMd  evan  s  aein- 
UanoeoCindapeodanoewaaSardiniak  Thia  kingdom  aqjojad 
evepraaentatffe  Iq^Uatare;  andtWitti  ateadf  onnant^  all  ihi 
Bieaanwi  wmn  tmring  in  ttie  dfaMtkm  of  popnlar  ffghta. 
Bngiand,  appiahenrifeoC  the  intervention  of  Fnnoe  hi  be^ 
of  the  Italian^,  wUoh  irimld  gMtfj  akrengthen  the  pover  of 
the  neirFrenohanipeior,  fay  giHnghiaiaU  Italy  aa  an  ally, 
urged  Anrtria  to  i^bandon  her  Lonbaido- Venetian  Idngdom 
to  independenoe;  alloiring  It  to  aelaot  its  own  aevereign;  the 
Italian  Idngdom  only  paying  an  annnal  tax  te  Anateia  of  fife 
millionaofdoDaia.  This  wonU  deprive  Fmnoe  of  all  eniMe 
for  faiterventkxL  Bnt  AiMtria  wonU  not  Men  to  the  pro- 
poid.  With  an  ei^to  eye  the  Anatrian  enperor  watched 
8al!dinh^  ftally  oonnioiM  thatnlkee  oonatitutional  atate^  0il** 
mg  ao  near  Ui  UngdoMi^  WW  n  ooMtant  proteet  i^pafaMt  Ua 
^fianny^  and  tended  oontfamalfy  to  enoite  Ua  anfa|eota  to 
revolt.  It  aoonfaeoaae  evident  ttiat  Sardinia  mnat  be  faroaght 
mto  anbjaotion  to  Antria,  and  her  Ikee  imtitntione  abol|ehed» 
or  Venetian  Loaiibarc^wonldatrike  again  tefreedook  Ana- 
trie  oommenned  her  menaee  by  mnltiplying  her  BiUtMrf 
reaonroea,  and  atrengttiening  her  Jertreawe  <m  the  flariinian 
ftontier*  Lavge  nnana  of  men,  nnder  ttie  ableet  generate, 
were  ponred  into  ftafy.  Sardinia,  taking  the  alarm,  began 
ateotoarm.  Anatria  ordered  Sardinia  to  dhJaaid  the  oorpa 
she  waa  nnring,  and  to  plaoe  hei  army  on  n  peaoe  looting. 
Saroinia  ranoed* 

^  Anatria^  iHiioh  inoreaem  ita  army  on  onr  tioutieri^  and 
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direatens  to  invade  our  territorj,  beoaiue  Eberty  here  re%Bi 
with  order,  because  the  cries  of  suffering,  of  oppressed  Italj 
Here  finds  a  hearing, — ^Austria  dares  to  intimate  to  us,  armed 
only  in  defense,  that  we  are  to  lay  down  our  arms,  and  put 
ourselves  in  her  power.'* 

Sardinia  had  applied,  in  this  great  emergency,  to  France 
for  sympathy  and  aid.  Louis  Napoleon,  conscious  that  Sar- 
dinia was  the  only  kingdom  in  Europe  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  Frendi  empire,  and  the  only  one  to  which  he  could 
look  for  alliance  in  case  there  should  be  another  coalition  of 
the  European  powers  agunst  the  rights  of  the  French  people 
to  choose  thdr  own  form  of  government,  informed  Austria, 
through  his  ambassador  in  Vienna,  that  he  could  not  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  invasion  of  Sardinia  by  the  Aus- 
trian troops.  R^ardless  of  this  menace,  Austria  accumulated 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Sardinia;  and  then  ordered  them  to  cross  the  Ti<»no  and 
march  directly  for  Turin. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  prepared  for  the  emergence.  He 
fasued  the  following  manifesto : 

^^  Austria  in  causing  her  army  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  dedares  war  against  us.  She  thus 
violates  treaties  and  justice,  and  menaces  our  frontiers.  All 
the  great  powers  protested  agdnst  this  aggression.  Pied- 
mont, having  accepted  the  conditions  which  ought  to  have 
Insured  peace,  one  asks  what  can  be  the  reason  of  this  suddea 
invasion  ?  Is  it  that  Austria  has  brought  matters  tc  this  ex- 
tremity, that  she  must  dther  rule  up  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy 
must  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  for  in  this  country 
every  comer  of  territory  which  remains  independent  endai^ 
gers  her  power  ? 

^  Hitherto  moderation  has  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct. 
Let  France  arm,  and  resolutely  tell  Europe,  *  I  desire  not 
•onquest ;  but  I  desire  firmly  to  muntsdn  my  national  and 
traditional  policy.    I  observe  the  tieaties,  on  oonditicm  tiwl 
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■a  one  shall  violate  them  against  ma  I  respect  the  territo- 
riee  and  rights  of  neutral  powers,  bat  I  boldly  ayow  my 
sympathies  with  a  people  whose  history  is  mingled  with  my 
own,  and  who  groan  mider  foreign  oppression.' 

^  France  has  shown  her  hatred  of  anardiy.  She  has  been 
pleased  to  give  me  a  power  strong  enongh  to  reduce  into 
aonentity  the  abettors  of  disorder,  and  the  incorrigible  mem- 
bers of  those  old  factions,  whom  one  incessantly  sees  con- 
ftderating  with  onr  enemies ;  but  she  has  not,  for  all  that, 
abdicated  her  task  of  ciyilization.  Her  natural  allies  have 
always  been  those  who  desire  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  and  when  she  draws  the  sword,  it  is  not  to  dominate  but 
to  liberate.  The  object  of  this  war,  then,  is  to  restore  Italy 
to  herself  not  to  impose  upon  her  a  change  of  masters;  and 
we  shall  then  have  upon  our  frontiers  a  friendly  people,  who 
win  owe  to  us  their  independence. 

**  Wedonot  go  into  Italy  to  foment  disorder,  or  to  disturb 
the  power  of  the  hdy  fitther,  whom  we  have  replaced  upon 
his  throne,  but  to  remove  from  him  this  foreign  pressure, 
which  weig^  upon  the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  help  to  estab- 
lish there  OTder,  based  upon  legitimate,  satisfied  interests. 
We  are  going,  then,  to  BeA  upon  this  classic  ground,  lDus- 
trated  by  so  many  victories,  the  footsteps  of  our  fitthers. 
Gk>d  grant  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  themt  I  am  going 
soon  to  {dace  myself  at  the  head  of  the  army.** 

Two  hundred  thousand  Frendi  troops  were  immediatehf  on 
the  march.  Tbey  were  received  with  unbounded  enthunaam  in 
Saidmia.  Onthetenthof  May,  1859,  Ni9)ole(m  left  Paris.  He 
embarked  at  Marseilles  and  arrived  at  Qenoa  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  May.  No  language  can  de- 
scribe the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception.  On  the  twentieth  the 
advance  corps  of  the  Frendi  and  Austrians  met  at  MontebeDa 
The  Austrians  were  routed  and  driven  back  again.  Again  on 
ihf&  thirtieth  strong  divisions  of  the  two  armies  met  at  Palea- 
tro.    Again,  after  a  series  of  terrific  conflicts,  the  French  and  . 
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Sardinuas  trfnmphecL  The  Anstriaiui  were  repnbed  with 
great  alaag^ter,  and  were  driven  across  the  Tlcino,  oat  of  the 
territory  of  Sardinia.  The  Frenoh  and  Sardinians  pursoed 
them.  Again  the  Austrians  made  a  stand  npcm  the  fleUs  of 
Magenta.  The  Austrians  had  here  oolleoted  all  their  resouroet 
vpon  a  line  of  battle  nearly  thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  battle 
which  ensned  on  the  fourth  of  Jone,  was  one  of  the  most 
dreadftd  which  has  ever  afflicted  humanity.  Forty  thousand 
men  were  either  killed  or  wounded  during  this  long  day  of 
conflict,  in  which  all  the  modem  enginery  of  war  were  caDed 
into  actiKm.  On  the  twenty'4bnrth  of  June,  the  French  again 
overtook  the  Austrians  on  the  field  of  Solferino. 

The  Austrians  were  again  beaten.  Sullenly  Francis  Jo- 
seph retreated  into  the  heart  of  the  Venetian  territory;  aik 
threw  his  army  faito  the  renowned  fortresses,  which  tor  agei 
Austria  had  been  rearing  upon  those  subjugated  {rfains.  It 
was  dear  to  every  mind  that  France  was  now  in  military 
array  sufficient  to  capture  those  fortresses,  and  thus  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  hxlj.  But  instead  of  this,  Louis  Napoleon 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  closed  by  the 
trea^  of  VUlafhuica. 

Why  cUd  not  the  French  persevere  and  drive  the  Aostriaiis 
out  of  Italy  P  The  foBowing  are  the  reasons  assigned.  After 
the  battles  of  Mageota  and  Solferino,  Louis  Kapoleoa  rode 
over  the  field  where  forty  thousand  men  had  been  struck 
down  in  every  form  of  mutilation  and  death.  He  was  nttwly 
overwhekned  by  the  aspect  of  misery  before  him.  His  most 
experienced  engineers  stated,  that  thoiq^  the  cooqnest  of  the 
fiunoos  quadrilateral  fortressesin  Venetia  could  sorely  be  eflbot* 
ed,  it  would  require  the  lives  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  French 
soldiers,  and  probably  still  more  of  the  Austrians.  Surround- 
ed by  die  dyii^  and  the  dead,  and  with  their  groans  fOBag 
hm  ears,  such  a  vision  appalled  the  mind  of  the  emperor  of 
BVsDce. 

Again ;  monareUcal  Europe  contemplated  with 
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this  triumph  of  the  French  arms.  It  was  affirmed  that 
France  sought  only  to  gain  Italy  for  herself  and  that  thia 
great  addition  to  the  power  of  the  empire  would  endanger 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Prussia,  especiany,  with  most  of  tho 
German  states,  threatened  to  join  Austria,  should  Louis  Na- 
poleon push  his  victories  any  &rther.  Neither  could  it  be 
ocncealed  that  the  British  ffovemment  shared  in  these  appre- 
hensions, and  was  in  sympathy  with  those  great  powers  which 
menaced  Napoleon.  The  emperor  of  France  was,  consequent- 
ly, compelled  to  arrest  the  march  of  his  victorious  columns,  or 
to  see  all  Europe  embroiled  in  the  most  dreadM  war  which 
earth  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  danger  for  despotic  Europe  was  indeed  imminent. 
The  people  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  had  risen  as  one 
man,  expelled  their  rulers,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Victor  EmanueL  The  Neapolitan  kingdom 
and  the  papal  states  were  intensely  excited,  the  people 
forming  secret  societies,  arming  and  filling  the  air  with 
menaces.  The  young  men,  by  hundreds,  were  flocking  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Sardinians.  The  Hungarians  were  elate 
with  hope,  and  ev«i  the  Poles  dreamed  that  the  hour  of  thdr 
redemption  was  at  hand.  Every  despotic  throne  in  Europe 
was  trembling.  In  hot  haste  a  coalition  of  the  great  mon- 
archies was  being  formed,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  free  insti- 
tutions. There  was  no  alternative  for  Louis  Napoleon  but  to 
go  on  and  embroil  all  Europe  in  war,  the  results  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  oould  foresee ;  or  to  heed  these  menaces,  and 
to  stop  where  he  was,  having  rcbcued  Sardinia  and  liberated 
Lombardy. 

With  frankness  quite  unusual  in  diplomacy,  he  stated  these 
reasons,  obvious  to  every  eye,  and  consented  to  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  He  affected  no  concealment  of  his  sympathy  fbi 
an  those  who  were  struggling  for  constitutional  government, 
and  regretted  that  the  Venetians  could  not  be  freed  from 
fbreign  domination,  as  well  as  the  Lombardians.    In  his  boy 
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Jiood  he  had  fought  on  the  plains  of  Italy  for  ItaBaa  iodepeii- 
dence;  and  in  that  straggle  his  only  brother  had  fidlen  in 
exhaustion  and  death.  His  sympathies  and  his  politioal  inter* 
ests  were  alike  enlisted  m  behalf  of  Italian  freedom.  And 
thoiq^  the  Italians,  regarding  simply  their  own  wants,  were 
bitterly  disappointed  by  the  peace  of  Villafranoa,  they  recog- 
nized fnlly  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  Louis  Napoleon 
But  for  his  strong  arm  Sardinia  would  have  been  crashed ; 
and  the  chains  of  Austrian  despotism  would  have  been  riveted 
anew  npon  Italy.  No  other  monardi  was  willing  to  send  a 
regiment  or  a  ship  to  aid  the  Sardinians.  Impartial  history 
must  declare  that  Louis  Niqxdeon  haa  been  the  Gbentor  of 
Italy. 

Some  oondemn  Louis  Napcdeon  with  great  aereritj  for  not 
oomjdeting  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Others 
render  to  him  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  for  what 
he  has  achieved,  and  equally  applaud  his  conduct  for  etopping 
when  he  did,  thus  saving  France  from  a  war  agunst  oomlnned 
Europe.  And  there  are  others  who  reproach  France  alike  for 
the  carnage  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  also  for  not  pressing 
on  to  the  still  more  dreadful  carnage  which  must  have  been 
experienced  beneath  the  walls  of  the  quadrilateral  fortresses 
of  Yenetia,and  which  must  have  caused  all  Europe  to  ran  red 
with  blood. 

The  intervention  of  France  rescued  Sardinia  from  entire 
■abjugadon  by  Austria ;  liberated  Lombardy  from  the  Aus- 
trian sway,  and  so  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the 
addition  of  Lombardy,  Pam  i,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  as  to 
render  it  capable,  in  its  own  strength,  of  resisting  aD  fiitore 
encroachments  of  the  Austrian  court.  The  territory  of  Sar 
dinia,  by  these  annexations,  is  doubled,  and  its  population 
more  than  doubled,  being  increased  from  five  millions  to 
eleven  millions.  The  very  substantial  nucleus  is  thus  formed 
for  the  concentration  of  regenerated  Italy  into  one  great  oob> 
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flHntional  monarohy,  which  shall  take  its  stand  amidst  th« 
leading  powers  of  the  earth. 

It  was  a  question  anxiously  disoussed,  whether  it  wer« 
l>etter  that  r^enerated  Italy  should  conost  of  a  oonfederatioQ 
of  independent  states,  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Germanyi 
or  of  a  consolidated  kingdom  like  that  of  France.  The  French 
government  took  the  ground  that  this  question  was  to  be  leA 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  Italian  people,  without  anj 
foreign  interference.  Thus  &r  the  decision  has  been  emphati 
eally  in  &vor  of  consolidation  and  unity.  The  question  of 
ocHifederated  states,  or  a  united  government,  was  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  of  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  the  papal  province  of  Romagna,  where  the  people 
had  expelled  their  Austrian  rulers.  Every  male  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one  was  allowed  to  vote. 

In  Tuscany  the  vote  stood  three  hundred  and  sixty-sii 
Ihousand  five  hundred  and  sev«ity-one  for  united  Italy,  and 
Iburteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  for  a  c(»if 
Ibderacy  of  states.  In  Romagna  there  were  two  hundred 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  for  annexation,  and  two 
bundred  and  twenty*four  for  a  separate  kingdom.  Four-fifths 
of  the  people  of  these  states  voted  for  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
uder  Victor  Emanuel,  as  one  kingdom.  When  the  result  of 
this  vote  was  presented  to  the  Sardinian  monarch,  he  said : 

^^  I  accept  the  solemn  vote,  and  henceforth  will  be  proud 
to  call  them  my  people.  In  uniting  to  my  ancestral  proviuceSj 
not  only  the  states  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  but  also 
the  Romagna,  which  has  already  separated  itself  ftom  the 
papal  government,  I  do  not  intend  to  fiul  in  my  deep  devoted 
ness  to  the  head  of  the  church." 

The  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  both  lie  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Alps.  Their  inhabitants  speak  the  French  laii' 
guage,  and  are,  in  diaracter,  as  well  as  in  geographical  poei 
tion,  French  rather  than  Italians.  The  formidable  barrier  of 
the  Alps  8q>arate6  them  from  Italy.    The  narrow  stream  of 
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tfie  Goier,  spanned  by  the  bridge  BeanToidn^  separates  the 
plains  of  Savoy  from  the  plains  of  France.  The  queetioD  was 
submitted  to  these  people  with  which  nation  they  would  prefer 
to  be  incorporated.    With  great  onanimity  they  ohoee  France. 

That  the  sympathies  of  the  British  gavemmmU*  in  th]» 
oonflict,  was  with  the  Anstrians,  is  as  undeniable  as  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  the  Sardiniang,  In  the 
celebrated  speech  made  by  Kossuth  in  the  London  tavern, 
Kay  twentieth,  1859,  the  Lord  Mayor  bring  in  the  chair,  he 
said: 

^  Now,  my  lord,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heaid  of  one 
sui^e  official  or  semi-official  declaration  whidi  hae  left  the 
impression  on  my  mind,  that,  if  her  nuyesty's  government 
were  not  to  remain  nentra^  they  would  side  with  Sardinia  and 
France  agiunst  Austria.  But  I  have  heard  of  many  dedara> 
tions,  forcibly  leading  to  the  inference,  tiiat  the  ahemative  was 
either  neatrality  or  the  support  of  Austria. 

''  We  have  been  told  that  if  a  French  fleet  should  enter 
the  Adriatic,  it  might  be  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose  it. 
We  have  been  told,  on  high  authority  too,  that  if  Trieste 
were  to  be  attacked,  it  mi^t  be  the  interest  of  England  to 
defend  it.  Nay,  the  inq>ired  ministerial  candidate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  even  told  the  electors  that  it 
mi^t  be  the  interest  of  England  to  protect  Venice.  From 
what  ?  Of  course  from  the  great  misfortune  of  getting  eman- 
eipated  from  Austria.  Thus,  turn  it  as  we  may,  the  alternative 
is  this — dther  England  renuuns  neotral,  or  else  she  will  be 
brought  to  support  Austria." 

Had  England  co5perated  with  France,  Austria  might  have 
been  definitely  expeDed  from  Italy,  and  the  long  hoped  for 
Italian  nationality  established.  But  the  British  govemm^it 
not  only  refused  to  co5perate,  but  menaced  France,  with  both 
fleet  and  army,  if  she  pursued  the  discomfited  Austrians  Into 
Yenetia.  Had  England  then  beeti  in  sympathy  with  Sardinia, 
the  Italian  question  might  have  been  settled.    It  is  now  on- 
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Mitled.  It  must  reonr  again  and  again,  until  Italy  is  eman* 
cipated  from  Austrian  domination.  The  thorough  honuliatioB 
of  AoBtriai  by  ezpnbicHi  from  Italy,  woold  have  opened  tht 
door  for  Hungarian  emancipation.  One  ean  not;  without 
emotion,  read  Kossuth's  imploring  cry,  that  the  Britiflh  goih 
emment  would  not  interpose  in  behalf  of  Austria : 

'^  I  loTei"  exokims  the  noUe  Hungarian,  ^  my  fiuberiand 
■lore  than  myself;  more  than  anything  on  earth.  And  ibp 
qiired  by  this  lovei  I  ask  one  boon--only  one  boon  fioai 
England ;  and  that  is  that  she  should  not  support  AostriBi 
Bngland  has  not  interfered  fer  Ubo^;  let  bernol  interfere 
fer  the  worst  of  despotisms — ^that  of  Austria.*' 

The  cabinet  of  St.  James  turned  a  deaf  ear  lo  tUs  ery. 
The  amies  of  France  and  Sardinia  were  arrested  in  their 
career  of  liberation.  Venetians  and  Hungariana,  pinnged 
Id  despair,  still  gnawed  their  duuna. 

Italy  now  consisted  of  essentially  fear  portions,  nere  is 
Sardinia,  free  and  mdependent,  with  a  govemmenl  founded 
Bpon  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  aH  mai,  and  leadiq;  for- 
ward nobly  in  the  cause  of  education  and  aD  naticmal  nn- 
provements.  The  eyes  of  aO  ItaBans  are  now  directed  to  this 
state,  as  the  nudeus  around  wbt'^h  Italy  is  to  vaU^  in  the  oTi 
ganization  of  one  great  oonsdtotional  monaroliy.  In  a  letter 
I  Fathw  Gavaasi,  dated  August  fourth,  1860,  he  says: 

^  We  igLt  now  for  the  sole  purpose  of  uniting  aD  Italy 
the  constitutional  scepter  of  Victor  EmanueL  Let 
Englishmen  repudiate  the  idea  that  there  H  anything  repub* 
Bean  in  the  present  movement ;  since  even  the  most  ardeot 
advocates  of  repubBcanism,  have  sacrificed  their  views  to  the 
great  cause  of  our  independence,  unity,  and  constitotfonai 
liberties.  Be  snre  that  if  there  is  no  intervention  in  our 
Ifghtings,  we  shall  arrive  to  crown  in  the  capital  our  deaf 
Tiotor  Emanuel,  as  the  constitutional  king  of  one  Italy.** 

Yenetia  remained  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  France  was 
eoaqMUed  to  leave  her  there^  notwithstanding  the  oBpressed 
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wish  of  the  emperor,  that  ^  Italy  might  be  free  to  the  AdH* 
atic."  The  anguish  of  disappointment  which  the  Venetiana 
felt,  in  being  thas  abandoned  to  their  enemies,  after  the 
emancipation  of  their  brethren  of  Lombardy,  can  never  be 
told.  This  angoish,  so  intense,  woold  not  admit  of  repose. 
The  Venetians  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  strike 
i^^ain  for  freedom.  When  that  hour  should  come,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  their  brethren  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, now  in  such  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  would  rush 
to  their  aid. 

The  pope  was  truly  a  ^  sick  man."  Europe  had  outgrown 
the  temporal  papacy.  The  papal  government,  like  the 
Turkish,  was  rapidly  crumbling  to  pieces.  It  had  no  vital 
energies  of  its  own.  The  moment  the  foreign  troops  should 
abandon  the  ^eternal  dty,"  the  temporal  sway  of  the  pope 
would  cease.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States 
were  sufficiently  intdligent  to  lay  aside  local  prejudices  in 
favor  of  united  Italy,  time  alone  could  tell.  But  the  current 
of  events  was  now  manifestly  in  that  direction. 

There  remained  only  the  Idngdom  of  Naples.  Ferdinand 
n.  had  died  a  few  months  before,  universally  execrated. 
He  had  acquired  the  $obriqust  of  Bomba,  fr*om  the  eagerness 
and  raerdlessness  with  which  he  bombarded  the  insurgent 
cities  of  his  empire.  Francis  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  had 
not  developed  a  single  good  quality ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  he  had  secured  the  contempt  and  detestation,  not  only 
of  his  own  subjects,  but  of  all  Europe.  Modem  Christendom 
has  witnessed  no  government  so  unmitigatedly  bad  as  that 
of  Naples.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  for  the  last  half 
oentury  is  but  the  history  of  its  insurrections,  —  of  the  des- 
perate struggles  of  a  people  goaded  to  madness. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  insurrections 
which  have  agitated  the  island  of  Sidly  during  the  last  half 
oentury.  Four  times  within  that  period  have  the  Sicilians 
made  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  Uirow  off  the  yoke  of  the 
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liDg  of  Nicies.  In  1848,  the  populace  rose  in  Pdenaa 
T€B  tboosand  pmsantB  crowded  into  the  dtjr  to  join  theoL 
Bven  the  priests  and  the  ciqracfainB  flom  the  oonveola  blowad 
the  bannen  of  the  patriots,  distriboting  among  them 
and  a«mmrition>  Messina  and  aU  the  other  hurge  ion 
speedily  nnited  fai  the  ntovement.  The  Keapolttan  troopa 
were  driven  from  all  the  central  pc^ts.  A  provisional  gov- 
emment  was  finraied,  headed  by  Roggiero  Settimo,  a  diati»* 
goished  military  oflker,  and  by  the  didoe  of  Serra  di  FUoo»  as 
ihiBtrioQB  scholar  and  antiquary. 

Lord  IGnto  was  then  fai  Italy  on  a  missioQ  from  the 
Britidi  government.  He  endeavored  to  modiste  between  the 
ecmtending  parties;  and  indooed  the  king  to  SMke  frnportant 
oencessions  to  his  revolted  sal;)ects.  Bot  the  SioiDanSi  ftod- 
lar  with  the  perfidy  of  the  king  of  N^dea,  rsAised  to  Ustsn 
lo  his  terms,  though  Lord  ndmerston  mged  them  to  do  ao» 

«'8k%,'' said  Lord  PdmerstoAp  ^'thoogfa  a  fine  island,  fan 
of  natural  rssooroes,  and  inhabited  by  a  hig^y  gifted  people^ 
is,  nevertheless,  not  largo  enoogji  to  be^  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  a  really  independent  country;  and  were  it  entirely 
asparated  from  Naples,  it  would  run  die  risk  of  heooming  an 
oljeot  of  oontest  for  fivreign  influence^  and  of  sinking  at  kMl 
Into  the  condition  of  sateffite  to  aoose  of  the  mora  powerM 
stales  of  Burope.** 

The  SMBans,  urged  by  Bngland,  at  last  consented  to  ae> 
oept  the  constitution,  and  parliamentary  roprosontation  proflfar- 
od  by  the  king.  They,  however,  insisted  upon  the  oondition 
that  the  Neapofitan  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Uand.  To  this  the  king  refhsed  his  consent,  daobuing  that 
the  Bng^  were  only  intr^^idng  to  secure  the  ishnd  fi»r  theai- 
selves,  and  that  It  was  necessary  to  keep  an  army  in  Sfafly  to 
guard  agamst  the  Bog^ish.  The  SkiBan  parfiament^  summon- 
ed by  the  provisional  government  was  in  session,  when  the 
tidings  oame  of  the  overthrow  of  Louis  FbiHppe,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  French  republioi    The  parliamsot,  with 
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enthusiam,  deoreed  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand,  of  Bowrhom. 
England  promptly  recognised  the  independence  of  Sioily,  and 
advised  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Oenoa,  a  Sardinian  princei 
to  the  throne. 

Ferdinand,  in  a  rage,  sent  an  army  of  twenty-four  thon- 
■and  men  to  reduce  the  island.  Messina,  after  a  frightful 
bombardment,  was  taken  by  storm.  City  after  city  was  thus 
bombarded  and  taken ;  and  the  scene  of  horror  and  cruelty 
became  so  revolting,  that  the  English  and  Frraich  admirals 
imperatively  demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  inter- 
posed so  effectually  that  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
island  a  separate  legislature,  though  he  garrisoned  it  strongly 
with  mercenary  troops.  Then,  utterly  r^^ardless  of  his 
pledge,  he  treated  the  island  as  a  conquered  province,  and 
reestablished,  in  all  its  rigor,  the  ancimit  despotism.  The 
promised  constitution  was  thrown  aside ;  new  burdens  were 
imposed ;  fifteen  hundred  patriots  were  either  shot  or  immur- 
ed in  dungeons ;  a  police,  composed  of  the  vilest  of  mankmd 
was  instituted,  from  whom  accusation  was  deemed  proof  of 
guilt,  and  no  man  was  safe.  Thus,  under  the  form  of  law, 
llie  most  atrodous  crimes  which  ever  sullied  any  govemmeol 
were  daily  committed. 

This  state  of  things  existed  but  little  more  than  a  year, 
when,  stuL  ^  to  madness,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
1850,  the  citizens  of  Palermo  again  grasped  their  arms.  They 
were  shot  down  without  mercy.  Awftil  vengeance  was  taken 
by  the  king,  and  again  the  Sdlians,  with  their  fetters  riveted 
anew,  bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke. 

**  Tt  is  a  strange  and  touching  &ct,''  remarks  a  lady  travel 
ing  in  Italy,  ^^  that  every  peasant's  song  is  in  the  minor  key 
One  never  hears  an  exception ;  and  their  voices  are  so  sono- 
rous, subdued,  and  patient,  that  the  sound  comes  forth  like 
that  of  a  soul  complaining  to  itself  of  something  it  is  deter 
mined  to  bear>" 

On  the  eiof  enth  of  May,  1860,  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  wfao^ 
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M  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  had  performed  deeds  of  romaotio 
▼aknr  in  the  war  for  Sardinian  independenoOi  landed  on  tba 
riiores  of  Kcily.  With  two  small  steamars»  under  the  Sard!* 
nian  flag,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Marsala,  on  the  extreiM 
western  coast  of  the  island.  Quietly  foorteen  hundred  nM% 
well  armed,  stepped  fix>m  their  boats  upon  the  beaoh,  aad« 
forming  into  line,  marched  unresLsted  into  the  town*  Qaii* 
baldi  immediately  raised  the  banner  of  Sicilian  independenoe^ 
and  in  the  name  of  Viotor  Emanuel,  ^  King  of  Italy,**  took 
'  possession  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  KcOy ,  in  a  fteoay  of  enthuriasm,  rushed  to 
the  standard  oi  the  liberator.  The  next  morning,  at  fivt 
o^dook,  Gkuibaldi  marched  in  the  direction  of  Palermo,  where 
there  was  a  royalist  fleet,  and  also  a  strong  garrison  of  royal* 
ist  troops.  The  mountaineers  and  the  peasantry  rallied  around 
him  so  n^Hdly  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  four  thousand  strong.  On  the  fifteenth  of  May  he  enoous» 
lered  thirty-fiye  hundred  royalist  troops  sent  to  oppose  him. 
ChuibaUi  ftH  uftm  them  impetuously,  lliey  broke  and  fled. 
He  pursued  them  to  Palermo,  and  oo  the  twenty-seventh  took 
the  ctty  by  storm.  All  the  energies  of  war  were  called  into 
requisition,  in  this  short,  bloody,  dedsive  battla  The  popu- 
lace of  Pdermo,  within  the  walls,  joined  their  friends  widiouti 
liurling  down  upon  the  royafists,  from  the  roofi  of  houses,  ftnv 
■iture,  and  missiles  (^  every  kmd.  The  dty  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  and  Garibaldi  remained  master  o{  Palermo. 

The  patriots,  with  accumulated  numbers,  mardied  upoo 
MeflBJna,  The  troops  of  Francis  II.,  did  not  venture  to  await 
tiieir  attadc,  but  abandoned  the  island,  and  retired  to  the  main 
land. 

8Uiy  was  now  fl»e.  Garibaldi,  with  his  heroic  army  of 
patriots,  was  about  to  land  on  the  Neapolitan  shores.  The 
king  trembled  in  the  midst  of  the  mercenary  bayonets  with 
whidi  he  was  surrounded.  Thousands  of  the  Neapolitans 
were  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  liberaUNn,  to  join 
tbdr  standards. 
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The  patriots  of  the  Papal  States  were  impatient,  and  conU 
Bcaroely  be  restrained  as  they  grasped  their  arms  and  lis* 
tened  to  the  blast  of  Gkiribaldi's  bngles.  The  eyecr  of  all 
Europe  and  America  were  tamed  to  Italy.  The  popular 
sympathies  all  over  the  world  were  with  the  Italian  patriots. 

After  many  severe  conflicts,  Oaribaldi,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  at  the  head  of  his  sta^  entered  Naples  in 
triumph.  The  whole  population  rose  en  masse  to  welcome 
him.  His  army  of  thirty  thousand  troops  followed  him  in 
easy  marches,  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  most  hearty  ac- 
claim of  the  Neapolitan  population. 

The  king,  Francis  II.,  upon  the  approach  of  Gkribaldi, 
fled,  taking  with  him  thirty  thousand  mercenary  troops,  to 
Oaeta,  a  seaport  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Naples. 
Nearly  the  whole  Neapolitan  fleet,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  military  stores,  and  a  large  quantity  of  money  in  the 
treasury,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Qaribaldi.  He  immediately 
oiganlEed  a  provisional  government,  and  proclaimed  Victor 
Emanuel  king  of  Italy. 

The  greatest  panic  prevailed  at  Rome.  Insurrections 
were  everywhere  developing  themselves  throughout  the 
Papal  States.  The  pope  had  enlisted  in  his  army  a  large 
number  of  foreign  soldiers  to  hold  the  native  Italians  in 
subjection.  But  there  were  French  troops  in  Rome  protect- 
ing the  pope.    This  French  intervention  requires  a  ohapt«« 
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From  a.  d.  1860  to  a.  d.  18T0l 

SBm  Aim  Bablt  Histobt  op  trb  Pope.  »  His  Spirit  op  BBPORif.^AMA» 

miATIOIf    OP   OOUHT    BO09I. » iRtllRBBOTIOH    Of    BOMS.  —  FLIORT    OP    THl 

Pope.  —  iRTERTBNTioir  op  Austria,  Naples,  ard  Spadi.  ^-Rbcklrssrebs 

OP  THE  IRSURORRTS.  — FrERCH  IHTRRYRRTIOR.  —  THB  MODERATE   REPORU* 
CARS  ARD  THE   REDS.  — ViEWS  OP  THE  FRERCH  GoYERRMERT.  —  The  OAP* 

TORR   OP  Rome.  —  iRsuRRRonoR   nr   Paris.  »  Disappoirtmrrt   op  thi 
'Fmmkor  Ooterrmrrt. 

Pr  this  obi^ter  it  will  be  necessary  to  tarn  back  a  few 
pages  in  the  volume  of  history,  Uiat  we  may  give  our 
readers  a  conseootiye  narrative  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  intervention  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  question  upon  which  the  minds  of  men  are 
greatly  divided ;  the  Catholic  community  being  with  great 
unanimity  on  one  side,  the  Protestant  on  the  other.  The 
writer  will  content  himself  in  giving  simply  the  historical 
fiustSy — &cts  which  well-informed  men  of  both  parties  will 
admit  to  be  true.  From  these  facts,  each  reader  can  deduce 
such  conclusions  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  his  predilec- 
tions. 

The  pope,  Giovanni  Mastai,  was  the  second  son  of  Count 
Mastai  Ferretti.  His  parents  were  wealthy,  and  resided  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Sinigallia,  on  the  Adriatic,  where  Oio- 
vanni  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  May,  1792.  As  his  elder 
brother  inherited  the  title  and  the  estate,  Qiovanni  entered 
the  army,  md  became  a  member  of  the  Pope^s  Quard.  At 
Rome  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  named  Chiara 
Colonna.  She  refused  his  addresses.  His  chagrin  was  so 
great,  that  he  renounced  the  world,  and  entered  the  churohi 
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He  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  apostoUo  rlrtaes,  hit 
gentleness,  and  his  nnboonded  oharities.* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  pope,  upon  the  commeooement 
of  his  reign  in  1846,  was  to  issue  an  act  of  general  amnesty 
for  all  political  <^enoes.  This  opened  the  prison-doors  to 
nearly  three  thousand  captives,  many  of  whom  were  of 
dbtinguished  rank.  These  released  captives,  in  a  dense 
crowd,  with  their  friends,  repaired  to  the  Palaoe  of  the 
Qnirinal  to  exp^ss  their  gratitude.  The  pope  appeared  upon 
the  balcony  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  multitude.  Illumina- 
tions blazed,  and  rejoicings  were  difiused,  throoghoat  the 
whole  dty.    This  was  on  the  18th  of  July,  1846. 

Count  Rossi,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  virtaet  and 
abilities,  was  prime-minister  of  the  pope.  On  the  16th  ot 
November,  1848,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber,  a 
band  of  assassins,  belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  party,  in 
broad  day,  surrounded  him,  and  plunged  their  daggers  into 
his  heart.  The  papal  government  was  so  weak,  that  this  one 
assassination  seems  to  have  annihilated  it.  The  deputies  in 
the  Chamber,  each  thinking  that  he  was  mafked  for  assas* 
sination,  fied  in  dismay.  The  triumphant  revolutionary  clubs 
in  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation,  prepared 
to  force  a  revolutionary  government  upon  the  pope. 

The  pontifical  territory  then  consisted  of  nineteen  States, 
embracing  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  millions.  A  few  hundred  adventurers  in 
Rome,  armed  to  the  teeth,  without  consulting  these  miiiionSp 
endeavored  to  force  their  views  of  government  upon  them. 

The  day  after  the  assassination,  several  hundred  of  these 
desperadoes,  followed  by  an  immense  ofowd,  marched  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal  with  a  list  of  several  of  their  partisans, 
whom  they  demanded  that  the  pope  should  appoint  as  his 
ministers.  The  Swiss  Guard,  one  hundred  in  number,  dosed 
the  gates  against  them.  With  cannon  and  musketry  the 
gates  were  blown  open,  and  a  prelate  was  shot  in  ike  ante* 
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chamber  of  the  pope.  The  delegation  broke  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  pontifl^  and,  with  loud  menaoes,  compelled  him 
to  sign  their  appointments. 

The  pope  was  now  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  powerless. 
Throng^  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  minister,  Coant 
Spanr,  he  effected  his  escape.  The  connt  obtained  passports 
for  two  fictitious  personages, — Dr.  E[ann  and  lady  from 
Munich.  The  pope  represented  the  doctor;  the  countess  as- 
sumed to  be  the  doctor's  wife;  while  the  count  himself 
mounted  the  box  as  a  servant.  Under  this  guise,  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Bavarian  minister,  the  fugitives  reached 
OaSta,  the  first  town  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Rome  was 
thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  These  events 
took  place  in  November,  1848,  one  month  before  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  French  Republia 
General  Oavaignao  was  at  that  time  dictator  of  France. 

It  was  manifest  to  all  reflecting  men  that  the  revolution* 
ists  were  acting  insanely,  even  upon  the  admission  that  their 
motives  were  right,  and  that  the  results  at  which  they  aimed 
would  be  beneficial  if  accomplished.  Count  Rossi,  whom 
they  had  assassinated,  was  the  sincere  friend  of  reform.  He 
knew  perfectly  well,  that,  even  if  there  were  entire  unanim- 
ity in  the  Papal  States  in  favor  of  reform,  Austria  would 
faistantly  send  in  an  army,  and  crush  out  every  vestige  of 
revolution.  What  could  three  millions  do  to  resist  thirty 
millions?  Moreover,  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  friends 
of  revolution,  even  in  Italy,  were  decidedly  in  the  minority. 
In  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  insurgents.  Count  Rossi  said, — 

^  What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  by  your  incessant 
pirovocations  against  Austria  ?  It  is  not  threatening  you. 
It  confines  itself  to  the  limits  which  the  treaties  have  as- 
signed. Is  it  a  war  of  independence  which  yon  would 
invoke  ?  Let  us,  then,  calculate  your  forces.  Tou  have  sixty 
thousand  regular  troops  in  Piedmont,*  and  not  a  man  more. 
You  speak  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  populations.    I 

*  It  it  to  be  remembared  that  thU  was  before  the  emaodpatioQ  of  Sardinui 
bj  the  aid  of  Franoe.  The  hisoigeDts  probably  hoped  the  patriots  all  ov« 
Itolj  would  riaa  agdnat  Austria. 
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knowtbem.  TmyanetbeprovinoeBfroaiQiidtoiad:  attlf 
•  heart  beats,  if  a  man  moTesy  if  an  ann  is  ready  toeonimepee 
tbe  fight  The  Piedmonteee  once  beaten,  the  Anstriana  may 
fo  firom  Beg^  to  Oalabria  without  meeting  a  aing^  Itafiaa. 

^  I  understand  jroa :  yoo  will  apply  to  France  I  A  floe 
lesolt,  tmly,  of  tbe  war  of  independence,  —  to  bring  fimign 
ttrmiea  upon  yoor  soil!  Tbe  Auetriana  and  the  French 
fighting  <m  Italian  soill  — >  is  not  that  yoor  etemali  your  lam- 
entable history?  Ton  would  be  independent?  France  ia 
flo  already.  France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  aerfice  of  Itafy. 
She  makes  war  when  and  for  whom  she  pleases.  She  imI> 
tbor  puts  her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at  the  disposal  of 
waj  one  else."  ^ 

The  impolsiTe  rev<dutionists  did  not  need  this  wwuh|g» 
It  was  alarmingly  manifest  to  General  OaTaignao  and  tbe  dio- 
tatorial  goTemment  in  France  that  Austria  woold  instantly 
intervene,  not  to  aid  the  Romans  in  the  establishaient  of  a 
republic,  but  to  reseat  the  pope  upon  his  throne,  and  to  sav 
round  him  with  such  influences  as  to  render  any  osnential 
popular  reform  hereafter  impossible.  The  pope,  being  thus 
under  supreme  oUigataon  to  the  Austrians,  regaining  and 
bedding  his  power  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian 
armies,  would  be  the  intimate  ally  of  Austria  in  enforoii^ 
abscdutist  {Nrindples  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Aowning 
down  every  movem^it  for  popular  reform. 

Thus  the  papal  power,  which  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
moral  power  in  the  world,  controlling  the  consciences  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  pec^le,  would  be  held  in  entire 
subservience  to  Austria.  France,  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
fetters  of  the  old  rigimesy  could  not  but  regard  thia  im- 
mense ascendency  of  Austria  with  alarm.  It  was  cnrtain 
that  Austria  would  thus  move.  She  was  abeady  maiahalUng 
hst  armies  with  that  intent.  All  the  Catholics  in  Bome^ 
fliends  of  the  pope,  would  welcome  these  troops  aa  deliver- 
The  result  could  not  be  doubtfuL 

Under  these  droumstances,  General  Oava^fnac^  as  djotator, 

•  D^HMMaTUle,  vol.  tt.  p.  fiai. 
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aeting  in  behalf  of  Catholic  France,  immediately  despatched 
three  steam-frigates  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  take  the  holj 
fiither  under  the  protection  of  the  French  government.  It 
was  a  political  moTement,  in  order  that  the  papal  govern- 
ment might  be  broaght  nnder  the  influence  of  the  liberal 
policy  of  France,  rather  than  under  the  domination  of  the 
absolutism  of  Austria.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  wan 
left  much  to  his  own  discretion  in  reference  to  the  detail  of 
<»perations;  while  he  was  authorized  to  rescue  the  pope,  and  to 
eonvey  him  to  France  if  he  would  accept  French  hospitality. 

Though  General  Cavaignac  was  at  this  time  dictator,  France 
was  nominally  a  republic,  and  measures  were  in  progress  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  government  on  the  principles  of 
republicanism.  Still,  in  the  republican  ranks,  there  were  two 
parties,  —  the  Moderates,  and  the  Radicals,  or  Reds, —  who 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  The  Reds  hoped  that  this 
military  expedition  would  exert  all  its  influence  to  establish 
a  republic  in  Rome.  The  Moderates  feared  that  this  deoi- 
■ive  action  would  alarm  all  the  courts  in  Europe;  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  proclamation  that  the  French  re- 
public was  devoting  itself  to  the  propagation  of  revolution- 
ary principles,  seeking  the  overthrow  of  every  throne ;  and 
that  this  would  array,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  L,  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  against  republican  France.  On  a 
debate  upon  this  question  in  the  French  Chambers,  M. 
Barrot  said,  — 

^  If  we  allow  Austria  time  to  go  to  the  Eternal  City,  it  will 
be,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  serious  injury  to  French  influ- 
ence in  Italy.  It  will  also  insure  the  re-establishment  of  ab 
solutism  at  Rome  as  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI.  Let  U8| 
then,  intervene  ourselves,  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  may 
not  acquire  an  undue  influence  in  Italy,  and  that  we  may 
prove  a  safeguard  to  Roman  liberty."  * 

Protestants  generally  are  not  aware  of  the  degree  of  ven* 
•ration  with  which  the  pope  is  regarded  by  members  of  the 
Boman-Catholio  Church.    The  Abb^  J.  H.  Mignon  writes^  «- 
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^  There  is  one  name  which  my  lips  nerer  pronoonod  bat 
with  profound  veneration.  It  recalls  to  me  in  mj  mature 
years,  as  in  my  more  tender  youth,  the  power  and  tiie  good- 
ness of  Christ  visibly  represented  on  earth ;  and  tke  day  in 
wnich  that  name  shall  fall  upon  my  ear,  without  awakening 
in  me  filial  respect^  I  shall  believe  that  an  impious  thought 
has  come  to  succeed  in  the  depths  of  my  sool  that  pure  faith 
which  I  have  imbibed  with  my  mother's  milk.  This  name  is 
that  of  the  pope.**  • 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Catholic  oommunion  la  B«rope 
numbers  over  two  hundred  millions.  The  govemoient  of  a 
Catholic  country  which  should  ignore  a  sentiment  so  pn^ 
found  and  so  widely  disseminated  would  be  insane. 

Soon  after  this,  France,  with  great  unanimity,  elected 
Louis  Napoleon  —  the  grandson  of  Josephine^and  the  son  cf 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  of  Hortense — president  of  the  aewly^ 
formed  republic.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
anrrounded  the  new  government  were  of  the  moet  formida- 
Ue  kind. 

^  It  was  true  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  many  a  stormy  ele* 
ment  to  encounter;  had  to  pass  all  the  quicksands  and 
shoals  of  Parisian  capridousness ;  to  set  upon  and  subdue 
the  boisterous,  bloody  mountain  ;  to  bring  order  out  of  tht 
chaos  of  revolution ;  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  re-assure  them  that  there  was  sufficient  stability, 
conservatism,  and  virtue  in  society  to  preserve  it.  He  man- 
aged this  so  steadily  as  to  elicit  confidence,  excite  hope,  and 
rally  around  himself  those  who  desired  domestic  peace,  the 
preservation  of  property,  and  the  protection  of  life.  His 
name,  amid  all  the  wild  tumults  of  T^^  two-years*  presidency, 
{oomed  up  as  a  landmark  of  safety,  breakwater  against  the 
angry  waves  of  discord,  a  symbol  of  future  solidity  and 
rest.^'t 

At  the  time  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president, 
the  pope  was  still  a  fugitive  at  Gkidta,  and  the  French  steam* 
era  had  accomplished  nothing.    The  pope  had  transferred 

*  Pvqiat  de  Scrfotkm  de  la  Question  Bomaine,  par  P AbM  J.  H. 
t  ItalT  and  tiM  War  of  1869,  p.  89. 
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his  court  from  Rome  to  Gki^ta.  The  pontifical  goyernment 
was  still  recognized  by  all  Earope,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
all  the  foreign  courts  had  followed  the  pontiff  to  his  retreat. 
The  leaders  of  the  insarrection  in  Rome  were  generally 
avowed  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  revilers  of  all  religion. 
As  such,  they  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics  through- 
out Europe.  It  was  denied  that  they  represented  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Roman  people,  but  that  they  and  their  followers 
were  desperate  men,  who  from  all  parts  of  Europe  had 
flocked  to  Rome,  allured  by  the  attractions  of  that  license 
and  plunder  which  revolutions  ever  afford.  Austria  had 
already  gathered  a  powerful  army,  which  was  just  ready  to 
move  to  replace  the  pope  upon  his  throne  in  the  Vatican. 

The  president  of  the  French  republic  immediately  sent 
Cteneral  Oudinot,  with  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  to  Civita  Vecohia.  The  expedition  sailed 
Arom  Toulon,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1849.  As  the  troops  disembarked,  Gen- 
eral Oudinot  issued  the  following  proclamation :  — 

^Inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States!  a  French  army  corps 
has  landed  upon  your  territory.  It  is  not  its  object  to  exer- 
dse  an  oppressive  influence,  or  to  impose  upon  you  a  govem^^ 
ment  not  conformed  to  your  wishes.  The  corps  comes  only 
to  preserve  you  from  the  greatest  misfortunes,  and  to  facili- 
tate, if  it  can,  the  establishment  of  a  rigime  equally  sepa- 
rated from  the  abuses  forever  destroyed  by  the  illustrious 
Pius  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy  of  these  last  Umes.^ 

The  revolutionary  assembly  at  Rome  feared  that  the  ex- 
pedition imperilled  the  revolutionary  government  which  it 
had  adopted,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  pope  would 
prove  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  It  called  that  govern- 
ment a  republic  which  was  established  without  any  appeal  to 
the  suflrages  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  and  probb 
bly  in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment accordingly  closed  the  gates  of  Rome,  manned  the 
forts  and  ramparts,  and  opened  fire  upon  the  approaching 
columns  of  Oudinot.     After  a  pretty  severe  battle,   the 
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French  were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  Re-en* 
forcements  were  immediately  despatched  to  General  Oudi- 
not;  and  in  a  letter  to  him,  dated  the  8th  of  May,  1849,  the 
president  wrote,  — 

^*  The  intelligence  announcing  the  unforeseen  resistance 
yon  have  met  under  the  walls  of  Rome  has  given  me  much 
pain.  I  had  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  opening 
their  eyes  to  evident  reason,  would  receive  with  joy  an 
army  that  came  amongst  them  to  accomplish  a  benevolent 
and  disinterested  mission.^ 

In  the  first  message  of  the  president  of  the  French  re- 
public to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  intervention : — 

^  At  Rome,  a  revolution  has  been  efiected  which  deeply 
moved  the  Catholic  and  the  liberal  world.  During  the  last 
two  years,  we  have  seen  in  the  Holy  See  a  pontiff  who  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  useful  reforms,  and  whose  name,  re- 
peated in  hymns  of  gratitude  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  an- 
other, was  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  the  pledge  of  all  hopes; 
when  suddenly  it  was  heard  with  astonishment,  that  that 
■Dvereign,  lately  the  idol  of  his  people,  had  been  constrained 
to  fiy  furtively  from  his  capitol. 

^The  acts  of  aggression  which  compelled  Pius  IX.  to 
leave  Rome,  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  be  the  work 
of  a  conspiracy,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a 
people  who  could  not,  in  a  moment,  have  passed  from  the 
most  lively  enthusiasm  to  the  most  afiUctive  ingratitude. 
The  Catholic  powers  sent  ambassadors  to  Qaeta  to  deliberate 
upon  the  important  interests  of  the  papacy.  France  was 
represented  there.  She  listened  to  all  parties  without  taking 
sides.  Austria,  in  concert  with  Naples,  responding  to  an 
appeal  from  the  Holy  Father,  notified  the  French  govern- 
ment that  these  two  powers  had  decided  to  march  upon 
Rome,  to  re-establish  there  unconditionally  the  authority  of 
the  pope. 

^  Being  thus  obliged  to  take  some  action^  there  were  but 
three  courses  which  we  could  pursue,  —  either  to  oppose  bt 
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all  interveDtion  (aod  in  that  case  we  should  break 
with  ail  Catholic  Europe)  for  the  sole  interest  of  the  Roman 
republic,  which  we  have  not  reoognised;  or  to  leave  the 
three  coalesced  powers  ^  to  re-establish  at  their  pleasore,  and 
nnconditionallj,  the  papal  authority;  or  to  exercisCi  of  our 
own  accord,  direct  and  independent  action. 

^The  government  of  the  republic  adopted  the  latter 
course.  It  seemed  to  us  easy  to  satisfy  the  Romans;  that, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  they  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  from 
us;  that,  if  our  presence  had  for  its  result  the  return  of  Pius 
UL,  that  sovereign,  &ithful  to  himself,  would  take  back  with 
him  reconciliation  and  liberty ;  that  we,  being  once  at  Rome, 
would  gparantee  the  integrity  of  the  territory  by  taking 
away  from  Austria  all  pretext  for  entering  Romagna.  We 
even  hoped  that  our  flag,  planted  without  resistance  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  would  have  extended  its  protective  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  to  none  of  whose  grie&  can 
we  ever  be  indifferent. 

^  Our  expeditionary  corps,  small  in  numbers,  since  serious 
resistance  had  not  been  anticipated,  disembarked  at  Civita 
Veccbia;  and  the  government  is  instructed,  that  i^  on  the 
same  day,  it  could  have  arrived  at  Rome,  the  gates  would 
have  been  thrown  open  with  joy.  But,  while  Qeneral 
Oudinot  was  notifying  the  government  at  Rome  of  his  arri« 
val,  Garibaldi  entered  there  at  the  head  of  troops  formed  of 
refugees  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  His  presence,  as  may  be  imagined,  increased  sud- 
denly the  force  of  the  party  of  resistance. 

*^  On  the  80th  of  April,  six  thousand  of  our  soldiers  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  They  were 
received  with  cannon-shot.  Some  even,  drawn  into  a  snare, 
were  taken  prisoners.  We  all  must  mourn  over  the  blood 
shed  on  that  sad  day.t    That  unexpected  conflict,  without 

•  Awtria,  Naptos,  and  Spaio  whSefa  had  also  Joined  the  ooalitkm. 

f  «« In  this  untoward  aflkir,  the  French  lost  four  oflloers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men  killed,  eleven  oflloers  and  fonr  hundred  men  wounded,  and 
eleven  oflloers  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  made  prisoners;  while  the  ea* 
ttre  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  was  only  three  hopdred  and  tweo^."^ 
dmL  BkL,  1S49,  p.  9». 
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changing  the  final  aooomplishraent  of  our  enterprise,  has  para- 
lyzed our  kind  intentions,  and  rendered  vain  the  efforts  of  our 
negotiators. 

General  Oudinot  repaired  to  Palos  to  await  re-enforcements. 
Soon  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  train 
of  artillery,  reached  him.  In  the  mean  time,  a  united  army 
of  Austrians,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards,  fifteen  thousand  in 
number,  were  advancing  upon  Rome.  Oeneral  Oudinot  de- 
clining any  co-operation  with  these  forces,  and  being  then  at 
the  head  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men  with  ninety  pieces  of 
artillery,  marched  to  Rome,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  com- 
menced the  siege  of  the  city.  The  assault  was  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  imperil  the  inestimable  treAnres  of 
art  with  which  the  city  abounded.  In  the  instructions  sent 
to  General  Oudinot,  there  was  written, — 

^'The  President  wishes  that  the  monuments  of  Rome, 
which  are  the  admiration  of  all  civilized  people,  should  be 
honored  and  protected.  Act  so  that  art  and  history  may 
not  have  occasion  to  deplore  the  ravages  inseparable 
from  a  siege.  If  you  are  forced  to  carry  the  city  by  i^ 
sault,  remind  your  soldiers  that  they  are  not  at  war  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  but  with  their  oppressors  and  their 
enemies.  Bum  more  powder  if  necessary.  Put  off  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  a  day  or  two  to  spare  the  blood  of  our 
brave  soldiers." 

The  executive  government  at  Rome  consisted  essentially  of 
three  men,  —  Mazzini,  Annelini,  and  Saffi.  Before  commen- 
cing the  siege,  the  French  government  sent  a  commission  to 
the  triumvirate,  stating  that,  should  France  withdraw,  Aus- 
tria would  inevitably  and  immediately  occupy  Rome ;  that 
French  protection  would  secure  equal  rights  for  all ;  and  that 
Austrian  domination  would  inevitably  doom  Italy  to  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  absolutism. 

These  representations  produced  no  apparent  effect  upon 
the  revolutionary  party  at  Rome.  They  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  mounted  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.    There  were  twenty  thoasand 
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•rmecf  men  within  the  walk,  with  two  hundred  pieoes  of 
artillery  and  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition.  It  was  hoped, 
that,  by  prolonging  the  defenoe  until  (all,  the  malaria  of  the 
Oampagna  would  prove  more  fatal  than  bullet  or  sword,  and 
would  either  destroy  the  besiegers,  or  put  them  to  flight. 

Early  in  June,  General  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  and  with  ninety  pieoes  of  artillery,  again 
approached  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  siege  and  the  defence 
were  conducted  alike  with  great  energy.  The  French  were 
embarrassed  in  their  operations  by  their  great  desire  to  avoid 
injuring  any  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  with  idiidi  the 
city  abounded.  The  siege  commenced  on  the  2d  of  June. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  a  practical  breach  was  made.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  an  advance  bastion  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  city. 
They  immediately  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
papal  authority  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  trium^ 
virate,  with  five  thousand  men,  fled  from  the  city  at  mid- 
night, afl«r  having  issued  th^  following  proclamation  :— 

^Bomansl  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  means  of 
treason,  the  enemy  has  set  foot  on  the  breach.  Arise,  ye 
people,  in  your  might!  Destroy  him  I  Fill  the  breach  with 
his  carcasses!  Blast  the  enemy,  the  accursed  of  Gk>d,  who 
dare  touch  the  sacred  walls  of  Rome!  While  Oudinot 
resorts  to  this  infamous  act,  France  rises  up,  and  recalls  its 
troops  from  this  work  of  invasion.  One  more  effort,  Romans, 
and  your  oountry  is  saved  forever.  Rome,  by  its  constancy, 
regenerates  all  Europe.  In  the  name  of  your  fathers,  in  the 
name  of  your  future  hopes,  arise,  and  give  battle  I  Arise,  and 
eoLquer !  One  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles,  one  thought  to 
your  faithful  brethren,  one  hand  to  your  arms!  Every  man 
becomes  a  hero.  This  day  decides  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of 
tbe  republic  ^Mazzini,  Annbluo,  Saffi.*' 

It  wiU  be  noticed,  that  in  this  spirited  proislamation,  scarcely 
appropriate,  indeed,  for  men  under  full  flight,  there  was  the 
declaration  that  ^  France  rises  up,  and  recalls  her  troopa 
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from  this  invasion.^  Thoagh  the  repablio  was  establishedl 
in  France,  there  was  a  class,  more  radically  democratic^  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  its  moderate  measares ;  who  in- 
sisted apon  a  government  more  thoroughly  democratic ;  and 
that  France,  with  her  armies,  should  immediately  proclaim 
war  against  every  throne,  and  engage  in  the  propagandism 
of  revolntionary  principles  throughout  all  Europe.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  French  constitution  which  the  Assembly 
had  drawn  up,  it  was  declared,  — 

^The  republic  respects  all  foreign  nationalities  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  expects  her  own  to  be  respected.  She 
undertakes  no  war  with  the  idea  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment,  and  will  never  employ  her  strength  i^^ainst  the  liberty 
of  any  nation." 

This  declaration  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  ^  Red 
Republicans,"  as  they  were  called.  They  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  promote  insurrection  in  Paris,  hoping  to  ova^ 
throw  the  republic,  to  establish  the  reign  of  radical  democ- 
racy in  France,  and  then  to  aid  .vigorously  in  establishing  a 
similar  government  in  Rome  and  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Burope.  These  radical  democrats  were  divided  into  many 
antagonistic  parties,  but  all  united  in  a  common  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  the  existing  republic  The  clubs  and  the 
opposition  newspapers  in  Paris  were  loud  in  their  condemna> 
tion  of  French  intervention  in  favor  of  the  reigning  pontiff 

^  The  minister,"  exclaimed  Ledru  Rollin  in  the  Assembly^ 
*'who  ordered  an  expedition  to  Rome,  and  who  did  not 
direct  it  to  act  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  republic,  shall 
henceforth  bear  a  mark  of  blood  on  his  forehead." 

While  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  were  striving  to  excite 
insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  M.  Ledru  Rollin  presented 
in  the  Assembly,  on  the  10th  of  June,  an  act  of  accusatioQ 
against  the  president  and  the  ministry.  But  this  vety 
Assembly  had  voted  to  send  the  expedition  to  Rome,  and  to 
furnish  the  supplies.  The  act  was  promptly  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.  The  conspirators  then  resorted  to  the  terron 
of  insurrection. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  an  immense 
ioncoursey  composed  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  most 
desperate  characters  in  Paris,  began  to  gather  on  the 
boulevard  near  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau.  The  throng  soon 
assumed  so  menacing  an  aspect,  that  all  Paris  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  alarm.  It  was  observed  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  socialists,  marching  from  their  various  clubs,  were  in 
the  ranks.  As  in  a  tumultuous  throng,  armed  with  all  sorts 
of  weapons,  they  advanced  towards  the  Chamber  of  DeputieSi 
they  shouted,  ^  We  are  going  to  finish  with  Bonaparte  and 
the  National  Assembly  t "  The  following  placard  was  posted 
throughout  the  streets ;  — 

<*The  president  of  the  republic,  and  the  ministers,  are 
without  Uie  pale  of  the  constitution.  That  part  of  tikb 
Assembly  which,  by  voting,  has  rendered  itself  their  accom- 
plice, is  also  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  National 
Guards,  arise  t  Let  the  workshops  be  closed  I  Our  brethren 
of  the  army  remember  that  you  are  citizens,  and,  as  such, 
that  your  first  duty  b  to  defend  the  constitution.  Let  the 
entire  people  rise ! "  * 

General  Changamier,  who  was  in  command  of  the  military 
force  of  Paris,  quietly  took  his  station  with  five  regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  When 
about  one^ialf  of  the  colunm  of  the  insurgents  had  passed 
along  the  boulevards,  he  issued  fix>m  his  retreat,  and,  falling 
upon  the  fiank  of  the  struggling  mass,  easily  cut  it  in  two. 
Then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  with  his  troops  rapidly 
coming  up  from  the  rear,  he  advanced  in  both  directions  at 
the  pcu  de  charge.  The  insurgents,  terror-stricken,  fled  in 
all  directions.  Not  a  bullet  was  fired;  not  a  sabre  was 
crimsoned  with  blood.  In  a  few  moments,  the  streets  were 
deared.  It  was  so  adroitly  done,  that  shouts  of  derisive 
laughter  echoed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  expense 
of  the  discomfited  insurgents. 

The  conspirators  were  so  sure  that  they  should  succeed  ia 

*  Histoire  Politiqae  et  PopaUIre  da  Prince  LooU  Nafiol^oii.  par  "haSlB 
Mavoo  da  St.  Hilain,  p.  SSO. 
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d]q>eT8ing  the  Aflsembly,  and  in  oyerthrowing  tiM  gQff^m* 
ment^  that  their  leaders  had  met,  twentj-fire  in  nomber,  with 
Ledro  Rollin  at  their  head,  in  the  Oonsenratoire  des  Arte 
6t  des  Metiers,  in  the  Rae  St.  Martin,  to  oiganiie  a  provia- 
ional  goyemment  When  they  leanie<l  that  the  mob  waa 
dispersed,  and  that  the  troops  were  near  the  door»  they 
leaped  from  the  windows,  and  fled  in  all  direotioos.  Ledm 
Bollin  snooeeded  in  escaping  to  En^^and.* 

At  fonr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  no  vestiges  of  the  4metU0 
oould  anywhere  be  found.  The  president^  with  hia  stafl^ 
rode  along  the  whole  length  of  the  boukyarda,  loadly 
cheered  by  the  people,  who  were  rejoiced  in  being  thoa 
eamly  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  iiianrrection. 

This  utter  failure  of  the  sodalistic  and  radical  democratic 
Actions  to  overthrow  the  government  greatly  atreogtheDed 
the  arm  of  legitimate  power.  Though  the  auccesa  of  the 
French  army  at  Rome  re-established  the  authority  of  Pioa 
IX.,  he  did  not  immediately  return  to  the  city,  but  intrusted 
the  government  to  three  cardinals.  These  ecclesiastica 
were  all  strong  advocates  of  the  old  civil  and  religiooa 
despotism.  '  With  their  passions  roused  by  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  insurgents,  they  immediately  introduced 
measures  of  antagonism  to  all  those  reforms  which  the  pope 
had  inaugurated.  When  the  president  of  the  French 
republic  was  informed  of  this,  he  sent  the  following  de- 
spatch to  Colonel  Ney,  hia  orderly-officer  at  Rome :  — 

^  The  French  republic  has  not  sent  an  army  to  Rome  to 
smother  Italian  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regulate  it 
by  defending  it  from  its  own  excesses,  and  to  give  it  a  solid 
basis  by  restoring  to  the  pontifical  throne  the  prince  who 
had  boldly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  usefiil  reform. 
I  learn  with  pain  that  the  inteif tions  of  the  holy  father,  and 
our  own  action,  remain  sterile  in  the  pres^ice  of  hostile 
passions  and  influences.  As  a  bans  for  the  pope's  retanii 
there  are  those  who  wish  for  proscription  and  tyranny.    8qr 

e  Monitear,  Jane  14, 1849. 
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to  General  Rostolan  from  me,  that  he  is  to  allow  no  action  to 
be  performed,  under  the  shadow  of  the  tricolor,  that  could 
distort  the  nature  of  our  intervention.  I  thus  sum  up  the 
re-ostablishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,«- 
general  amnesty^  sectUarization  of  the  (tdministrcUioriy  Code 
Napoleon^  and  liberal  government^ 

The  pope,  Pius  IX^  exasperated  by  the  rude  treatment 
he  had  received  from  the  Revolutionary  party,  many  of 
whom  were  the  open  revilers  of  all  religion,  had  thoroughly 
renounced  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  advo- 
cated, and  was  turning  to  Austrian  despotism  for  sympathy 
and  support. 

The  pontiff  was,  by  universal  admission,  naturally  a 
sincere,  kind-hearted  man,  honestly  seeking  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  realms.  ^Mild  and  affectionate  in  disposition, 
averse  to  violence,  having  a  horror  of  blood,  he  aspired 
only  to  make  himself  loved;  and  he  thought  that  all  the 
objects  of  social  reform  might  bo  attained  by  this  blessed 
influence. 

^  His  information,  both  in  regard  to  his  own  and  neighbor- 
ing  countries,  was  considerable ;  and  he  was  animated  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  bring  up  Italy,  by  pacific  means,  to  a 
level  with  those  countries  which  had  recently  so  much 
outstripped  it  in  liberty,  literature,  and  social  progress. 
Unfortunately,  he  wanted  one  quality  which  rendered  all  the 
rest  of  no  avail,  or  rather  rendered  them  the  instruments  of 
Pivil :  he  was  destitute  of  firmness,  and,  like  most  ecclesi- 
astics,  had  no  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

^  He  thought  he  would  succeed  in  ruling  men,  and  Au 
reoting  the  social  movement  which  he  saw  was  inevitable, 
by  appealing  only  to  the  humane  and  generous  feeling; 
forgetting  that  the  violent  and  selfish  are  incessantly  acting, 
and  that,  unless  they  are  firmly  restrained,  the  movement 
will  soon  be  perverted  to  objects  of  rapine  and  spoliation. 
Experience  soon  taught  him  this ;  and,  in  consequence,  he 
was  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  became  the 
opponent  of  progress,  and  acquired  the  character  of  vacillik 
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tion  and  inouDsisteney.  Kind  and  beneyolent,  bat  weak  aod 
inexperienced,  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  best  fitted  to 
inangorate,  and  least  to  direct  or  restrain,  a  revolation."  * 

The  emperor  of  the  French,  having  rescued  the  pope 
fit>m  revolutionary  violence,  and  replaced  him  upon  his 
throne,  was  much  disappointed  to  find  him  turning  against 
those  reforms  for  the  promotion  of  which  France  had  inter- 
posed in  his  favor.  The  emperor  wrote  to  the  pope,  oiging 
him  to  grant  those  reforms  which  the  welfare  of  his  States 
■o  imperiously  demanded. 

^  I  entreat  your  holiness,"  wrote  the  emperor,  ^  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  devoted  son  of  the  church,  but  who  compre- 
hends the  necessities  of  his  epoch,  and  who  perceives  that 
brutal  force  is  not  sufficient  to  resolve  questions  and  to  re- 
move difficulties.  I  see  in  the  decisions  of  yoor  holiness 
either  the  germ  of  a  future  of  glory  and  of  tranquillity,  or 
the  sure  continuance  of  violence  and  calamity.** 

The  priestly  court  of  Rome  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
eo-operate  with  the  emperor  of  the  French  in  his  endeavors 
to  popularize  the  papal  government.  It  opposed  all  reform. 
The  Austrian  princes,  whom  the  treaties  of  1816  had  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  dismembered  Italian  State% 
had  fled  before  the  uprising  of  the  people.  The  question  of 
Italian  confederacy,  or  of  Italian  unity,  was  everywhere 
agitated.  The  pope  still  retained  his  throne.  He  waa 
nudntained  there  by  French  troops.  All  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  apparently  all  the  leading  Catholic  laymen,  in 
Europe,  like  Thiers,  were  agreed  in  the  opinion,  thai  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  Europe  that  Victor 
Emanuel,  or  Francis  Joseph,  or  any  other  sovereign,  should 
be  permitted  to  annex  the  papal  territory  to  his  dominions, 
and  thus  compel  the  holy  father  to  become  his  subject 

'*  The  only  possible  security  for  the  independence  of  the 
pope,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  is  the  temporal  sovereignty." 

A  verj  able  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Le  Pape  et  b 
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Congris,''  najSy  ^  In  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  neoesaarj 
that  the  chief  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics  should 
not  belong  to  any  person  ;  that  he  should  not  be  subordinate 
to  any  power;  and  that  the  august  hand  which  governs 
0ouls,  not  being  bound  by  any  dependence,  should  be  able 
to  raise  itself  above  all  human  passions. 

^If  the  pope  were  not  an  independent  sovereign,  he 
would  be  a  Frenchman,  an  Austrian,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian ; 
and  the  title  of  his  nationaUty  would  take  from  him  his 
character  of  universal  pontiff  The  Holy  See  would  be  noth- 
faig  but  the  support  of  a  throne  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  at 
Madrid.'' 

Thus  the  Roman  question  became  one  of  the  most  em- 
barrassing which  had  as  yet  arisen  in  Europe.  How  could 
there  be  a  united  Italy,  cut  in  two  by  the  Papal  States, 
with  Rome,  the  natural  capital  of  Italy,  the  metropolis  of  the 
realms  of  the  pope?  By  what  right  could  Sardinia,  Naples, 
and  Venetia  seize  upon  the  realms  of  the  pope,  and  annex 
them  to  their  united  realms  ?  The  possessions  of  the  pope 
were  sanctified  by  centuries.  No  one  denied  that  he  had  as 
good  a  title  to  his  throne  as  any  other  sovereign  whatever. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  no 
more  interfered  with  his  temporal  rights  as  a  sovereign,  it 
was  sud,  than  Queen  Victoria's  rights  are  annulled  by  her 
being  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  than  the 
rights  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  are  impaired  by  his  being  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Oreek  Church.  And  again  it  was 
asked,  ^  How  is  it  possible  to  deprive  the  pope  of  his  posses- 
ions, and  thus  of  his  legitimate  revenues,  without  sinking 
him  into  subserviency  to  a  master,  and  thus  destroying  all 
possibility  of  independent  action?"  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Roman  question  became  one  of  exceeding  difficulty 
and  delicacy. 
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•fiBDHO  TlBWi  or  Nafolboh  L  ^  OBiaer  or  TBB  OoBOBMi  or  VkBMVA.  •'I 
Oarbonabi.~L«tteb  to  the  Pope.  — LOUI8  Napoleon  of  Itai.t.«->His 
Narrow  Escape. —Letter  from  Mr.  Morse. —IirsuRRBcnoirs  oobllbd.  — 
Maobnta  AiTD  BOLFBRmo.  —Peace  or  Yillafraiica.  —  Veevtia  eot  lib- 
erated; AND  WBT.  —  VnEWS  OF  M.  THtBRS.  —  FiDELITT  OF  LOOIS  NAPOLEON 

TO  THE  Italians. ~  Address  to  the  Corps  LAoislatif.— The  Papal 

8VATBB.  — DimOOKTTOPTHB  ODBBFEOB.  —  BFBKH  OP  PRIROB  NAP«aOll.~ 

Views  op  the  Smperob.  —Important  Letter  from  the  BMPBBoa. 

rilHE  followiDg  record  of  historical  facts  will  give  the 
-■-  reader  an  idea  of  the  complications  and  perplexities  with 
which  the  question  of  Italian  unity  has  been  surrounded ;  a 
question  which  still  agitates  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
and  which  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  writer  will 
endeavor  to  make  an  impartial  presentation  of  £GU)ts,  sustained 
beyond  all  doubt  by  documentary  evidence. 

Las  Casas  reports  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  I.  as  saying  to 
him  at  St.  Helena  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1816^ 
^  One  of  my  great  plans  was  the  rejoining,  the  ooncentra* 
tion,  of  those  same  geographical  nations  which  have  been 
disunited  and  parcelled  out  by  revolution  and  pplicy. 
There  are  dispersed  in  Europe  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of 
French,  fifteen  millions  of  Spaniards,  fifteen  millions  of 
Italians,  and  thirty  millions  of  Gkrmans.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  incorporate  these  several  millions  of  peoples  each 
into  one  nation.  It  would  have  been  a  noble  thing  to  have 
advanced  into  posterity  with  such  a  train,  and  attended  by 
the  blessings  of  future  ages.  I  felt  myself  worthy  of  this 
glory. 

^In  this  state  of  things,  there  would  have  been  some 
dianoe  of  establishing  in  every  country  a  unity  of  codes 
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of  prixMsiples,  of  opinions,  of  BentimentSy  of  viewB  and  inter* 
eats.  Then  perhaps,  by  the  oniyersal  difiosion  of  knowl- 
edge, one  might  have  thought  of  attempting,  in  the  great 
European  family,  the  application  of  the  American  CongresSi 
or  of  the  Amphictyons  of  Greece.  What  a  perspective  of 
power,  grandeur,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  would  thus  hav« 
appeared  i 

^  The  concentration  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  French* 
men  was  completed  and  perfected ;  that  of  fifteen  milliom 
of  Spaniards  was  nearly  accomplished.  Three  or  four  years 
would  have  restored  the  Spaniards  to  profound  peace  and 
brilliant  prosperity.  They  would  have  become  a  compact 
nation'  and  I  should  have  well  deserved  their  gratitude; 
for  I  should  have  saved  them  fi-om  the  tyranny  with  which 
they  are  now  oppressed,  and  from  the  terrible  agitations 
which  await  them. 

^  With  regard  to  the  fifteen  millions  of  Italians,  their  con* 
centration  was  already  &r  advanced.  We  only  wanted 
maturity.  The  people  were  daily  becoming  more  estab* 
Ushed  in  the  unity  of  principles  and  of  l^slation,  and  also 
in  the  unity  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  certain  and  infiiUi- 
ble  cement  of  human  concentration.  The  union  of  Pied- 
mont to  France,  and  the  junction  of  Parma,  Tuscany,  and 
Borne,  were,  in  my  mind,  only  temporary  measures,  intended 
merely  to  guarantee  and  promote  the  national  education  of 
the  Italians. 

^AXL  the  south  of  Europe  would  soon  have  been  ren« 
dered  compact  in  point  of  locality,  views,  opinions,  senti* 
ments,  and  interests.  The  concentration  of  the  Germans 
must  have  been  efieoted  more  gradually;  and  therefore  I 
had  done  no  more  than  simplify  their  monstrous  complica^ 
tion.  How  happens  it  that  no  German  prince  has  yei 
formed  a  just  notion  of  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  and  turned 
it  to  good  account?  Certainly,  if  Heaven  had  made  me  a 
prince  of  Germany,  I  should  infallibly  have  governed  the 
thirty  millions  of  Germans  combined. 

^JU  aU  everUdf  this  concentration  toitt  certatniy  be  btcmght 
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ofcwi;  mnmer  cr  laUr,  by  the  very  /aree  of  mmii.  Tlie  im^ 
puke  m  giren ;  and  I  think,  that  anoe  mj  fidl,  and  the  de- 
■duction  of  my  tjttem,  no  grand  eqiiiMbrnim  can  posnUy  be 
ertabliflhed  in  Eorope,  except  bj  the  eooeentratian  of  the 
principal  naHcnaHtU^  The  soreve^  who,  in  the  fint 
freat  oonfficty  shall  sincerely  embrace  the  esose  of  the  peo- 
pie^  wiD  find  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Europe,  and  maj 
attempt  whaterer  he  pleases.''  * 

The  great  object  of  the  Congress  of  YieDna,  opon  the 
downiaD  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  was  so  to  dismember  and  re- 
eonstmct  Eim>pe  as  to  hold  its  peoples  in  entire  sabjectioo 
to  the  fendal  kings.  Italy  was,  therefin«,  by  the  allies,  eat 
up  into  fragments,  aad  so  paroeUed  out  as  to  render  any 
ffaing  of  the  people  in  &Tor  of  popular  rights  almost  im- 
possible. 

I  hare  already  giren  m  aocomit  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
die  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  organised  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
was  dismembered  by  the  allies  at  the  Congress  of  YiennSi 
and  parcelled  oat  among  the  princes  of  Aastria. 

The  whole  of  Italy,  with  Uie  exception  of  Sardinia,  was 
rfataally  cat  np  into  provinces  of  the  Aastrian  Empire. 

The  Italian  people  were  exasperated  in  being  thos  handed 
over,  bonnd  hand  and  foot,  to  Aas^a.  A  secret  society 
was  organized,  called  the  Carbonari,  to  rescae  Italy  from 
Aastrian  sway.  The  society  spread  with  unprecedented 
rigidity.  It  is  said  that  during  the  month  of  March,  1820, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members  were  admltted.t 
In  the  month  of  July,  1820,  the  insurrection  burst  forth  in 
Naples,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  the  Papal  States,  in 
Sardinia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  entered  into  a  ^holy 
alliauoe^to  march  their  armies  to  crush  any  uprising  of 
the  people  in  either  of  their  realms, — ^*a  convention,* 
writes  Lord  Brougham,  ^  for  the  enslavement  of  mankind 
under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion." 

«  Napolaoo  at  SU  Helena,  b  j  John  a  0.  Abbott,  pp.  27S,  278. 
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The  whole  military  force  of  these  three  monaroiiiee  wm 
Immediatel  J  pat  in  motion  for  the  re-enslavement  of  Italy. 
The  tempest  of  war  burst  first  npon  Naples.  The  banners 
of  liberty  were  speedily  trampled  in  the  dnst ;  the  bands  of* 
fireedom  were  bloodily  annihilated ;  and  the  leading  patriots 
were  sent  to  the  galleys,  shot,  or  hanged.  In  Sardinia,  the 
same  scenes  of  blood  and  woe  were  enacted.  Throoghont 
Italy,  the  popular  cause  was  utteriy  crashed.  Terribto 
scenes  of  confiscations  and  executions  ensued.  Forty  thott* 
sand  Austrian  troops  were  garrisoned  in  Sardinia  to  hold 
the  little  reidm  in  subjection. 

Still  the  members  of  the  Carbonari  were  active.  For  ten 
years  the  volcanic  fires  were  gathering  for  a  new  irruption. 
The  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  enthronement  of 
Louis  Philippe,  aroused  the  popular  party  all  over  Europe. 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  residing  with  his  mother  at  Arenembei^,  in  Switzer- 
land, had,  with  his  elder  brother,  joined  the  Carbonari.  He 
attended  a  secret  meeting  in  Rome  to  consult  for  the  libera* 
tion  of  Italy.  The  pontifical  government,  dreading  his 
name  and  influence^  arrested  him,  and  sent  him,  under  an 
escort  of  mounted  troops,  out  of  the  papal  dominions. 

He  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  met  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  residing  with  his  &ther  there.  Both  of  the  young 
men  joined  the  patriots.  Hortense,  well  aware  of  the 
power  of  Austria,  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of  her  sons, 
wrote  to  them^  entreating  them  not  to  engage  in  so  hopeless 
a  cause.  In  Louis  Napoleon's  reply  to  his  mother,  he 
wrote, — 

^  Your  afiectionate  heart  will  understand  our  determination. 
We  Have  contracted  engagements  which  we  cannot  break. 
Can  we  remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate  who  call 
to  us  ?    We  bear  a  name  which  obliges  us  to  listen.^ 

The  armies  of  Austria,  Enssia,  and  Prussia,  were  immedi- 
ately on  the  move.  The  name  which  Louis  Napoleon  bore, 
his  rank,  and  the  reputation  he  bad  already  acquired  as  a 
man  of  ability,  gave  him  a  commanding  position  in  the 
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patriot  ranka     Under  these  circamstaQoeSy  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  pope. 

The  importance  of  this  letter  —  the  light  which  it  throws 
ttpon  the  nature  of  the  conflict  at  that  time,  and  npon  the 
views  of  the  writer,  whose  subsequent  career  has  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  — demands  its  in« 
sertion  in  full  This  letter  was  written  from  the  camp  of  the 
revolted  States,  at  Temi,  in  the  spring  of  1831.  It  was  sent 
to  the  then  reigning  pontiff  Gregory  XVI.,  by  the  hands 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  Stoelting.  The  baron  was  returning  t# 
Rome,  having  brought  the  yonng  prince  a  letter  irom  his 
uncle  Jerome,  then  residing  in  the  Holy  City,  and  who  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  his  nephews  to  withdraw  fh>m  the 
conflict. 

^Vbbt  Holt  Fatubb,  —  M.  the  Baron  of  Stoelting,  who 
has  brought  to  me  at  Temi  a  letter  from  my  ancle.  Prince 
Jerome,  will  inform  your  holiness  of  the  true  situation  of 
things  here.  He  has  told  me  that  you  were  grieved  to 
learn  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  revolted 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  court  of  Rome.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  write  a  word  to  your  holiness  to  open  to  him 
my  heart,  and  to  enable  him  to  hear  language  to  which  he  is 
not  accustomed ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  true  state  of  things 
is  concealed  from  him.  Since  I  have  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolted  States,  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself 
of  the  feeling  which  animates  all  hearts.  The  people  desire 
laws  and  a  national  representation ;  they  desire  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  —  to  be  equal  to  the 
epoch. 

^  They  fear  anarchy,  and  it  will  not  appear ;  for  every  one, 
even  to  the  humblest  workman,  is  fully  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  more  happiness  for  men  under  the  reign  of  anarchy 
than  under  the  reign  of  despotism  and  oppression. 

^If  all  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  been  animated  with  the- 
evangelical  spirit  which  they  assure  me  would  have  guided 
your  holiness  if  he  had  been  elected  in  a  tranquil  periodi 
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the  people,  leM  oppressed,  less  suffering,  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  united  with  those  enlightened  parties,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  have  cast  eyes  of  envj  upon  the  oonditioD  of 
France  and  England. 

^Religion  is  eyerywhere  respected.  The  priests,  the 
monks  even,  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  Romagnols  espe- 
cially are  intoxicated  with  liberty.  They  arrived  this  even* 
ing  at  Temi ;  and  I  render  them  this  justice,  that  in  the 
eries  which  they  continually  raise  there  is  never  one  against 
the  person  of  the  chief  of  religion.  This  is  due  to  the 
cbiefis,  who  are  everywhere  men  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
and  who  on  all  occasions  express  their  attadiment  for  reli- 
gion  with  as  mneh  force  as  their  desire  for  a  change  in  the 
temporal  government. 

««The  kindness  of  your  holiness  to  my  £unily  constrains 
me  to  inform  him,  and  I  can  assure  him  upon  my  honor,  that 
the  forces  organized,  which  are  advancing  upon  Rome,  are 
invindble.*  The  chiefs  and  soldiers  arc  well  appointed ;  but 
they  are  &r  from  wishing  to  do  any  thing  which  is  die* 
honorable.  I  shall  be  too  hi^py  if  your  hdiness  wilt 
deign  to  reply  to  me. 

^  It  is  bold  in  me,  since  I  am  nothings  to  daro  to  write 
to  your  holiness ;  but  I  hope  to  be  useful  do  him*  It  ia 
the  manifest  and  decided  wish  that  the  temporal  power 
should  be  separated  from  the  spiritual.  But  your  holiness 
is  beloved ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  your  holiness 
would  consent  to  remain  at  Bome,  with  his  riches,  hla 
BwiaSf  the  Vatican,  and  permit  a  provisional  govemmeni 
to  be  formed  for  temporal  affidrs. 

^  I  declare  the  truth  upon  my  oath ;  and  I  entreat  your 
holiness  to  believe  that  I  have  no  ambitious  view.  My 
heart  could  not  remain  insensible  in  view  of  the  people^ 
in  view  of  the  prisoners  released  fit>m  Civita  Castellana, 
who  were  everywhere  embraced  and   covered  with  team 

*  This  was  trae  so  far  as  the  papal  govenunant  had  any  powers  of  rBsbtaoot; 
InH  the  anniM  of  the  Botj  AUitooe  poorad  into  Italy,  sweepins  all  cnioimoa 
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of  joy.  Tho  anhappy  creatures  I  Many  of  them  almotl 
died  of  joy,  so  much  were  they  enfeehlod,  so  much  have 
they  been  maltreated ;  but  tiiat  was  not  under  the  pontifi* 
oate  of  your  holiness. 

^  It  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  your  holiness  that  all 
my  efforts  are  directed  towards  the  general  good.  I  know 
not  what  reports  have  been  made  to  your  holiness :  but  1 
can  give  the  assurance  that  I  have  heard  nearly  all  the 
young  people  say,  even  the  least  moderate,  that,  if  Oregory 
XVl.  would  renounce  the  temporal  sovereignty,  they  would 
adore  him;  that  they  would  themselves  become  the  most 
firm  supporters  of  a  religion  purified  by  a  great  hope,  and 
which  has  for  its  foundation  the  book,  the  most  liberal  that 
exists,  —  the  Divine  Gk>spel. 

^  Louis  Napolbok  Bokapartb.*'* 

The  Austrian  armies,  with  the  armies  of  Bussia  and 
Plrussia  hastening  to  re-enforce  them,  again  swept  resist* 
lessly  over  Italy;  and  the  patriot  bands  were  slaugh- 
tered  mercilessly.  The  Austrian  authorities  eagerly  sought 
for  the  two  princes  who  bore  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  A 
price  was  placed  upon  their  heads.  Hortense,  with  a  moth^ 
er's  love,  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  her  sons.  She  found 
the  eldest  dead  at  Forli  from  the  fatigues  of  tho  campiugn* 
Louis  Napoleon  was  also  dangerously  sick  with  a  burning 
fever.  Hortense,  disguising  her  only  surviving  son  as  a  ser- 
vant, succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  through  a  thousand 
perils  to  France,  and  thence  to  England.  Thus  terminated 
the  second  attempt  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

Our  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
chanced  to  be  in  Italy  at  this  time.  He  has  kindly  fhiw 
nbhed  me  with  the  following  account  of  his  personal  ae. 
quaintance  with  some  of  those  scenes  which  I  am  her» 
recording :  — 

*^  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1831  that  I  left  Rome  for  Flor- 

*  Le  Qooyemwnant  Temporal  das  PapM,  Jugs  p«r  la  Dipkmiatto  Fraofaiii^ 
pp.m,lM. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  attempted  Italian  revolution  of 
that  year.  My  companions,  besides  two  English  gentlemen, 
were  two  Americans,  —  Lieutenant  Williams  of  the  army, 
afterwards  an  aide  to  General  Scott,  and  killed  at  Monterey 
in  our  war  with  Mexico;  and  Mr.  Granch,  son  of  Judge 
Cranch  of  Washington.  Both  of  them,  as  well  as  I,  had 
been  students  of  art  in  Rome. 

^The  day  we  left  Rome  was  an  exciting  and  eventful  one 
to  us.  In  the  morning,  we  were  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
papal  army  at  Civita  Gastellana ;  and  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  interval  between  the  two  armies,  we 
arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Bolognese  or  Revolu- 
tionary army  at  Temi.  We  arrived  at  dark  at  the  post- 
house,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Cercognani. 
who,  being  apprised  that  a  party  of  Americans  had  arrived 
from  Rome,  invited  us  to  share  the  accommodations  of  the 
post-house  with  him  and  his  staff. 

^  While  at  supper,  the  general  introduced  us  to  a  courteous 
gentleman  as  the  Baron  Stettin,  who,  speaking  English  flu- 
ently, and  having  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
made  our  evening  pass  very  pleasantly.  After  conversing  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  he  said  to  me,  — 

^' You  are  perhaps  surprised  to  find  me  here  at  the  head- 
quarters of  a  revolutionary  general.' 

^  I  replied,  that,  knowing  his  antecedents,  there  certainly 
was  some  mystery  in  the  fact. 

**' Well,'  said  he,  *I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here.  The 
two  sons  of  the  late  king  of  Holland,  Louis  Bonaparte,  are 
liere ;  and  their  friends,  anxious  lest  they  should  compromise 
their  position,  have  sent  me  to  persuade  them  to  return.' 

^  I,  of  course,  manifested  the  surprise  I  felt  in  common 
with  my  companions.  We  could  not  but  applaud  the  de- 
votion and  daring  of  the  noble  young  men  for  a  cause  which 
appealed  so  strongly  to  all  our  sympathies  for  the  long- 
oppressed  Italians ;  and  we  could  not  but  secretly  hope  thai 
our  courteous  friend  the  baron  might  not  be  successful  in 
his  mission.     So  strongly  were  our  sympathies  aroused  ia 
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(kyor  of  the  Italian  npriaing,  that  our  enthnaiastio  oulitaiy 
compaDioD,  laentenant  Williams,  pix^KMed  to  leare  as  to 
pnrsae  our  joamey  to  Florence  alone,  while  he  offered  hb 
aervicea  to  the  commanding-general ;  and  it  was  with  di^ 
ficolty  that  he  was  reasoned  oat  of  his  determination,  so  sud- 
denly formed  from  the  impnlse  of  a  brave  and  geoeroas 
heart 

^  We  left  in  the  morning ;  and,  on  onr  arrival  at  Pioreooe, 
we  found  that  our  intercourse  at  the  headquarten  at  Temi 
had  compromised  us  with  the  authorities,  and  we  were  perw 
emptorily  ordered  to  quit  Florence  in  twenty*foar  hours. 
After  much  vexatious  negotiation  with  our  consul,  we  were 
found  to  be  harmless  artists,  intent  on  study  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  not  on  revolution.  We  were  then  permitted  to 
stay  some  months  under  close  surveillance.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  attempt  at  revolution  very  speedily  succumbed 
to  the  overwhelming  force  of  Austrian  intervention. 

*^  While  in  Florence,  passing  one  day  by  the  Church  of 
the  Trmity,  I  was  attracted  by  the  funeral  decorations  of  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  and,  entering,  found  a  lofty  and 
splendid  cata&lco,  upon  which  were  the  mortal  remains  of 
some  distinguished  person.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  in  honor  of  one  <^  the  noUe  broth- 
ers,—  the  young  Bonapartes.  The  other  lives  to  see  his 
earliest  efforts  for  oppressed  Italy  crowned  wiUi  success,  and 
he  himself  occupying  the  most  brilliant  throne  in  Europe, 
Justly  admired  for  his  largeness  of  soul,  and  the  unsurpassed 
wisdom  of  his  prosperous  administration."  * 

Queen  Hortense,  on  her  heroic  journey  fi>r  the  rescue  of 
her  sons,  met  General  Amandi,  minister  of  war  of  the  Italian 
provisional  government.    He  said  to  her, — 

^  Your  majesty  has  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  being  the 
mother  of  two  such  sons.  Their  whole  conduct  under  these 
sad  circumstances  has  been  a  series  of  noble  and  courageous 
actions ;  and  history  will  remember  it,*^ 


^  This  oommiiiikMitkm  wai  wMmt  thrM  jmn  btfaw  tlie  itlwituii  of  fka 
taMo*Pna«Ua  Wan. 
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Eight€>en  years  more  of  grinding  oppression  passed  sadly 
Away  until  1848,  when  the  French  again  rose,  and,  driving 
Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne  and  the  tdngdom,  established 
the  republic.  These  events  roused  anew  the  liberal  party 
throughout  all  Europe.  Charles  Albert,  then  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, was  the  only  ruler  in  Italy  who  had  even  the  semblanoe 
of  independence  of  Austria.  Emboldened  by  the  example  of 
France,  which  had  constituted  a  republic  on  the  basis 
of  universal  sufirage  and  of  equal  rights  for  all,  he  ventured 
cautiously  to  commence  introducing  popular  reforms  into 
his  kingdom.  All  over  Italy  the  revolutionary  movement 
burst  forth.  Again  the  armies  of  Austria  were  on  the  move, 
and,  in  a  series  of  terrible  battles,  swept  the  whole  Peninsula 
with  billows  of  fire  and  blood.  Charles  Albert,  as  he  fled 
from  the  disastrous  field  of  Novara,  where  his  forces  had 
been  utterly  routed  on  the  22d  of  March,  1849,  said  to  Gen- 
eral Durando,  — 

^This  is  my  last  day.  I  have  sacrificed  myself  to  the 
Italian  cause.  For  it  I  have  expoaed  my  life,  that  of  my 
children,  and  my  throne.  I  have  failed  in  my  object.  Since 
I  in  vain  sought  death,  I  will  give  myself  up  as  a  last  sacri* 
floe  to  my  country.  I  lay  down  my  crown,  and  abdicate  ia 
fkvor  of  Victor  Emanuel." 

Thus  ended  the  third  attempt  at  a  popular  uprising  in 
Italy.  Charles  Albert  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Two 
more  years  passed  away,  when  the  empire  was  re-established 
in  France,  and  became  a  power  which  all  Europe  was  con- 
strained to  respect.  Count  Cavour  was  prime-minister  of 
Victor  EmanueL 

The  Sardinian  court,  after  a  few  years,  applied  to  the  im- 
perial government  in  France  to  learn  if  France  would  aid 
Sardinia  against  Austria,  should  Sardinia  enter  upon  the 
work  of  popular  reform.  The  pledge  was  promptly  given. 
Sardinia  cautiously  commenced  introducing  enactments  of 
liberty.  Austria  remonstrated,  declaring  that  liberty  in  Sar« 
dinia  would  excite  discontent  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Austrian  troops  were  moved  tm 
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die  SardiniaD  frontMr.  Tbe  ambaitador  of  imperial  Ftaaooa 
immediately  informed  the  Anstriaii  eoart  that  ^^Fnnoe 
could  not  look  with  indifbrenoe  npon  the  invanoa  of  Sar- 
dinia." 

Unintimidated  by  thia  menace,  the  Aostrian  annji  in  April, 
1859^  croaaed  the  Ticino,  and  conmienced  ita  mArch  apoQ 
Turin. 

It  waa  under  theae  cironmatancea,  aa  we  hare  alraadj  de» 
acnibed,  that  the  armiea  of  France  were  aent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Italians.  In  the  great  victoriea  of  Magenta  and  8<rffi»» 
rino,  the  Anatrians  were  driven  from  Sardinia  and  from  Lom* 
hardy.  And  here  will  the  reader  pardon  me  for  a  little 
repetition,  aa  I  endeayor  to  preaent  in  ohroDologioal  aeqnenee 
tl^  efforts  wfaidi  have  been  made  for  the  emancipation  of 
Italy? 

All  Italy,  in  one  general  borat  of  Mithnaiaam,  roae  againat 
the  Anatrians,  and  were  flocking  to  the  banners  of  Fraaee 
and  Sardinia. 

DynasUc  Bnrope  was  alarmed.  The  qurit  of  the  Frandi 
Bevolution  of  1789  had  riaen  fix>m  ita  grave.  Hnogariana 
and  Polanders  were  graq>ing  thmr  anna.  Ireland  waa  ex* 
nltant  that  her  honr  of  opportunity  had  come.  Sardinia 
and  France  were  now  pushing  triumphantly  forward  fi>r  tbe 
liberation  of  Yenetia,  that  Italy  might  be  free  to  the  Adrt* 
atic;  that  united  Italy  might  be  oiganiaed  into  a  kingdom 
upon  the  basis  of  universal  suffirage  and  of  equal  i^ta  finr 
all  men. 

Under  these  circumstances,  England  joined  Prussia,  aa  we 
have  mentioned,  in  an  alliance  with  Austria,  to  prevent  the 
liberation  of  Yenetia  and  the  unification  of  Italy.  France 
and  Sardinia  were  informed,  that  unless  they  immediately 
arrested  the  march  of  thmr  victorious  armies,  and  left  Yene* 
tia  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the  treatiea 
of  1815,  all  the  military  power  of  both  Prussia  and  England 
should  be  brought  forward  to  the  aid  of  Austria.  This  waa 
an  appalling  menace.  It  was  certain  that  all  Europe  would 
thus  be  involved  in  the  most  sanguinary  of  wars.    Thus  the 
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Hberating  army  was  arrested.  The  peaoe  of  V'illafranca, 
which  recognized  the  liheration  of  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  left 
Venetia  in  chains. 

This  intervention  and  coalition  of  the  dynasties  against 
Italian  liberation  compelled  the  French  army  to  retam 
across  the  Alps,  leaving  its  work  bat  partially  accomplbhed. 
We  have  already  given  the  glowing  protest  of  Eossnth 
against  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

The  leaders  in  this  Italian  revolution  were  willing,  in 
order  that  they  might  disarm  monarchical  Europe  of  its  hos- 
tility, to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  republic,  and  to  accept 
monarchical  forms  imbued  with  republican  institutions. 
Father  Gkivazzi,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  British  cabinet^ 
dated  Aug.  4, 1860,  wrote,  — 

^  We  fight  for  the  sole  purpose  of  uniting  all  Italy  under 
the  constitutional  sceptre  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Let  Eng- 
lishmen repudiate  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  republican 
in  the  present  movement ;  since  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  republicanism  have  sacrificed  their  views  to  the  great 
cause  of  our  independence,  unity,  and  constitutional  liberties. 
Be  sure,  that,  if  there  is  no  intervention  in  our  fightings,  we 
shall  arrive  to  crown  in  our  capital  our  dear  Victor  Emanuel 
king  of  Italy.** 

M.  Thiers,  and  the  party  which  he  led  in  France  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  imperial  government,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  sympathy  which  the  emperor  manifested  for  struggling 
Italy.  In  the  celebrated  speech  of  M.  Thiers  in  opposition 
to  both  Italian  and  German  unification,  before  the  Corps 
L^slatif,  in  March,  1867,  he  said,  — 

^  As  for  me,  when  distinguished  Italians  have  spoken  to 
me  of  unity,  I  have  said  to  them,  ^  No,  no,  never  1  for  my 
part,  I  will  never  consent  to  it : '  and  i^  at  the  time  when 
that  question  came  up,  I  had  had  the  honor  to  hold  in  my 
hands  the  afi&irs  of  France,  I  would  not  have  consented  to 
it  I  will  say  to  you  even,  that,  upon  that  question  (pardon 
me  for  being  personal),  the  friendship,  very  ardent  and  sin* 
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oere,  which  existed  between  Monaieiir  OftTonr  aad  am^  hae 
been  interrapted."  * 

In  reference  to  this  sabject^  an  editorial  in  ^The  London 
Times  "  of  December,  1866,  says,  — 

^  The  Italians  have  been  often  mynst  to  the  emperor  of 
the  French.  They  have  been  hard  of  belief  impatienti  on* 
charitable.  They  may  henceforth  be  better  disposed  to  do 
him  justice.  They  most  acknowledge  in  him  their  gpoatosti 
most  unwearied,  most  generous  bene&ctor.  Whatever  ho 
may  have  been  to  other  nations,  and  to  the  French  them* 
selves,  to  the  Italians  the  emperor  has  always  beeo  that 
Louis  Napoleon  who  took  up  arms  for  Italy,  and  against  the 
temporal  power,  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  It  seems  as  if 
some  vow  made  at  the  bedside  of  his  brother,  djiag  in  his 
arms  at  Fori!  at  that  juncture,  swayed  Napoleon's  mind 
through  life,  and  bade  him  go  firmly,  however  slowly,  to  his 
goal.  In  all  other  measures,  in  any  other  home  or  foreiga 
policy,  the  emperor  had  fiiends  and  opponents.  Of  any 
other  good  or  evil  that  he  may  have  done,  others  may  share 
the  praise  or  blame :  but  the  Italian  game  was  played  by 
him  singleJianded  ;  and  the  game  is  won.  Throaghoat  aU 
France,  in  the  emperor's  cabinet,  in  his  household,  Italy  had 
only  one  friend, —  a  friend  in  need,  and  a  friend  indeed." 

By  the  peace  of  Yillafranca,  which  took  place  in  the  sooh 
mer  of  1858,  all  the  fi'agmentary  provinces  of  Italy,  excq>t- 
ing  Venetia  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  were  united  in 
one  kingdom  under  Victor  Emanuel.  The  emperor  of 
France  had  been  absent  from  St.  Cloud,  upon  this  Italian 
campaign,  but  sixty-seven  days.  By  the  general  voice  of 
Europe,  Napoleon  was  recogniised  as  the  liberator  of  Italy. 
But  for  his  aid,  Sardinia  would  have  been  inevitably  crashed 
by  the  Austrians.  The  emperor  was  greatly  disapp<Mnted  in 
being  compelled  to  leave  Venetia  still  in  the  hands  of  her 
c^pressor.  Two  days  after  his  return,  to  France,  the  em- 
peror said,  in  an  address  to  the  great  bodies  of  the  state, — 

^  When,  after  a  prosperous  campaign  of  two  moothsi  the 

•  Moniteiir,  Maroh  16, 1867. 
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French  and  Sardinian  army  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of 
Verona,  the  struggle  had  inevitably  changed  its  nature^  both 
in  its  military  and  its  poHtioal  aspects.  I  was  fatally  obliged 
to  attack  in  front  an  enemy  intrenched  behind  g^reat  for- 
tresses, protected  against  diversion  upon  his  flanks  by  the 
neutrality  of  the  territories  which  sorrounded  him.  And,  in 
oommenoing  the  long  and  sterile  war  of  sieges,  I  foand 
Bnrope  before  me  in  arms,  ready,  it  mig^  be,  to  diqmte  our 
■oooess ;  it  might  be,  to  agg^vate  onr  revems. 

^  Nevertheless,  the  difficolty  of  the  enterprise  would  not 
have  shaken  my  resolution  if  the  efforts  required  had  not 
been  out  of  proportion  with  the  results  to  be  ezpeoted.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  resolve  boldly  to  break 
through  the  barriers  presented  by  neutral  territories,  and 
then  to  accept  the  struggle  upon  the  Bhine  as  well  as  upcm 
the  Adige.  It  would  have  been  neeessary  for  us  to  avail 
onrselves  everywhere,  openly,  of  the  resources  of  revolution. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  shed  still  more  of  that 
precious  blood  which  had  already  too  freely  flown.  In  a 
word,  to  triumph,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  risk  that 
which  it  is  not  permitted  for  a  sovereign  to  put  at  haaard, 
except  for  the  independence  of  hb  country. 

^If  I  arrested  my  steps,  it  was  not  in  consequenoe  of 
weariness  or  exhaustion,  nor  from  an  abandonment  of  the 
noble  cause  which  I  wished  to  serve,  but  because  in  my 
heart  something  spoke  louder  still,  —  the  interests  of  France^ 

^Can  you,  then,  believe  that  it  did  not  cost  me  something 
to  strike  off  openly,  before  Europe,  from  my  programme, 
the  territory  which  extends  from  the  Mincio  to  the  Adriatiof 

^  Can  you  believe  that  it  did  not  cost  me  something  to  see 
hn  honest  hearts  noUe  illusions  destroyed,  patriotic  hopes 
diq>eUedr 

^  In  order  to  serve  Italian  independence,  I  have  made  war 
ifpunst  the  will  of  Europe.  As  soon  as  the  destinies  of  my 
country  were  imperilled,  I  made  peace. 

^Can  it  now  be  said  that  our  efforts  and  our  sacrifices 
have  been  in  mere  waste?    No !    As  I  said  in  adieu  to  my 

2f\ 
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soldiers,  we  have  right  co  be  prgad  of  our  short  oampaiga. 
In  foar  combats  and  two  battles^  a  nnmerous  army,  which 
yields  not  to  any  organization  in  bravery,  has  been  van- 
quished.  The  king  of  Piedmont,  of  old  called  the  ^  Guar* 
dian  of  the  Alps,'  has  seen  his  country  delivered  from  inva- 
mon,  and  the  frontiers  of  his  States  extended  from  the 
Ticino  to  the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  Italian  nationality  has 
been  admitted  by  those  who  have  most  strenuously  con- 
tended against  it.  All  the  sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula 
comprehend,  at  length,  the  imperious  necessity  for  salutary 
reforms. 

**  Thus,  after  having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  military 
power  of  France,  the  peace  which  I  have  concluded  will  be 
fruitful  in  happy  results  (the  future  will  more  fully  reveal 
them  every  day)  for  the  happiness  of  Italy,  the  influence  of 
France,  the  repose  of  Europe.**  • 

When  the  shrewd  Bismarck  had  matured  his  ambitious 
plan  of  creating  in  the  heart  of  Burope  an  immense  German 
empire,  with  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
H  was  essential  that  German  territory  should  be  wrested  by 
war  fr^m  the  dominion  of  Austria.  But  this  power  was 
stronger  in  arms  than  Prussia.  Bismarck  needed  help. 
Though,  under  a  difierent  policy,  he  had  previously  prevented 
the  liberation  of  Venetia,  he  now  informed  Victor  Emanuel, 
that  if  he  would  attack  Austria  upon  the  south,  while  Prussia 
attacked  her  on  the  north,  Venetia  might  easily  be  wrested 
from  Austria,  and  annexed  to  Italy.  It  was  purely  a  selfish 
policy.  It  did  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing  else.  Italy  so 
ttnderstood  it. 

Austria,  attacked  so  fiercely  by  Prussia  in  the  campaign 
which  was  terminated  by  the  awfrd  defeat  of  Sadowa,  found 
It  necessary  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Venetia.  She  sur- 
rendered the  province  to  Prance,  by  whom  it  was  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  Italy,  which  was  now  free  to  the  Adrir 
Itio,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  the  Churdi 

•  U  Pditiqiie  Imp^riale,  p.  Ml 
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The  question  wag  earaeeUy  diflcuflaed,  whether  it  wero 
better  for  Italy  to  be  antted  in  a  oentnluied  government  like 
that  irf*  Engbuid  and  France,  or  in  a  oonfederaoy  of  Stately 
each  independent  in  ita  looal  affiiirs,  but  with  a  national  bond 
of  union  somewhat  similar  to  ^hat  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  German  confederation.  The  emperor,  while  willing 
to  leaye  the  decision  of  this  question  entirely  to  the  Italians 
Ibemselves,  freely  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  oonfisderaoy 
would  be  better  for  Italy  for  a  time,  until  the  States  should 
be  somewhat  aoonstomed  to  aoting  together,  and  until  looal 
jealousies  and  riyalries  should  be  appeased.  lAmartine  also 
earnestly  advocated  this  view.'* 

The  princes  whom  the  treaties  of  1816  bad  placed  over 
the  several  States  of  dismembered  Italy  had  fled  before  the 
qvrising  of  tho  people^  who  were  now  preparing  for  the  new 
otganisaCion  of  United  Italy,  either  as  a  eonfedanoy  of 
States,  or  as  a  oonsolidated,  centraiind  kii^^oni. 

The  question  respecting  the  Fapal  3tate$  now  beoame 
egeoedingly  embarrassing,  and  difficult  of  solution.  There 
was  no  monarch  in  Europe  who  was  better  entitled  to  Ins 
iealas  than  the  pope.  There  was  no  sovere^ty  more  sol- 
emnly hallowed  by  time,  and  by  the  recognition,  for  oenttt» 
lies,  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  than  the  papal  sovereignty. 
Neither  Victoria  nor  Alexander  nor  Francis  Joseph  could 
prssent  a  more  indubitable  claim  to  the  crown  which  eaob 
of  them  wore.  The  question  arose,  ">  What  right  have  Sar- 
dinia and  liombardy  and  Naples  and  Tuscany  and  other 
minor  States  to  unite,  and,  by  the  power  oi  their  combined 
armies,  seise  upon  the  possessi<ms  of  the  pope,  and  annex 
them  to  their  realms  ?  The  pope  had  neither  made  nor  men- 
aced any  aggression  against  them.  He  had  done  nothii^ 
whatever  to  warrant  the  hostile  invasion  of  his  territory." 

And  again:  the  enormous  wealth  expended  in  rearing 
ttie  magnificent  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  innumerable  other 
eburches,  the  gorgeous  fUe  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  filling 

•  U  ObUMt  Anglftii,  riMie  M  1»  OM^r#%  p«  Lord  MocMiiriij, 
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them  wich  the  treasares  of  art,  belonged,  not  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  but  to  the  universal  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the 
pope  was  the  recognized  head.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
count  the  money-value  of  these  treasures  of  architecture 
and  of  ai*t.  The  sum  amounted  to  millions  upon  millions, 
obtained  by  gifts  from  devoat  Catholics  through  many  cen- 
turies, and  from  all  the  Catholic  world.  "What  right,"  it 
was  asked, "  have  surrounding  kingdoms  and  duchies  to  unite, 
and,  by  the  might  of  their  resistless  armies,  to  grasp  these 
treasures  ?  "  The  pope  was  the  recognized  spiritual  head  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  in  Europe.  This  was 
their  property,  which  they  had  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereign  of  the  States  in  the 
midst  of  which  this  property  was  deposited. 

Again :  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  essential  to  the  wel&re 
of  Europe  that  the  pope  should  enjoy  so  much  of  temporal 
sovereignty  as  should  render  him  independent.  The  moral 
power,  swayed  by  the  pope,  was  immense  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
Europe  that  the  king  of  Italy,  or  the  king  of  Austria,  or 
any  other  sovereign,  should  be  permitted  to  annex  the  Papid 
States  to  his  dominions,  and  thus  compel  the  holy  father  to 
become  his  subject. 

There  was  still  another  obstacle  to  be  encountered.  While 
the  radical  reformerg  of  Paris  and  Rome  would  gladly  see 
the  pope  driven  from  his  throne,  and  his  territory  annexed 
to  Italy,  there  was  another  party,  not  small  in  numbers  or 
powerless  in  influence,  who  were  radical  absduUst  friends 
of  the  old  rigime.  These  were  found  in  France  and  all 
over  Europe.  They  consisted  of  most  of  the  crowned 
heads,  the  ancient  nobility,  the  dukes  and  princes,  with  their 
families  and  adherents.  These  men  were  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  French  emperor ;  and  they  urged  the 
pope  to  persevere  in  arresting  the  progress  of  that  democ- 
racy which  they  both  hated  and  feared. 

Numerous  deputations  from  France,  composed  of  noblemen 
<^  the  highest  rank  and  other  distinguished  men  devoted  to 
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^  ancient  rigime^  visited  the  pope  with  ezpressioBS  of  sym* 
ptthy  and  words  of  enoouragement^  aasoring  him  that  diej 
regarded  their  allegianoe  to  the  holjfiuheraa  soperlorto  thai 
which  they  owed  to  their  own  government. 

ThoB  there  arose  one  of  the  most  perptadng  qvestiont 
whioh  ever  embarrassed  diplomacy.  The  pope  exeroiasd 
almost  sapematoral  power  over  the  confidences  of  two  him* 
dred  millions  of  men*  No  statesman  conld  ignore  (bat  fiuit 
It  was  essential  to  the  repose  of  Eorope  that  the  pope 
should  be  independenti  not  the  subject  of  any  king.  *  There 
Is  no  posmble  independence  for  the  pqM,"  says  M.  Thiers, 
^  bat  in  the  temporal  sovereignty."  And  yet|  if  the  pope,  as 
a  temporal  king,  held  the  States  of  the  Ohnidi,  and  the  city 
of  Bomoi  the  natural  capital  of  Italy,  it  seemed  fiUally  te 
destroy  the  idea  of  Italian  unity.  The  apparently  insdnble 
question  was,  ^How  can  the  independence  of  the  pope  be 
prsserved  when  he  is  shorn  of  his  tenqmal  sovereigatf  ,  and 
sinks  down  to  a  mere  sutgect?  " 

Prince  Kap<deon  made  a  very  aUe  q>eeck  npoa  this  enb> 
Jeet  before  the  French  Senate  on  the  1st  of  Maioh,  1861. 
Thia  ^eech  probably  expressed  the  views  of  the  imperial 
government;  and,  as  Prince  Napoleon  is  son-in-law  of  Victor 
Bmannel,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  opinioos  wsra 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Italian  court 

^There  remains,''  said  the  prince^  ^the  questioa  of  the 
abdication  of  the  papal  power.  I  recqgniae  the  necessity  of 
ft  oertwi  independence  in  the  qmitaal  chief;  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  the  sulgect  of  any  sovereign  whatever.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  settling  the  question  in  respect  to  Rome.  Still 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  insoluble.  We  can  here  only 
sketch  the  great  features  of  the  solution. 

*  Borne  1 — this  is  the  question.  It  is  to  leave  the  pope  an 
tnoontestaUe  spiritual  sovereign,  with  that  liberty  of  action 
which  assures  his  ten^Mral  independence.  This  does  not 
aM>ear  to  me  impossible. 

^  Oast  yoor  eyes  upon  a  plan  of  Borne.  The  Tiber  divid- 
ing that  dty,  yon  see  upon  the  n^  bank  the  Oatbolio  oitft 
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the  Vatican,  St.  Peter's.  Upon  the  left  you  see  the  dty 
of  the  ancient  C»sars ;  yon  see  Meant  Aventine ;  indeed,  aU 
the  grand  soavenira  of  imperial  Rome.  On  the  right  bank 
is  the  Rome  in  which  the  most  vital  part  of  Catholicism  has 
in  modem  times  taken  refiige.  There  might  be  a  possibility, 
I  will  not  say  to  foi  ce  the  pope,  but  to  induce  him  to  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  restricting  him  there.  There  may 
be  a  possibility  of  guaranteeing  to  him  his  temporal  inde- 
pendence in  those  limits.  Catholic  countries  might  assure 
bim  an  income  suitable  to  the  splendor  of  religion,  and 
might  furnish  him  with  a  garrison. 

^  You  cannot  make  any  thing  human  immutable.  But  it 
is  evident  that  an  income  from  the  Catholic  communityi 
when  guaranteed  by  all  the  Catholic  powers,  would  be  as 
secure  as  any  thing  can  be.  It  would  be  ever,  more  than 
now,  the  revenue  of  the  Holy  See.  I  think  that  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  pope  might  thus  exist,  surrounded  by 
higher  and  more  honorable  sanctions.  There  might  be  left 
to  him  a  mixed  and  contested  jurlsdictioii  ^  special  cases. 
He  could  have  his  flag.  AU  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the 
city  could  be  assigned  to  him  in  property  (m  t<nUe  pro* 
pr%it6), 

**  History  gives  us  an  example  of  this  neutrality  in  Wash- 
ington, that  federal  city  which  has  so  long  been  the  object 
of  the  respect  of  the  whole  American  continent.  You  will 
thus  have  an  oasis  of  Catholicism  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
pests of  the  world.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  chimenu 
But  how  many  things,  treated  at  first  as  chimeras,  have  been 
realized  1 "  * 

There  were  at  this  time,  and  still  are,  three  parties  upon 
this  Reman  question,  quite  distinctly  defined.  The  first 
represented  the  old  absolutist  party,  opposed  to  all  reforms 
or  innovations,  adhering  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  absolu- 
tism. This  party  included  the  ancient  nobility,  the  cardinals, 
the  ecclesiastics  generally,  and  the  most  ignorant  and  fanatic 

*  Question  Italienne:  Disooura  pronoDO^  an  Senat  par  S.  A.  L  le  Prinoe 
Kt  lol^n  dans  le  Seanoe  dn  1*  mai,  1861,  pp.  161, 162. 
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of  the  people.  The  secoDd  consisted  of  those  ^ho  nvered 
Catholicism  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  sincere 
Catholics ;  but  they  wished  to  see  Catholicism  conform  to 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  to  contribute  to  popular 
enlightenment,  and  to  welcome  the  approaches  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty.  Then  came  the  third  party  of  ultra 
democrats  and  infidels,  the  revilers  of  all  religion.  They 
would  pay  no  respect  to  any  prescriptive  rights,  but  would 
gladly  drive  pope  and  priest  alike  out  of  Europe,  confiscate 
all  church-property,  and  establish  revolutionary  government^ 
to  be  controlled  by  the  most  violent  and  reckless  of  men. 

The  preceding  pages  show  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  belonged  to  the  intermediate  party.  He  had  been 
bom  and  educated  a  Catholic;  he  was  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  Christian  religion  as  held  by  that  branch  of  the 
church :  but  he  was  also  an  advocate  of  entire  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  worship ;  and  the  two  fmndamental  prin- 
dples  of  his  political  creed  were,  that  government  should  be 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  universai 
9uffragey  and  should  maintain  equcU  rights  for  aU  men. 

Still  the  years  passed  away,  during  which  the  Roman 
question  continued  to  agitate  all  Europe.  The  emperor  of 
the  French,  ever  anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  yet  conscious  that 
tiie  spirit  of  the  times  imperatively  demanded  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  assumptions  of  the  papacy,  presented  various  meas- 
ures to  Victor  Emanuel  and  to  the  pope  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Italy  under  a  federation,  with  the  pope  elected  as  president ; 
which  proposition  was  scornfully  rejected  by  the  Vatican. 
He  then  urged,  but  in  vdn,  the  assembling  of  a  congress  of 
the  European  sovereigns  to  settle  in  friendly  deliberation 
this  and  other  questions  then  threatening  to  deluge  Europe 
in  those  surges  of  blood  which  have  now  swept  over  the 
continent.* 

^  **  The  emperor  proposed  ft  federation  of  all  the  independent  States,  of  which 
Borne  should  be  the  centre,  and  the  pope  the  chief.  We,  who  have  had  the  honof 
IQ  «ihibit  this  programme,  know  better  than  any  one  else  with  what  saroasoM 
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The  views  of  the  emperor  upon  thb  qaestioa  were  la 
aocordanoe  with  the  expressed  opinions  of  Lord  Brougham. 
In  opposition  to  the  attempt  to  consolidate  Italy  into  one 
nation,  he  wrote,  <' Italy  has  never  been  one  country,  one 
nation.  In  reality,  the  unity  of  its  different  States  has  never 
oontinned  for  the  space  of  a  single  hour." 

Lamartine,  unfriendly  as  he  was  to  the  emperor,  earnestly 
advocated  this  proposal.  Lord  Normanby,  in  a  very  able 
pamphlet  upon  this  subject,  writes, — 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
M.  de  Lamartine  stood  upon  the  same  platform  aa  to  the 
future  of  Italy.  When  two  eminent  men,  who  were  bat 
little  accustomed  to  act  in  harmony,  were  of  die  same 
opinion,  it  is  well  to  recall  to  mind  that  these  two  men 
understood  Italy  better  than  any  one  else;  and  they  have 
neither  flattered  nor  ciyoled  her."  ^ 

The  following  admirable  letter  from  the  emperer  to  his 
minister  of  foreign  afl^rs  is  full  of  interest.  It  contains 
more  information  upon  this  all-important  subject  tluui  oan 
anywhere  else  be  found  within  the  same  oompMS  It  was 
dated, — 

^MoirsixuB  LB  MnnsTiuB,  — Since  I  have  bees  at  the 
bead  of  tiie  government  in  France,  my  poUoy  has  always 
been  the  same  in  reference  to  Italy, — to  favor  the  aatioml 
aspirations,  and  to  induce  the  pope  to  become  the  anppoci 
of  them  rather  than  the  adversary ;  in  a  word,  to  siaasscrale 
the  alliance  of  religion  and  liberty. 

^  Since  the  year  1849,  in  which  the  ezpeditioa  ia  Boose 
was  decided  upon,  all  my  letters,  all  my  discounes,  ali  my 
despatches  to  the  ministers,  have  invariaUy  manifeited  this 

and  tbnse  it  was  rooeiv«d  by  the  party  wkMO  iafioeBoa  diiartiS  MM  fattoaa. 
SabsequeDtly,  eyes  were  opened ;  and  the  idea  of  Italian  federatioo,  andar  tha 
presidenoy  of  the  pope,  commanded  the  support  of  those  who  had  repaUad  ft 
with  the  most  energy  and  the  least  reflection.'*  *  La  Framoe^  Rome,  €i  TiM^ 
par  A.  de  la  Ga^nni^,  p.  81. 

^  Le  Cabinet  Ani^ais,  l*ItaUe  et  le  Ooogr^i,  par  Lord  Nomiaiibf  ,  p.  W. 
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tendency.  My  efforts,  I  confess,  are  now  broken  to  pieces 
against  resistances  of  all  kinds,  in  presence  of  two  parties 
diametrically  opposed,  absolute  in  their  hatreds  as  in  their 
convictions,  deaf  to  counsels  inspired  by  the  single  desire  of 
good.  Is  this  a  reason  no  longer  to  persevere,  and  to 
abandon  a  cause  great  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  which  ought 
to  be  useful  in  benefits  for  humanity? 

^  It  is  important  that  the  Roman  question  should  receive 
a  definite  solution :  for  it  is  not  only  in  Italy  that  it  troubles 
the  mind ;  everywhere  it  produces  the  same  moral  disorder, 
because  it  relates  to  that  which  man  has  most  at  heart,  — 
religion  and  political  faith. 

^  Each  party  substitutes  for  the  true  principles  of  equity 
and  justice  its  exclusive  opinion.  Thus  some,  forgetting  the 
recognized  rights  of  a  power  which  has  continued  for  ten 
centuries,  proclaim,  without  regard  to  a  consecration  so 
andent,  the  forfeiture  of  the  pope.  Others,  careless  of  the 
daims  of  the  legitimate  r^hts  of  the  people,  condemn  with- 
out scruple  a  part  of  Italy  to  immobility  and  eternal 
oppression.  Thus  the  one  party  disposes  of  a  power  still 
existing,  as  if  it  were  overthrown ;  and  the  other  party 
disposes  of  people  who  demand  to  live,  as  if  they  were 
dead. 

^  Still  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  study  the  means  of 
reconciling  two  causes,  which  passions  alone  present  as 
irreconcilable.  Even  in  case  of  failure,  the  attempt  will  not 
be  without  a  certain  glory.  And,  in  any  event,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  declaring  loudly  the  end  towards  which  we 
tend.  That  end  is,  to  arrive  at  a  combination  by  which  the 
pope  will  adopt  that  which  is  grand  in  the  thought  of  a 
people  who  aspire  to  become  a  nation ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  people  should  recognize  that  which  is  salutary 
in  a  power  whose  influence  extends  over  the  wY  ole  world. 

^At  the  first  view,  in  considering  the  prejudices  and  the 
animosities  equally,  one  despairs  of  a  fisivorable  result.  But 
i^  after  having  examined  to  the  bottom  of  afi&irs,  we  appeal 
lo  reasAQ  and  common  sense,  we  love  to  persuade  ourselvee 

26* 
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that  truth,  that  divine  light,  will,  ia  the  end,  pervade  aB 
mindfl,  and  show  dearly  the  aopceme  and  vkal  inteieat  whioh 
invitefl,  which  oUiges,  the  parties  of  the  two  of^Kmug  oamoe 
to  listen  to  eadi  other,  and  to  be  reooaeiled. 

**  Italy,  as  a  new  State,  has  against  her  all  those  who  oling 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past  As  a  State  which  haa  oaUed 
levolation  to  her  aid,  she  inspires  with  suspicion  all  the  men 
of  order.  They  doubt  her  ability  to  reprsas  aaaiohioal 
tMidencies,  and  heritate  to  believe  that  a  aooietgr  can 
strengthen  itsdf  with  the  same  elements  which  have  over- 
tnmed  so  many  others.  In  fine,  she  has  at  her  gates  a 
formidable  enemy,  whose  arms  and  iU-wiU,  easy  to  be  nndar* 
stood,  will  still,  for  a  long  time,  oonstitate  an 


^Theee  antagonisms,  alrsady  so  serioos,  wiH  beeoase  still 
more  so  in  supporting  themselves  upon  the  inteiests  of  the 
Oatholio  Mth.  The  religious  question  aggravatea  the  situ* 
ation  very  much,  and  multiplies  the  adveisarisa  of  the  new 
order  of  things  estaUished  beyond*the  Alps.  A  little  while 
ago,  it  waa  the  absolutist  party  alone  wHdk  was  opposed  to 
it.  To-day  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  populations  of 
Burope  are  its  enemies;  and  this  hostility  embamsaea  noi 
only  the  benevolent  intentions  of  governments  attached  bg 
tiieir  faith  to  the  Holy  See,  but  it  arrests  the  fiivorable  dis- 
positions of  Protestant  or  schismatic  governments,  who 
have  also  a  oonsideraUe  portion  of  their  sulyeota  of  tbm 
same  &ith.  Thus  everywhere  it  is  the  religious  idea  which 
chills  the  pnUic  sentiment  for  Italy.  Her  reconciliation 
with  the  pope  would  greatly  amooth  down  these  obstacles, 
and  relieve  her  of  milliooa  of  adversaries. 

^On  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  See  haa  an  equal  interest, if 
nc»t  a  stronger  one,  in  this  reconciliation ;  for,  if  the  Holj 
See  has  sealoua  supporter^  among  all  fervent  Oatholics,  it 
haa  against  it  all  the  liberal  puty  in  Europe.  It  is  regarded 
as  in  politics  the  representative  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
undent  rigime  ;  and  by  Ital  v  it  is  deemed  the  enemy  of  her 
independence,  —  the  most   devoted  partisan    of  re-aotion. 
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Thus  the  Holy  See  is  sarroanded  by  the  most  excited 
adhei'eDts  of  the  fallen  dynasties ;  and  this  support  is  not 
oalonlated  to  augment  in  its  favor  the  sympathies  of  the 
peoples  who  have  overthrown  these  dynasties. 

^  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  injures  less  the  sovereign 
than  the  chief  of  religion.  In  those  Catholic  countries 
where  modem  ideas  have  great  influence,  men  even  the 
most  sincerely  attached  to  their  feith  find  their  consciences 
troubled,  and  doubts  entering  their  minds,  uncertain  whethei 
they  can  reconcile  their  political  convictions  with  those 
religious  principles  which  seem  to  condemn  modern  civilisa- 
tion. If  this  situation,  full  of  perils,  should  be  prolonged, 
political  dissent  would  be  in  danger  of  introducing  regret- 
table dissent  into  the  Christian  faith. 

""  The  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  as  also  those  of  religion, 
require,  then,  that  the  pope  should  be  reconciled  with  Italy ; 
for  that  will  be  to  be  reconciled  with  modem  ideas,  to  retain 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  two  hundred  millions  of 
Catholics,  and  to  give  to  religion  a  new  lustre  in  exhibiting 
the  faith  as  favoring  the  progress  of  humanity. 

^But  upon  what  foundation  can  a  work  so  desirable  be 
established  ?  The  pope,  brought  back  to  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  trae  state  of  afl^irs,  will  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  accepting  all  that  which  connects  him  again  with  Italy ; 
and  Italy,  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  a  wise  policy,  will  not 
refuse  to  adopt  those  guaranties  which  are  necessary  for  the 
independence  of  the  sovereign  pontifl^  and  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  power. 

"  This  double  end  will  be  attained  by  a  combination,  which, 
maintaining  the  pope  master  of  himself,  shall  break  down 
the  barriers  which  now  separate  his  States  from  the  rest  of 
Italy.  That  he  may  be  master  of  himself,  independence 
must  be  assured  to  him,  and  his  power  must  be  accepted 
freely  by  his  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  so 
cm  the  one  side,  when  the  Italian  government  shall  engage 
in  co-operation  with  France  to  recognize  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  their  admitted  boundaries ;  and,  on  the  other, 
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when  the  goyernment  of  the  Holy  See,  ooming  biek  tnm 
ancient  traditions,  shall  oonseorate  the  privileges  of  the 
raaniripalities  and  the  provinoes  in  saeh  a  manner,  that  tbey 
shall,  so  to  speidc,  administer  themselyes;  for  then  the 
power  of  the  pope,  soaring  in  a  q>here  elevated  above  the 
secondary  interests  of  society,  shall  extricate  itself  from 
that  responsibility,  always  wei|^ty,  and  which  a  strong 
government  alimc  can  support. 

^These  g^ieral  i  idioations  are  not  an  yiiimahim  which  I 
have  the  pretension  to  inq>ose  upon  the  two  parties  at  dis- 
agreement, bnt  the  basb  of  a  policy  wiudi  I  think  it  a  daty 
to  seek  to  promote  by  oar  legitimate  infinenoe  and  o«r  dia- 
iitorested  coonseb. 

^  Whereupon  I  pmy  that  Ood  may  have  yon  ia  hU  holy 
keeping.  «« NANSMsr.**  • 


•  U  PoUtiqiM  kap#kto  Sspot^  psr  km  OlMoan  U  P^wfa—ttoa  4s 
rEnparaiir  Napol^oii,  UL  pp.  as7-srt. 
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■  Oburcb.— Ths   SMBAKEAnora    Quiwiuii.— Pa 

r  fiKDAV.  — AOITATIOV    Dl    ITALT.— DiPLOMATIO    JJCflAMnaS.-- 

MssaAOE  TO  THB  PopB.  —  Thb  Beplt.  —  Pboglamatiov  fJ9  Yunom 
Smafubl.-- Tbb  IDUTABT  MoTBmirr.^TBB  Owiohi  «r  Wmmu'^  9m 
iMomam  Citt.— RBUNMnuiKfli  or  vbb  ClAmmMM, 

[UCH  has  been  said  respeoting  the  annexatioB  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  to  Franoe.  These  were  two  small  ooantries 
«poD  the  French  side  of  the  Alps;  the  one  oontauiiiig  aboul 
eae  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  other  fire  han« 
dred  thousand.  They  spoke  the  French  language,  and  were 
Freneh  in  all  their  tastesi  manners,  and  oustom%  kidastrial 
paranksy  and  ocwnnnwoial  relations.  By  the  treaties  of  1816^ 
Savoy  and  Nioe  were  taken  from  France,  and  annexed  to 
Sardinia.  As  Italy  was  now  being  re-oiganiaed  by  the 
absorption  of  all  its  fragmentary  provinces  into  one  king- 
dom, the  inhabitants  of  Nice  and  Savoy  were  anxious  to 
jetnm  to  France.  As  they  geographically  belonged  to 
Franoe  (being  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps,  and  ethnologi- 
oally  were  Frenchmen),  Victor  Emanuel,  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  nationalitiesi  gave  his  ready  assent.  Napoleon  HI., 
Inie  to  his  principle  of  popular  suffrage,  had  the  question  sub- 
BAitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  whether  they  would  remain 
with  Italy,  or  return  to  BVance.  The  question  was  decided 
by  an  overwhelming  migority  in  favor  of  re-union  with 
France. 

On  the  2l8t  of  March,  1860,  a  deputation  from  Savoy  and 
Mice  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries.    In  reply  to  their  address,  the  en^ror  said,^ 

ctt 
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"I  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  which  you  hare  ex* 
pressed  to  me,  and  I  receive  you  with  pleasure.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  having  acceded  to  the  principle  of  the  union  of 
Savoy  and  of  the  county  of  Nice  to  Prance,  I  can,  without 
fiiiling  in  any  international  duty,  testify  to  you  my  sympa- 
thy, and  accept  the  expression  of  your  wishes.  The  circum- 
•tances  under  which  this  rectification  of  our  fi'ontiers  has 
been  effected  are  so  unusual,  that,  in  responding  to  legiti- 
mate  interests,  no  principle  is  wounded,  and  consequently  no 
dangerous  precedent  is  established. 

^  Indeed,  it  is  neither  by  conquest  nor  insurrection  that 
Savoy  and  Nice  will  be  re-united  to  France,  but  by  the  free 
oonsent  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  supported  by  popular 
adhesion.  Thus  all  that  there  is  in  Europe  which  does  not 
ding  to  the  antagonbtic  spirit  of  another  epoch  regards  at 
natural  and  equitable  this  annexation  of  termtory.  The 
response  made  to  the  communications  addressed  by  my 
government  to  the  powers  reprcsents-d  in  the  Congress  of 
Verona  authorizes  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  subject  will 
receive  from  them  a  favorable  examination."  • 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  States  of  the  Church  extended 
entirely  across  the  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Tuscan  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  newly- 
formed  kingdom  of  Italy ;  though  this  is  denied  by  some  of  the 
warm  friends  of  the  pope.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  general,  had  awakened  to  an 
intense  yearning  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  with  Rome  for 
its  capital.  But  Victor  Emanuel  was  not  in  favor  of  seizing 
upon  the  States  of  the  Church  simply  by  the  right  of  might; 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Catholic  world  might  enter 
a  very  vehement  protest  against  an  act  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. The  emperor  of  France  also,  while  renouncing 
all  disposition  to  dictate  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  counselled 
him  to  respect  the  historic  rights  of  the  Holy  See.''  f 

•  U  PoUUque  Imp^riale,  p.  ttii  f  Ibid.,  p  OS. 
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But  Viotor  Emanael  firand  himself  in  a  very  embMrtM- 
ing  ntnatioQ.  There  was  a  fteong  demooratic  aod  infidel 
party  is  Italy,  led  bysnch  men  as  Garibaldi  and  Mamni» 
who  were  ripe  for  any  meaaoreB  of  violence  in  reference  to 
the  pope.  They  woold  gladly  harl  him  from  hia  spiritnal  at 
well  aa  from  hia  temporal  thronoi  and  confiscate  all  the 
pioperty  of  the  Choreh.  These  men  formed  the  nndens  of 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  constitntional  monarchy  of  Viotor 
BmanaeL  They  wished  to  overthrow  his  thrcNMi  and  to 
establish  the  government  of  a  radical  democracy.  With 
great  eftciMiey,  they  raised  the  popular  cry  of  ^United  Italj!^ 
with  Some  finr  its  capital"  The  Joomal «"  Italic  **  of  Sept. 
16»  1870,  says,— 

^  The  ItiJian  democracy  has  seen  in  the  qoestica  of  the 
capital  too  good  a  pretext  to  perpetnate  agitatioa  te  permit 
it  to  escape  them.** 

By  the  disaster  at  Sedan  on  the  Sd  of  September,  1870» 
the  emperor  <^  France  was  taken  captive.  The  mob  ia 
Paria  rose,  and  also  in  several  other  large  cities,  and  de» 
dared  the  empire  aboUshed.  Provisional  govenuoents  were 
established,  which  were  celled  republics.  The  French  troops 
were  recalled  from  Rome.  Tlds  revolution  in  France  so 
ronsed  the  Italian  democracy,  that  the  government  of 
Victor  Smanuel  felt  compelled  to  take  the  load  of  the  popu- 
lar impulse,  which  had  become  so  strong,  that  it  threatened 
to  sweep  them  from  power.  To  save  the  monarchy^  it  was 
deemed  essential  to  seiie  upon  Rome;  for,  unless  the 
gevemment  should  do  it»  the  revolutionists  would  rise  em 
WMiee^  and  proclaim  a  republic  in  the  captured  city.  Ap* 
parently,  the  only  way  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  the  revolo* 
tionists  was  to  antidpate  them  in  the  movement.* 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan  reached  Florence,  the 
then  cafntal  of  Italy,  on  the  4th  of  September.  It  was  on 
this  day  that  the  democracy  in  Paris  declared  the  emigre 

•  Tbe  oonflrmation  of  these  yfews  wOI  be  found  in  an  able  artiele  in  ttie 
Ameriean  Ohnroh  Betitir,  written  by  a  gjm^'mmn  who  was  in  FIsLmoi  9k  thai 
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abolished,  and  proclaimed  the  so-called  repuUio.  This  goiF* 
ernment  of  a  democratic  committee  in  Paris  was  in  favor  of 
the  overthrow  of  all  thrones,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a  aniversal  republic.  The  agitation  in  Italy  became  so  great, 
that  the  government  of  Victor  Emanael  was  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  Both  of  the  leading 
journals  in  Florence,  on  the  7th,  published  rousing  articlM, 
entitled  ^  To  Rome,"  in  whidi  they  declared  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  roust  cease. 
A  fortnight  of  intense  agitation  passed  away.  There  were  en- 
thusiastic meetings  all  over  Italy,  —  in  Milan,  Turin,  Verona, 
Venice,  Naples,  Palermo, — calling  for  the  seizure  of  the 
territories  of  the  pope,  and  the  appropriation  of  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  enthusiasm  was  so  general,  that  those 
who  were  in  the  opposition  found  it  expedient  to  keep 
sOent. 

^  Indeed,"  writes  a  gentleman  who  was  then  in  Florence, 
^  no  ministry,  not  the  monarchy  itself  could  for  one  day  have 
resisted  the  popular  will.  A  wand  could  as  soon  have  re* 
risted  the  spring-flood  of  the  Amo  at  mid-course  as  the 
government  have  told  the  Italian  people  at  this  time  that 
they  could  not  go  to  Rome." 

The  papal  government,  confessedly  the  worst  in  Europe, 
being  a  combination  of  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lutism, was  inveterately  inimical  to  the  constitutional  mon« 
arohy  of  Victor  EmanueL  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
Italian  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  in  Florence,  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  tn- 
tereats  of  the  Italian  monarchy  demanded  immediate  action 
in  taking  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  ^  The 
security  of  Italy,"  he  wrote,  ^  renders  it  essential  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  a  state  of  things  which  maintains  in 
the  heart  of  the  peninsula  a  theocraticai  government  in  open 
hostility  to  Italy,  and  which,  by  its  own  confession,  can  only 
subsist  by  means  of  foreign  intervention,  and  whose  territory 
olfers  a  base  of  operations  to  all  the  elements  of  disorder." 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  Italy  were 
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unBmoned  to  Floreiiee  to  oooftr  with  the  govemmBiit  ofMxi 
the  difficult  affiur.  It  was  nnivenally  admitted  that  no 
monarch  in  Europe  had  a  better  title  to  his  throne  than  Pio 
Nina  It  was,  oonsoqaontly,  necessary  to  derise  soma  plan- 
nUe  excuse  for  i^-resting  his  reafans  Bnm  him* 

The  coort  at  Floronoo  sout  a  letter  to  the  pope  by  an  emi- 
nent noUeman  of  Sardinia, — Count  Ponsa  di  San  Martina 
TUs  doenment>  wldoh  wao  Tery  deferentially  worded,  an- 
nonnced  to  the  holy  &thor  tlve  determination  of  the  Italian 
government  to  toks  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Chnrohv 
and  to  ocmstitnte  Bomo  the  capital  of  United  Itaiy.  The 
pope  was  assured  of  tho  profound  reqpect  witti  which  the 
lUdian  government  would  still  regard  his  spiritual  powers 
But  he  was  informod  that  it  was  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  times  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  bis  temporal  pewer; 
and  he  was  entreated  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  with  aa 
good  a  grace  as  posriUe. 

The  reply  of  die  pope,  which  was  a  very  laconic  and  em- 
phatio  refusal,  was  given  in  a  formal  andienoe  which  was 
granted  the  ambassador  on  the  10th  of  September,  1870. 
The  very  next  day,  —  Sunday,  Sept.  11,  —  the  troops  of 
"Victor  Emanuel  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  the  States 
cf  the  Cauurdi  at  three  points. 

General  Oardona,  with  the  prineipd  army,  marobed  fixNn 
Temi  directly  upon  Bome.  General  Bizio,  witii  another 
division,  advanced  from  (hvido  upon  Civita  Vecchia.  Qen* 
end  AngidetU,  with  another  force,  advancing  from  the 
,  invaded  the  p^Md  territory  by  the  way  of  Frosi« 
\  and  Anagni.  These  military  bands  were  so  strong  aa 
to  render  any  eflbctual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pope 
Impossible. 

The  next  day,  the  12th,  the  Italian  court  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Catholic  bidiops,  announcing  that  the  pope's 
U^depmdmoe  would  be  respected,  and  hb  spiritual  power 
supported ;  but  that 

*The  clergy  will  not  be  permitted  by  any  act  or  dlscoorse, 
er  in  any  othor  manner  whatever,  to  stir  up  disobedience  tm 
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the  measures  of  the  pablic  aathority  by  censoring  the  initi* 
tdtions  or  laws  of  the  State ;  and  all  offenders  will  be  pro* 
eeeded  against  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law.** 

The  ecclesiastical  infloence  of  Italy  was  generally  strongly 
in  &vor  of  the  pope.  The  next  morning,  the  three  leading 
journals  of  Northern  Italy —  one  at  Turin,  one  at  Milan,  and 
one  at  Bologna  —  were  suppressed  by  the  Italian  government 
for  containing  articles  unfriendly  to  the  movements  in 
progress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  invasion  pressed 
rapidly  on,  the  feeble  forces  of  the  pope  retiring  before 
thenL  The  pope,  conscious  that  any  resistance  would  be 
unavailing,  commanded  that  there  should  be  only  such  show 
of  force  at  the  gates  of  Rome  as  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  hk  realms  were  wrested  from  him  by  military  violence. 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Sept.  20, 
the  Sardinian  troops,  having  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
the  city,  opened  fire  upon  the  Porta  Pia  and  upon  the 
Porta  Salavia.  At  half-past  eight,  a  breach  was  eflbcted 
at  the  Porta  I^ ;  and  at  half-past  nine  it  was  carried  by 
•torm.  At  ten  o'clock,  two  divisions  of  General  Cardona's 
army  entered  Rome,  and  took  possession  of  the  city ;  and  the 
struggle  ceased. 

Rome  is  divided  by  the  Tiber.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  are  found  the  Palace  of  the  Oaears,  the  Forum,  and 
nearly  all  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  ^  lone  mother  of 
dead  empires.**  On  the  right  bank  are  found  the  Vatican, 
St.  Peter's,  and  nearly  all  the  monumental  and  artistic  wealth 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  accumulated  there  during  a 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  This  ecdesiastioal 
portion  of  the  world-renowned  metropolis  is  often  called  iA$ 
Leonine  city,  from  the  immense  improvements  made  in  it 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  Ijeonine  dty  was  respected  by  the  invaders.  A  r^- 
ment  of  Italian  troops  was  sent  to  encamp  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  Vatican  for  the  protection  of  the  pope.  Gen- 
eral Mari  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  captured  metropolis. 
On  the  2d  of  October  the  question  was  submitted  to  th« 
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•oftages  of  the  people  of  Rome,  whether  they  (7c«ild  re« 
Bonnce  their  temporal  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  become 
the  subjects  of  United  Italy.  The  vote  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  change.  But  the  clerical  party  refused 
to  vote,  affirming  that  they  were  overawed  by  sixty  thousand 
bayonets,  and  that  the  pretended  appeal  to  the  ballot-box 
was  a  mere  farce. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  the  Italian  government  issued 
the  following  decree :  ^  All  the  political  authority  of  the 
pope  and  the  Holy  See  is  abolished,  and  will  remain  so.  The 
pope  will  be  entirely  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal rights  which  he  now  possesses  as  the  supreme  chief  of 
Catholicism,  and  will  enjoy  all  the  honors  and  liberties  which 
constitute  sovereign  prerogative.  The  appanage  of  his 
holiness  and  his  court  shall  bo  furnished  by  Italy,  which 
also  assumes  the  debts  hitherto  contracted  by  the  Pontifical 
States.'' 

I  have  written  the  above  narrative,  not  in  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  or  of  Protestantism,  but  in  the  interests  of 
historical  verity.  The  intelligent  American  reader  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  just  as  they  are ;  and  he  is  abundantly  capable 
of  drawing  from  them  his  own  inferences.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  perfectly  impartial  The  Protestant  world,  with 
great  unanimity,  commends  the  seizure  of  the  Papal  States 
and  the  occupation  of  Rome :  the  Catholic  world,  with  at 
least  equal  unanimity,  condemns  those  measures.  What  the 
final  result  will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  agitation 
eaused  by  these  transactions  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  An 
intense  feeling  of  indignation  is  roused  among  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  world  by  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Rome 
by  the  Italian  troops,  and  the  deposition  of  the  pope  from 
his  temporal  sovereignty.  The  following  resolutions,  drawn 
op  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hart* 
ford,  and  adopted  by  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese  on 
Sunday,  March  12,  1871,  will  give  the  Protestant  reader 
M  idea  of  the  view  which  the  Catholics  take  of  this  all* 
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iBiporlaiit  q»ogtioiL    We  give  ihe   reeobitioDB, 

ebmlar  letter  addressed  by  tbe  biflhop  to  the  pastore  of  tbe 

Tarioos  ohorehea. 


le^am. 

Rbt.  and  osab  Sib,  —Tbe  foHowiag  readntioaa  of  qnn- 
pathy  for  the  boly  father  were  adopted  last  nigbi  1^  a  Terjr 
large  meeting,  held  in  oar  oathedral,  in  this  city. 

I  wish  to  hare  similar  meetings  oaQed  in  all  the  dhwohes 
of  oar  diooese,  on  next  Sanday  or  the  Sunday  fbHowing. 
Ton  will  please  inform  me  of  the  action  taken  by  yowr  con- 
gregation, that  I  may  be  able  to  convey  informatiMi  ef  tiM 
inie  to  his  hoKness. 

Very  truly,  yoors  in  Christ, 

P.  P.  MoPABLAm* 


1.  Xe$ob)edy  That,  in  the  name  of  the  two  baadred 
•and  Catholics  in  this  diocese,  we  desire  to  express  o«r  deep 
asd  heartfelt  S3rmpathy  with  our  holy  ffatber.  Pope  Pins 
DL,  in  his  presMit  distress,  and  oar  reprohatioB  ef  As  on- 
iserited  wrongs  whioh  have  been  inflicted  on  bisi* 

2.  Besohed^  That  the  invasion  of  Bome  bjr  Tiotoc 
Bmanoel,  in  vidation  of  scdemn  treaties,  and  withOBt  any 
ptetonoe  of  a  eamu  MK,  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  tbe  lawa 
of  nations,  and  that  acqoieseence  in  such  iniquity  «Mist  ea- 
danger  the  security  of  nations,  and  end  in  intecnational 
aeardiy. 

8.  Beaohed,  That,  besides  the  violation  of  justioe  asd 
finth,  we  condemn  this  act  of  the  govemmeDt  of  PlotODae 
as  a  sacrilege  against  the  person  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Ohiist» 
who  has  been  exposed  to  insult,  and  held  as  a  prisoBcr  in  Ua 
own  palace ;  and  also  against  the  Chundi,  wbose  patrimony 
has  been  plundered,  and  given  over  to  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler. 

4.  Resolved^  That  these  saoril^ous  outrages  have  iiiflicled 
ii^fury  on  all  countriet  having  Catholic  subjects  or  oiftiaeBai 
as  every  such  nation  is  deeply  interested  in  the  coiplnla 
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freedom  and   independenoe  of   the  head  of  the   Catholic 
Chnroh. 

5.  Itesolvedy  That,  while  we  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Holy  See  from  the  control  of  any  and  every 
dvil  government,  we  also  demand  the  rig!it  for  ourselves  of 
approaching  the  holy  father,  and  of  oommanicatiug  with 
him,  withoat  let  or  hinderance  from  any  other  civil  roler 
whatever. 

6.  Heaolved^  That  we  will  use  all  the  means  in  our  power 
to  console  and  support  the  holy  father  in  this  the  day  of 
his  affliction,  and  will  endeavor  by  every  lawful  means  to 
hasten  the  hour  when  he  will  be  restored  to  his  rights. 

7.  Besolvedy  That  we  hold  the  independence  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  to  be  essential  to  the  freedom  of  conscience 
from  secular  control. 

8.  Resolved^  That,  in  the  present  condition  of  civil  society, 
we  consider  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  to  be  the 
surest  guaranty  of  his  independence,  and  of  his  free  action 
in  the  government  of  the  church. 

9.  JSesolvedy  That  the  government  of  Pius  IX.,  during  his 
long  and  glorious  pontificate,  has  entitled  him  to  the  love 
and  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  approval  and  support 
of  all  Catholics. 

10.  Jtesolvedj  That,  as  men  prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
we  protest  against  the  seizure  of  Rome  as  a  violation  of 
right ;  that  as  American  citizens,  bound  to  uphold  the  su* 
premacy  of  law  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  we  protest 
against  the  act  of  robbing  the  weak  by  the  strong;  that 
as  Catholics,  prompted  by  devotion  to  the  Church,  we  protest 
against  this  crime  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
world,  to  which  the  Christian  monuments  of  Rome  belong. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  men.     Every 
friend  of  humanity  must  long  for  the  advent  of  that  day 
when  we  shall  all  see  eye  to  eye,  and  when  these  painful  an- 
tagonisms shall  be  no  more.    But  for  six  thousand  years  this    . 
generations  have  come  and  gone,  each  spending  its  brief 
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exktenoe  on  this  i^obe  m  ooDteiilioii,  iiiBMdt»  aad 
strife.  The  prospect  of  an  immediate  brighter  dajr  is  nol 
-wery  enoooraging.  Still  it  is  manifest  that  the  worid  is 
making  progress;  and  the  voiee  of  prophecy  chsan  as 
with  the  assoranoe  that  the  time  will  ultimately  coow  when 
the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  wbea  the  Ktm  and 
Hm  lamb  shall  lie  down  tegelher. 
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Mb  AmauE'i  !>■▲«■.— Nbw  OmAmn  bt  AHonom  HAia>.~Bwo«r8  «o  oov> 

OILUTB  THS    PAPAOT.^PBBPUiXnie   QUBSTIOHt.  —  LOTAIVT  OV  THS  Kom 

TO  Prkb  Institutions.  — Papal  Guabantts.  — Tbb  Rsueious  Corpoba- 
noNS.  —  REueiON  and  thb  Public  Schools.  ^Dbath  ov  Victor  Bman- 
ubl,  and  Accbssion  of  Huvbbbt  IV.— Dbatb  ov  Pius  IX.,  and  Aocbssiob 
or  Lbo  XIII.— Attitudb  ov  thb  Nbw  Popb.— Thb  SuppiueB  Qubstion.— 
FtBST  National  Szpobition.— Obbat  Bbumous  Ohanobs.  —  Dbath  oi 
Qabibaldi. 

f[£  preoeding  chapter,  which  was  the  last  that  Mr. 
Abbott  wrote,  records  the  seizure  of  Rome  by  the 
Italian  army  and  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  cC 
the  pope.  The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  author 
died,  devolves  upon  another  the  duty  of  preparing  a  new 
chapter,  bringing  the  history  down  to  a  later  date. 

Rome  was  entered  by  the  Italian  army  in  September, 
1870 ;  but  it  did  not  practically  become  the  capital  of  Italy 
till  the  beginning  of  July,  1871.  Victor  Emanuel,  when  he 
received  at  Florence  the  deputation  sent  to  inform  him  of  the 
adoption  of  the  pUbiscUum  by  which  the  people  of  Rome  de« 
dared  it  to  be  their  will  that  the  city  should  become  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  United  Italy,  was  deeply  moved.  "  At 
last,"  he  said,  '^  our  arduous  task  is  accomplished,  and  our 
country  is  reconstructed.  The  name  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
grandest  name  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  men,  is  joined  with 
the  name  of  Italy,  the  name  which  is  dearest  to  my  heart." 
He  also  took  occasion  to  proclaim  his  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.     ^'  As  a  king  and  as  a  Catholic,"  he  said,  ^'  while 
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I  here  proclaim  tli^  onity  of  Italy,  I  remain  ennntanf  to  mj 
resolve  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the 
independence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff."  The  deolaratioii 
was,  no  doubt,  made  in  good  faith ;  bat  whettier  or  not  it 
has  been  fulfilled  Ib  a  controyerted  qneatioa. 

Before  entering  the  Eternal  City  in  state,  the  king  asMt  a 
prirate  message  to  the  pope,  expressing  his  personal  attadi> 
ment  to  the  Church  and  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  Gen. 
Viale  was  deputed  to  prasent  himself  at  tiie  YaticaBv  m^  ia 
the  name  of  the  king,  to  congratulate  the  pope  opoa  iMTtaig 
held  his  pontificate  beyond  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a 
centuiy,  allotted  by  legend  to  St.  Feter.  Tto  pspe,  kow- 
ever,  refused  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  envoy;  and  oCh^ 
similar  overtures  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Vaftioaft  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  That  tiiis  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  king  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  he  was  exoeed- 
higly  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  papacy,  and  for  that 
purpose  prepared  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  United  Italy.  In  de^ring  the  anger  of 
the  pope,  rather  than  jeopardize  his  country  and  Us  throne, 
be  evinced  a  high  degree  of  courage. 

The  kingdom  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  dnring  the 
last  twelve  years.  Its  relations  with  foreign  powers  have 
presented,  from  time  to  time,  very  embarrassing  qnestionoi 
requiring  skillful  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  hte 
ministers;  but  every  danger  from  this  source  was  safely 
passed.  Questions  of  internal  administration  have  been 
even  more  perplexing.  The  inexperience  of  the  Italians  in 
constitational  government,  the  conflicts  arising  from  local 
and  personal  interests,  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
larg^  masses  of  the  people  degraded  by  long  submission  to 
despotic  authority,  the  conspiracies  and  plots  engendered  by 
an  unwise  and  impatient  radicalism  that  demanded  a  harvest 
whOe  yet  the  seed  had  not  had  time  to  germinate,  and  the 
presence  of  a  wQy  and  powerful  sacerdotalism  resting  upon 
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eB>tnriee  of  pvejodioe  and  superstitioB,  —  UMse  and  other 
cmMOfl  haye  made  the  task  of  governiiig  United  Italy  one  oi 
great  and  peculiar  embarrassment. 

VictcNT  Emanuel,  it  most  in  all  fairness  be  oonoeded,  bore 
lumself  well  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  to  the 
end  of  his  career;  and  his  successor  has  followed  his 
eocample.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  king  felt  any  strong  attach- 
ment to  constituti<mal  goyemment  in  itself  considered ;  but 
his  common  sense  enabled  him  to  see,  that,  as  Italy  could 
only  have  adiieved  independence  and  unily  under  free  insti* 
tutions,  so,  if  his  throne  was  to  endure,  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  government  must  be  maintained.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions,  he  chose  his  ministers  in 
aoecurdance  with  the  votes  of  Pariiament,  and  loyally  sup- 
ported the  policy  recommended  by  them.  If  constitutional 
government  is  now  well  established  in  the  Peninsula,  as  it 
certainly  seems  to  be,  the  credit  for  this  result  is  due  to  the 
wise  EKxleration  and  firmness  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  footing  on  whidi  the  dethroned  pcmtiff  is  allowed  to 
reside  at  the  Vatican,  and  to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority 
unhindered  and  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  was 
d^ned  in  the  bill  of  ^^  Papal  Guarantys,"  enacted  by  Par- 
liament in  May,  1871.  The  person  of  the  pope  is  therein 
dedared  to  be  ^^  sacred  and  inviolable,"  and  offenses  against 
him  are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  offenses  against 
the  king.  It  is  decreed  that  he  shall  be  received  by  the  civil 
anthorities  with  royal  honors,  and  given  the  same  rights  of 
precedence  that  are  accorded  to  him  and  his  representatives 
in  other  Catholic  countries.  The  law  allows  him  as  many 
gnards  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  protect  his  person  and  pal- 
ace. His  annual  allowance  from  the  government  was  fixed 
at  8,225,000  tire,  free  frcMn  all  rates  and  taxes.  He  was  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  Cas- 
tel-Grondolfo,  with  all  their  outbuildings,  furniture,  eta  ;  and 
both  the  libraries  and  picture-galleries  contained  in  then 
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were  to  be  inalienable.  No  <^oial  or  otiier  gofvenaamt 
agent  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  papal  palaces, 
even  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  without  the  pope's 
permission;  and  the  same  rule  was  to  apply  to  buildings 
where  a  oondave  or  council  should  be  assembled.  The  pope 
was  to  be  left  free  to  correspond  with  the  bishops  and  the 
whole  of  the  Catholic  worid  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Italian  Government.  He  was  to  have  postal  and  tele- 
graphic sendee  of  his  own  for  each  of  his  palaces ;  and  aU 
the  papal  seminaries,  academies,  universities,  and  colleges 
In  Rome  and  the  suburban  dioceses  were  to  be  solely  under 
bis  control.  The  government  relinquished  the  privilege  it 
bad  previously  enjoyed  of  presenting  and  nominating  pers<His 
to  <^ces  or  benefices  in  the  Church,  on  the  condition  that 
Italian  subjects  only  should  be  appointe^l ;  and  the  bishops 
were  exempted  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king. 

These  conditions  show  that  the  government  meant  to  be 
conciliatory  toward  the  Church  in  all  save  the  denial  to  it 
of  temporal  power.  Victor  Emanuel,  in  opening  the  first 
parliament  held  in  Rome,  manifested  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
*^The  work  to  which,"  he  said,  ^'we  have  consecrated  oiv 
Mfe,  is  completed :  after  long  expiatory  trials,  Italy  is  restored 
to  herself  and  to  Rome.  Here,  where  our  people,  after 
the  dispersion  of  many  centuries,  finds  itself  for  the  firat 
time  assembled  in  the  majesty  of  its  representatives ;  here, 
where  we  reoogalze  the  country  of  our  thoughts, — eveiy 
tbing  speaks  to  us  of  greatness,  but  every  thing  at  the  same 
tbne  reminds  us  of  our  duties :  we  shall  not  foi^t  them  In 
the  joys  of  this  day.  Regenerated  by  liberty,  we  shall  seek 
fai  liberty  and  order  the  secret  of  strength,  and  a  recondlift- 
tton  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  Having  recc^nijsecl 
ttie  absolute  independence  of  the  spiritual  authority,  we  may 
be  oertam  that  Rome,  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  will  ccmtlnas 
Id  be  the  peaoefcd  and  respected  seat  of  the  pcmtifteats.'* 
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At  the  Tery  hour  when  Victor  £manuel  was  uttering  these 
words  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  peopU 
of  Italy,  the  pope,  addressing  his  partisans,  spoke  in  a  far 
dUferent  strain.  In  the  words  of  his  official  organ,  ^^ha 
condescended  to  speak  of  that  conciliation  Uated  forth  hj 
the  impious,  who  had  even  ventured  to  fcnreshadow  it  by  allu- 
sive pictures,  —  that  so-called  conciliation  by  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Grod  hope  to  ccmquer  our  noUe  resistance  and  disarm 
our  holier  rights ;  and  here,  raising  his  voice,  he  protested 
solemnly  Uiat  no  ^  conciliation '  would  ever  be  possible  be* 
tween  Christ  and  Belial,  between  light  and  darkness,  between 
truth  and  falsehood:  then,  with  eyes  and  arms  uplifted  to 
heavoi,  he  prayed  the  Omnipotent  to  sustain  the  force  of 
his  vicar  in  the  hard  struggle,  and  fortify  by  divine  aid  his 
constancy,  offering  to  sacrifice  his  life  sooner  than  yield  to 
the  insane  devices  of  triumphant  iniquity." 

''What,**  he  asked  on  another  occasion,  ''are  certain 
governments?  They  are  like  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  apex 
is  d^[>endait  on  a  cabinet,  which  is  dependent  on  an  assem- 
bly, which  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  a  thousand  demons 
who  have  chosen  it.  All  are  slaves  of  sin:  the  angel  of 
Gk)d  pursues  them,  and  threatens  them  with  a  naked  sword.*' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Pius  IX.,  addressing  the  Coi- 
lege  of  Cardinals,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  govern, 
ment  in  taking  possession  of  the  convents,  repudiated  every 
thought  of  a  conciliaticm  with  the  Italian  Kingdom.  In  No- 
vtsmber,  1878,  in  an  encyclical  letter,  he  declared  tliat  Borne 
had  "  passed  under  the  sway  of  men  who  despise  law,  who 
are  enemies  of  religion,  who  confound  all  things,  human  and 
divine.'*  He  insisted  that  the  especial  object  of  the  Italian 
Goivemment  was  the  subversion  of  the  pontifical  authority, 
and  the  destructicm,  if  possible,  of  the  Catholic  religion  itself. 

In  May,  1878,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Chambers,  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate  without  modification,  in  regard  to  the 
religious  corporations  of  Bome  and  the  former  Papal  States. 
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The  goyenunent  was  anxious  to  avoid  an  open  breach  be- 
tween itself  and  the  papacy.  The  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  introducing  the  bill,  lu^ed  that  Italy  must  reo^- 
nize  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pope's  spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  must  leave  him  the  necessary  machinery  of  his 
rule.  If  the  heads  of  the  Cleiical  party  did  not  find  this  ma- 
chinery, they  would  be  able  to  show  that  they  had  a  distinct 
grievance,  and  had  been  violently  prevented  from  doing  in 
the  sphere  of  spiritual  affairs  what  the  interests  of  the  Church 
required.  This  would  give  them  an  advantage  in  their  war- 
fare against  the  new  order  of  things.  The  party  of  the  Left 
iras  sternly  opposed  to  every  concession,  insisting  that  the 
ministers  should  cause  all  traces  of  theocratic  rule  to  vanish. 
The  bill  provided  in  general  for  the  application  to  Rome 
Itself  of  the  statutes  by  which  convent  property  throughout 
(he  rest  of  Italy  had  already  been  subjected  to  the  lews  of 
mortmain,  and  taken  by  the  State  for  purposes  of  charitable 
and  educational  endowment.  Special  exception  was  made, 
However,  on  behalf  of  the  establishments  belonging  to  the 
heads  of  orders,  generals,  and  superiors  of  religious  associa- 
tions, having  branches  in  foreign  countries.  It  was  felt  that 
to  cut  off  these  generalships  would  inflict  a  blow  at  the  pope, 
which  his  peculiar  i)osition  at  Rome  rendered  it  decent  and 
merciful  and  also  politic  to  avoid.  The  government,  there- 
fore, conceived  that  these  "  generals  "  should  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  the  State  as  the  pope  received  his,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  at  least  a  few  apartments  in  the 
houses  where  they  had  so  long  had  their  residences.  This 
proi^osition  was  sternly  opposed,  not  only  by  the  party  of  the 
Left,  but  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  government :  and 
eventually  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  it  was  settled 
that  the  ^'  generals  "  should  receive  a  pension  from  the  State, 
amounting,  for  the  whole  of  them,  to  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  yearly,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  occupy  part 
of  their  presen*  residences ;  but  this  provision  was  restricted 
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to  its  applioatkm  to  the  present  '^  heads  "  during  their  life- 
time and  their  continiiance  in  office.  The  bill  passed  in  the 
Chambers  by  a  very  large  majority ;  and  in  the  Senate  not  a 
single  protest  was  made  against  it,  though  the  measure  was 
denounced  at  the  Vatican  as  a  spoliation  and  a  sacrilege. 
On  the  day  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  the  pope,  in  an 
address  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  protested  agamst  it  as 
an  iniquity,  and  also  against  the  previous  occupation  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  repudiated  every  thought  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Italian  Eangdom.  A  few  months  later,  the  gov- 
ernment began  to  enforce  the  law  with  finnness,  but  in  a  way 
to  give  as  litde  i^ense  as  possible  to  the  refuresentatives  of 
the  Church. 

In  1874  tiie  Parliament  undertoc^  to  provide  for  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  tiie  young.  The  Church  regarded  this 
as  an  invasion  of  her  special  prerogative.  The  great  diffi- 
colty  was,  to  dispose  of  the  religious  question  as  connected 
with  the  schools.  It  was  proposed  that  the  State  should 
assume  ccmtrol  of  public  instruction,  but  that  there  should 
be  unlimited  freedom  for  private  schools,  and  that  the  eccle- 
siastical and  monastic  institutions,  which  formerly  monopo- 
lised the  training  of  Italian  youth,  should  be  reckoned  in  the 
latter  category.  The  State  itself  proclaimed  neutrality  in  all 
matters  connected  witii  creed  and  worship,  professing  to  give 
W  religious  instruction  of  any  kind.  This  was  the  inevitaUe 
logic  of  a  separation  between  the  Church  and  tiie  State :  but, 
with  a  view  to  exonerate  the  schools  from  the  charge  of  being 
immoral  and  godless,  it  was  provided,  that  ^^  in  all  elementary 
schools,  t<^ether  witii  the  earliest  notions  respecting  the 
institutions  of  the  State,  should  be  taught  the  maxims  of 
social  justice  and  morality  on  which  those  institutions  are 
founded ;  and  f<Hr  that  purpose  a  little  manual,  a[^roved  by 
the  government  upon  the  advice  of  the  superior  council  <^ 
public  instruction,  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  rendered  obligatory 
throughout  the  kingdom."     Finally,  the  Assembly,  while 
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approving  the  clause  concerning  the  introdaction  of  tiiis 
moral  manual  into  the  public  schools,  threw  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  religious  question  upon  the  local 
authorities,  the  Communes  to  have  the  power  of  suppressing 
'^ligious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

On  March  23,  1874,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Victor 
Emanuel' s  accession  to  the  throne  was  observed  as  a  nationai 
holiday,  and  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  sovereign,  and  their  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  country 
and  to  redeem  it  from  ecclesiastical  rule,  found  expression  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  the  following  year  there  was  great 
excitement,  and,  in  some  quarters,  not  a  little  fear  of  disturb- 
ance, on  account  of  the  presence  of  Grcn.  Garibaldi  in  Bome^ 
he  having  come  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament.  His  mode- 
rate and  patriotic  course,  however,  disappointed  the  expeo* 
tations  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  government  was  strengthened 
by  his  influence.  His  address  to  the  workingmen  of  Rome 
was  noble,  inspiring  them  with  thoughts  of  peace  and  loy- 
alty. In  1876,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  pope's  secretary  of 
state,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Simeoni. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1878,  Victor  Emanuel  died.  As 
the  hour  of  death  approached,  the  king  was  anxious  to 
receive  the  last  rites  of  the  Church;  but,  as  he  was  an 
excommunicated  person,  his  private  chaplain  hesitated  to 
comply  with  his  wish,  and  would  not  do  so  until  authority 
was  received  from  the  Vatican.  The  pope  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  frequent  denunciations  of  the  monarch  as  a 
saeiilegious  usurper,  expressed  his  regret  that  his  infirmities 
would  not  permit  him  to  visit  the  Quirinal  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  The  king's  death  created  a  profound  sensation 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  elicited  universal  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  sorrow. 

The  Prince  of  Piedmont,  son  of  Victor  Emanuel,  soo- 
oeeded  to  the  throne  as  Humbert  IV.     In  taking  the  place 
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of  his  lamented  father,  the  yonng  monarch  expressed  him- 
self in  language  which  was  received  by  the  people  with  great 
satisfaction.  '^  At  this  moment,"  he  said,  ^Hhere  is  bat 
one  consolation  possible ;  namely,  to  show  onrselves  worthy 
of  him,  —  I  by  f ohowing  in  his  footsteps,  you  by  remaining 
devoted  to  those  civic  virtues  by  the  aid  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of  rendering  Italy 
great  and  united.  I  shall  be  mindful  of  the  grand  example 
he  gave  me  of  devotion  to  our  country,  love  of  progress, 
and  faith  in  liberal  institutions,  which  are  the  pride  of  mj 
house.  My  sole  ambition  will  be  to  deserve  the  love  of  my 
people.**  The  ceremonies  in  Rome  attending  the  accession 
of  the  new  king  were  imposing ;  and  the  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling  throughout  the  country  were  such  aa  gave 
assurance  that  a  great  crisis  had  been  safely  passed,  and 
that  the  government  was  strong  in  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  followed  within  a  month  by 
that  of  the  pope.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1878.  In  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter  his  body  lay  in  state  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  it  was  visited  by  crowds  of  people.  Clad  in  tlie 
pontifical  habiliments,  it  reposed  upon  a  crimson  bed,  sur- 
mounted by  twelve  large  candelabra,  and  so  placed  that  the 
feet  of  the  deceased  pontiff  extended  beyond  the  altar-rails 
of  the  chapel  in  which  the  bed  stood,  so  that  the  faithful, 
according  to  custom,  might  be  able  to  kiss  them. 

Cardinal  Pecci  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne  as  Leo 
TJn.  The  coronation  ceremonies  took  place  March  3  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Cardinal  Simeoni  was  succeeded  by 
Cardinal  Franchi  as  the  pope's  secretary  of  state.  The 
accession  of  the  new  pope  has  wrought  no  essential  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  government  of 
Italy.  Leo  Xm.,  no  more  than  Pius  IX.,  is  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  as  irrevocable.  • 
It  is  believed  by  multitudes  that  the  former  has  really  no 
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ezpeotation  thai  that  power  will  ever  be  festorti,  but  thai 
he  is  constrained  by  his  official  advisers  to  persist  in  the  plea 
that  without  it  his  spiritoal  aothority  can  not  be  f  reelj  es- 
erted.  The  {Hret^ise  that  the  pontiff  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
halls  oi  the  Vatican  is  still  kept  op  as  a  means  of  exdting 
the  sympathies  of  the  Catholic  world ;  bat  not  one  of  the 
Catholic  powers  betrays  any  di^xnition  to  interfere  in  iiia 
behalf,  and  the  great  body  of  Cathdios  in  Italy  appears  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  separation  of  the  Church  fwim  the  State. 
The  new  pope  is  a  little  more  moderate  in  his  language  than 
his  predecessor  was,  but  in  other  req;>ects  the  sitoatioa  is 
unchanged.  The  new  pope  refuses  to  acknowledge,  even 
indirectly,  the  authority  of  the  govamment.  He  v^Nidiates 
the  modem  doctrines  of  religious  toleration,  and  believes 
himself  commissioned  of  Gtod  to  forbid,  in  the  States  onoe 
under  papid  rule,  the  exercise  of  every  form  of  religioQ 
except  that  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  And  yet 
when  King  Humbert,  in  1878,  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  this  same  pope  sent  a  telegram 
expressing  his  congratulations.  ^^  I  pray  Grod,'*  Jie  saidy 
*^  for  the  preservation  of  your  majesty's  health.'* 

The  terror  of  Italy  is  an  ignorant  suffrage,  combined  with 
the  indifference  to  public  questions  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  who  have  the  right  to  vote.  For  many  years,  voting 
was  restricted  to  those  who  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
totty  lire.  In  1879  GkuibakU  came  to  Rome  to  start  a  legal 
agitatiiHi  for  manhood  suffrage.  He  said  that  tiiose  who 
obeyed  the  laws  ought  to  make  them ;  that  those  who  aie 
obliged  to  fight  in  defense  of  their  country  should  have  the 
right  to  dect  their  representatives  in  F^oUament.  It  is  hard 
to  deny  such  postulates  as  these,  which  are  all  but  self-evi- 
dent ;  nevertheless  many  <^  the  sincerest  friends  of  univenul 
Kberty  believe  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  so  far.  This 
question,  comtMued  with  those  of  taxation  and  a  depceoiaM 
cnnenqr,  has  been  a  sooroe  of  great  embanassment  to  tte 
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Italian  Grovemment.  At  present,  we  believe,  the  tax  qoali* 
ication  for  voters  is  only  ten  francs ;  but  every  voter  most 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  How  this  will  work  remains  to 
be  seen.  Pius  IX.  at  first  forbade  the  faithful  to  take  any 
part  in  the  elections,  but  he  afterwards  removed  the  resttio- 
tion ;  and  the  Church  party  has  won  some  victories  in  the 
municipalities.  What  complications  may  hereafter  arise 
from  this  source  nobody  can  foresee ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  foundations  of  the  government  are  strong,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  will  prove  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  First  National  Exposition  of 
the  Art  and  Industry  of  United  Italy  took  place  in  Milan. 
The  results  astonished,  not  only  foreigners,  but  the  Italians 
themselves.  The  country,  under  the  influence  of  free  insti- 
tations,  is  making  rapid  advances  in  material  wealth.  Agri- 
colture  and  manufactures  are  being  stimulated  by  the  air 
of  freedom.  In  short,  Italy,  since  achieving  her  political 
independence,  has  set  horself  resolutely  to  achieve  her  eman- 
cipation from  dependence  upon  foreign  industry,  and  to 
prove,  that,  in  natural  productions  and  native  manufactures, 
she  intends  to  be  second  to  none,  and  unrivalled  in  more 
than  one  department. 

The  religious  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Italy  sinot 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  and  the  introduction 
of  free  institutions  are  so  clearly  described  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  an  eminent  Baptist  divine, 
after  careful  observation  during  the  year  1882,  that  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  insert  it  here. 

*^  The  religious  condition  of  Italy  is  full  of  interest,  and 
the  Christian  work  carried  on  within  its  limits  is  full  of 
promise.  A  careful  observer  has  recently  remarked  that  the 
whole  kingdom  is  honey -combed  with  evangelizing  influences. 
With  the  loss  of  temporal  power,  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  also  lost  muen  oi  iU  si^iflcance  and 
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prestige.  As  the  pope  can  no  longer  ocmtrol  armies  and  the 
poUce,  so  he  can  no  longer  hold  the  minds  of  men  in  sobjeo- 
tion ;  and  they  are  more  and  more  sliding  away  from  him. 
The  prefect  of  R<Hne  has  recently  said  publicly  that  the  peo- 
ple would  rather  see  the  imperial  city  laid  in  ashes  than  re- 
duced again  under  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontifif.  The 
latter,  in  every  recent  allocution,  confesses  the  waning  of 
pq[)ery,  and  bewails  his  inability  to  resist  its  decline.  The 
childish  sport  of  the  carnival  in  Bome,  the  present  year,  is 
said  to  liave  been  a  great  f alling-off  from  former  like  oocar 
sions.  Some  of  the  newspapers  pronounced  it  a  total  failure. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  minds  of  the  people  are  becoming  edu- 
cated to  higher  things.  There  are  said  to  be  hundreds  of 
priests  who  are  convinced  of  the  error  and  foUy  of  the  super- 
stitions they  teach,  and  who  would  abandon  the  Bomish 
Church  at  once  if  they  could  be  assured  of  any  method  of 
getting  a  living.  Many  of  the  diurches  are  but  sparingly 
visited  by  the  people.  Almost  the  entire  population  devote 
themselves  on  the  sabbath  and  on  feast-days  to  an  abun- 
dance of  recreation,  but  the  religious  element  of  the  sabbath 
and  the  saints'  days  is  very  generally  held  in  abeyance. 
Many,  especially  of  the  better-educated  classes,  have  sunk 
into  a  thoughtless  indifferentism :  some  have  fallen  into  athe- 
ism. A  few,  with  tender  spirit,  not  knowing  what  is  truth, 
still  blindly  follow  their  blind  leaders,  endeavoring  to  eztraol 
consolation  from  the  empty  forms  of  the  faith  which  they 
have  inherited,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  aooq[it 
with  unthinking  submission. 

'^  Such  is  the  field  which  the  gospel  of  Protestantism  and 
of  the  New  Testament  is  entering.  It  is  now,  happUy,  an 
open  field,  so  far  as  l^al  restrictions  are  concerned ;  although 
c(mverts  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  undoubtedly,  have  to  meet 
much  private  persecution.  But  the  whole  country  is  opened 
to  evangelical  effort,  and  at  many  points  the  word  of  Gk>d 
is  taking  effect.    It  might  not  be  prudent  to  record  for  pub- 
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Bo  information  all  that  could  be  said.  It  :s  enough  to  know 
that  the  scriptures  have  found  their  way  into  thousands  of 
families ;  that  hundreds  of  children  are  taught  in  Christian 
schools;  that  the  gospel  is  preached  every  sabbath  day, 
openly,  in  many  centers  of  population  and  influence;  and 
chuiches  of  Christ  have  been  organized.  Several  of  the 
Christian  denominations  are  interested  in  the  work  of  Italian 
evangelization,  and  have  planted  their  banners  on  the  ram- 
parts, where  they  propose  to  hold  the  fort  till  He  whose 
right  it  is  shall  reign  without  a  rival,  and  all  His  enemies  be 
subdued  under  His  feet. 

'*  This  is  what  I  found  of  Protestant  effort  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Rome.  The  English  Wesleyans;  the  American 
Methodists ;  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United 
States ;  the  English  Baptists  under  Mr.  Wall,  and  a  second 
congregation  where  Mr.  Grassi  preaches  to  a  large  audience  ; 
the  American  and  English  Episcopal  congregations ;  the  Ital- 
ian Free  Church,  under  Gavazzi,  with  schools  for  children, 
and  a  theological  seminary  under  a  Scotch  professor ;  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  a  young  ladies*  school  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  —  constitute  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  going  forth  to  the  conquest 
of  this  ancient  and  classic  land.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
various  schools,  mothers*  meetings,  weekly  conferences  and 
lectures,  hospital  work,  beggars'  meetings  and  other  institu- 
tions, Bible-readers,  colporteurs,  eto.  Mr.  Wall  has  a  print- 
ing-offi<3e  in  connection  with  his  work,  and  is  able  to  sell 
Italian  Testaments,  well  printed  and  bound,  for  the  sum  of 
six  cents.  I  found  Bibles  and  Testaments  among  the  books 
for  sale  by  the  street-peddlers.  He  has  a  church  in  Rome  of 
more  than  a  hundred  converted  Italians,  men  and  women, 
and  frequent  baptisms." 

As  we  close  this  chapter,  news  reaches  us  of  the  death,  on 
June  2,  1882,  of  the  great  Italian  patriot  and  hero,  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  aged  seventy-six.     His  death,  like  that  of  Mac- 
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lini  ten  years  befoie,  has  deeply  slinred  the  hearts  of  the 
Italian  people.  His  faults  were  many,  but  he  endeared  him- 
self to  his  country  by  his  self-sacrifloing  devotion  to  her 
welfare ;  and  his  will  be  €M  Ql  the  great  names  in  Italian 
htalofy. 
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HISTORY  SINGB  THE  YEAR  IWt. 

IXAU  Joon  IBS  Tbdu  ALLumM.-Saamtm  of  OouamoAxum,  Amab  Ba?, 
Bbrbia,  MAOKywAH.— Ratilbs  or  Dooiu  aud  Aoowah.— RnoKMorFkuii- 

CHOB.— Onus  LaaaLATWH.— hMMPMW— .—AflKAMAW  TaoOBLM.— flKIUAK 

B>?t)iUTioM.-<teQLHu.--]UBTBqDAn.— MnoaoauTAXDiiw  wxra  Feanob 

ABOUT  TUHB.— ThK  BaXK    BCAMDiAtA— GhUBOB  AMD   STAXm.— PBMOT  OO.N- 

mnov  or  thb  Itauav  Pum.~OoiicxjoaoK. 

'y  HE  year  of  Oaribaldi's  death,  reoorded  in  the  last 
^  chapter,  was  also  the  year  when  Italy  Altered 
upon  a  new  err^  in  her  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Although  no  record  of  the  fact  was  published,  it  wag 
subsequently  known  that  Italy  entered  into  an  alUanoe 
wiUi  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  concerning  the 
attitude  to  be  assumed  toward  France  and  Russia. 
Connected  with  this  event  was  the  colonizaticMi  policy 
pursued  for  the  next  fourteen  years  by  the  govenunent, 
which  sent  expedition  after  e^iedition  to  Abyssinia  and 
Western  Africa.  This  will  be  noticed  later.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Triple  Alliance,  tiiongh  it  would  bring  to 
Italy  the  help  of  two  powerful  nations  in  case  of  war 
with  France,  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  large  popular 
party,  the  Irredentists.  The  results  of  this  treaty  have 
been  in  some  respects  very  unfortunate  for  Italy.  By 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  all  the  contracting  partiee 
to  the  treaty  were  obliged  to  maintain  large  standing 
armies.  The  year  1883,  also,  saw  fresh  activities  in 
the  building  up  of  the  navy.  The  great  expense  ot 
this  military  and  naval  enterprise  has  had  the  result 
of  so  increasing  the  taxes  in  Italy  as  to  be  ahnost  intol- 
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erable  to  the  middle  class  and  peasantrj,  and  has  nat- 
urally driven  enormous  numbers  of  the  people  to  emi- 
grate to  France,  where  the  price  of  labor  was  higher, 
and  particularly  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  not  published  until  1888.  The  Ger- 
man govemment  was  then  forced  to  reveal  the  text  of 
its  treaty  with  Austria,  which  formed  part  of  the  alli- 
ance, in  order  to  quiet  the  public  apprehension  as  to  the 
apparently  warlike  and  menacing  attitude  of  Russia. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  with  Italy  was  not  made  public 
even  at  that  time,  but  it  was  understood  that  if  France 
should  attack  Italy  or  Germany  she  would  find  them 
both  allied  against  her.  If  Russia  and  France  should 
join  to  make  war  upon  any  one  of  the  three  parties 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  former  coalition  would 
be  obliged  to  deal  with  Q^rmany,  Italy  and  Austria 
combined. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  the  history  of  Italy  since  1883 
centers  in  her  imf ortunate  African  policy  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  1869  an  Italian  steamship  company  bought 
the  bay  of  Assab  in  the  Red  Sea  to  the  east  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  1882  the  Italian  government  succeeded  in 
getting  certain  rights  defined,  concerning  the  country 
surrounding  the  bay,  and  in  getting  the  privilege  of 
constructing  fortifications  there  to  protect  the  Italian 
colony  which  had  sprung  up.  Assab  was  made  a  free 
port,  and  the  government  could  concede  land  to  com- 
panies. In  1885  an  expedition,  military  and  naval, 
was  sent  to  the  west  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  found  a 
colony  there  between  the  port  of  Massowah  and  the 
French  colony  at  Obock.  Italy's  aim  was  thereby  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Africa,  which  she  thought  would  be, 
as  many  colonies  are  and  all  should  be,  a  source  of 
wealth.  It  would  tend  to  divert  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion into  lands  within  the  sphere  of  Italian  influence. 
England  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  help  Italy  found 
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ooionieB  on  the  west  ooast  of  Afrioa^aBwell  bb  sfeatid 
by  her  in  oBBe  Bay  tremble  Brose  between  Tripoli  Bud 
liBly.  Inietamfortiiis^ItBlywwio  aidewith  Kng- 
iBnd  in  her  eDterpriaeBinlgypi.  The  expedition  oo- 
enpied  MaasowBh,  Bad,  tiioogfa  immediBtefy  quortiouud 
bgr  Turkey  bs  to  what  were  their  JntentkinB  on  tiie  Bed 
Sea,  saooeeded  ia  aboiwing  tiiet  tibere  was  nothing  nn- 
pteoedented  in  ooonpying  the  port  in  a  oommeroJBl  q»rit 
Bad  not  B8  oonqoering. 

In  1886  another  expedition  wbb  sent  under  Ckmnt 
Ginpietro  Fano^  and  met  with  a  disBstrous  fate  at  the 
hands  of  tiie  AbyHfauaa  aatiTea.  His  mission,  though 
rsBlly  one  of  p6Boe»  wbB|  on  aoooont  of  its  too  ndlitBry 
i^ypearanoe,  misonderstood  by  the  emir  of  the  distriot 
of  Harrar  in  which  tiie  ItaliBas  had  settied  some  years 
before.  The  wlide  f oroe  of  Ooont  Porro  wbs  aooord- 
ingfy  sonoonded  in  a  narrow  pass,  aepBrated  from  the 
proteotion  of  the  ooBst,  and  mBssacred. 

In  1887  Ooont  SaUmbeni  oonduoted  a  seientifio  mkh 
9km  into  the  interior  of  AbyssiniB.  His  plans  wers 
fhistrated  by  a  miUtary  demonstration  in  MBSBDwah  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  troops  there.  This  irritsted  the 
nattvesi  who  oaptored  tiie  ooont  and  demanded  the 
hnmediate  eTaooation  of  Mwwnwnh  A  few  days  later 
thebattieof  DogaU  took  plBoe»  which  oost  the  Italians 
t8  crfBoers  and  407  soldiers. 

Ia  the  fcdlowiag  year  Italy  foond  herMlf  on  the  verge 
of  a  disagreement  witti  Fraaoe  over  a  brosh  between 
tiie  consols  in  Musiiofinh  concermng  tiie  tax  which  had 
been  imposed  on  foreigners  by  tiie  ItaUan  government. 
Bad  news  also  came  that  another  Italiaa  force  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  Abyssiaiaa  leader,  and  that  the  BoHan 
of  Zaninhar  was  in  a  qoarrelsome  mood. 

The  year  1889  was  marked  by  the  trea^  between 
Sng  Menel^  of  Shoa,  a  division  of  Abjrssinia,  and  tiie 
Italiaa  representative;  the  tioaty,  among  otiier  pro- 
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visions,  definii^  the  boundary  between  the  ItaUaa 
colony  and  AbyBsinia.  In  the  following  year  this  col- 
ony was,  by  a  royal  decree,  giyen  the  name  of  Eretria, 
and  in  1891  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  English 
representative  in  R<nne,  Lofrd  Dnfferin,  and  the  Italian 
prime  minister  defining  the  Italian  sphere  in  Abyssinia. 

In  1894  Colonel  Baratieri  defeated  a  large  force  of 
dervishes  at  Kassala,  their  chief  stronghold  in  Eastern 
Soudan;  and  in  the  following  year  severely  defeated 
Bas  Mangasda,  who  had  attacked  him  vnth  a  large 
force  of  dervishes,  a  victory  which  was  repeated  in  a 
few  months  at  another  place.  These  victories  were 
to  a  certain  extent  offiset  by  the  victorious  onslaught 
of  the  Shoan  army,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
under  Eong  Menelek,  upon  a  force  of  Italians  and 
allied  natives. 

Italy  was  destined,  however,  to  receive  a  severe  blow 
in  her  East  African  posseesicHiS,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  General  Bcuratieri  at  Adowa.  Bcuratieri  was 
but  newly  made  a  general,  and  the  rules  of  the  Italian 
army  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  any  langeit 
than  necessary  in  command  of  so  large  an  army  as  had 
been  assembled  in  Italian  East  Africa.  There  were 
44,000  men,  including  the  allies  levied  from  the  natives. 
Gfeneral  Baldissera  had  been  sent  from  Italy  to  taka 
command.  Baratieri,  realizing  that  his  chance  of  mak« 
ing  a  great  victory  all  his  own  would,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  other  general,  be  gone,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Abyssinians  under  Menelek.  They  were  80,000  strong 
and  well  armed.  Prudence,  which  should  have  coun« 
seled  him  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity,  was  over- 
come by  the  thought  of  possible  glory.  On  March  1« 
1896,  Baratieri  advanced  against  the  Shoans,  but  met 
with  a  terrible  repulse.  Fifteen  hundred  Italians  were 
taken  prisoners,  two  generals  were  killed.  After  this 
disaster,  however,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged  with 
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Monolok  which  liberated  all  prisonero,  assured  the  free- 
dom of  Ethiopia^  and  called  for  an  amioable  settlement 
of  the  bonndarieB.  Qeoeral  Baratieri  was  tried  by 
oonrt-martial  and  acquitted  of  erery  charge  except 
Hiat  be  committed  a  grave  enor  of  judgment* 

The  flower  of  the  Italian  army  had  been  crushed, 
and  ihe  news  of  this  calamity  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
popular  feeting  toward  the  goTemment.  At  Mihm, 
Turin,  and  other  large  cities,  the  sentiment  against 
tile  colonial  policy,  which  had  terminated  so  disas- 
trously, rose  to  such  a  pitdi  that  troops  destined  for 
Hob  rdief  of  ihe  army  in  Africa  had  to  be  sent  oH  frcMU 
Hob  Italian  garrisons  during  the  night,  so  as  to  attract 
aa*  little  attention  as  possible.  The  Orispi  ministry  fell, 
and  Budini  was  again  called  to  take  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  In  1897  the  new  Italian  boundary  was  pro- 
posed by  Meneiek,  and,  alttu>u|^  it  diminished  the 
area  of  tiie  Italian  poesessioofl,  it  was  nevertheless  ac- 
cepted by  Italy,  ffannnin,  won  in  1894,  was  given  up. 
Such  is  tile  unhappy  outcome  of  the  pcdicy  of  cofenisk 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government. 

In  188S  the  questbn  of  reform  in  the  franchise  was 
taken  xip  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  tiie  parliament 
to  confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upcm  all  Italians  <tf  the 
age  of  twen^HXie  years  and  over  who  knew  how  to 
read  and  write.  In  addition  to  tiiese  conditions,  they 
had  to  show  that  tii^  had  received  tiie  lawful  amount 
of  elementary  education;  unless  tiiey  were  members  of 
academies  of  sciences,  letters  or  arts;  members  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  or  of  agricultural  societies;  profeasoni 
or  instructors  in  any  branch  of  learning;  possessors  of 
university  degrees,  and  many  other  precessions  which  it 
would  h^  be  tedious  to  mention.  These  exceptions  fur- 
ther included  the  army  and  entire  civil  service  and  rail- 
road emi^oyte.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  franchise 
given  to  all  those  who  paid  taxes  to  tiie  amount 
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of  19.80  lire  (—  about  $8.80).  The  faOl  became  a  law 
on  April  28,  1883.  In  1883  a  series  of  new  laws  was 
adopted  giving  autcmomy  to  the  Italian  nniyersities  and 
handing  over  secondary  education  to  provincial  author- 
ities ;  reserving,  however,  to  Hbe  state  the  complete  con- 
trol of  all  primary  education.  But  legislation  in  Italy, 
as  in  other  constitutional  monarchies,  suffers  in  the 
National  Assemblies  from  the  opposition  of  its  many 
political  parties.  The  power  to  make  laws  in  Italy  is 
given  to  the  king,  assisted  by  two  parliaments,  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  king,  and 
of  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  S^iators  are  not 
limited.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  re-elected  every 
five  years  by  the  suffrage  known  as  acruttn  de  liste. 
In  this  chamber  every  57,000  people  in  Italy  are  rep- 
resented by  one  deputy.  The  two  chief  political  parties 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  the  Ministerial  Left  and 
the  Opposition  Left  or  Pentarchy ,  which  has  been  weak- 
ened by  discords  between  the  deputies  composing  it  so 
that  the  ministerial  party  has  usually  had  the  majority 
and  the  controlling  voice  in  the  legislation.  To  Signer 
Depretis,  who  died  in  1887,  is  due  in  large  part  the 
firmness  of  the  ministerial  position,  and  his  successors 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  principles.  The  plans 
of  the  ministerial  party  are  often  hindered  and  delayed 
by  the  demonstrations  of  a  popular  party  by  the  name 
of  Irredentists. 

Irredentism,  or  the  political  sentiment  which  favors 
Italia  Irredenta^  or  ^^unredeemed  Italy,''  is  directed 
against  the  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  on  account  of  feelings  of  hatred 
aroused  in  the  war  with  that  country.  The  Irredent- 
iste,  in  additi<Hi  to  their  opposition  to  the  Triple  AlU- 
ance,  have  a  great  desire  to  r^ain  for  Italy  the  Italian- 
speaking  provinces  which  were  taken  from  her  in  ihe 
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last  war  by  Austria,  and  even  the  district  of  Tidno, 
which  has  not  belonged  to  Italy  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  is  now  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Alps,  and  extending  from  the  St.  Gk>tthard 
Pass  ahnost  to  Como.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Tioino,  though  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  are  in  no  wise  anxious  to  return  to  her. 
The  Irredentists  on  the  other  hand,  who  look  upon  this 
part  of  the  country  with  longing  eyes,  are  a  strong 
party  in  Italy  and  are  numerous  in  Tidno.  Trieste  is 
another  province  that  the  Irredentists  would  like  to  see 
returned  to  Italy.  The  Italians  in  this  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian territory  are  in  the  majority  of  the  population 
only  on  the  seacoast.  In  1889  the  estate  of  an  Italian 
who  died  in  Trieste  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Austrian  oflScials.  This  caused  extreme  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Irredentists  in  that  city,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  more  stringent  measures  of  repres- 
sion against  them,  taken  by  the  Austria-Hungariaa 
government. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  during  the  period  under 
review  in  this  appendix,  has  been  directed  not  alone  to 
the  colonization  of  parts  of  Africa,  but  to  the  strength- 
ening of  Italy's  interests  in  Tunis.  France  had  agreed 
in  1884  that  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  should  remain  unaltered  even  after  the  with- 
drawal of  privileges  of  consulship  in  that  country.  The 
death  of  a  Tunisian  general,  Hussein  Pasha,  in  Florence, 
was  followed  by  the  French  consul's  presuming  to  take 
possession  of  his  papers.  A  Tunisian  lawyer  was 
named  by  the  authorities  in  Florence  to  receive  them, 
but  the  French  consul  wotdd  not  give  them  up.  The 
lawyer  in  his  turn  got  the  help  of  the  police,  forced  his 
way  into  the  house  of  the  French  consul  and  appropri- 
ated the  documents.  This  incident  recalled  the  occu- 
paticm  of  Tunis  by  tiie  French  and  their  pushing  the 
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Italians  oat  of  the  ooantry .  Hie  qaeetioii  of  intmiA- 
tioiial  law  immediatelj  axoae  wfaettier  Hob  documeaiB  in 
question  really  bekmged  to  tiie  oostodj  of  the  Fiench 
oonsol,  and  whether  the  righta  of  France  as  a  natbn 
were  not  infringed  by  flie  action  of  tiie  ItaUan  nmgia- 
trate  and  lawyer. 

Italy  has  suffered  lees,  however,  at  tiie  hands  of 
other  natimis  than  from  ^  unfortunate  management 
of  her  internal  affairs.  Even  if  her  colonies  in  Africa 
were  not  as  prosperous  tiiece  as  could  be  wished  she 
certainly  got  a  foothold. 

But  when  looking  at  her  internal  history  weseetiiat 
Itaiy  has  been  visited  during  tiie  period  now  under 
consideration  by  numerous  calamitjes  for  which  she 
deserves  the  commiseration  of  the  civiUaedwotld.  Im- 
portant among  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italian  peasantry 
is  the  agrarian  trouble.  In  1886  the  northern  provinces 
suffered  frcon  a  famine^  and  iqnrisingB  of  ibe  starving 
peasants  were  with  difficulty  suppressed.  Partkmlariy 
was  this  the  case  in  Mantua  and  in  Lombardy,  where 
the  field  laborers  struck  and  were  incited  l^  sodattsls 
to  commit  violent  acts.  A  report  upon  the  agrkmltural 
state  of  the  country,  ordered  by  tiie  parliament  in  1877, 
had  shown  that  tiie  profits  of  farming  were  steadily 
declining  and  that  the  difficulties  of  successful  agri- 
culture w^re  inoreasmg.  Disease  of  silk  worms  con- 
tributed to  render  the  production  of  silk  small,  and 
Uis^t  had  fallen  upon  Hob  fruits  and  vmes.  Importa- 
tion of  silk  and  rice  had  lowered  the  prices  of  these 
commodities.  Harder  than  all  this  to  bear  was  the 
enormous  taxation  upon  land.  Twenty-two  different 
kinds  of  taxes  were  levied  upoa  land,  and  these  were, 
in  northern  Italy,  more  than  could  be  home,  the  chief 
burden  being  tl^  municipal  tax,  sometimes  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  State  tax.  In  the  province  of 
Oemona  an  instance  uf  excessive  taxation  showed  an 
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aasessment  of  more  than  one-half  the  revenue  of  the 
property.  Bread  riots  occurred  in  Milan  in  1886,  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  shops  and  other  buildings 
by  workmen,  who  thus  protested  against  the  new  octroi 
duties.  In  the  same  year  the  land-tax  was  subjected  to 
a  complete  reconstruction,  although  the  finances  of  the 
nation  were  and  remained  in  an  unfortunately  low  con- 
dition. New  disturbances  arose  in  Pavia  over  the 
strike  of  laborers.  In  1889  Lombardy  was  the  scene 
of  stiU  greater  rioting  on  the  part  of  ignorant  peasants, 
who  had  been  incited  to  make  violent  demonstration 
which  ended  in  robbery  and  murder.  Tariff  war  with 
France  had  so  reduced  the  price  of  wine  as  to  cause 
great  suffering  am<mg  the  vine  growers.  In  1890 
workers  in  the  rice  fields  of  Ravenna  appealed  for 
more  wages,  but  were  answered  only  by  the  calling 
out  of  the  military.  The  soldiers  were  stoned  by  the 
laborers,  who  in  turn  were  fired  upon  and  several  killed. 
In  1893  the  peasantry  in  Sicily  arose.  Sicily,  though 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  world,  and  for  so 
many  centuries  the  source  of  the  grain  supply  of  the 
Roman  empire,  was  at  this  time  so  mismanaged  as  to 
produce  almost  nothing,  and  the  poor  people  were  starv 
ing  to  death.  Here  again  the  taxes  added  to  the  bur- 
dens, and  profits  were  annihilated  by  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  every  commodity  had  to  pass. 
The  uprising  in  Sicily  finally  assumed  such  grave  pro- 
portions that  the  soldiers  were  called  out  and  several 
war  vessels  were  placed  in  the  harbor  of  Palermo.  A 
state  of  siege  was  kept  up  in  Palermo.  The  following 
year  all  Sicily  was  under  martial  law,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion passed  over  to  Calabria,  Ancona,  and  Lombardy 
on  the  mainland,  and  took  the  form  of  violent  attacks 
upon  the  quarters  of  the  military.  As  this  movement 
was  on  the  point  of  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
it  was  successfully  checked  by  ihe  rcfysl  authorities. 
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This  just  saved  ilie  depositfen  of  icyaMy 
lishmeiitof  avepoUioiiiltal^.  In  18W  the  oooditioa 
of  tiie  Sioiliaii  peaaante  waa  no  bettor.  Their  hordeoe 
were  heavier  and  their  strength  to  bear  them  kee.  The 
snlphiir  and  pyrites  mines,  which  had  given  enqdojr- 
ment  before  to  nnmeroas  miners,  had  now  to  be  left 
onworked,  the  products  being  driven  out  of  tfaemarlDet 
bjjr  tile  importation  of  tiioso  minerals  from  America. 
This  drove  the  mineiB  to  tiie  fields,  iduoh  couUl  not 
afford  sabsistence  to  the  peasants  already  engaged 
tiiere.  In  1896  the  people  of  Sardinia  were  suffering 
as  badly  as  the  fiBeilians,  They  were  forced  to  eat 
grass,  and  were  at  the  same  time  honnded  by  tiie  tax* 
gatiierers;  so  that  they  were  driven  to  either  one  of  two 
evils,  emigration,  or,  in  case  of  faihire  in  that  direction, 
to  crime.  In  other  parte  of  Italy  brigandage  had  re- 
vived. A  German  prince  was  robbed  by  the  brigands 
even  at  tiie  ontskirto  of  tiie  Imperial  City. 

Throns^iont  tins  period  increased  demands  for  monsy 
were  made  by  the  government.  The  costiy  steps  taken 
in  joining  tiie  Trifde  AlWanoe  and  in  the  fiital  sohense 
of  cdoninng  Africa  coold  not  be  retaken,  and  tiie 
country  was  becoming  worse  and  worse  involved.  The 
government  was  blamed,  too^  for  the  costitness  of  ito 
fetes  in  Bome  and  Naples.  The  Boman  festival  in 
1896  was  held  at  the  same  time  that  the  poaennte  in 
Sicily  were  starving.  Mnoh  dissatisfaction  had  been 
eocpfeeeed  with  the  enponans  attwiding  the  marriage  of 
the  drown  Prince  in  1896,  and  one  member  of  tiie 
pariiament  proposed  **that  as  the  monarchy  was  nse* 
less  ite  maintenance  by  the  nation  was  nnneoeasary, 
and  that  the  king's  civil  list  should  be  reduced.** 

In  1897  the  agrarian  troubles  again  broke  oat,  the 
price  of  bread  steadily  went  higgler  and  higher,  and 
the  oontadini  in  varioos  parte  of  tiie  country,  diiefly 
the  vine  growers,  took  forcible  possession  of  untilM 
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estates  in  Latium.  They  rushed  in  upon  pasture  lands 
and  commenced  to  sow  them  with  seed.  The  blood 
that  would  have  been  spilled  by  the  soldiery  who  were 
then  called  in  was  saved  only  by  allowing  many  of  the 
peasants  to  remain  on  the  estates  in  the  capacity  of 
farmer  tenants. 

In  the  same  year  the  distress  of  the  country  was 
marked  by  a  protest  of  butchers  against  the  increasing 
consumption  of  horse  flesh.  The  only  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs 
was  to  help  large  numbers  of  the  oontadini  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Dobrudscha.  This  was  not  the  first  time, 
moreover,  that  the  government  rebo/ted  to  encourage- 
ment of  emigration  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  poverty 
at  home.  In  the  same  year  the  shopkeepers  in  Rome 
became  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  tax  upon  per- 
sonal property  had,  through  negligence  or  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  tax  gatherers,  failed  to  be  collected, 
that  a  new  tax  had  been  imposed  which  would  fall 
upon  them,  and  still  more  heavily  than  the  other. 
They  decided  to  make  a  public  protest  and  petition  the 
government  to  remove  the  supplementary  tu.  A  day, 
October  11th,  was  appointed  on  which  aJl  shops  should 
be  closed  and  delegates  from  the  shopkeepers  should 
march  behind  a  grand  procession  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  received  by  Signer  di  Budiid,  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  procession  was  the  occasion  of  a  Tiot  in 
which  the  troops  fired  upon  the  people.  This  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  government  and  prompted  them  to 
admonish  their  tax-collectors  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future. 

Italy  has  been  an  unfortunate  nation  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  having  been  visited  both  by  cholera  and 
earthquake.  In  1884,  during  the  exposition  at  Turin, 
cholera  decimated  many  villages  in  Tuscany  and  Pied- 
mont, and  visited  Naples  with  direful  ravages;  such. 
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indeed,  that  fhece  was  no  way  of  i&ssgaiDg  of  the  dead 
fart  enough  and  the  bodies  were  allowed  to  ranain  in 
the  streetB.  Even  the  sick  were  abandoned^  as  in  the 
great  plague  in  Lcmdon  two  eenturies  ago.  Am  many 
ae  three  hundred  died  in  a  week.  In  September  ihe 
disease  had  reached  Qenoa.  In  1894  Sonthem  Italy 
suffered  from  a  terrible  earthquake.  In  Hbe  provinoee 
of  Catanzaro,  Calabria  and  Beggio  the  repeated  shocks 
destroyed  whole  villages,  and  many  hundred  familieB 
were  crushed  beneath  falling  buildings.  Thousands 
were  made  homeless.  An  dSSoial  was  sent  to  the  dev- 
astated country  by  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  assistance.  He  was  empowered  to  grant  the 
non-payment  of  taxes  by  particulariy  needy  persons. 

In  ihe  year  1 888  a  fresh  incident  occurred  which  con- 
tributed to  a  misunderstanding  with  France.  As  early 
as  1881  hard  feeling  was  aroused  between  the  two  na- 
tions by  the  riots  which  had  occurred  in  Marseilles,  in 
which  some  Italian  subjects  took  part.  In  the  same 
year  a  rupLiire  had  taken  place  in  Tunis  between  the 
French  and  Italian  consuls  there;  and  in  1888  an  in- 
fringement of  intematicxial  law  on  Italy's  part,  in  the 
matter  of  the  action  of  hw  Timisian  consul,  was  fol~ 
lowed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  and  French 
ambassadors  from  Paris  and  Borne  respectivdy,  with- 
out, however,  leading  to  any  military  display.  The 
irritaftion  against  France,  which  has  already  been 
spoken  of,  will  have  to  be  mentioned  again  in  speak- 
ing of  the  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  King; 
the  former,  as  will  be  seen,  having  more  egrmpathiieis 
in  France  than  in  Italy  in  his  desire  to  be  released  from 
his  captivity  in  the  Vatican  and  to  regain  once  more 
the  temporal  power  which  the  Ohuroh  has  lost. 

In  aU  her  internal  and  international  projects  Italy 
has  been  hampered  by  the  state  of  her  finances.  The 
people,  taxed  beyond  endurance,  have  yet  the  dinroh 
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to  mpport,  as  flie  mAJaaty  of  tbem  aie  Boman  Osth- 
olioB;  and  aodal  oonditioDS  aie  siioii  that  paiiperim» 
begi^Buy  and  labor  trooUas  aie  innpaniinc  inatawl  of 
difiiiniffihing» 

A  aouroe  of  the  flnancial  wnalnwi  of  the  oomtqr 
WM  tiie  oomiplioQ  of  thoae  wlftD  had  the  dfaeotioQ  of 
the  natkoal  banka  of  IMj^  mz  of  wfaioh  aie  empow- 
aied  bj  tiie  gcifernnMnt  to  tome  bank  notosu  An  in- 
I  toto  the  awthoda  of  managhig  these  banks 
oaUed  for  to  1898,  ostnsMy  as  a  preoaotkxiaiy 
taken  befors  gsanttog  a  six  yean'  isnewal  of 
the  priWlflge  of  toning  notos.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
fci^iuiii  that  toe  Pfl"^^  Bomana  had  gone  far  bflywid 
to  logal  imsogalifus  to  tomtog  notes  sfactgr-fonr  milKnn 
Hie  to  ggosBP  of  what  was  panntted  by  toe  goffsni* 
ment.  ThetofssHgatinn  tocmedtoatseTsralniembers 
of  paittamenl  and  othan  had  been  aUowed  by  the  bank 
to  ofNn  false  aommntii,  and  that  oonnlsffeiting  had  been 
oafftedonbythspresidentofthebank.  Severalmem- 
bersof  the  Ctafatoet,  tootodtog  GioUtti,  Bndtoi  and 
Orispi,  were  said  to  haire  leoehred  laigesiunsi  illegally, 
framtfaebank.  The kkig is beliefed  to  have  defoted 
fonr  mflUon  Hie  of  his  own  peisonal  iavt»<iJ  to  aid 
pnbtte  men  to  paying  their  debts  and  tons  averting 
the  great  bank  soandaL  Other  banto  were  impUoated^ 
and  a  oriminal  oonrt  sitting  to  June,  1898|  sentenced 
the  oasUer  of  the  bank  of  Naples,  and  anottier  privato 
indiridnal,  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  In  the 
foOowtog  year  Beraardo  Tanlongo,  governor  of  the 
Banoa  Bomann,  was  tried  for  the  ofoosrive  issne  of 
notes.  In  18M  the  es-premtor,Oiolitti,  who  had  given 
evidenoe  against  Orispi  to  ths  bank  soandals,  was  ao- 
CQsed  of  having  cone  illegally  by  his  information.  His 
appeal  for  a  trial  by  tiie  Senate  was  granted,  resulting 
to  the  abandonment  of  action  agatost  Urn;  andtol897 
Ito  dMsqges  agatost  Orispi  were  withdiawn  on  the  kgal 
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technicality  that  a  minister  could  not  be  tried  after 
leaving  office  for  what  he  had  done  while  in  office. 

In*1892  Italy  and  the  United  States  sofEeredadiplo- 
matic  rupture  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  req^eotive 
countries  left  Washington  and  Roma.  On  March  li» 
I89I9  several  Italian  subjects  were  lyndied  by  a  mob 
at  New  Orleans,  La.  This  inoidept  was  soon  dosed, 
however,  by  tiie  offer  to  Italy  of  iSfi,000  oa  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Statsii  which  sum  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  families. of  the  victims.  This 
money  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Ministers  P<Mrter 
and  Baron  Fava  immediately  returned  to  their  nepeo- 
tive  offices. 

The  Ohuroh  and  State  came  to  blows  in  1886,  in  the 
persons  of  clerical  and  royal  sympatfiigwrs,  on  tiie  occa- 
sion of  a  procession  of  Liberals  in  Naples  hi  cdebration 
of  the  entry  of  Italian  troops  into  Boma  This  was 
followed  by  anti-churdi  riots  in  many  of  the  larger 
Italian  cities.  Laws  were  also  passed  making  it  crim- 
inal for  any  churchman  to  use  words  in  his  preadiing 
which  could  be  construed  as  against  the  interests  of 
the  unity  of  Italy  under  King  Humbert.  In  1889  Leo 
XIII.  made  an  appeal  to  all  tiie  Buropean  courts  to 
aid  him  to  regain  his  temporal  sovereignty.  It  had 
been  impossible  in  previous  years  to  make  any  n^ 
prochement  between  the  Ohurch  and  the  Italian  State, 
and  in  view  of  this  the  P<^  asked  help  from  the  other 
European  nations.  This  was  refused  by  all  of  them, 
even  by  France,  which  was  supposed  more  than  the 
others  to  favor  the  Roman  OhurcdL  A  great  pqMilar 
expression  of  hostility  to  the  Pqie's  request  todc  place 
m  Rome  this  year,  in  tiie  shape  of  a  procession  cele- 
brating the  unveOing  of  a  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno^ 
whom  the  Church  burned  in  1600. 

The  year  1891  attracted  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  tiie  Papapy  to  tiie  Italian  govemmsot 
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The  proeent  Pope^  Leo  XUL,  who  nooeeded  Ptu  BL 
in  1878,  though  not  lorn  aealoiiB  ibasa  his  ptedeooHor 
for  the  return  of  ihe  temporal  power  to  the  Ohmoh  of 
Romey  has  been  more  politic  end  lees  dcwKiietmliimt 
than  Phis  IZ.  Ifte  fact  that  the  Pope  does  not  leoog^ 
niae  the  lights  of  the  present  king  of  Italy,  and  that 
the  Catfaolio  olergy  in  tiiat  country  were  forbidden  bj 
the  head  of  the  ohordi  to  aTsil  themselTes  of  the  fian- 
cfaiae  granted  bjr  the  rcqral  goremment  in  national 
electionsi  places  Ita^,  in  wUoh  there  are  mnety-nine 
per  oent  Oathdios  and  one  per  cent  Protestants,  in  a 
canons  position.  The  prosont  Pope  has  nnderlaken 
a  diploniatic  compromise  in  remo^^bg  the  prohibition 
of  the  okrioals  to  Tote  in  national  eleotioiM  and  to  hold 
seats  in  parliament,  on  the  condition  that  he  will  be 
aided  hi  regaimng  possesninn  of  the  dty  of  Home, 
either  by  the  comfdete  reuKnral  of  the  Italian  gorem- 
ment  to  some  other  oify,  or  by  the  ezohiaiTe  papal  use 
of  the  cUty  for  certain  periods  of  ibe  year  in  whioh  the 
Pope  coold  hold  ooort  The  gpood  will  <^  France  in 
ttds  direction  was  gained;  hot  in  Italy  an  expression 
of  popolar  hatred  between  Frendi  and  Italians,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  pilgrimage  of  a  nmnber  of  French  Oath- 
olios  to  Some  in  October,  1801,  preoipiiated  a  practical 
consideration  of  the  compromise  of  tiie  Pope.  The 
Freodi  pilgrims  spat  npon  the  register  of  risitors  in 
the  Pantheon  where  the  boc^  of  Victor  Brnmannel  Ues. 
Th^  also  corsed  the  prosont  king  and  shonted  '*Long 
KvethePopa"  lUs  was  <he  signal  for  a  strong  anti- 
Fren<di  demonstration  in  Borne.  The  affair  was  ter- 
minated, however,  by  the  arrest  of  tiie  insnlting  personr 
and  tiieir  deportation  to  the  French  frontier. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  increased  porer^  and 
inability  of  the  msnses  to  boy  bread  led  to  great  dis- 
tress aiul  manifestations  of  popnlar  discontent  in  Borne, 
Pisa,  Naples,  Bavenna,  Bari,  and  other  places,  where 
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bread  riote  dt  aeriouB  natcue  oooonecL  On  May  Sd, 
three  rioters  were  killed  by  a  yoXkiy  from  the  troope  in 
a  place  called  Bognia  Oayallo,  and  on  the  f dlowing 
day  tine  govemment  called  upon  reserve  troops  to  sup- 
press the  rioters  in  many  other  parts  of  the  conntry. 
This  was  shortly  f dlowed  hy  the  proclamation  of  a 
state  of  siege  in  the  proyinoe  of  Fk^ence.  So  great 
was  ihe  despair  of  the  peoph  tiiat  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment had  to  take  decisive  steps  to  prevent  bands  of 
the  poor  people  from  crossing  tiie  Italian  frontier  into 
Switzerland. 

Such,  then,  is  the  conditioci  of  Italy  at  the  dose  of 
1898.  Oleft  in  twain  hy  the  two  irreccmdlaUe  ele- 
ments headed  by  tiie  King  and  the  Pope,  administered 
by  a  corrupt  corps  at  puUic  officials^  which  has  even 
contaminated  the  banldng  qrstem  of  the  country,  the 
people  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  oppressive  and 
mijust  taxation,  labor  unable  to  get  its  proper  remu- 
neration even  hy  a  strong  proteotion  of  native  indus- 
tries, bitter  feelings  against  France,  and,  among  the 
Irredentists,  against  Austria,  and  the  wounds  of  her 
African  campaigns  still  fresh,  Italy  presents  a  pitiable 
spectacle.  What  wonder  that  her  subjects  emigrate, 
and  are  even  encouraged  thereto  by  the  government? 
Of  national  excitement  there  is  too  much,  and  of  true 
patriotism  too  little.  The  rich  in  many  cases  either  do 
not  understand  or  deliberately  ignore  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  The  question  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ^^If 
tiiey  can't  get  bread  why  don't  they  eat  cakeP"'  is 
asked  to-day  hy  tiie  Italian  wealthy  classes.  Anarch- 
ism has  daily  to  be  put  down  by  the  government,  and 
Socialism  is  steadily  increasing.  To  some  minds  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  constitutional  moi^ 
arohy  will  give  place  to  an  Italian  Bepnblic. 
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tion oi;m 
kooora  conferred  upon,  889. 
''the  Father  of  his  Country,'*  889. 
iBperator.  889. 

aeeused  of  asplting  to  be  king,  240i 
fsasons  fbr  the  acousatloBS  anins^ 

84a 
worka  of;  In  Borne,  840. 
refection  of  the  erown  by,  841. 
anecdote  of  his  rveeptloa  of  tlia 

senators,  841. 
ajmpathy  oi;  fbr  stares,  948. 
lasolves  to  adopt  Octarius  (OX 

M8. 
dsMriptlon  of  a  Tlsit  of;  848. 
•oaveaes  the  senate  on  the  Ides  id 

March,  84fi. 
warned  to  beware  of  the  Idea  of 

March,  84ft. 
aatraaoa  o(  to  the  aenate,  846. 
aspresses  hto  choice  of  death,  8461 
Burder  oL  847. 
effect  or  the  death  of;  947. 
aonstemation    and  fliftht  of   the 

friends  of,  847. 
wUi  of;  rsad  In  public,  849. 
astatea  e^  bequeathed  to  Boma 

848. 
fbneral  of,  800. 
acts  of  the  senate  in  regard  to  th 

lawaoi;800. 
atatue  erected  in  honor  of;  961. 
the  mob  determined  to  roTeafr 

the  death  of,  851. 
memory  ofl  In  Bome,  967. 
Ojmab  (Tiberins),  life  of,  at  Caprc,  801 
omelties  of;  801 
denounces  piny -actors,  805. 
temple  proposed  In  honor  vi,  80& 
retires  sgain  to  CaprsB,  807. 
death  o<;  808. 
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«hAract«r  flC  MIL 

life  oC  810. 

death  ot,  811. 
Oaiollub  ftppointed  dtoteUr.  A 
Oaiivuiv«(0.),  demaiuli  oi;  to  Mm  tH» 

OAmr^  Ci4iCiired  bj  HMiiiflNil,  114 
OAPfioiii  •MembUng  of  the  oonnlntofB  te 

tbe,M8. 
OiB4<iau.i,  bis  MMMlaattoB  of  0«t%  861 

r«l«iiMidd6iitboC80r. 
GABAOTAOoa,  tn  Some,  814 
Oabbo,  doMTU  the  people,  M8. 

deeleree  Um  edfiereals  of  flMte  Mb* 

lie  eMuilee,  184. 
fleee  to  8I0U7, 110, 
tokea  pfteoiMr  bf 
deatb  <<  170. 
Oabbovabi,  foniMtleB  ef  the»  6A 
Oammii*  ehoeen  empeiet,  881. 

deetheCmT 
CUnm  eleetod  empwer  bf  Ibe  env,  8181 
defeeto  the  PenlMH.  828L 
deetboi;880. 
OAniAtti,  the  empit*  <<  84 

feUeCM 
04BniA«mA,  eeptote  oC  181^ 
CAWAgnnAJw,  iMMtortbk8L 

fMignlihed  igr  lh»  B^ 

th?**^ 


188. 


reriko 


fllllil  (8p.)  beh-ded,  88. 
OiMnmCOUoe)  elected  tribme.  8H. 
iletfromKone»8Ql 


hta«or7oi;8«4 
ebereeter  of;  846k 


ortelMtee 

I  tbe  MOpentloo  iT  BrotMb 


QiOBOlA] 

dmuMM 


JolM  Brutos  te  tbe  enpltal,  84& 

Vmmo  ot,  ettaeked  by  the  Bob^SBL 

triompbeat  In  S/rle,  888 

deethof^OflO. 

Ajro  PoLurz,  mlnteiee  eC  84 

(Lodoe  BeiflM)  olfei 
M  eoMol,  178. 

le  releeted,  18L 

•berMter  Md  life  oC  II81 

eonaplrMf  at,  181. 

pleiu  •  oi?il  war,  188. 

■ttemptB  the   Miiwliatl>«  of 
Gioero,188. 

leplj  ot  to  Cleeroi»  188. 

ptene  o(;  for  the  rerolt,  184 

(oine  MeaUotte  TbMMy,  184 

defeat  ot,  184 

deethoC184 

^finpetbj  of  tbe  people  wUh| 

MM,  Mepoleoa'f  oplakw  U,  604 

(Mereos  PordneX  ^lith  Mid  ebeiao* 

ter  o^  187. 
tnee  the  ezeeotloB  of  tbe  eoMplf»- 

tort,  188. 
mroprtotee  moMf  Ibr  tbe  dietrib*- 

ilon  of  oora  enionf  the  people^  184 
oppoeed  to.tb«  triamrtrste,  184 

ibe  ee«M  of  Oeera,  ItL 

ioftbeaobleefor  ir«tor,184 


boldft  Hednunetiun,  88t 

with  Sdplo  eommaadi  Mm  omrli 
AfrlM,t8L 

abareoter  aad  oplaloaa^  884 

anDT  ot  desert,  884 

death  ai;  884 
Oatvlijs,  178.  death  oi;  108. 
OAVMn  FoBKa,  B4MUUU  <iafeotoi«t»  li 
OBBBftVB,  death  o(  lOL 
OBiaoBaHiP,ofllee  of  tbc^84 


■,  power  of  tbe,  74 
I  ttJMa  la  Borne,  78. 


tbe  Irua  erowa 


^.tJtSt 


OC664 


OUBIJ»(«0«Bt0f    A^)  BM«a  Mlf  Of 

aaa^nsrs  Ooaradla.  444 

aneesswss  at,  la  Italy,  OR. 

•ftwarwltbKedolph,OML 

iabellloaafataat,4B4 

death  oC  404 
OuMum  11.  OMde  kli«  of  KaplaHm 
CtaABUB in. (of  NaplesX deaUialt « 
OiAaui  IT.  OMde  sMpsrst,  4M^ 


saeoMssaaCIa] 
T.,  power  04484 


ft 


Tin. 


Italy4 
CfcAaua  VIL,  jjatr  of^M  apCs  dl 

laaSbol48L 
takes  KooM,  484 
taksaMaplsikOH. 
snooesssaoCliItolT.oaL 

IL(of8palaK  death  sCSl 

CkiiKua  nL  (of  SpalB^  afetoty  a^084 
CIUBidM£vA]nmLlll.,llfe  a^  4hAoI 


Oi 


ooadaainatioB  oC  804 
<tboC8S4 
•TT  la  Boms,  t 


184 

■nil  imlsr  with  batb  mMi 

«£rSri8i. 

parseeotloa  of,  Ifl. 
omases  Onar^  eaasi^  184 
fiads  tbe  eaase  oTlIlK  Iff. 
ifopoeed  to  Jula  PnMpsy,8f 
4eeHDes  to  eodperatowilfc 


OiMdMtoJsiaOMM^I 
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»  (Ifsroos  Tnlliiit)  (eonUtwtd),  Meka 
InUmaoy  with  C^bmt.  848. 

ktter  ot  to  AtticuN  2n. 

Joins  Brutus,  on  the  death  of  Cmat, 
•48. 

oonduUeA    a  trace    between   the 
aoblM  and  people,  iBnK 

lolu  the  arlstoorats.  lOb. 

ttree  philippics  of,  m 
-   po<86«. 


Jolna  OetaTluB,  857. 

ufloenoe  oi;  857.  .    ^ 

proAoeea  to  |;ljre  OMdaa  MBtrol  of 


»  fleet.  860. 
at  the  bead  of  Bom^  8CL 
death  oi;  86ft. 

-^  '  glvea  the  signal  to 
OMar,847. 
CaatAf  reTolt  headed  b/,  IM. 
reSnaeti  the   Ia^~ 


the   laws  of  B«lpletao» 


»eanaoL160L 
treata  with  the  eenate,  IfO. 
ralaee  an  araiy  to  meet  87!)%  168^ 
death  oi;iM. 
CkBonniATije  (Lnoloa  Qnintlua)  appolatod 
dlotator,40. 
energj  ot40. 
Tlctorj  ol;  4L 
death  of  the  ton  oA  44. 
ohanfe  of  eharaeter  oi^  44 
foul  murder  of  Iteltiu  bj, 
67. 
CtfMAMt  eent  Bmbaeeador  to  Borne,  8L 

ordered  to  leare  Bomoi,  SSl 
Smalpinb  KiruBLio  declares  for  a  moa- 
arohy,084. 
,  rlgbu  of  tha,  7& 
appointed  by  the  senate^ 
law  agalut  murdering  JUttatrnt 
181. 

of  the  rights  oi; 
16«. 
denied  the  nations  between 

the  Po  and  Alps,  199. 
righu  04  extended  by  ' 


V  the  three,  of  Borne,  148. 
CUMWnB  (Applns  L),  trial  oi;  48. 
doom  oi;  42. 
seUee  Virginia,  4& 
flight  of;  (^. 
Impeaehed.  68. 
death  ot,  68. 
s  (Applus  II.)  luppoints  ol 

oonstraets  the  **  Applan  War,**  TC 
the  Bomans  to  reslstsno^ 

declared  emperor,  818. 

character  oi;  818. 

marries  Agrlpplna,  818. 

conqaest  of  BHtaln  by  tte 
army  ot  818. 

death  oi;  814. 
I  IT.  made  emperor,  874 

defeaU  the  barbarians,  874 

death  of;  874 

erowns  (^aarles,  448. 
>  nr.  oondltlon  of  Italy 
460. 


lU 


OuDnrr  YIL  made  pope,  487. 

at  war   with   Urban,  Ti, 

488. 
resides  at  Avignon,  418. 
death  of;  478. 
OuufBiT  y.  nuMie  pope,  459. 
Oumv  beads  a  serrlle  InsnrrecUon,  161. 

death  of,  169. 
OuMir  AVBA  at  war  with  Ptolemy,  SSL 
made  queen  of  Egypt,  889. 
pctoons  her  younger  biellMB 

880. 
with  Antony  preparea  -it  wu 

888. 
deserts  Antony,  884 
ofllsrs    herself    to    OoUt1i% 

884 
made  prisoner,  888. 
▼Mted  by  OetaTlns,  889. 
wins  the   lore  of  DolaboD^ 

890. 
death  oLS9a 
Oumi^  lli»  and  death  ol  487. 
OLouoni  anecdote  ot  189. 
aneodote  of;  194. 
death  of;  194 
(hneral  pyre  of;  196w 
OunuA,  escape  ot;  81. 
honors  to,  88. 
Olubs  of  the  nobles,  48. 
OoLLA'nNV4(LucTeUa)  declared  tha  moti 
beautiful  lady,  87. 
rape  of;  Sa 

OoLLATonm  (husband    of    Lnorotia)   m^ 
trusted   with  the  snpmM 
power,  89, 
OoLLnoB  OF  AuoDxs.  sec  Angora. 
GoMUf lUB  (Pontlos),  heroic  fbat  oC  89i. 
OonmuM,  origin  of  the,  88. 
OomionDS,  character  of.  848. 

death  of,  847. 
OoMVM  c\4de  a  Booian  colony,  199. 

a  magistrate  of;  olalms  to  ba  ft 
Boman  citizen,  199. 
OOHnDBBATBs,  plsns  fbt  the  rspnbltogf 

the,  156. 
OoMSPnuoT  of  KnsOb  48. 
Oohbtahob  emperor  of  the  westam  pio> 
Yinces,897. 
death  of;  896. 
Oom&gMMTim  L   successor  of  Msilmhi^ 
888. 
appoints  Constantino  bit 

snccessor,  8S7. 
death  of;  887. 
II*  emperor  of  the  easteiB 
proTlncee,  897. 
at  war  with  Sapor,  887. 
defeats  Magnentios,  408. 
visit  of;  to  Borne  408. 
oonqners  the  barbarians, 

marches  to  meet  Sspo^ 

404 
at  war  with  Julian,  49& 
death  of;  404 
II.  enoperor  of  the  weal 

defbats  Maximian,  888. 
enters  Borne.  890. 
defJBats  Lldnlus,  8tL 
makes    an    attack  08 
Bysan^nm.  888. 
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n.  (OMMMMflV  Aoto    moB- 

arch  of  the  world,  898. 
•etaUistaee  ChriBtlanity, 


ImproTM   GontUiitlDo- 

ple,8M. 
MUbltohes   bimflelf   at 

ConftUntinoiae,  897. 
dMth<89S. 
fMantimoik  »  mw,  dnftod,  &SL 
mmuL  '*idlei«l  power  Uken  from  tlM  pl«- 

beiMi,67. 
HotmuiM.  loTesied  with  dlototori*!  powor, 

202. 
OoannuAB  Abut,  datortloa  of  Um,  at  Oapna, 

IM. 
OoamnoiTAL  Btbtbii,  paMaco  of  tba,  Wl. 
OomnoLAtnm  (Gaiua).  prop^tioB  oi;  to  tar- 

eziie  oi;  87. 
Oon>n,  flOl  of;  188. 
<hMW«.iA,  wife  of  OMar,  174. 

death  oC  17i. 

OoBSSUA,  saoond  wife  of  PompMr,  107. 

atMityleDa,8aO. 

goesto  AIHca.926w 

CounoJtJB  (Morula)  maae  ooaanl,  109. 

Ow»i.iu6  (C.)  appointed  one  of  tha  a»> 

saiefnators  of  Cloaro,  184 
OoaaiOA  a  part  of  Italj,  17. 
Owaoa    appointed    dtotator,  and  airaata 

MaoUaa.6i. 
OovTA  elected  oontul,  181. 
aae  <ifeo  Avbbua. 
OovAm,  Mbdaed  by  MetaUii&,  160. 
OuiinA,  emigration  of  tha  Fabtl  to  Iha 

nyer,89. 
CmiBPim.  story  oi;  896. 
OuBUTiicboaen  Alban  cbamplona,  88w 
OuaaoK^L  Paplrlua),  alleced  Tletorj  «(  74 
OuBio  uiade  otmeul,  800. 

fllee  from  Home,  908. 
Oimua  <<1)   reveals    the   oonsplracj   to 

Folvla.  188. 
Oivmim  taken  by  the  Bomans  under  Oato, 
191. 

one  of  the  trlnmTlrala,  190. 
ramaina  In  Uome,  191. 
ambitton  oil  191. 
made  oonanL  IW, 
iBTeated  with  tun  power  la  Syria 

198. 
anbarkalbr  Syria,  196. 
-     *i  0^197. 


tana,  oolleetlon  at  66. 
PBOSMTiia,  power  of  the,  47. 
DsnATca  (M.  OnrlosX  oonqoeata  o^  77. 
proposes  an  acrrarlan  law.  78. 
Pwmaiua,  appointed  nUerof  lUyria,  9L 
wonmi  declared  Imperator,  868. 

defeat4Ml  by  the  Gaols,  869. 

death  oAltVa 
1>40rAT0B,  abaolnta  power  of  tha,  9b, 
DwouilAif,  sole  emperor,  882. 

nakeaMaxlmlaa  hlaooUeafue^ 


ios  aa  bla  •uoesa 


DioounAv 


death  oi;  8M. 


<m 


DoLABKLLA  elected  t-lbona  of  tha  Bioala 
227. 
propoeee  absolatloB  of  all  4aM- 

ora,227. 
rallies  a  mob,  tS7. 
retreats  tn  Syria,  Ml 
defeat  o<  259. 
death  oi;  299. 
DOMRIAV,  character  and  life  oC  666. 

death  oC88Cl 
Domonn  (L.),  anecdote  U,  1S6L 
DoMRiiTa,  oollecu  an  army  U  OatiaMB, 
904. 
forUflea  Corflnlam,  tOi. 
soldiers  oC  dellTar  tto  iMr  !• 
C«ear,  606. 
(L.X  loader  of  tha  nobla^Mr. 
aspaoses  tha  oaaaaofltaHBB  Mhi% 

hia  death.  166b 
Dbobilla,  wlfe^  Nero, t76L 

marries  OcUTlo^  t76L 
DTBAOHnm,  msjaflnes  of  naipaf  il^664L 


SaTP^ooodittoBoClB  tha  nlgB  oTOMBt 

Anfostus,  t96L 
BLAaABALDB  declared  emparer,  6961 

death  oi;66ir 
EmiA  piUafsd  by  Konns,  151. 
Bpibub,  ratom  of  Pyrrhus  to,  64 
SnumiA,  fermatlon  of  the  irlfdsi  aC 

BrsuaoAim.  death  of  MaBanttoa.  Uag  if 

the,  19. 
ravairaa  of  tha,  66. 
defeated  by  tha  Bmrnrntt  66. 
SuDOZiA,  hlatory  oi;  417. 
BvwB,  Influence  o(  151. 

heads  an  Insarraotloa,  161. 
destroys  tbe  Uomaa  anv,  ^%, 


FABTim  fQnlntus)  refatna  uopakittf^  66. 
FABiva  (Q.)  appointed  dictator,  lit 
Famimb  In  Kome,  57. 
FABMa  given  to  everj  B 
Faosta,  history  of;  896. 
FAUBnHA,  Toluptnousnees  oC  646^ 

honors  to,  846. 
FsBnufAiTD  1.,  swears  lo  adopt  a  ftaa  aa^ 
stttnUon,  ba, 
death  oC  548. 
FsBDnrAWD  IL  ascends  the  thrws  «f  Wm 
ples,548w 
regains  tthHly,  664 
death  oi;  664 
F*B]>tiiAiis  (of  Bourbon)  depoaed  bf  Ihi 

SleUian^  568. 
Flaoodb  choaen  oolleaime  with  CllM,  M 
PLAMiiriAii  Wat,  conatmction  of  tha,  61. 
Pi.AMiiiiva  defeated  and  klllad,  1661 
Flobbmob,  condition  oi;  at  iha  ttea  dl 

Cbari««,469 
Fiuppo,  hlatory  of;  474 
FiMBBiA,  aBacdota  oC  166. 
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,  nrolntloB  la,  0Oli 
oottimon  Against,  001 
Nice  Uken  bf,  604. 
Napoleon  leads  the  arm)  ot,  00& 
reverses  oi;  519. 
Napoleon  retarns  to,  0M. 
fBAifoa  L,  successes  ot,  in  Italj,  48ft. 

ascends  the  throne  of  Napla% 

B48 
death  oi;548w 
WtLAfoa^  II.,  SQCoession  oi;  to  the  kingdom 

of  Naples,  5M. 
VuiPVBio  enters  Italj,  486. 

erowned  emperor  b/  the  pop«i 

484L 
eonqoers  Milanese,  486L 
destrofs  Milan,  4S7. 
oonqaered  in  Lombar^f*  4HL 
deaakoi;448. 
IL-  TOWS  the  deljysrim  if 


Jemsalem. 
death  of;  4m. 
VUdbbioIIL  flies  from  Naples  48t 

death  of;  482. 
Abbdhmi  declared  national,  6iL 
FVLTiA  betrars  the  eonsplratofSi  Iflk 
wife  of  OlodlusTlW. 
death  of;  Sm 


6. 

•AMvnPi,  phma  of;  for  tha  wir  wttk  Mm 

ptratea,17f. 
•ai^ea  (BerTios)  raises  a  reralt  te  tpata, 
8S7. 
proclaimed  emperor,  tit. 
adopU  Plso  (LncaninsX  Ml 
death  of;  880. 
•▲LBiot,  emperor  of  the  esat,  8M. 

death  oi;  888. 
•aftumim  (Y alerianX  character  aad  lUh  at 
878. 
defeats  Aureolas,  878^ 
death  ot  87& 
mAMJUim  L  made  military  emperor,  8T8l 

death  on  871. 
Qallob  II.,  origin  of,  401. 

marriee  Constantina,  401. 
QtABiBALDi  refuses  to  yield  to  Aostrls,  661 
embarks  for  America,  667. 
lands  at  Marsala,  5«9. 
Qi  VL,  condition  oi;  at  the  time  of 

Aognstns,  S86. 
•avia  rise  of  the,  da 

ront  the  Romans,  00. 
make  peace  with  the  Bomi 
nsareh  of  the,  against  " 
defeat  of  the  Boroans 
Q— DA,  revolt  oi;  601. 

•ells  Corsica  to  France,  608. 
'     sehery  of«  61& 

kss  peace  with  Franca,  614 
insorrection  in.  614. 
Ugurian  repabuc  fbrmed  in,  914 
Oflmnmio  ravaces  Borne,  417. 
•■tXAjnoira,  character  ot  804 

death  oi;  801 
Obva,  assassination  o(  864 
^maiJ.iwns,  who  were  the,  449. 

defeat  o^  454. 
taja  (HawlmbalX  defeat  ot  bjSolpio,  184 
antan  into  a  treaty  with  Bdpio,  \$L 


Bomans,64 
i  Kuine,  74 
I  by  the,  M4 


treaohei 
makes  I 


t  GiOTAinn,  emelttsk  .i;  474 
OoBDiAir  1.  made  emperor  by  his  soldi SW 
895. 
to  defeatetl  by  Maximin,  864 
death  of,  866. 
GoBDiAX  II.  proclaimed  emperor  by  tha 
soldiers,  867. 
death  o£  867. 
Oladiatoh^  escape  o^  176. 
Olavoia,  the  pretor.  160. 
OoD,  th^  .Ascalaplos  brought  to 

GoDpna,  mysteries  of  the  good,  184 
OaAOOBua  (Tiberius  Serapronlas>  e« 
the  popular  cause,  144 
death  ot;  144 
OmAOCSua  (Cains)  pUused  at  the  head  < 
the  plebeians,  144 
retires  from  Boma,  144 
death  of,  147. 
Obarav,  anoperor  of  the  weatera  < 

nominates  Theodosius  i 

of  Valens,  411. 
death  oi;  411 
ttBOOi^  embassy  to,  79. 

the  remains  of,  79. 
Ml  of  the  republic  of,  184 
state  of;  U  the   time  of 
Augustus,  997. 
enaaoBT  (Uie  GreatX  history  ot  497. 
Obboobt  TIL  at  war   with  Hanrr  IT^ 
484 
deposed, 484 
death  0^484 
0BMOBTXL  made  pope,  464 

death  oi;  4M. 
GvnrMi  origin  of  the,  444 
at  war   with    the 

464 
lad  by  Charies  of  A^loa, 
▼latoi7oi;464 


rlMo^94 
DobiHty  of;  91. 

he  causes  his  son  Hannibal,  la 
take  a  vow  of   enmity  ta 
Bome,94 
death  of;  94 
TOWS  never  to  make  peace  wtik 

the  Bomans,  98. 
aalled  to  supreme  power,  94 
aaptures  Saguntum,  94 
•peech  of,  to  his  troops,  104 
stratagem  of;  109. 
passage  ofl  over  the  Alps,  104 
wins  the  battle  of  Thrasyms— . 

104 
the  army  oi;  114 
aaptures  Conns,  114 
annihilates  the  Bamaa  uwn, 

114 
bad  sitostion  ot  116. 
marches  against  Bome^  117. 
attempts  to  eruslulSL 
dsspondoney  oi;  197. 
the  head  of  Hasdrnbal  as«t  H 

187. 
i»roed  to  act  OB  the 
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tetorvi«w  otwUh  Sdplo,  ttCL 
Mieid«o^l87. 
Baiuto,  d«feftt  oi;  br  Appliit,  80l 

dMDandA  oi;  on  the  KomMii 
94. 
Bisiwvmu.  soMeedt  Hamilear,  94 

iMKKiflmrton  of;  96* 
HAnavBAi.  (brother  of  HaanthaOatteinpli 
to  reenforee  Humlbid,  ISft 
orowee  the  PTTeiM«»  194^ 
deAthoi;i87. 
BaoT  lYn  ezeommaiileettoB  oC  488L 

death  oC;  484. 
Hbibt  VX,  oheraoCer  ud  defttk  eC  448. 
Banr  YIL,  eaeeesM  oi;  Ib  Iti^j,  409. 

death  of;4tf0. 
HnrnT  YIIL  Jolne  the  p^e,  481 

■iBAauQh  <!afeat  of  ibarBomui  eUptlf^ 
117. 
enten  the  haibor  of  ByiaMML 

m. 

HiBOiTLAinnrM  hurled,  881 
Bbbod,  hietoTY  ot80L 
death  O480L 


488. 
I  with  an  armr  In  the  field 

AntoBj.SSa 
eonaolat  Boid^966l 
*  Bill  Introdaoed  by 
146. 

Hovosnm  made  emperor  cf  the  west,  dm 
attaeked  by  Alarle,  419L 
retreats  to  BaTenna,  418L 
death  oi;  41& 


IvaiiAM.  flhoMler  eC  4M. 
Itauax  Tnooi,  eoolMeraeT  eC  Wk 
nomber  oi;  IflL 


ItALT, 


BoBAm, 


(<).)  appoiatod  dietator,  T8L 


J  lawt,  TBi. 
the    brothera,   ehosen 

ehamptont|98. 
orlmeoJ;94. 


HoBATnm  (Mareus)  ehoten  ooanl,  90. 
HomLUAinjB  made  dvll  emperoiiv  Ml 

death  ot  870. 
BoBfffLnm,  tee  Tnllna  HostObM. 
HnMABT,  ftrikea  tor  ftaedom,  06& 


■dnaX  the  law  prapoied  by*dOw 

9  betrothed  of  Virginia,  49. 
laoed  under  the  role  of  the  Bo> 


knrvafLBdiMX  the  law 
toaiim,lhebeti    ' 
IiLTBta  phMwd 

maaa,91 
ImNKSR  UL,  aett  oi;  444. 

at  war  with  Fredarie  11^441 
death  oC  441 
Imoonr  IT.  ezoommnnloatea  Frederic 
441 
death  oi;  441. 
ImocniT  YIII.  made  pope,  419. 

death  ol  400. 
lanmMiMW  of  sUTes  In  Btdly,  ISL 

termination  of  the  ■enrlkk 

loa. 

tMMMMM  Alum,  reUeve  Prmeata,  101 

with      Oarbos      Ic^oa^ 
,  manh  to  Bom^  lift. 
Mbila^lML 


names  oClM. 
flMgraphieal  poaitioB  eC  If. 

badiUoiMoLia 

iBTaded  by  theTiaBiripteeOMM& 

what  was,  tti. 

eoBdmoii  oC  991 

ekyeeta»991 

aoMiueet  at  by  Albetai.  491 

nader  the  ookea,  417. 

uder  tha  mlaof  OiMtiattaofK 

48L 
•aeeeMee  of  the  Talks  IB,  411. 
BBder  Charles  V^  488. 
I  In,  A. 


arils  b 

tha  rnaaa 


toqolsltion  in.  481 
aoodltlon  oC  dnrlBg  thai 

aentary,491 
diTlsion  o(  br  the 

ChaneUe,#S. 
•OBdlQoa  oi;  dnlBC 

rsTolatioB,  001 
Iwith 


rof  MapoleoB 
aoodltton  oC  009. 
XngUsh  driven  from,  Oil 
BOMrie  oi;  weloome  Napol 
aft  peaoe  with  Aostria^lL 
aadearepabUe,619. 
dissension  in  the  rep«bUaeC  I 
BBder  Freaob  inflnenea.  fH 
Freneh  driven  from.  Oil 
Xapoleon's  projtects  fcr,  091 
rreneh  inflnenee  in,  Ott. 
*U  0(087. 

^  InsnrreetiOB  of  Mtt  IB,  9i 
isantooadltieBs(«l 


jBMBiWBgerStapy^dljl 

at  war  with  Cliarlst  &*  UL 

marriafe  oC  401 
JBTOI  birth  oCOOL 
JoABBA.  made  qaeen  of  Viplsi  491 

enaracter  <^  401. 
Jom,  bishop  at  ConstantlBoplflb  498. 

rival  of  Orefory,  421 
JdBB  ZXIII^  measoree  oC  418. 
^TiAB  proelalmed  emperoii  497. 

repeala  all  laws  afsuvi  CMril 

death  oC  401 
JvavBTHA,  betrayal  ol  14L 

death  oC  141 
JvuA,  wife  of  Pompey,  199. 
death  0^191 

daughter  of  Anguatai,  991. 
oharacter  and  death  e^  991. 
JVUAB,  who  was,  401. 

UfroC  in  Athens.  401 
BMrrles  Helena,  401 
iaat  against  the  GaaK^H 
goea  to  Parts,  400. 
aft  war  with  ConstaallB^  dM. 
avawned  soveratgn  niimWtm 
aa^lrspdOl 
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bMtheDism,  40ft. 
r0T«nM  ot,  4ffKl, 
d«aUioC4»T. 
JvuAJi  (MfsJoremn)  vaaAm  •mperor,  41T. 

#VUA]I  Oalbitdab,  «B0. 
JvuAJi  Law,  IM. 

JvuAinrt  (DIdtns)  pnrehaMt  the  threai  of 
Rom«.tfO. 
death  oCSCa. 
Jmvt  IL  pope  of  Kome,  at  wir  wiftk 
^JoDtoXlLTdk 
dMtb  oL466i 
^fiiuti  ttmpto  to,  M* 
MMIHIAX,  sends  BoUswIim  to  Itslf.das. 

makM  peoes  with  the  Ooths, 

dMtboi;4Mw 
#VBA  HMMlo  prtMo  of  MmftMlii  SNk 
Miftot  ft  dMghttr  of  ABtOBj,  ttOw 


K^M,  riots  0^  411 


npooch  ot  In  Loadoa,  Ml 


m  hlsfof  Nspki,4«iL 
•hftraetor  0^  401. 
ooMuests  in  ltftl7,4l& 
deftth  of;  47& 
LAionit  (Tttos)  investod  with  mpm 

power.  81 

Laioi  Tubm  made  dtiieiiii  UMl 

LATim  unite  against  Borne,  881 

LA«i]fi«»  king,  18. 

Law,  the  earl j  Roman,  m^pvfA.  «B  titliti 

orbraM,4«. 

an  sa  p^dfaeio^  18L 

a,  forbidding  re<Sleetlon  to  maglstraef 

BDder  Ave  jears,  186b 
of  appeala.  8&4. 
Am- dIstribaUng  lands,  854. 
the  law  portion,  88& 
making  all  slaTos  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  lord,  Ml. 
I«a«VB  (Lombard),  what  was  the,  48a 

defeat  of  the  imperial  legions  by 
the,48a  r-        -^       / 

the  peaee  of  Oonstsnee  seenrsd  by 
the,488. 
IiMmn^m  made  dietator,  808. 
Uio  Z.  ehoeen  pope,  48^ 

death  o^  4iM. 
liViMJt  eepooaes  the  popolar  esnse,  178. 

sent  bj  the  senate  to  CIsalplM 

eaal,]78. 
defeat  oA  17& 
death  ot17& 
hmam  (IL)  leh  by  Casar  in  Borne,  808. 
rallies  the  people  after  Casarli 

death,  84a 
member  of  the  seeond  trinmiir* 

ate,  86a 
made  oonsaU  86a 
his  possession  of  AlHea,  874 
quarrels  with  Oetavins,  87a 
retires  to  primU  Ufo,  87a 
lOftABT,  fthsrsiHsr  of  thc^  at  Aletandrlni 


LMmiir  Bnin,  pisiigi  of  tte,  87. 

,  ,^  ,   ,  attempted  repeal  ef  Ifcs^ia 

Lioomrs  (0.)  elected  iribane,  m. 

sneoeedB    6alertii»    in     " 


marries  Constantia,  880. 
joins  Oonscantine,  880 
defeated  by  CkHutaatine,  88L 
sent  to  Thessaluatea,  881 
LMimujf    KneDOM    Ineorpormted    wttfe 

Fraaoe,08a 
IdOinrnm^  attempU  to  drive  thn  CMfe^ 

gnnfsns  from,  88. 
Lnmni  ehosen  eonsal,  184. 

sent  to  oppoee  UMdmhal,  18a 
Loins  (of  BaTarla)  made  empenr,  88a 
Lomi  JUL  In  Italy,  48a 
defeat  oi;  4b8. 
death  oC4b&w 
Lomi  Pmum  appointed  king,  841 
Luoiim  Tab^otbius.  w€  'rAaQviirraii 
LvoBcncs  (Bparius)  eheeea  eonsn^Jl 
LuiiBTiLi.e,  treaty  ot  021 
Lurus  (F  Kotillos),  Boman  oonsnl,  m. 


"^ 


efforts  oC  fef 
07. 


IfAOBMni  Alexander  of ,  death  oC  •• 
llAflBiinit  appointed  king,  80a 

death  ot8ra 
Mamwa,  dsfeat  of  the  AnstrlaM  at,  88a 
MAeimrenm,   rebels     agstnst     OnnstiM 

88a 

aeknowledged  smpwer,  80a 
at    war   with  OeMtanHw^ 

881 
delMt  and  death  ot  881 
Mswniaii  Law,  naUre  of  th%  181 
pasBSiie  of  the^  18L 
MAaim  (M.)  saves  the  eilndel,  8t 
pc^nlarlty  of;  64. 
arreetoi;6a 

defense  and  aeqnittal  el  61 
death  ot  61 
Mavum  (O.)  made  eonsnl,  18L 

eommenoes  dvll  war  In 
184. 
liAioii.ijyi  (M.  Oaadlns)  appelntnd 

tor,  68. 
MABanLLoa,  advoeate  of  MIK IM. 

treatiiierfiof  theOemoiai 

istrmte  by,  188. 
eonspiite  tu  ruin  Onar,  801 


MAMm  AVBBUUB    adMtted  by  AdriM, 

adopted  by  Anteii- 

nM,841 
Issule 


it'isr' 


to 

shiTes,16a 
sseapeo^  101 
vstnm  to  Borne,  181 
nolleete  an  amy  and  JslM  OhM^ 
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I II.  4le«)«r««  bloM^I/  emmal  Id 

eb4M«  MikaffDe  wWk   Gvbo, 
1«, 


Miftjums.  iiiiriiiMMn  vT  a.  Mi. 
HmKA»ATMt  war  vttk,  ISfL 

MoooiA,  Uilorf  «1  90tL 
MoBSAVVi  Mrirti  BBza  to  the 
the 


4e»tfao(;i7«. 
probibtu4    batvMi 
uwt  patrirt—t,  47. 
M AiaiAir  ouwl^  6oaaol«  UO.  ^ 

li*aaiUA,  •!««»  oC  M9. 

carr{*on  o<  capltalate,  tit. 
MjLmm  V.  msuie  popa  bj  tb»  rniaafllaf 

ILiZSirnua,  emperor  fa  Itaiy.  :^. 
eharaeUr  ot  Se». 
deCMit  ao4  deatli  ot  8M. 
HinMLu^  eolleacaa  of  DIoelettaa,  <». 
reafdenee  ol^  S88u 
fdimarton  oC  WPt 
attempu  ci,  to  refaia  tha  aaaf* 

t«r«887. 
defeat  aad  d«atk«<ie8L 
MAmmv,  ttrenfrth  <tf,  8ML 

prociaimed  tniperator,  tti. 
•ixe  ftn«l  character  oC  8M. 
in»mr<-eUon  agalaat,  865. 
death  of,  8M. 
Mazimiji  (Q,)  aueei-eda  Oalcrioa  to  AMi^ 
888. 
aaptotae  OAaelaattoopK8Bi» 
death  ot,  891. 
ILiZiMoa  proclaimed  aoiperor  br  iba  ••■• 
ate,8««. 
death  of.  887. 
MAZiMoe  111.  declared  aoiperor,  ttT. 


■r  ara7,il& 

o^on. 


IT. 


death  of, 
lln»ioi,  hotua  oi;  at  war  with 

478. 
MsDici  (Lorenso  daX 

of;  480. 
Mbdioi  (Co«mo  de)  made  dake  of  Tuscanr, 

491. 
If  RDifli  (Frandso  de),  blatory  at,  49L 
If Rr>ir(  (Fernaodino  de)  made  fraud  daka, 

491. 
MaoAOi^n  personatee  the  klnf;  and  la  slain, 

MiMMine  (Oalns)  leader  of  the  popolaoa, 

ISO. 
MaaiTLA,  death  of,  182. 
If  aetiNA,  bombardmeDt  of,  603. 

captured  by  Ferdinand,  088. 
M STBLLue  cominanda  the  army,  18(X 
HVKKTiiTA,  death  oC  19. 
Milan,  dobtructlon  td,  487. 
MiLO,  aniNMlote  c^l94. 

return*  tu  Roma  and  raUlet  tha  no- 
bles, 196. 
trial  of;  196 
exiled  to  Gaul,  197. 
oauM    of,    adToeatad    bj    Oloaro, 
197. 
Monroiim  (Ladoa),  dangerooa  poaltlon  o( 


appointed     oo-ehlaltato 

Fablue,  118. 
delbatoniK 
4Mthoi;U& 


with 


UwMA%  Mi  raesyaen  at  Haylea.  BW. 

«zaeatio««<ft4L 
Mvnuianiade  crawl,  Mflt 


Katui^  added  ta  Bo«a,  fl. 

diTWon  9i  tba Irtngia-  aCdML 
orgasiiad  toto  a  repnblk^  ML 
ktof  reatored  to,  613. 
parldjoCflM. 
Jaiomom  BojTAFAnn,  birth  of,  608. 


ippoali 
Mrpe 


Preach  trmw  to 
Itoly,e6BL 

"tSSTiii. 

■HwgiaLtotfca 

POIM.611. 

makaa  peace  with 
Anatria,01L 

qiaeeh  oi;  to  tha 
ItaUaM,61i. 

•alia  iir  E^fp^ 
817. 

latana  to  Fraaat^ 

toAoabto 

.  ■o^o«L 

ratam  of,  to  PavH 

from  Italj,  681. 

dadarad    emperor 

of  Franoa,  668. 
letter  of;  to    iba 
king  of  England, 
628. 
IUlof;687. 
Hapoukw  II.  death  of;  In  Anatrta,  619. 
HArouoM  IIL,  rise  o(  660. 

reasons  oi;  for  adristng  tha 
peace  of  VUlafranea,  68I. 
KABans,  Tlctories  of;  426. 

death  of;  486. 
Natt,  rise  of  the  Boman,  74 

construction  of  the  Roman,  86L 
Naroa  made  emperor,  418. 

driven  by  Orestes  from  Italy,  43 H 
death  of,  419. 
Nkpob  (C.X  counsel  fbrtha  aoeoiara  of  aillo^ 

197, 
Nbbo  chosen  consul,  184. 

sent  to  oppose  IlannibaL  186. 
decapitates  Hssdrubal,  197. 
Nbbo  (Tiberius  Claudlna)  escapee  to  BkOg^ 

278. 
NsBO  (son  of  Agripplnai  history  ol  81^ 
pronounces   the   funeral  oraoMi  off 

GlandluA81&. 
poisons  Britannious.  816. 
plot  at,  to  murder  hJs  motb«r,tl6 
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Afrlppina  mmnwlnat^l,  S2Q. 
vphoMs  tbd  law  making  c!l  iUtm 

rMDouible  for  tho  ciasur*6  Uft,  £21. 
tMlTsl  oi;  (!«Mrib6d  bT  TMdtoa,  SML 
«MM«  BonM  to  be  fired,  S88. 
MeoMS  the  OhrltCtaM  of  baralns 

Bom«,824. 
peneenUa  All  Qkrltttan^  88B. 
detormlBM  to  rebuild  Boom,  aM. 
testttlocioCCM. 
iasmreotloD  asaliut,  ttT. 
tBMtoaMrt  to  dMtk  l^the 

82a. 

death  o(  883. 
▼A  nuule  emperor  bj  the  leiMite,  881 
eharaoter  oi;  881 
nakee  TrelM  hii 
death  of;  881 
AOi  taMorporated  lat«  FnuiM,8Bl 
HiOBOLAt  111.,  ezteatAoD  of  the  bolj  IM 
by,01 
death  oC  481 
VnMmi,  etatement  of;  M. 
HoMJM»  elaba  of  tke,  41 

potttieal  oppoaanti  of  tkc^  borae^ 

WfMiiw,  w of  tha,  te  Italy,  418. 

MiJMA  (PompiliaeX  retgn  o<  81 
BimiDiA  beoomee  a  Bomaa  dtoHmi^  lii. 
MmaaiAM  ohoeea  emperor,  88L 

death  eC  8^. 
SvMROB,  placed  on  Ihe  Albea  throBe»  81 


OsHiAVBim,  klBcdoin  oC  818. 
OMAon  attack!  Oreetee,  411 

abollehea  the  imperial  wmnilei, 
481 

lilfBaui  Some,  481 

death  0^481. 
OotAfiA^  eeeond  wUb  of  Aateaj,  871 

wUb  of  Nero.  811 

NpmUated,881 

death  of,  881 
OorATirm  (M .)  heade  the  patrioteaa,  IM, 
OoiATiua  (CalosK  who  wia,  801. 

by  will  Onear'k  heir,  941 

ralllec  Gbmu^  troope.  808. 

aeeameethe  Mune  of  Oaeaiv  801 

§es  ttUo  OoVATivt  Gjhab. 
p»<OMar)  eoarta  the  ariatocney, 

^Lparee  for  war,  801 
ploto  to  mnrder  Antoay,  801 
•btaloe  aid  of  Cieero,  W 
•diuittcd  to  the  senate,  807. 
q»ceeb  of.  In  Rome,  807. 


death  of   OMm, 


fint  laws  oL  8fl 
rovengee   the 


Mcamps    In  Oampoa    Martina, 

888. 
%  member  of  tho  triomTirate, 

JoiM  Baxa  with  reOnforeement^ 

«By  oi;  takes  Maaedurta,  881 
tattle  of;  with  Oaeslns  on   the 
plvtei  ef  BtrymoMk  861 


OotATivt  (OMar)  (wmfn><erfX  mummm^ 
871 
ezoecBea  of  the  arm  v  oC  811 
afreement  o(  with  Antoay,  tTl 
marriee  Llvia  DrailUa,  871 
wires  of.  871 
at  war  with  PomM|,  871 
Implores  the  amHtaAae  «f  Aa> 

tony,  871 
renews  with  Aat(«ythel 
Tlrato  for  flreyean^  fH 
tazaUons  0^871 
4efeau  Pompey.  871 
pardons  Lepldoa,  871 
9mAioif%  a  triumph^  877. 
wise  measnres  o^  8VT. 
ernelty  oi;  877. 
fleet  o(  la  the  Amb 

881. 
•ncoees  oil  881. 
trMrtswltbCfleJv  ^^ 
takes  Pelodam.  881 
enters  Bpypt  as  a  eoamaretu  88Bk 
▼Wta  Cleopatra,  281 
It  obUTtoos  of  her  chanM^  881 
retama  to  Borne,  881 
aseaenres  oi;  in  Uobmu  881 
prHeadltorrslffB,8M. 
rseelTcs  nnllmlted  fmwm  *mi 

the  senate,  281 
called  •'Animet,'*  £91 
ehanges  his  name  to  AafBilH 

CMar.8»2. 
•ii  oiUo  AoouaniaOiBAB. 
OmAa  Law,  character  of  the,  lH 
Omoa  (BpnriDsX  fhte  oi;01 
Oaanaa  drivea  Mepos  tnm  Italy,  411 

makes  hla  ton  Auaaatalaa  caMa* 

ror,411 
death  oC  411 
OiBO  raises  a  rebellion  agalaat  OaAa,88lt 
Is  declared  emperor  by  tba  a«i8i^ 

881 
character  of;  881. 
atwarwitb  Vllellaa,881 
defoatoC88^ 
death  011888. 
Onto  IL  inTades  Italy,  481 

crowned  emperor,  481 
fomUy  of;  m  Italy,  481 

P. 

PAiiBavO),  lasnrreeUoB  at,  087. 

captured  by  OaHbal4i.fl81 
PAUfaaaroM.  remarka  of;  oa  SMly,  887. 
PAaaA  oonsal  U  Kome,  aoa. 
Papal  OovBBNMaNT,  li»rm  of  the,  088. 
PAPiaiva(M.X  indifnlty  to,  80. 
Pabma,  reooBstnietioa  vt^  081 
pAaraiAn  takes  Syria  and  PaleatUML  814 

driven  out  by  Antoay,  971 
Patmoxajw  stragfElc*  of  the,  mr  the  an 
premaey,81 

demands  of  the^  OL 

yield  to  the  popolar  wfll,  81 

rifhuof  the,75. 

Tictory  of  the,  141 
PaDAmvi  (Seeoadns),  conseocMto  ef  the 

death  of;  890. 
PaivanA  borat  to  the  groaad,  8181 
PaoPL%  laws  to  be  sabmtttod  to  toe.  181 
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FnAAMITB,  ^Mth  of,  tM. 

PsTBji  (uf  Aragon)  lesdi  an  iagarreotloB 
ftgftinst  ChATlefl,  4fiS. 
saooMSM  oi;  450. 
dMtbo(;458. 
Pbbtimaz  (HelvioB)  decreed  Idag^  847 

sauMlnatioii  oi,  840. 
Pbabos,  podttoQ  oi;  928. 
ugbthoQse  ot,  8S8. 
uken  by  Cnear,  9891 
Pnup  (of  Haeedon)  aUiee  kfaBMlf  to  Haa- 


nibfti  11& 
porobuee  peaoe  of  tka 
Pmiup  elected  emperor,  887 
army  vt^  rovolt.  and 

imperator,  868. 
deatb  oi;  888. 
Pbiltf  Ym  biatorj  of;  484. 
PaxLODAMUi,  anecdote  of,  178. 

deatb  oi;  178. 
Pnixima  a  delegate  to  Anton7^966L 


m. 


Puuppua  (L.),  remark  oC 

wealtb,989. 
Pionnw,  rebellion  In,  181 
PiBDMOinv  liberty  oriuhed  In,  648. 
PntATM  In  tbe  Mediterranean,  1701 
ravaget  of;  177. 

deftMt  and  sarrender  of  the,  180. 
Pma  (M.  Janlns)  appointed  dictetor,  118. 
PitA,  wars  oi;  4M. 

bamlliation  oC  467. 
Fuo,  deatb  oi;806. 
letUr  of.  80& 
Piua  (Q.  MetellnB)  ebcaen  eonaal,  171 
Pius  vII.,  condition  of  tbe  papal  atataa 
under,  488. 
Naples  under,  681. 
his  contest  for  temporal  power, 
68a  r-    r-      . 

made  a  prisoner  by  llanit»M8L 
piOLunc,  ass  OAfltom. 
PoMPSiA,  wife  of  OMa^l88. 

divorce  of,  188. 
PoMnu  burled,  884. 
PoupnuB  Joins  Sjlla,  168^ 
PoMPBY  (Sextus),  see  Baxroa 
POMPST  (Cn.X  deatb  of;  984. 
PoMPn  Joins  Sjlla,  164. 

qnells  an  Insorraettoa  to  Bpata, 

176. 
made  consul,  174. 
•nccesses  oi;  on  tbe  coaato  of  Afrtoa 

and  SicllT,  179. 
made  dictator,  179. 
prsparea  Ibr  war  with  tha  picataii 

ratams  to  Rome,  188. 
proposes  crantsof  land  to  tbe  soi- 
ls eollislob  with  tbe  nobles,  188. 
a   member  cf   the    trInmTirsteu 

19C 
iBTSsted  with  power  to  suppij 

Bome  with  com,  199L 
made  consul,  193. 

1  tbe  goTcmment  of  Spain, 


■a  husband  and  fhther,  194. 
prepares  for  tbe  trial  of  Mllo,  198. 
organizes  a  tribunal,  198. 
t|^iut«d  dicto'or,  198. 
8raBtratee  the  sebemes  of   Mar- 
^900. 


declares  CwsarlnaHglbla  to  eoMtf 

Bhlp,801. 
aUpower  placed  In  the  haadai^ 

foea  to  0reece,  901 

escape  0^808. 

nUHarj  skill  ot  907. 

entrenched  In  llerda,  910. 

claims  to  be  sopported  bf  tha 

senate,  9ll« 
aatabllshsa  himself  at  Th^Mlo^^ 

««!  ^ 

army  0^9191 

encamps  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 

Apsas,914. 
rMts  tbe  proposal   *r  paia% 

Ibrtlflcatloas  0^917. 
paiBues  C«sar,  918. 
defeat  of;u  Pbarsalla,  919. 
surrender  of  tbe  arm/  oL91t. 
flight  o£  919. 
fees  to  liityleBa,  980. 
death  0(999. 

head  oi;  sent  to  Omst,  999. 
aummanr  of  the  character  o£  981 
pillar  to,  at  Alexandria,  996. 
(ay.  Tletorr  ot,  7ft. 
ma^^ianln>lij  of;  70i 
returns  tbe  Soman  Tlctlma,  TH 
death  of;  77. 
P<»rnm.  king  oi;  opposed  to  CMsr,  988. 

is  conquered  bj  Casar,  98Qi 
Popn,  power  of  the.  In  Some,  481 
at  war  with  Henry  V,  484. 
condition  of  Italy  under  tb^  488L 
escape  of  the,  fh>m  Bome,  66& 
PovuooLA,  see  Pinujua. 
PoPVLAX  Oausx,  Strength  of  the,  168. 
adrance  of  the,  188l 
PoaaxmiA,  attempts  to  assassinate,  81. 

peace  propoeed  by,  81. 
PoaTUxnra,  cbaractoristic  propositton  oC  T9L 
PLAOBimA  resists  Hasdrubal,  196. 
Plahcub  made  consul,  988. 
PLBBBUjm,  struggles  of  the,  88. 
demands  of  the,  4& 
fbroed  to  flee  fh>m  Boma,  4^ 
condition  of  the,  148L 
Pumr  made  goTern<w  of  Pontus,  888L 
Plutaxob,  bis  works,  147. 
Pb^bmmtb,  bead-quartors  of  Marina,  188^ 
besieged  by  SvlU'e  army,  188. 
surrender  of;  170. 
PmaroB,  name  given  to  tbe  consuls,  86. 
PniTxmifATiAiia,  manly  cbarseter  of  th% 
88. 
Incorporated    with     Ikt 

Pbobyts  made  emperor,  879. 

death  of;  879. 
PvBUua  erects  citsdel  of  Telia,  88. 
given  title  of  Poplicola,  80. 
Pimio  WAX,  end  of  tbe  flrst,  91. 

tarmlnattoB  of  the  aaooad 
commencement  of  tbe  1 

188. 

termination  of  tbe  third,  lO. 
I'lOLBKT,  king  of  £gpyt,  991. 

at  war  with  Cleopatra,  99L 
plaoaoi;  in  regard  to  Ponp^,88BL 


IVDBZ. 


$65 


at  war  with  Cmat,  9ML 
death  of,  8801 


PfBBBim  InTsdM  lUlT,  79. 


▼l«lor J  oi;  C 

triamph  oL  at  Analawi.W. 


J3-{iBicU,,8X 


iby . 

rotoni  oi;  to  Epinia»  81 


lartkc^lS. 


BAsann  ( Jaaapli),  «winiiHMMWr-ia-<htaf  of 
the  Aaatrlan  trooM  in  Italj, 
flOO. 
EATBmiA,  where  dtnated,  90IL 
BMuxoi,  hattla  of  lake,  tt. 
BaavLim,  defeat  and  eaptnre  ot  86. 

•eat  to  Rome   b/  the  Oartha- 
glniaaa  to  Mfottate  peaoa,  8t. 
d«5thof,»0. 

dosbta  aa  to  the  hlatoij  oi;  M. 
Bmn»legeadoi;M. 
dMthof;M. 
Kwno  (AoUosX  eaoapea  oi;  9ML 

aaeedote  of  the  daTe  oi;  M6L 
BonBV,  relgii  of;  ia  Vaplee,  460. 

leaToa  hta  erown  to  Joanaai  4IL 
BoMAR  Orrmm,  a  amber  of;  104. 
BoMAJi  Lbsatm,  murder  oL  ISO. 
KoMAS  WoaLD,  eharaoter  vt^  lIBw 
BoHAV  YiBTva,  906. 
BoMAH  BiinaB,  eoadltion  of  the,  410. 
*"  war  between  the,  and  the  AlbsM, 

98. 
triamph  of  the,  OTor  the  jBqalaaa, 

roftiaal  of  tlm.  to  light,  49. 
flobekan   and   patrioian  oonfltoti 

among  the,  4& 
tMitod  b7  the  Oaula»  09. 
Mirehaee  peaee  with  the  Oaala,  89. 
namlltation  of  the,  89. 
Jifcat  of  the  Vokeianaand  Xtma- 

leltaMU  of  tha,  to  fbllow  the  dlo> 

tator,6«. 
tfio    PriTematiaBa    taoorporatei 

with  the,  68. 
•oloaiiatlun  of  the,  89. 
iafeat  ot^  bj  the  Samnltee,  70. 
hnmiliaUon  of  th^  7L 
Inereased  power  of  the,  74. 
defeat  the  Oaala  and  captnre  01 

Pontiua,  77. 
tend  to  Oroeoe  for  a  god,  79. 
deflated  by  Pjrrhua,  88w 
?1etor7  of  the,  over  Pjrrhaa,  84. 
tlvKle  BieUjr,  80. 
•MMtraetion  of  a  nary  by  tha,  86. 
vtter  delisat  of  the  army  of  tha, 

by  Xonthlppna,  88L 
iMiof  theahipaof  tha,88. 
Bnatera  to  the,  90. 
▼letory  oi;  over  the  Oarthagtniaaa, 

tl 


(oiHifiMMl),  lealon^  of  tb^  94. 

defeated  by  tbe  Qaula,  98. 

a  oompenaating  viot4>ry  of  th^  9T 

plans  of  the,  Ibr  stopping  Hanat 
bal,101. 

the  army  of  the,  destroyed  bf 
HannibaL  107. 

miaeiere  of  the.  111. 

oonqner  Philip  of  Maeadoa,  187. 

oonquer  Antiocbas,  186. 

atrocities  oC  141.  _ 

dafoat  of  the  legions  of  lka|  ttB_ 

oonditlon  of  Ui«  •(  tha  mm  «! 
CMar,  986. 

amosementa  of  the.  981. 

barbaric  hablte  of  the.  9li; 
date  of  foundation  o(  18. 
origin  o^  9(t 
flunlne  la,  86. 
deplorable  state  oi;  48. 
depopulated,  01. 
fluniae  in,  07. 
aaptnred  by  the  Oaala,  89L 
attaohed  bj  the  Volsdaa^  88. 
annexes  Naples,  67. 
three  parties  oC  70. 
tavaded  bv  Pyrrhus,  88. 
Beaaoed  by  Pyrrhua,  81. 
eolonleaof  the,Sl 
▼letory  of  the  navy  ot  fli. 
•arrender  of  Sardinia  t<s  98L 
IbrWds  the  eonqumt  of  Spall,  89 
riae  of  an  army  oi;  111. 
laises  armies  to  crush  ■a■aAi[^ 

199. 
anltation  ia,  at  the  defcat  of  ll» 

dmbaU  197. 
poassssM  the  whole  BpaaM  paflta 

aakr,  189. 
laareased  dominion  oC  188L 
fiaolTe  of;  to  rase  Osrthafab  188. 
bequeath  of  dominions  to^  148, 
aorruption  ot  the  nobles  «;  Mil 
murder  of  the  p«>pulaee  oC  188. 
Barrow  escape  of;  IOC 
tatemal  dissensions  In,  Ifff. 
battle  under  tbe  walla  ot  181 
ander  Cinna,  oonditlon  ot  188 
weakneas  of  the  laws  of,  178L 
law  against  killinc  a  diiaea  aC  HL 
«1tU  war  threatened  tn,  98L 
workaof  Ca»arin.948. 
prospect  of  oi  Til  war  la,  969. 
parties  in,  808. 
affects  of  slavery  la,  998. 
the  Jews  in,  800. 
Ohristiaaa  aooused  of  Ifca 

0(894. 

persecution  of  Chrlstlaaa  la,  88L 
Paul  preaches  In,  890. 
eommencement  of  tha  daeilaa  al 

847. 
irst  irruption  of  the  Oaalala,  898. 
sacked  bv  the  barbariana,  418L 
imvoged  by  Oenserlc,  417. 
aoa(litlonofl4ia 
eonditioa  of,  while  tha  pofta  WMi 

In  France,  469. 
rebellion  in,  468. 
■ehism  in  the  church  ot487 
three  popes  chosen  in,  471. 
daiMaition  of  the  three  poMSol^ ly 

tha  oouaoU  of  Goaslaiaa^  Hi. 


